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Art.  I.  1. — Sermons  and  Charges,  by  the  Bight  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middle  ton,  D.  D.  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  With  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by 
Henry  Kaye  Bonney,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Bedford. 
8vo.    325  pp.   Longman  &  Co.    1824. 

2. — Controversial   Tracts  on   Christianity  and   Mohamme- 
danism.    By  the  late   Rev.  Henry  Martunt  B.  D.    of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  some  of'  the  most  eminent 
Writers  of  Persia,  translated  and  explained :  to  which  is 
appended  an  Additional  Tract  on  the  same  Question ;  and, 
in  a  Preface,  some  Account  given  of  a  former  Controversy 
on  this  Subject,  with  Extracts  from  it.     Dedicated  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.  G.  fyc.     By  the 
Rev.  S.  Lee,  A.M.  D.D.  of  the   University  of  Halle, 
Honorary  Member   of    the  Asiatic    Society  of'   Paris, 
Honorary  Associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  literature, 
M.R.A.S.  fyc.  and  Professor  of  Arabic  In  the  University 
of  Cambridge.    With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Martyn.     8vo. 
584pp.  1/.  55.  Rivingtons,  London;    Deighton  &  Co. 
Cambridge.  1824. 

3. — Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in  India;  in  which 
the  Conversion  of  the  Hindoos  is  considered  as  impracticable. 
To  which  is  added,  A  Vindication  of  the  Hindoos,  Male 
and  Female,  in  Answer  to  a  severe  Attack  made  upon  both, 
by  the  Reverend  ##*##.  By  the  Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois,  Mis- 
sionary in  Mysore,  Author  of  the  Description  of  t fie  People 
of  India.  8vo.  222  pp.  Longman  &  Co.  London.  1823. 

4. — A  Reply  to  the  Letters  of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  on  the 
State  of  Christianity  in  India.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Hough,  Chaplain  to  the  Hon.  Fast- India  Company,  on 
the  madras  Establishment.  8vo.  322  pp.  55.  Seeley. 
1824. 

5. — An  Answer  to  the.  Abbe  Dubois;  in  which  the  various 
Wrong  Principles,  Misrepresentations,  and  Contradictions, 
contained  in  his  Work,  entitled  "  Letters  on  the  State  of 
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Christianity  in  India,"  are  pointed  out;  and  the  Evan- 
gelization of  India,  is,  both  on  Sound  Principle  and  by 
Solid  Faet,t  demonstrated  to  be  practicable.  By  Henry 
Townley,  Missionary  to  Bengal.  8vo.  214  pp,  44.6  a. 
Westley.  1824. 

The  death  of  Bishop  MiDDLET0N,and  the  time  which  elapsed 
before  his  successor  could  arrive  at  Calcutta,  gave  a  serious 
but  unavoidable  check  to  the  progress  of  Oriental  Missions. 
Bishop's  College,  the  great  work  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
pf her  first  representative  in  Hindostan,has  continued  upwards 
of  two  years  without  any  European  officer  but  the  Principal ; 
because  its  founders  were  unwilling  to  appoint  and  dispatch 
the  Professors,  until  Bishop  Heber  had  communicated  his 
sentiments  upon  the  subject.  It  is  now  ascertained,  that  in 
July  last  his  Lordship  left  Calcutta  upon  his  visitation,  with- 
out having  written  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
GospeU  The  earliest  season,  therefore,  at  which  his  letters 
can  be  expected,  is  the  end  of  1825;  and  if  the  answer 
should  reach  him  by  Midsummer  1826,  .the  correspondence 
between  the  Society  and  the  Visitor  of  the  College  will  have 
suffered  an  interruption  of  four  years. 

Upon  a  hasty  view,  this  prospect  is  discouraging.  What 
institution,  it  will  be  asked,  can  struggle  against  such  lament- 
able delays  ?  How  can  the  Church  propagate  Christianity  in 
India,  if  every  bishop  has  a  system  of  his  own,  and  makes 
room  for  it  by  upsetting  what  lias  been  already  done?  Such 
were  not  the  means  by  which  Europe  was  converted  from 
Paganism.  The  Popes,  with  all  their  faults,  acted  &  wiser  part. 
It  was  the  steady  prosecution  of  one  plan  which  enabled 
Rome  to  achieve  her  conquests.  The  "  infirm  of  purpose" 
can  accomplish  no  great  work ;  and  although  some  niay  be 
dazzled  with  the  glitter  of  their  success,  and  others  alarmed 
at  the  apprehension  of  their  triumphs,  experience  teaches  us 
to  fear  little  from  their  enmity,  and  hope  nothing  from  their 
co-operation^ 

These  are  the  natural  expressions  of  disappointment,  which 
will  be  called  forth  by  recent  proceedings  in  the  East.  The 
loss  of  four  years,  two  of  which  to  all  appearance  might  have 
been  saved,  is  a  subject, of  deep  regret,  if  not  of  just  com- 
plaint ;  it  produces  doubt  and  alarm ;  and  no  one  can  pro- 
nounce such  feelings  unreasonable  nor  unfair.  Even  if  the 
result  should  prove  favourable,  if  the  circumstances  which 
are  so  unpromising  should  turn  out  advantageous,  it  will  not 
"be  less  true  that  the  present  prospect  is  gloomy,  or  less  pru- 
dent to  prepare  ourselves"  for  the  Worst.        - 
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That  these  have  been  our  own  feelings  we  do  not  deny. 
But  further  reflection  causes  them  in  great  measure  to  sub- 
side.   A  careful  examination  of  the  works  enumerated  in 
a  preceding  page,  has    convinced  us,  that  the  counsels  of 
Bishop   Middleton  cannot  be  disregarded.    Their  solid  and 
practical  qualities  will  force  themselves  upon  the  notice  of 
every  one.     The  inherent  worth  of  the  system  is  a  pledge  for 
its  ultimate  adoption.    The  condition  of  -Hindostan  will  not 
suffer  us  to  stand  still :  some  movements,  if  not  some  pro- 
gress, must  be  continually  made ;  and  no  movements  will  be 
safe,  and  no  progress  permanent,  unless  the  advice  of  Bishop 
Middleton  is  treated  as  it  deserves.     Other  schemes  may  be 
preferred  by  the  partiality  of  parents  and  guardians,  other 
systems  may  be  carried  on  with  more  zeal  and  activity,  other 
speculations  may  be  entertained  by  speculative  men ;  and 
each  may  do  some  good  in  its  way.   But  the  imperfections  of 
each  and  all  can  only  be  counteracted  by  submission  to  the 
guidance  of  one  master  spirit.    The  confusion  resulting  from 
Separate  and  sectarian  undertakings  will  prove  the  importance  x 
of  uniformity  ;    the  desultory  efforts  of  individuals  will  seek 
a  connection  with  some  authorised  leader ;  that  leader  wiH 
be  discovered  in  the  Church  and  the  Missionary  Establish- 
ment which  she  has  founded ;  and  then  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  will  cease  to  be  fabulous  or  transitory.    We  do 
not  say  that  all  this  will  take  place  speedily/ but  we  are  con- 
fident that  it  will  take  place  eventually.  It  may  be  delayed  by 
the   infatuation  of  the   Indian  authorities,   or    accelerated 
by  their  prudence  and  talents ;  but  unless  it  comes  to  pass, 
Christianity  will  be  swept  from  the  face  of  Hindostan  ;   and 
believing  that  such  a  calamity  will  not  be  inflicted,  we  believe 
also  that  events  which  must  conduce  to  it  will  be  averted. 
The  completion  and  efficient  working  of  such  an  institution 
as  Bishop's  College,  is,  humanly  speaking,  indispensable  to 
the  Missionary  cause ;  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  present  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  we  infer,  that  the  College  will  be 
eventually  supported  by  its  Visitor,  and  enabled  to  answer 
the  expectations  of  its  Founders. 

The  facts  upon  which  this  reasoning  rests  are  gathered  in 
gteat  abundance  from  the  various  works  before  us.  The 
fetters  of  the  Abb4  Dubois  have  given  rise  to  a  controversy 
from  which  much  may  be  learned  by  all  parties.  The  Abbe 
m  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  and  his  information 
^pon  Indian  affairs  is  extensive.  The  errors  of  his'  church 
iave  blinded  him  to  many  important  truths,  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  argument  is  sophistical  and  inconclusive.  But 
there  is- bo  reason  to  ctoubt  the  truth  of  hie  statements  $  they 
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are  the  result  of  long  personal  experience ;  and  they  have 
been  encountered  by  his  opponents  with  more  vehemence 
than  discretion.  .-.'.   ' 

The  first  of  these  opponents,  Mr.  Hough,  has  applied  him- 
self to  one  part  of  the  question  with  success :  he  has  an- 
swered the  Jesuitical  portion  of  the  Abbe's  Letters,  and 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  the  Hindoos  are 
unconvertible.  But  as  Mr.  Hough  undertakes  to  defend  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  and  all  its  kindred  institution^, 
he  exposes  himself  to  the  Abba's  best  thrusts,  and  is  unable 
to  parry  them.  The  character  of  the  work  is  in  general 
fair  and  candid ;  but  the  consistent  Church  Missionary  is 
indifferent  to  the  principles  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Townley  takes  a  lower  line  : — Both  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe  he  enacts  the  part  of  an  itinerant  preacher ;  and  if 
his  harangues  in  Hindostan  are  similar  to  his  harangues  in 
England,  he  may  be  expected  to  produce  the  same  effect 
among  Indians  that  Captain  Gordon  is  producing  among 
Irishmen.  His  answer  to  the  Abbe  is  principally  remarkable 
for  undertaking  to  prove  a  great  deal,  and  proving  in  reality 
very  little. 

..The  Persian  Controversies,  by  Professor  Lee,  are  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  of  any  of  the  foregoing ;  yet  they 
harmonize  remarkably  with  the  other  publications,  by  shew- 
ing how  strongly  Mahometanism  is  entrenched  behind  false 
philosophy  and  false,  criticism,  and  how  incompetent  our 
ordinary  missionaries  must  be  to  cope  with  those  learned 
doctors  of  the  Koran,  over  whom  the  genius  and  piety 
of  Martyn  obtained  no  victory,  and  who  threaten  to  stand 
their  ground  against'  the  more,  laboured  arguments  of  Pro- 
fessor Lee. 

The  Sermons  and  Charges  of  Bishop  Middleton,  with 
a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Archdeacon  Bonney,  complete  the 
series  of  publications  tp  which  we  are  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers ;  and  if  the  latter,  is  less  minute  and  satisfac- 
tory than  we  could  wish,  the  former  comprise  much  information 
in  a  small  compass,  and  furnish  a  due  to  the  labyrinths  of 
Oriental  controversy.  The  scheme  so  beautifully  and  distinctly 
sketched  by  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta  for  evangelising  his 
immense  diocese,  is  not  calculated  to  counteract,  but  to  support 
similar  undertakings.  It  accords  in  a  remarkable  manner  .with 
Other  schemes  which  are  now  in  progress,  and  offers  to  supply 
their  deficiencies,  and  correct  their  errors.  It  neither  disbe- 
lieved, and  desponds  with  the  Abb£  Dubois,  nor  falls,  into  that 
s<Mwqjt  of  fanatical  assurance  by  whi<<h  missionary  proclamations 
$re ;  so  oft^n  disfigured,    1 1  grapples : both,  with  the  Maho- 
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metari  and  the  Hindoo.  It  offers  to  instinct  and  send  forth, 
European  missionaries,  duly  qualified  and  duly  authorized^ 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  provides  for  the  education  of 
native  teachers,  and  the  institution  of  native  schools.  It 
proposes  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  with  genuine 
translations  of  the  Bible.  And  it  will  do  all  this,  not  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  mere  voluntary  Association,  which  may 
cease,  or  may  misconduct  itself  to-morrow,  but  through  the. 
agency  of  a  corporation,  regularly  chartered  by  the  King,; 
and  governed  by  the  prelates  of  the  Church.  These  are 
strong  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  system,  and  perhaps 
still  stronger  may  be  discovered  by  attending  to  the  books 
before  us. 

To  begin  with  the  Abb6  Dubois.  It  is  thus  that  he  de-. 
scribes  the  endeavours  of  his  brethren,  the  Jesuits,  to  convey 
Christianity  to  (he  Hindoos : 

"  The  disappointment  and  want  of  success  of  Xavier  ought  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  damp  the  most  fervent  zeal  of  the  persons 
disposed  to  enter  the  same  career.  When  a  man  of  his  temper, 
talents,  and  virtues,  had  been  baffled  in  all  his  endeavours  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  into  India,  his  successors  could  scarcely  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  being  more  fortunate.  However,  this 
was  not  the  case.  His  Jesuit  brethren  in  Europe  were  not  to  bej 
deterred  by  difficulties  or  contradictions  in  undertaking,  where  tjw* 
cause  of  religion  was  at  stake.  In  consequence,  Jesuits  were  sent 
from  every  Catholic  country  to  India,  to  forward  the  interests  <>f  the 
Gospel.  -K '.'..'. 

"  By  degrees  those  missionaries  introduced  themselves  into  the 
inland  country.  They  saw  that  in  order  to  fix  the  attention  of  these 
people,  gain  their  confidence,  and  get  a  hearing,  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  respect  their  prejudices,  and  even  ta  conform  to  their 
dress,  their  manner  of  living,  and  forms  of  society ;  in  short,  scru- 
pulously to  adopt  the  costumes  and  practices  of  the  country.. 

"  "With  this  persuasion,  they  at  their  first  outset  announced  them- 
selves as  European  Brahmins  come  from  a  distance  of  five  thousand 
leagues  from  the  western  parts  of  the  Djamboody,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  imparting  and  receiving  knowledge  from  their  brother 
Brahmins  in  India.  Almost  all  these  first  missionaries  were  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  Astronomy  or  Medicine ;  the  two  sciences 
best  calculated  to  ingratiate  them  with  the  natives  of  every  descrip*- 
tien. 

"  After  announcing  themselves  as  Brahmins,  they  made  it  their 
study  to  imitate  that  tribe  :  they  put  on  a  Hindoo  dress  of  cavy,  or 
yellow  colour,  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Indian  religious  teachers 
and  penitents ;  they  made  frequent  ablutions ;  whenever  they  showed 
themselves  in  public  they  applied  to  their  forehead  paste,  made  of 
sandal  wood,  as  used  by  the  Brahmins.  They  scrupulously  abstained 
from  every  kind  of  animal  food,  as  well  as  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
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Entirely  faring  like  Brahmins  on  vegetables  and  milk ;  in  a  word, 
after  the  example  of  St.  Paul  (l  Cor.  ix.  20.  2i.|  "  Unto  the  Jews, 
they  became  as  Jews,  tbat  they  might  gain  the  Jews ;  to  them  that 
were  without  law,  as  without  law.  They  were  made  all  things  to 
all  men,  that  they  might  by  all  means  save  some."  It  was  by  such 
a  life  of  almost  incredible  privations  and  restraints,  that  they  insi- 
nuated themselves  among  these  people. 

"  Fully  aware  of  the  unalterable  attachment  of  the  natives  to 
their  own  usages  and  practices,  they  made  it  their  principal'  study 
not  to  hurt  their  feelings,  by  attacking  all  at  once  the  superstitions 
with  which  most  of  their  customs  are  infested :  they  judged  it  mtfre 
prudent  at  the  beginning  to  overlook  many  of  them,  and  wait  for 
a  more  favourable  time,  to  put  the  converts  right  on  the  subject. 
Their  colour,  their  talents,  their  virtues,  above  all,  their  perfect 
disinterestedness,  rendered  them  acceptable  even  to  the  Hindoo 
princes,  who,  astonished  at  the  novelty  and  singularity  of  the  circum- 
stance, bestowed  their  protection  on  these  extraordinary  men?  and 
gave  them  full  freedom  to  preach  their  religion,  and  make  proselytes 
to  it. 

"  The  Jesuits  began  their  work  under  these  favourable  auspices, 
and  made  a  great  number  of  converts  among  all  castes  of  Hindoos, 
in  those  countries  where  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  functions.  It  appears  from  authentic  lists,  made  up  about 
seventy  years  ago,  which  I  have  seen,  that  the  number  of  native 
Christians  in  these  countries  was  as  follows,  viz.  in  the  Marawa  about 
30,000,  in  the  Madura  about  100,000,  in  the  Carnatic  80,000,  in 
Mysore  35,000.  At  the  present  time  hardly  a  third  of  this  number 
is  to  be  found  in  these  districts  respectively.  I  have  heard  that  the 
number  of  converts  was  still  much  more  considerable  on  the  other 
coast,  from  60a  to  Cape  Comorin ;  but  of  these  I  never  saw  authentic 
lists/'    P.  4. 

.  At  length  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  condemned  all  these 
superstitious  practices,  and  from  that  moment  the  Christian 
religion  declined  1 

u  At  that  very  time  happened  the  European  invasion,  and  the 
Moody  contests  for  dominion  between  the  English  and  French.  The 
Europeans,  till  then  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  natives  in  the 
interior,  introduced  themselves  in  several  ways  and  under  various 
denominations  into  every  part  of  the  country.  The  -Hindoos  soon 
found  that  those  missionaries,  whom  their  colour,  their  talents,  and 
other  qualities,  had  induced  them  to  regard  as  such  extraordinary 
beings,  as  men  coming  from  another  world,  were  in  fact  nothing  else 
"but  disguised'  Fringy  (Europeans);*  and  that' their  country;  their 
religion,  and  original  education,  were  the  same  with  those  of  the 
vile,  the  contemptible  Fringy,  who  had  of  late  invaded  their  country. 


*  Fringy,  is  the  appellation  under  which  the  Europeans  are  designated  by  the 
natives  ol"  India;  it  is  derived  from  the  term  Frank,  and  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Mahometans. 
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This  event  proved  the  last  blow  to  the  interests  of  the'  Christian 
religion.  No  more  conversions  were  made.;  apostacy  became  almost 
general  in  several  quarters ;  and  Christianity  became  more  and  more 
an  object  of  contempt  and  aversion,  in  proportion  as  the  European 
manners  became  better  known  to  the  Hindoos. 

"  Nearly  at  that  period  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
took  place  in  Europe ;  and  there  being  no  longer  a  sufficient  number 
of  missionaries,  a  national  black  clergy  was  formed,  and  the  attend- 
ance on  the  remaining  congregations  entrusted  to  their  care.  Those 
native  missionaries  not  having  the  advantage  of  a  proper  education, 
and  many  amongst  them  shewing  themselves  more  attached  to  theur 
own- interest  than  to  those  of  religion,  enjoy  but  little  consideration 
even  among  their  flocks,  and  none  among  the  natives  of  any  other 
description. 

"  Such  is  the  abridged  history  of  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the 
decline  of  the  Christian  religion  in  India.  The  low  state  to  which  it 
is  now  reduced,  and  the  contempt  in  which  it  is  held,  cannot  be 
surpassed.  There  is  not  at  present  in  the  country  (as  mentioned 
before)  more  than  a  third  of  the  Christians  who  were  to  be  found  in 
it  eighty  years  ago,  and  this  number  diminishes  every  day  by  frequent 
apostacy.  It  will  dwindle  to  nothing  in  a  short  period;  and  if  things 
continue  as  they  are  now  going  on,  within  less  than  fifty  years  there 
will,  I  fear,  remain  no  vestige  of  Christianity  among  the  natives. 

"  The  Christian  religion,  which  was  formerly  an  object  of  indif- 
ference, or  at  most  of  contempt,  is  at  present  become,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  almost  an  object  of  horror*.  It  is  certain  that  during  the  last 
sixty  years  no  proselytes,  or  but  a  very  few,  have  been  made.  Those 
Christians  who  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
and  whose  numbers  (as  I  have  just  mentioned)  diminishes  every  day, 
are  the  offspring  of  the  converts  made  by  the  Jesuits  before  that 
period.  The  very  small  number  of  proselytes  who  are  still  gained 
over  from  time  to  time,  are  found  among  the  lowest  tribes ;  so  are 
individuals  who,  driven  out  from  their  castes,  on  account  of  their 
vices  or  scandalous  transgressions  of  their  usages,  are  shunned  after- 
wards by  every  body  as  outlawed  men,  and  have  no  other  resource 
left  than  that  of  turning  Christians,  in  order  to  form  new  connexions 
in  society;  and  you  will  easily  fancy  that  such  an  assemblage  of  the 
offals  and  dregs  of  society  only  tends  to  increase  the  contempt  and 
aversion  entertained  by  the  Hindoos  against  Christianity."     P.  11. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  Abbe's  work.  It  is  filled  up  with 
considerable  spirit,  and  many  of  his  details  are  lamentably 
accurate.  But  the  theory  by  which  he  would  explain  what 
has  happened  is  little  less  than  ludicrous.  Because  the 
Jesuitical  missionaries  failed  to  convert  the  Hindoos,  die 
Abbe  believes  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  reprobation !  Prac- 
tices for  vyhich  there  is  not  the  slightest  sanction  in  Scrip- 
ture; practices  which  have  been  condemned  by  the  Catholic 
church,  and  forbidden  by  his  own  infallible  Pope ;  practices 
which  involved  gtoss  deception  and  fraud,  and  permitted 
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superstition  and  idolatry,  have  not  succeeded  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  the  idolaters  are  blinded 
by  an  irreversible  decree,  and  we  must  leave  them  in  their 
ignorance  and  their  sins !    Truly  the  superstructure  is  worthy 
of  the  base !     If  there  is  any  judicial  blindness  in  the  bu- 
sioess,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  Abbe,  and  to  those  who 
think  and  act  as  he  does,,  rather  than  to  those  who,  by  his 
Own  Confession,  have  not  yet  heard  the  Gospel  preached,  and 
whose  errors  are  for  the  most  part  inevitable.    The  Abb6 
dwells  with  evident  complacency  upon  the  number  of  con- 
verts added  by  his  predecessors  to  the  church,  but  not  a  word 
is  said  about  their  proficiency  in  Christian  knowledge  or 
practice.    We  are  told  that  the  morals  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians in  Southern  India  are  now  at  a  low  ebb;  but  we  are  not 
told  that  they  were  in  a  different  state  before  the  downfal  of 
the  Catholic  faith.     In  one  word,  it  is  evident  that  Jesuitical 
Christianity  has  been  tried,  and  found  wanting ;   and  the 
inference  is,  that  it  never  should  be  resorted  to  again.     It  is 
equally  evident,  that  Protestant  Christianity  is  yet  upon  its 
tnal,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Abbe  indeed  contends,  in  anticipation  of  the  answers, 
that  the  Danish  and  other  Protestant  missions  in  the  South 
of  India  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  that  consequently  Pro- 
testantism, as  well  as  Jesuitism,  has  failed.     The  argument 
is  plausible,  but  admits  of  an  easy  answer ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  until  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Calcutta,  the  Pro- 
testant missions  were  the  work  of  private  individuals.    The 
.Church  of  England  regarded  them  as  an  interesting  experi- 
ment, but  an  experiment  conducted  upon  too  small  a  scale, 
•and  destitute  of  the  proper  superintendence  and  controul. 
The  entire  failure  of  such  an  undertaking  would  furnish  no 
-objection  to  a  renewal  of  our  efforts  under  the  sanction  of 
•a Protestant  bishop.     In  the  second  place,  no  such  failure 
has  occurred.    Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war,  both 
the  Danish  and  the  English  missions  had  been  blessed  with 
a  f&ir  portion  of  success :  that  war  interrupted  the   com- 
munication between  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.    The 
supply  of  new  missionaries  was  cut  off,  and  the  Protestant 
congregations  dwindled  away,  not  from  the  invincible  pre- 
judices of  Hindoos,  but  from  the  want  of  a  Protestant  clergy. 
The  return  of  peace,  and  the  presence  and  encouragement 
of  Bishop  Middleton,  produced  an  immediate  and  an  im- 
portant change.     And   Mr.  Hough,  an  unprejudiced  eye- 
witness, bears  testimony  to  this  effect.     If  he  has  any  bias 
upon  the  subject,,  it  is  against  the  old  missions;  for  the  less 
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they  were  able  to  effect,  the  more  must  the  new  missionaries 
be  wanted  and  praised. 

"  There  is  a  body  of  Christians  in  South  India  to  which  I  have 
not  referred.  They  are  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  Danish 
missionaries  at  Tranquebar,  and  the  German  missionaries  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  have  been  converted  at  different 
periods  during  the  last  century.  They  occupy  eight  principal 
stations — Vepery,  Tanjore,  Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  Tinnevelhr, 
Cuddalore,  Madura,  and  Ramnad.  They  are  to  be  found  also,  in 
small  numbers,  scattered  through  many  of  the  villages  of  South 
India.  M.  Dubois  has  some  acquaintance  with  these  people ;  and 
will,  perhaps,  know,  that  when  I  state  them  at  twenty  thousand, 
I  estimate  them  far  below  their  actual  number. 

"  But  he  entertains  a  low  opinion  of  their  character:  (p.  17 — 20.) 
I  have  visited  all  these  stations,  except  Cuddalore;  and  from  what  I  have 
observed,  and  the  accounts  I  have  received  from  the  missionaries, 
I  know  them  to  be  much  superior,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  the 
description  which  the  Abb6  gives  of  his  own  people. 

"  Of  a  considerable  number  of  these  native  Christians  I  can  speak 
more  particularly,  having  lived  amongst  them  for  some  time,  and  had 
the  management  of  their  spiritual  affairs  (under  the  direction  of  the 
Madras  District  Committee  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society), 
and  not  unfrequently  the  adjustment  of  their  temporal  difficulties. 

"  The  Abbe  describes  these  people  in  the  following  terms  :-*- 
«  There  are,  besides,  a  few  Protestant  Christians  dispersed  chiefly  in 
the  Tinnevelly  district ;  but  in  such  small  numbers,  that  they  do  not 
deserve  the  name  of  congregations:'  (p.  19.) 

"  I  cannot  reply  to  this  better  than  by  giving  a  brief  description 

of  these  people.    Their  number  is  about  four  thousand,  and  they 

are  scattered  through  sixty 'three  villages.    Some  of  the  congregations 

are  too  small '  to  deserve  the  name:'  but  there  are  several  amounting 

to  near  and  upwards  of  one  hundred,  one  of  three  hundred,  and 

another  of  four  hundred  souls !     The  last  two  congregations  form 

two  distinct  villages  :  in  each  is  a  churchy  a  boys  and  a  girls  school, 

a  native  priest,  catechist,  and  two  schoolmasters.     There  is  not  an 

Idolater  or  Papist  among  them ;  nor  is  a  Popish  image,  a  Heathen 

idol,  or  an  altar,  to  he  seen  in  any  corner  of  their  streets.    I  hav6 

addressed  them   several  times,   when  the  churches  were  always 

crowded.     The  transition  from  the  noise  and  idolatrous  symbols  of 

Pagan  towns,  to  these  peaceful  abodes,  was  more  refreshing  to  my 

spirit  than  any  thing  I  ever  remembered  to  have  enjoyed  out  of  my 

native  land. 

"  Such  are  the  fruits  of  the  missionary  Jsenicke's  labours,  assisted 
and  succeeded  by  the  country-priest  Sattianaden,  and  other  servants 
of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society ! — The  reader  will  now  judge 
of  the  accuracy  or  candour  of  the  Abbe's  description  of  these  inte- 
resting people. 

"  Hewitt  probably  ask,  '  Are  they  not  of  low  castes?  ■*  Some  of 
them  are  persons  of  respectability,  but  the  majority  are  Shanaars 
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(cultivators  of  the  palmyra  and  cocoa-nut  trees).  But  does  their 
humble  origin  and  occupation  affect  their  Christian  character  ?  This 
objection  has  always  been  raised  against  the  lowly  disciples  of  Jesus, 
by  those  who  glory  more  in  secular  distinctions,  than  in  the  name  and 
Service  of  God.  *  The  common  people '  have  always  heard  the  Gospel 
'  gladly :'  in  every  age  it  has  met  with  a  more  ready  reception  from 
them,  than  from  the  mighty,  the  noble,  the  learned,  and  thetith: 
and  the  soul  of  a  Shanaar,  or  even  a  Pariah,  is  as  precious,  in  the 
Redeemer's  sight,  as  that  of  a  Namboory  or  Poorohita  Brahmin.  •  • 
'  ",But  he  advances  a  more  serious  objection  against  them:  then 
jnoral  character,  he  asserts,  is  worse  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Christians:  this,  therefore,  demands  a  more  particular  reply." 

™  I  leave  him  to  extricate  himself  from  these  dilemmas  as  he  may, 
while  I  proceed  to  affirm,  that  his  charge  is  not  applicable  to  the 
native  Protestants.  I  have  proved  the  integrity  of  some:  others 
I  know*  who  have  held  places  of  trust  under  Europeans,  and  fulfilled 
their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers :  and  nothing  can 
be  more. satisfactory  than  the  testimony  borne  by  the  Serampore 
.   Missionaries  to  the  character  of  several  in  their  service*. 

"I  can  give  an  instance  of  a  Heathen,  also,  who  knew  how  to 

S >preciate  their  character.  When  I  was  at  Tanjore,  in  1821,  the 
ajah  f  of  that  fort  was  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares,  attended 
by  a  retinue  of  Brahmins  and  pthers,— Whom  did  he  select  for  his 
purse-bearer  on  the  journey  ? — I  was  informed,  by  a  gentleman 
there,  that  a  Native  Protestant  was  appointed  by  him  to  this  respon- 
sible offipe !  ♦ 

"  But,  supposing  the  Protestants,  as  a  body,  deserved  one-half  of 
the  reproach  which  M.  Dubois  so  unsparingly  heaps  upon  them, 
£hey  would  at  least  prove  this  point,  in  opposition  to  his  assertions, 
that  the  Hindoos  may  be  weaned  from  their  idolatrous  practices. 
Though  he  will  not  allow  that  the  23,000  Protestants  in  India  have 
attained  to  Christian  perfection,  yet,  since  not  one  of  them  is  allowe4 
po  retain  any  Pagan  superstitions,  he  can  no  longer  maintain  his 
position,  that  their  prejudices,  &c.  are  *  insurmountable.' 

"  If  he  object  to  tjiis  conclusion,  that  they  are  persons  from  the 
lowest  castes,  and  that  therefore  they  had  less  to  relinquish  than 
those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,,  I  reply,  that  many  of  them  are 
jrom  the  most  respectable  castes.  I  myself  am  acquainted  with  several 
<  Moodalyars  and  Pillays,  and  I  know  of  some  Brahmins.  These, 
though  they  form  the  minority  of  native  Christians,  are  more  than 
enough  to  support  my  argument,  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  con- 
verting the  Hindoos.  But  even  were  the  assertion,  that  all  the 
native  Protestants  are  from  the  lowest  castes,  correct,  it  would  not 
form  an  objection  against  my  position ;  for  the  Abb&  himself  admits, 
that  *  the  low-born  Pariah'  is  tenacious  of  *  the  childish  distinction 

•jh;     '  ■      1  !■'■■'■■■■■      <■■  ■■   ■      ■        .    '       ■..■■■   ■■"    ■  '■    ' 

*  Vindiciae  Seraraporianae,  pp.  49,  50. — See  also  pp,  24,  25. 
t  This  is  the  Heathen  Prince  who  some  years  ago  gave  an  endowment  of  land, 
.  producing  an  animal  revenue  of  500  pagodas,  towards  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
Mission  in- his  dominions.  " '' 
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of  the  Right  and  Left  Hand,'  lays  'muck  stress9  upon  it,  and  con* 
siders  it  *  the  most  honourable  distinction  of  his  tribe ;'  and  says, 
that  if  you  try  to  persuade  him  to  lay  aside  that  distinction,  as 
4  wholly  incompatible  with  the  first  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Christian  religion/  *  your  lectures,  your  instructions,  your  expostu- 
lations, on  such  subjects,  will  be  of  no  avail;  and  your* Christians 
will  continue  the  slaves  of  their  Anti-Christian  prejudices  and.  cus- 
toms/ (pp;  64,  65.)  This,  we  are  to  conclude,  is  the  experience  of 
himself  and  other  Jesuit  missionaries :  and  any  one  who  has  Bead 
with  candour  the  description,  given  in  these  pages,  of  the  means 
whkh  they  have  employed  to  convert  the  Hindoos,  or  to  establish 
them  in  the  faith,'  when  converted,  will  not  be  surprised  at  their 
failure.  But  Protestant  missionaries  have  met  with  better  success* 
I  could  have  shewn  the  Abbe,  When  in  India,  some  devout  Pariah 
Christians,  who  have  entirely  renounced  '  the  childish  distinction  of 
Right  and  Left  Hand/  and  are  leading  exemplary  lives.  Indeed* 
I  know  not  the  Pariah  Protestant  that  has  not  renounced  that  dis- 
tinction:  and  though  all  the  23,000  native  Protestants  in  India  were 
of  that  low  caste-—(they  form,  however,  the  minority  of  the  4,000 
in  Tinnevelly  !)— they  would  still  furnish  ample  grounds  for  my  con- 
clusion, that  the  Protestants  have  found  it  possible  to  convert  the 
Hindoos  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ."     P.  190. 

This  is  a  triumphant  answer,  and  Mr.  Hough  is  entitled  to 
our  warmest  thanks  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has 
brought  it  forward.  His  reply  to  several  other  parts  of  the 
Abbe's  letters  is  equally  satisfactory  and  convincing.  He 
shews  that  the  prejudices  of  -the  Hindoos  are  not  invincible, 
by  adducing  various  instances  in  which  they  have  been  over- 
come. He  very  properly  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  Bible 
must  be  concealed  or  misrepresented,  lest  it  should  give 
offence  by  describing  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  by 
the  mention  of  the  ratted  calf  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son.  Such  objections,  and  there  are  many  of  them  in  the 
work  before  us,  savour  of  that  old  prejudice  which  Papists 
are  so  unwillmg  to  relinquish— the  prejudice  which  cannot, 
or  will  not  remember,  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the 
boor.  Such  arguments  may  have 'their  effect  at  Rome,  at 
Madrid,  or  aft  Dublin,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  powder'and  shot 
to  point  them  against  the  English  public.  Even  Mr.  Hough's 
exposition  of  their  absurdity  might  have  been  spared.  The 
very  statement  of  the  Abb6  is  its  own  refutation. 

There  is,  however,  a  portion  of  the  field  on  which  he  main- 
tains himself  with  more  effect,  and  on  which  his  opponents 
are  forced  to  manoeuvre,  in  order  to  keep  their  ground  and 
prevent  an  overthrow.  It  is  the  question,  npt  or  the  Bible?, 
tat  of  the  Bible  Society;  not  whether  the  Hindoos  will  be 
hurt  by  reading  the  Scripture,  but  whether  Scripture  can 
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be  advantageously  or  safely  presented  to  them  in  a  mutilated 
condition. 

"  It  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  before  a  translation  from  one 
language  into  another  be  undertaken,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
possess  an  entire  and  thoroughly  grammatical  acquaintance  with 
both.  Now,  where  are  the  Europeans  who  possess  so  perfect 
a  knowledge  of  the  idioms  of  India?  and  again,  where  are  the 
natives  who  possess  the  same  advantage  with  respect  to  the 
European  dialects  ?  if  persons  of  this  description  are  to  be  found 
Any  wherein  this  country,  they  are  in  very  small  numbers  indeed. 

. "  Some  partial  translations  of  the  Scriptures  are,  it  is  true, 
to  be  found  in  the  country ;  but  in  my  humble  opinion  they  have 
entirely  missed  their  object.  I  have  by  me  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  translated  mto  Tamul,  executed  by  the  Lutheran 
missionaries ;  but  the  translators,  by  endeavouring  to  make  it 
literal,  have  generally  used  such  low,  trivial,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, ludicrous  expressions,  and  the  style  is,  besides,  so  different 
from  that  of  the  Hindoos,  that  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  cannot 
(as  I  have  witnessed  in  repeated  instances)  read  over  four  verses 
without  laughing  at  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed. 

"  In  my  last  journey  to  the  coast,  I  saw  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
from  a  missionary  in  Travancore,to  a  person  of  the  same  description 
at  Pondicherry,  in  which  were  the  following  expressions : — 

<*  *  Many  hundred  sets  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  the 
Malayan  dialect,  have  been  sent  to  us  (without  our  asking  for  them), 
to  be  circulated  among  our  Christians.  I  have  perused  this  per- 
formance ;  the  translation  is  truly  piteous,  and  only  worthy  of  con- 
tempt: one  cannot  peruse  four  verses  without  shrugging  up  the 
shoulders.  This  large  collection  of  New  Testaments  now  in  our 
hands  places  us  in  a  very  aukward  situation :  if  we  leave  them'  to  rot 
in  our  apartments,  we  fear  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  displeasure  of 
those  who  supplied  us  with  them,  who  appear  anxious  to  have  them 
circulated,  and  if  we  follow  their  instructions  on  the  subject,  we 
cover  ourselves  with  ridicule.' " 

"  I  remember  an  instance  of  the  kind,  which  will  not  appear 
foreign  to  my  subject.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  French 
missionaries,  in  the  province  of  Sutchuen  in  China,  were  earnestly 
requested  by  the  congregation  De  Propaganda  Fide  at  Rome  to 
translate  the  Gospel  into  Chinese,  and  sent  a  copy  to  them. 
,The  missionaries  answered,  that  as  the  Chinese  language  did  not 
admit  of  a  literal  translation,  they  had,  a  long  time  before,  compiled 
a  work  in  Chinese  containing  the  history  and  moral  of  the  Gospel, 
for  the  use  of  their  congregations,  and  that  nothing  more  could  be 
satisfactorily  executed  on  the  subject;  yet,  as  the  request  was 
urgent,  they  prepared,  with  the  assistance  of  their  best  informed 
proselytes,  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  a  copy 
of  which  they  sent  to  Rome,  informing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
congregation  De  Propaganda,  that  the  translation  of  this  Gospel 
alone,  obtained  with  the  assistance  of  many  well-educated  natives, 
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had  cost  them  considerable  labour  and  trouble;  adding,  that  this 
literal  translation  differed  so  widely  from  the  Chinese  ^tyle,  that 
even  their  converts  •  would  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  in  pe- 
rusing it. 

"  Now,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe,  that  what  European 
missionaries,  who  had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  in  China, 
judged  next  to  impossible  to  execute,  even  with  the  assistance;  of 
many  well-educated  natives,  an  unassisted  Armenian,  of  the  name  of 
JLassqr,  at  Serampore,  should  imagine  himself  able  to  perform ; 
and  it  is  not  only  the  translation  of  a  single  Gospel  he  has1  under- 
taken, — the  whole  Bible  literally  translated  by  this  individual  has 
been  emphatically  promised  by  the  missionaries  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  public. 

"  Many  unprejudiced  and  unbiassed  Europeans,  acquainted  with 
the  idioms  of  the  country,  with  whom  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
conversing  on  the  subject,  and  who  happened  to  have  perused 
some  parts  of  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures  now  extant,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion  with  me,  that  such 
low  and  vulgar  versions  of  our  holy  books  ought  carefully  to  be 
concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  Pagans,  in  order  that  their  aver- 
sion to  Christianity  may  not  be  increased,  and  the  European  cha- 
racter injured."    P.  30. 


"  Nobody  is  better  persuaded  than  myself  of  the  quite  dis- 
interested intentions  of  the  Bible  Society.  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
extremely  impertinent  in  me  to  make  insinuations  in  the  least 
offensive  to  that  learned  body;  but  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  their 
endeavours  to  enlighten  the  Hindoos,  or  to  make  the  least  im- 
pression on  them  through  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
circulated  among  them,  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  lost  trouble, 
and  will  be  of  no  avail.  I  cannot  moreover  help  declaring,  that 
the  money  spent  for  the  purpose  would  be  better  and  more  meri- 
toriously employed  in  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked. 
.  "  It  is  of  no  utility  to  distribute  Bibles  if  you  have  not  well- 
founded  hopes  that  they  will  be  read,  and  their  meaning  be  under- 
stood. Now,  I  have  every  reason  to  apprehend,  that  as  long  as  they 
shall  be  translated  into  the  almost  unintelligible  style  in  which 
we  see  the  versions  already  executed,  there  is  not  the  remotest  hope 
of  their  being  of  the  least  utility  even  to  the  best  disposed  persons, 
and  that  (as  Iv  observed  in  a  foregoing  letter)  those  loose  and  spu- 
rious versions  will  only  tend  to  increase  the  contempt  of  the  preju- 
diced natives  against  Christianity,  and  prove  on  the  whole  detri- 
mental to  its  interests. 

,  "  In  fact,  if  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  our  holy  books  being  of 
divine  origin  be  derived  from  their  intrinsic  worth,  from  their  noble, 
inimitable,  and  majestic  simplicity,  there  is,  alas  !  on  the  other  hand, 
hut  too  much  room  to  fear  that  the  Hindoos  will  form  a  directly 
Agposite  judgment  on  the  subject,  wjien  they  behold  the  quite  ludi- 
#pu*  $ud  vulgar  style  of  the  versions  at  present  circulated  among 
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them ;  and  that  even  the  most  reasonable  and  best  disposed,  on 
perusing  the  Scriptures  under  such  a  contemptible  shape,  so  far 
from  looking  upon  diem  as  the  work  of  God,  will,  ion  the  contrary, 
be  strongly  impelled  to  consider  them  as  mere  forgeries  of  some  ob- 
scure, ignorant,  and  illiterate  individual,  and  of  course  as  a  downright 
imposture. 

"  Among  many  instances  which  are  come  within  my  personal  no- 
tice of  the  effects  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  natives  by  the 
versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  idioms  of  India,  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  relating  the  following  only : — 

"  Being  in  a  neighbouring  village,  three  or  four  months  ago, 
I  received  there  the  visit  of  some  Christians  living  in  the  Bellary 
district,  in  a  place  called  Talairu,  where  between  30  and  40  Tilinga 
Christian  families  reside.  After  the  ordinary  marks  of  respect,  and 
die  usual  compliments,  one  of  my  visitors  took  a  book  out  of  a  small 
bag,  and  without  uttering  a  single  word,  laid  it  at  my  feet.  Oh 
opening  it,  I  found  it  was  a  translation  into  Tilinga  of  the  gospel  of 
St.  Matthew;  and  before  saying  any  thing  about  it,  I  wished  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  my  visitors  on  the  work.  Having  in- 
terrogated thenrfor  the  purpose,  the  person  who  had  delivered  it  to 
me  began  the  following  curious  account?  saying,  That  some  months 
back  two  Christians  of  their  village  went  to  Bellary  on  some  business, 
and  hearing  that  a  European  gooroo,  or  priest,  (whom  from  their 
account  I  understood  to  have  been  a  Protestant  missionary,)  was 
living  in  that  place,  they  went  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  that  they  had  been 
very  kindly  received  by  him,  and  that  after  a  good  deal  of  con- 
versation, chiefly  on  religious  subjects,  the  gooroo,  on  dismissing 
them,  had  made  them  a  present  of  die  book,  strongly  recommending 
them  to  have  a  chapter  of  its  contents  read  every  Sunday  in  their 
chapel  to  the  assembled  congregation ;  that  there  being  only  five  or 
six  individuals  among  the  congregation  who  could  write  and  read, 
on  their  return  they  called  on  them,  and  delivered  the  book  to 
them;  that  these  persons  had  assembled  together  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  it,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  its  contents ;  but  that 
they  were  unable  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  single  chapter ; 
that  in  their  perplexity  they  had  applied  to'  some  Pagans  living 
in  the  same  village,  to  assist  them  in  expounding  the  book ;  but  no 
one  among  them  had  been  able  to  understand  any  thing  about  it ; 
that  they  were  then  disposed  to  beKeve  that  the  foreign  gooroo, 
who  was  not  their  own,  had  given  them  such  a  work  to  make  a  jest 
of  them,  and  that  in  this  persuasion,  some  were  of  opinion,  that  it 
should  be  thrown  into  the  fire;  but  the  majority  wishing  to  become 
acquainted  at  least  with  the  outlines  of  the  work,  called  for  the 
purpose  on  a  brahmin  poorokita,  or  astrologer,  living  in  their 
neighbourhood  (which  circumstance  of  Christians  having  recourse  to 
a  Pagan  astrologer,  to  expound  the  Gospel  to  them,  is  not  the 
least  curious)  ;  that  the  poorohita  having  perused  one  or  two  pages 
In  their  presence,  told  them  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  curious 
book,  but  that  it  was  written  in  bo  loose  and  incoherent  a  style,  and 
Tn  so  obscure  a  manner,  that  it  would  require  some  days  to  become 
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acquainted  .with  the  whole.  He  therefore  dismissed  thero,  telling 
them  to  come  back  after  a  few.  days.  * 

"  When  the  Christians  returned,  the  poorohita  gave  them  the 
following  curious  answer,  assuring  them,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
that  he  had  thoroughly  perused  the  work  with  attention,  and  that  it 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  treatise  upon  magic ;  adding,  that  ft 
was  worked  up  in  obscure  and  incoherent  sentences,  quite  un- 
intelligible to  sudras ;  <  as  is  always  the  case/  said  he,  '  with 
works  treating  upon  occult  and  pernicious  sciences ;'  and  strongly 
recommending  them  to  destroy,  or  otherwise  get  rid  of  it,  as  it 
was  a  great  sin  to  keep  so  pernicious  a  book  in  their  possession/ 

"  Such  is  the  account  those  poor  simple  fellows  gave  me  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  The  fact  is,  that  the  poorohita  himself 
had  been  unable  to  understand  any  thing. about  it;  but  as  he  was 
unwilling  to  confess  his  ignorance  before  sudras,  he  thought  he  had 
better  give  them  this  awkward  explanation.  This  anecdote  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  now 
extant  in  the  country,  and  of  their  utility."     P.  125. 

To  these  forcible  objections  no  answer  has  been  given 
either  by  Mr.  Hough,  or  by  Mr.  Townley ;  or  rather,  there  is 
an  answer,  and  that  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  They  remind 
us  that  all  first  versions  must  be  incorrect.  They  assure  nfe 
that  great  pains  are  taken  in  revising  the  different  translations, 
and  they  adduce  instances  in  which  the  attention  of  the 
natives  has  been  arrested  by  a  perusal  of  these  Works,  even 
in  their  present  imperfect  state.  There  is  no  disputing  such 
facts,  but  they  bear  very  slightly  upon  the  question  at 
issue : 

"  He  reptobates,  however,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  character 
of  the  Translations  hitherto  made  into  the  Oriental  Languages ; 
and  maintains  that  they  are  so  very  imperfect,  that  they  cannot  be 
understood.  If  that  be  the  fact,  he  may  dissipate  his  apprehensions 
of  the  evi}  they  will  do;  for  it  will  certainly  go  far  to  neutralize  his 
objection,  -that  they  will  do  more  harm  to  Christianity  than  good. 
He  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  natives  are  not  so  industrious, 
.as  to  toil  through  a  volume  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. In  the  event,  then,  of  a  stray  copy  finding  its  way  to  a  man 
as  unprepared  for  it  as  he  may  suppose  him  to  be,  and  not  familiar 
with  the  style  in  which  it  is  rendered,  it  cannot  do  the  harm  which 
he  pretends  to  fear."    (¥.  125.) 

This  uhftot  mnch  to  the  purpose.  The  Abb6's  obj ection  is, 
that  the  Bibie  Society's  translations  of  Scripture  willnrejitdtoe 
the  natives  of  Hindostan  against  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
because  those  translations  are  in  many  instances  absurd.  To 
reply  that  the  Hindoos  are  too  lazy  to  discover  these  manifest 
imperfections;  seems  no  trifling  mistake  upon  the, part  of 
Mr.  Hough,    the  laziness  of  the  natives  afford*  a  strong 
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presumption  against  their  taking  the  trouble  to  separate  the 
sterling  ore  of  the  Gospel  from  the  dross  and  impurities  by 
which  it  is  concealed ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  person  being 
too  lazy  to  take  offence  at  what  shocks  his  ruling  prejudices, 
or  that  superficial  faults  will  not  be  detected  for  want  of 
industry. 

If  their  palliating  answer  is  injudicious,  the  more  direct 
reply  is  at  least  equally  unsatisfactory : 

"So  far,  then,  as  my  observation  has  extended,  I  affirm  that  the 
Abbe  Dubois  has  totally  failed  in  his  attempt  to  fix  a  stigma  upon 
the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society  in  the  East, 

"  I  admit  that  accurate  Translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  into 
the  various  languages  of  India,  are  difficult  to  be  obtained :  but 
first  versions  require,  and  will  receive,  indulgence  from  all  who 
candidly  consider  the  great  obstacles  with  which  the  translators 
have  to  contend.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  reply  to  M.  Dubois 
insinuations  against  the  Serampore  missionaries.  Their  qualifications 
for  the  important  task  they  have  undertaken;  the  vigilance  and 
labour  with  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  inaccuracies  in 
every  version  that  has  passed  through  their  hands,  have  been  fully, 
and,  to  every  unbiassed  mind,  satisfactorily  explained.*  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  degrading  those  estimable  men — men  whose  talents,  and 
worth,  Marquis  Wellesley,  Lord  Minto,  and  Marquis  Hastings,  toge- 
ther with  a  long  list  of  public  servants  in  Bengal,  eminent  no  less 
for  piety  than  ability,  knew  how  to  appreciate — to  intimate  the 
necessity  of  advancing  one  word  in  their  defence  against  the  Abbe's 
unwarranted  attack  jv   P.  35,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  no  defence  of  the  Bible  Society's  translation. 
Their  gross  inaccuracy  is  asserted,  not  only  by  the  Abb6 
Dubois,  but  by  every  person  who  has  written  or  spoken  upon 
the  subject,  save  and  except  the  Society  itself;  and  Mr.  Hough's 
defence  is,  that  Carey  and  Ward  were  men  of  talent  arid 
character,  aided  by  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Minto,  and  Lord 
'Hastings ;  and  therefore  they  have  translated  the  Bible  with 
accuracy ! ! 

Mr.  Townley  is  equally  careful  not  to  pledge  himself  for 
the  correctness  of  these  much  debated  works: 

■v 

"  I  anticipate  that  now  my  own  opinion  of  the  Indian  versions  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  may  be  demanded ;  and  I  shall  be  free,  as  far 
as  my  competency  extends,  to  give  it.  My  testimony  must,  how- 
ever,  be  confined  to  the  versions  in  the  Bengalee  language ;  for, 
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-  j 
except  in  a  very  slender  degree,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  othef 
of  the  Indian  dialects.  y 

?'  There,  exists  two  versions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee; 
one  by  Dr.  Carey,  and  the  other  by  the  late  Mr.  Ellerton,  of  Malda, 
both  of  them  admirably  acquainted  with  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the 
Hindoos  inhabiting  Bengal. 

"  Both  of  these  versions  are  of  great  and  acknowledged  merit, 
each  possessing  excellencies  peculiar  to  itself.  That  by  Dr.  Carey 
has  more  of  the  attractions  resulting  from  Sanscrit  stores,  and 
a  learned  modification  of  the  sacred  page.  That  by  Mr.  Ellerton 
excels  in  many  happy  renderings  of  a  familiar  and  idiomatic  kind. 
Whilst  capable  of  improvement  in  subsequent  editions,  they  are,  in 
their  present' state,  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Christian  teacher  in 
Bengal.  They  have  been  of  essential  service  to  myself,  and  are  so 
to  every  missionary  labouring  among  the  Hindoos  of  that  province. 
They  are  perused  by  many  hundreds  of  Hindoo  youths  in  different 
schools,  and  by  many  adult  Hindoos,  both  converted  and  un- 
converted; and  they  are  the  means  of  imparting  a  variety  of 
important  and  essential  benefits,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  to 
Bengal ;  and  if  the  author  should  insinuate  that  they  are  '  spurious 
versions/)*  ludicrous,  vulgar,  and  almost  unintelligible,'  and  looking 
like  '  forgeries  of  some  obscure,  ignorant,  and  illiterate  individual;' 
I  trust  that  such  insinuation  will  altogether  be  deemed  unwar- 
ranted. 

"  With  respect  to  the  various  other  versions  of  the  Scriptures , 
which  have  been  made  in  India,  I  am,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
unable  to  give  any  positive  opinion.    If  I  were  nevertheless  required 
to  state  what  is  my  impression  as  to  the  probability  of  the  several 
versions  being  adequately  executed,  I  should  say,  that  I  apprehend 
all  the  versions  are  not  of  equal  merit.     The  gradations  in  the  expe- 
rience and  skill  of  the  translators,  I  presume,  will  naturally  lead  to 
gradations  in  the  excellencies  and  detects  of  their  respective  versions. 
I  would  add,  that  I  snould  presume,  that  in  every  version  in  its  first 
stages,  there  would  probably  be  found  many  stiff  and  unidiomatic 
expressions,  and  a  multituae  of  renderings  capable  of  much  .im- 
provement.    In  this  sentiment  I  am  countenanced  by  one  of  the 
Serampore  missionaries,  the  late  Mr.  Ward,,  who  does  not  attempt  to 
represent  the  numerous  versions  executed  by  himself  and  colleagues 
as  having  no  or  few  defects.     i  Every  first  version  of  such  a  book  as 
the  Bible,'  says  Mr.  Ward,  ' in  any  language,  will  require  in  future 
editions  many  improvements,  and  ail  the  aids  possible  to  carry  those 
versions  to  perfection.'    I  would  add,  that  I  apprehend  the  worst 
executed  version  that  can  be  found  in  India,  contains  a  sufficiency  of 
what  is  plain  and  intelligible,  to  make  the  Hindoo  reader  acquainted 
with  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written,  wise  unto  life  eternal.     If  he 
be  of  an  humble,  teachable  disposition,  he  will,  I  apprehend,  dis- 
cover enough  to  guide  him  to  honour,  glory,  and  immortality ;  and 
if  he  be  of  a.  proud,  supercilious,  eavifiing  turn  of  mind,  then,  his 
contempt  of  an  imperfectly  executed  translation  of  the  word  of  God, 
made  for  his  benefit  by  a  benevolent  stranger  who  loves  him,  and 
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longs  for  his  felicity,  is  a  fault  chargeable,  not  on  the  version,  but  oil 
the  proud,  ungrateful  individual  who  thus  spurns  it." 

u  The  Mission  College,  established  by  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  metropolis,  may  be  expected 
to  render  very  considerable  aid  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
important  design.  That  learned  and  zealous  prelate,  in  laying 
down  the  plan  of  the  institution,  has  particularly  specified  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  Hindostan,  as 
one  principal  object  which  the  College  would  embrace.  '  In  the 
third  place/  Dr.  Middleton  states,  *  I  would  make  the  Mission 
College  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  translations.  Much  has  been 
done,  or  attempted  in  this  way  ;  but  by  no  means,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  so  much  and  so  well,  as  to  make  this  department  of  mis- 
sionary labour  superfluous  or  unimportant.  We  still  want  versions, 
which,  instead  of  being  the  work  of  one  or  two  individuals,  should 
be  the  joint  productions  of  several,  taking  their  allotted  portions  of 
Scripture,  submitting  their  tasks  to  approved  examiners,  and 
sending  the  whole  into  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  authority.' 

"  This  intimation  is  greatly  calculated  to  strengthen  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Christian  public,  that  in  due  time  the  Indian  translations 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  attain  a  sufficient  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  maturity,  to  constitute  them  standard  versions  of  the 
Sacred  Volume." 

The  last  passage  is  particularly  creditable  to  Mr.  Townley's 
candour ;  and  we  trust  that  such  a  hint  from  such  a  quarter 
will  not  be  thrown  away.  A  distinguished  Baptist  mis- 
sionary looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  assistance  of 
Bishop's  College  in  providing  standard  versions  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  H«  admits,  therefore,  that  standards  are  wanting ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  existing  versions  are  incorrect.  And  yet 
it  is  for  asserting  this  very  fact  that  he  quarrels  with  the 
Abbe  Dubois.  Even  before  Mr.  Hough's  admission,  the 
point  was  as  certain  as  such  a  point  could  be.  "  I  hope/' 
says  a  learned  correspondent  of  our's,  speaking  of  a  new 
translation  now  in  some  forwardness,  "  that,  unlike  many 
now  in  India,  it  will  neither  offend  the  learned  native  by 
its  barbarism,  nor  the  biblical  critic  by  its  incorrectness." 
"  The  Bombay  Bible  Society,"  observes  another  highly 
esteemed  friend,  "  has  assisted  the  missionaries  in  trans- 
lating the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  Gufearatee,  and 
t\e  Gospel  into  Mahratta,  And  the  fact  is  remarkable, 
because  the  Serampore  translators  professed  to  have  done 
the  same  before.  But  their  translation  is  almost  entirely 
Sanscrit,  and  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  the  Bombay  Society  would  not  have ' 
been  justified  in  making  entirely  new  translations,  without 
any  allusion  to  those  of  Serampore."    These  are  the  tea- 
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timohies  of  m6at  respectable  men,  who  can*  hardly  be 
mistaken  upon  the  subject  in  dispute ;  and  if  they  are  not 
enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  are 
for  the  present  without  a  name,  we  may  refer  the  reader 
to  ah  authority  not  liable  to  either  of  these  objections, 
"  For  my  part,  says  Dr.  Henderson,  in  the  very  sensible 
pamphlet  which  unanswerably  established  the  Mahometanism 
of  the  Bible  Society's  Turkish  New  Testament,  "  I  cannot 
help  expressing  it  as  my  conviction,  founded  on  a  knowledge 
of  tacts,  that  a  surprising  degree  of  credulity  has  obtained, 
and  still  in  part  obtains,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those 
to  whom  the  overwhelming  responsibility  has  been  attached, 
of  providing  translations  and  editions  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures." 

Adding  these  assertions  to  that  of  the  Abb6  Dubois, 
and  comparing  them  with  Mr.  Hough's  very  qualified  nega- 
tive, we  rejoice  with  Mr.  Townley  at  the  prospect  of  oW 
taining  standard  versions ;  and  let  us  not  forget  that  it 
is  Bishop's  College  from  which  these  versions  are  expected 
to  emanate. 

There  is  one  other  portion  of  the  controversy  between  the 
Abbe  and  his  correspondents  to  which  we  must  briefly  ad* 
vert,  namely,  the  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  the 
labours  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  its  kindred, 
associations*  The  Abb6  asserts  that  it  has  been  much  ex- 
aggerated. 

"  I  will  now  close  the  discussion  I  have  carried  on  in  this  and  the 
foregoing  letters.  When  I  commenced  them,  I  did  hot  imagine 
I  should  go  so  far  into  the  question.  I  was  induced  to  enter  into  so 
many  details  by  the  consideration  that  elucidations  on  this  interest- 
ing subject,  by  a  person  of  my  profession  and  experience,  might 
prove  of  some  advantage  to  the  public,  among  whom,  it  appears, 
much  ignorance  and  misapprehension  prevails,  and  whose  opinion 
has  been  in  a  high  degree  misled  by  imperfect,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, erroneous  statements,  published  of  late,  at  home,  by  per- 
sons led  astray  by  a  misguided  religious  zeal,  and  who  took  upon 
themselves  to  treat  of  matters  with  which  they  were  scarcely  at  all,  or 
but  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 

"  In  fact,  .on  perusing  the  reports  of  those  gentlemen,  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  might  be  induced  to  suppose,  that  the 
Hindoos  are  a  people  quite  prepared  for  a  revolution  in  their  re-, 
ligious  system,  and  ready  to  break  to  pieces  and  trample  upon  their 
gods  of  stone  and  brass.  One*  would  think,  in  hearing  them,  that 
these  fields  "  are  white  already  to  harve$t"  and  that  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  come  with  sickles  sad  baskets  to  cut  down  and  gather  an, 
abundant  crop. 

«  % 
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!  u  For  my  part,  as  an  experienced  veteran  in  this  kind  of  sacred 
militia,  engaged  for  a  long  period  in  the  same  kind  of  holy  warfare, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character,  the  dispositions,  and  re- 
sources of  the  common  foe,  and  with  all  the  difficulties  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  contest,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  entertain,  the 
most  serious  doubts  of  the  truth  of  those  pompous  and  all-promising 
reports,  until  more  unbiassed  and  more  impartial  evidence  shall  have 
removed  my  scepticism."    P.  139. 

.  When  we  perceived  that  both  Mr,.  Hough  and  Mr.Townley 
had  devoted  separate  chapters  to  the  "  Success  of  the  Pro- 
testant Missions,"  we  anticipated  a  triumphant  reply  to  these 
serious  imputations.  The,  following  are  the  most  distinct 
answers  we  can  find  : 

u  But  while  I  thus  explain  the  means  which  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries employ  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Jlindostan ; 
dnd  maintain,  in  opposition  to  the  Abbe  Dubois'  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  accomplish  that  end  than  any 
which  the  Jesuits  have  used ;  I  nevertheless  beg  to  state,  that,  with- 
out God's  blessing,  they  do  not  depend  upon  any  means  for  success. 
Fully  do  I  concur  in  opinion  with,  him,  as  he  restates  his  position, 
'  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  there  is  no  human  possibility 
of  converting  the  Hindoos:'  (p. 2.)  I  know  the  difficulties;  have 
grappled  with  them  as  well  as  he  ;  and  again  and  again  have  been 
compelled  to  stand  still.  But,  praised  be  God !  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case  ;  and  one  instance  of  success  has  appeared  to  me  an 
ample  remuneration  for  the  labour  expended  upon  twenty  failures. 
P.  183. 

"  Here  I  might  speak  of  a  catechist  of  high  caste,  who,  by  eating 
and  drinking  in  my  presence  what  was  handed  to  him  by  &  pariah 
servant,  gave  incontestable  proof  of  his  having  renounced  caste,  and 
all  Pagan  distinctions,  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  After  this,  he  con* 
tinued  in  my  service  several -months;  and  I  bad  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  of  his  sincerity,  and  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  success 
that  attended  his  labours.  •  I  might  dwell  also  with  satisfaction  upon 
the  character  pf  another  catechist,  whom  I  employed  about  four 
years  in  a  confidential  situation.  The  humility,  piety*  zeal,  and  in- 
tegrity of  this  man  were  as  evident  fruits  of  the  Spirit  as  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  witnessed.  To  these  I  might  add  several  private 
Christians  among  the  Tinnevelly  Protestants,  who,  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  were  sincere  converts :  also  several  priests,  cate- 
chists,  and  laymen  at  Madras,  Vepery,  Tanjore,  Tranquebar,  and 
in  North  India.  But  my  object  is,  not  so  much  to  count  the  number 
of  converts  upon  whose  sincerity  we  may  rely,  as  to  shew^rowi  my 
&mn  experience,  that  the  work  of  conversion  is  actually  begun  tn 
India.  One  instance  is  sufficient  to  establish  my  point,  and  over- 
turn the  whole  of  the  Abbe  Dubois'  reasoning  and  conclusions. 
1 have  given  three  cases,  at  least,  of  native  converts,  who  have 
come  under  my  personal  observation,  and  of  whose  "  real "  cow- 
version  I  can  speak  with  some  confidence."    P.  209. 
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"  But  to  proceed  with  the  main  subject  of  the  chapter.  When 
I  left  Bengal  in  the  month  of  November,  1822,  there  was  one, 
Hindoo,  concerning  whom  the  missionaries  in  Calcutta  had  hopes ; 
that  he  was  really,  from  upright  motives,  seeking  admission  into  the 
Christian  church ;  these  hopes  have  been  subsequently  strengthened, 
and  he  has  been  actually  baptized.  Herein  there  has  been  a  simi- 
larity between  the  'first  fruit  of  missionary  exertions  reaped  by  the 
London  Society,  and  that  gathered  by  the  Baptist  missionaries.  The' 
first  Hindoo-  convert,  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  mis-' 
sionaries  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  won  to  the  cross  of  Christ 
after  their  society  had- commenced  its  operations 'in  India  about 
seven  years:  the  London  Society  in  Calcutta  have  obtained  their 
first  convert  after  about  the  same  Japse  of  time. 

"  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Church  Society  reaped  their  first' 
fruits  at  Burdwan  also,  after  having  the  faith  and  patience  of  their 
missionaries  put  to  the  test  during  a  period  of  about  the  same; 
duration."    P.  109. 

From  the  caution  which  they  have  observed  in  the  works 
before  us,  not  less  than  from  tneir  general  character,  these: 
gentlemen  are  clearly  incapable  of  asserting  what  they  do 
not  suppose  to  be  true.    We  have  no  doubt  that  they  be- 
lieve the  reality  of  the  conversion  which  they  report,  and  w$, 
see  no  reason  to  differ  from  them  on  the  subject;  but  can 
they  possibly  imagine  that  these  timid  assertions  will  su$ce 
to  rescue  '*  the  pompous  and  all-promising  reports  of  their, 
societies  "  from  the  Just  indignation  of  the  Abb6?     Is  there- 
not  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  (statements  of  these; 
individual  gentlemen,  for  which  they  pledge,  their  own  word,, 
and  the   "  emblazoned  panegyrics  <  of  official  reports "  (a# 
Dr.  Henderson  calls  them)  for  which  no  individual  is  an- 
swerable.    The  reader  will  not  be  able  to  discover  a  satis-, 
factory  answer  to  these  questions  in  any  of  the  works. under 
review.     The  charge  is,  that  the  general  tenor  of  the  re- 
ports, the  speeches  of  certain  itinerant  orators,  and  the  com- 
mon language  of  their  party,  exaggerate  the  success  of  the, 
missionaries.     Mr.  Hough  and  Mr.Townley  reply,  that  to, 
the  best  of  their  belief*  ten  or  twelve  real  conversions  haye 
taken  place.  .  Is  this  the  language  of  Mr.Townley  in  the 
sermons  which  he  delights  to  preach  in  all  the  market  towns 
in  the  kingdom?     Is  this  the  language  of  Mr. Parson,  who 
has  harangued  so  many  church  missionary  meetings  in  the 
course  of  the  last  summer,  and  informed  them,  we  presume, 
of  the  respect  with  which  he  treated  Bishop  Middleton,  and 
of  the  reception  which  he  gave  to  Bishop  Heber  ?     We  can 
only  say,  that  if  they  are,,  if  these  gentlemen  have  used  the 
moderate  and  qualified  language  which  distinguishes  the 
answerer$,of  Dubois,  their  hearers  must  be  deaf  or  stupid ; 
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for  we  never  met  with  one  of  them  who  viewed  the  btisiness 
in  this  light,  and  we  suspect  they  will  be  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  difference  between  oratorical  amplification,  and 
written  accuracy  and  precision.  The  only  success  worth 
mentioning  which  the  missionaries  have  obtained,  or  which 
is  claimed  by  Mr.  Hough  and  Mr.  Townley,  is  the  extensive 
establishment  of  native  schools,  and  the  employment  of  a  few 
indifferently  qualified  native  teachers.  If  these  advantages 
are  duly  improved,  they  may  lead  to  important  results ;  but 
those  results  will  not  be  secured,  unless  the  education  of  the 
native  teachers  is  conducted  upon  sound  principles.  Mr. 
Townley  deplores  the  loss  of  a  Brahmin,  who  had  a  goodly 
"  gift  in  prayer  ;w  and  Mr.  Hough  commends  the  reports  of 
Abdool  Messeh,  for  which  it  is  generally  understood  that  we 
are  indebted  to  Archdeacon  Corry.  But  whether  this  be  or 
be  not  the  fact,  the  judicious,  and  orthodox,  and  adequate 
instruction  of  such  natives  as  aspire  to  the  rank  of  teachers, 
is  the  point  upon  which  most  of  what  is  about  to  be  done 
must  hinge ;  and  what  plan  that  deserves  the  name. has  been 
suggested  for  such  instruction,  except  that  chalked  out  by 
the  projector  and  first  visitor  of  Bishop's  College? 

This  question  will  be  put  with  still  more  effect  when  we 
have  attended  to  the  "  Persian  Controversies."  They  con- 
sist of  the  tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  which 
were  composed  by  the  late  Mr.  Marty n,  and  his  opponents ; 
and  we  heartily  concur  with  Professor  Lee,  in  his  estimate  of 
their  importance.  It  is  rumoured,  that  the  highest  authorities 
in  British  India  intend  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with 
Mahometans.  We  will  not  credit  so  strange  a  tale;  but 
among  many  other  reasons  why  it  cannot  be  true,  we  may 
notice  the  progress  which  has  been  already  made,  and 
the  great  danger  of  arresting  it.  The  Mahometans  have 
been  attacked  with  vehemence;  and  .not  contented  with 
remaining  on  the  defensive,  they  have  attacked  Christi- 
anity in  return;  impeached  the  authenticity  and  truth  of 
the  Bible,  and  entered  upon  an  immense  field  of  critical, 
historical,  metaphysical,  and  sceptical  inquiiy.  To  decline 
the  contest  therefore,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  impolitic.  It  would  be  supposed,  and  not 
unreasonably,  that  Christians  were  no  match  for  the  learned 
defenders  of  Islam.  It  would  be  said,  that  we  are  eager  to 
encounter  an  ignorant  idolatrous  Hindoo ;  but  retire,  in  alarm 
and  disgrace,  before  the  followers  of  the  true  prophet. 
Professor  Lee  very  sensibly  observes,  that  every  missionary 
should  be  prepared  to  cope  with  Mahometan  errors;  and  he 
gives  a  gentle  hint  that  it  is  not  commonly  the  case. 
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"  As  the  following  pages  may  perhaps  be  found  useful  to  mis- 
lionaries  and  others,  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
this  question,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
notices  and  extracts  from  the  controversy  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
times  of  Mr.  Martyn ;  especially  as  that  controversy  was  prosecuted 
to  a  much  greater  length  than  his,  and  contains  much  valuable  matter 
on  the  subject.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  know  where  books 
treating  on  this  question  are  to  be  found ;  because  we  hear  it  some- 
times affirmed,  that  a  missionary  has  not  the  means,  in  this  country, 
of  acquiring  a  deep  and  accurate  insight  into  the  opinions  of  the 
Mohammedans : — that  Grotius,  Sale,  and  others,  have  left  us  in  the  a 
dark,  as  to  their  metaphysics,  mysticism,  &a  and  therefore,  that  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  learn  their  language  in  the  East,  but  also  their 
opinions.  As  far,  however,  as  my  knowledge  of  this  subject  goes, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  express  a  different  opinion,  having  no  doubt, 
that  both  the  languages  and  opinions  of  the  Orientals  can  be  learned 
in  this  country  at  as  little  expense,  and  in  as  little  time,  as  they  can 
in  the  East,  and  at  a  much  less  risk.  Our  public  libraries  contain 
the  very  best  books  on  every  subject  connected  with  grammar, 
history,  ethics,  theology,  geography,  and  every  other  science ;  and 
to  which,  even  in  the  East  itself,  access  is  seldom  to  be  had. 
Valuable  as  the  labours  of  Mr.  Martyn  certainly  were,  yet  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  if  he  had  passed  a  short  time  in  this  country  in  a  prepa- 
ratory course  of  Oriental  reading,  he  would  not  only  have  done  more 
than  he  has,  but  he  would  have  done  it  better,  and  with  far  greater 
comfort  to  himself."     P.  i. 

The  account  thus  promised  is  contained  in  the  professor's 
preface,  and  is  well  worth  reading ;  but  Mr.  Martyn,  and  his 
antagonists,  have  a  more  immediate  claim  upon  our  attention. 
The  professor's  account  of  them  is  contained  in  the  following 
passages : — 

"  It  appears  from  his  Memoirs,  that  he  left  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in 
January  1811,  and  arrived  at  Shiraz  in  the  June  following.  After 
disputing  several  times  with  the  literati  of  that  place,  he  was  informed 
on  July  3,  that  Mirza  Ibrahim,  the  preceptor  of  all  the  Moolas,  was 
then  writing  a  book  in  defence  of  Mohammedanism;  which  appeared 
accordingly  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  '  A  considerable  time 
had  been  spent,'  it  is  said,  *  in  its  preparation ;  and,  on  its  seeing  the 
light,  it  obtained  the  credit  of  surpassing  all  former  treatises  upon 
Islam.'  The  epigraphe  to  this  tract,  given  in  Mr.  Martyn  s  Memoirs, 
does  not  occur  in  the  manuscript  which  has  come  to  my  hands ;  it  is- 
this :  '  This  was  finished  by  Ibraheem  ben  al  Hosyn,  after  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day  of  the  week,  the  23d  of  the  month  Jemadi  the 
second,  in  the  year  1223  of  the  Hegira  of  the  prophet.  On  him 
who  fled  be  a  thousand  salutations !'"    P.  cxv. 

"  «  His  answer,'  says  Mr.  Martyn's  biographer,  (p.  403),  'was 
divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  was  devoted  principally  to  an  attack 
upon  Mahometanism :  the  second  was  intended  to  display  the  evi- 
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dences  and  establish  the  authority  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was 
written  in  Persian,  and  from  a  translation  of  the  first  part,  which  has 
been  found,  we  perceive  that  Mr.Martyn>  '  having  such  hope,'  used 
gre^t  plainness  of  speech,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  treated  his 
opponent  with  meekness  and  courtesy,'  &c.      ... 

"  This  is  not  quite  correct.  Mr.  Martyn's  replies  consisted  not  of 
two>  but  of  three  parts,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  from  the  following 
translations.  Nor  do  they  treat  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  at 
least  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  usually  received.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  third  tract,  indeed,  some  of  the  evidences  in  favour  of 
Christianity  are  proposed :  but  with  this  Mr.  Martyn's  biographer 
seems  not  to  have  been  acquainted."    P.cxvi.  . 

The  tract  of  Mirza  Ibrahim  sets  out  with  asserting  the 
necessity  of  a  miracle  to  establish  the  reality  of  a  prophetic 
mission,  and  defines  a  miracle  to  be,  "  an  effect  exceeding 
common  experience,  corresponding  to  a  claim  of  prophecy 
made,  and  accompanied  by  a  challenge  to  produce  the  like.'* 
We  are  therefore  told,  that  to  judge  whether  an  event  be  mira- 
culous, the  person  judging  must  be  of  the  sect  or  calling  to 
which  the.  miracle  naturalfy  attaches  itself  j;  as  for  example, 
that  he  be  a  magician  as  it  respects  the  miracles  of  Moses, 
or  a  physician  with  respect  to  the  greater  part  of  the  miracles* 
of  Jesus.  That  it  is  not  usual  with  God  to  permit  the 
performance  of  miracles,  to  absolute  sufficiency,  that  is  to  say; 
in  such  numbers  as  to  satisfy  every  scientific  person  by 
a  reference  to  his  own  particular  science,  but  that  one  set  of 
men  are  immediately  convinced,  and  others  may  be  satisfied 
through  their  intervention. 

"  These  things  then  being  premised,  we  now  affirm  that  there 
appealed  an  Arab  among  us,  who,  making  a  claim  to  prophecy,, 
proposed  as  his  miracle  the  production  of  a  certain  written  compo- 
sition, and  then  asserted  that  mankind  were  unable  to  produce  the 
like,  by  any  effort  of  rhetoric,  or  any  thing  else.  And  since  we  have 
shewn*  that  ft  miracle  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  one  science, 
to  the  exclusion' of  another,  provided  it  be  such  as  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  a  prophet,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  his  making  this 
the  miracle,  Upon  which  he  would  establish  his  prophetic  mission. 
And  since  we-  have  also  shewn,  that  an  assurance  of  the  reality  of 
the  miracle  is  to  be  obtained  either  from  a  knowledge  of  the  science, 
&c.  to  which  the  alleged  miracle  is  referrible;  or,  by  the  attestation 
of  those  skilled  in  such  science,  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the' 
like.  And  as  we  have  also  shewn  that  an  absolute  sufficiency  in  the 
assurance  of  inability  is  not  to  be  expected,  as  laid  down  in  the  first 
place  ;■  we  now  affirm,  that  the  mission  of  Mohammed  has  been  esta- 
blished with  the  Arabs,  Persians,  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Dailam.  With  the  Arabs,  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  language,  and  of  the  science  of  eloquence.  ,  Had  therefore 
his  production  originated  in  this  science^  they  could  have  produced. 
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its  equal.  But  they  have  not,  notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  rf 
their  orators  add  preachers,  and  die  prevalence  of  tne&e  professions, 
at  that  time :  to  which  may  be  added,  the  extreme  enmity  they 
would  exercise  towards  him,  as  is  always  the  case,  when  such  claims 
are  advanced.  His  mission  too -is  established  with  others,  by  the 
confession  of  the  learned  among  the  Arabs  (numerous  as  they  were, 
and  extensive  as  were  their  territories)  of  their  utter  inability  to  pro* 
duce  the  like.  Bo  that,  in  fact,  no  one  of  them,  during  the  space  of 
twelve  hundred  years,  has  yet  produced  the  like,  notwithstanding  the 
continued  allegations  of  the  preachers  of  Islamism,  that  the  Koran 
holds  out  a  challenge  to  all.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  a  prophetic 
mission,  nothing  less  than  assurance  can  be  admitted  as  of  any 
weight :  and  therefore,  assurance  is  of  the  first  importance.  But  as- 
surance has  here  been  obtained  in  the  most  satisfactory  manners 
namely,  from  the  inability  of  men  to  produce  the  like ;  just  as  the 
claim  had  been  made  by  Mohammed ;  his  mission  has  therefore  been 
thus  established  with  those  also,  who  were  not  Arabs."    P.  9. 

"  This  assurance  is  then  to  be  obtained  from  an  acquaintance" 
with  the  science  of  eloquence,  which  must  be  founded  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  language,  just  as  it  is  from  the  unanimous 
confession  of  the  learned ;  viz.  that  it  is  a  miracle,  and  not  the  effect 
of'  eloquence  alone  i— an  assurance,  in  which  there  can  remain  no 
doubt;  and  no  less  convincing  than  that  of  the  miracles  of  the  other 
prophets.  ■    Nay,  it  is  more  so ;  for  the  impossibility  of  imitation  is 
now  just  what  it  was  at  the  first  performance  of  the  miracle,  on* 
account  of  its  perpetuity,  and  its  utter  incapability  of  decay*    And 
further,  it  will  fot  ever  remain  just  what  it  was  at  the  first  propaga- 
tion of  Islamism,  contrary  to  the  character  of  the  miracles  of  other 
prophets,  of  which  we  have  now  nothing  remaining  but  mere  rela-> 
tions,  as  Moses  or  Jesus,  for  instance,  did  this  or  that ;  or  it  is  thus 
preserved  by  tradition.     But  no  relation  can  have  the  evidence  of  an 
eye-witness*     The  miracles  of  other  prophets,  moreover,  in  addition 
to  t,heir  want  of  evidence,  as  already  noticed,  when  compared  witji 
that  of  the  Koran,  will  by  length  of  time  become  less  and  less  con-. 
yincing ;  because  in  process  of  time  any  relation  must  become  less, 
impressive.     But  the  miracle  of  the  Koran,  on  the  contrary,  will* 
in  process  of  time,  become  more  so,  because  the  learned  who  have 
confessed  their  inability  to  produce  the  like,,  will  have  been  more 
numerous,  though  the  miracle  itself  will  remain  exactly  what  it  was 
at  the  first :  and  the  conviction  of  its  being  a  miracle  will  thus  be- 
come more  powerful*     Hence  will  the  mystery  be  explained,  why, 
this  prophet  was,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  termed  the  seal  of . 
prophecy:  because,  as  the  evidence  of  their  miracles  is  daily  be«: 
coming  weaker,  a  time  must  at/last  arrive,  when  it  will  fail  of  affording, 
assurance,  that  they  were  miracles  at  all ;  whence  would  arise  the, 
necessity  of  the  mission  of  another  prophet  and  other  miracles,. 
4  lest  men  should  have  an  argument  of  excuse  against  God  after  the. 
Apostles  had  been  sent  to  them :'  contrary  to  what  is  the  fact,  as  it. 
respects  this  prophet  and  his  miracles;  which  will  remain  to .  the  day, 
^dgment,  not  only  what  it  was  at  the  first,  but  more  convincing.; 
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And  hence  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  another  prophet,  or  for 
other  miracles  to  all  eternity.''    P.  12. 

Such  is  the  direct  argument  for  Islamism  with  which 
Mirza  Ibrahim  encountered  Mr.  Martyn.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  reasoning  is  indisputable ;  and  if  we  do  not  believe  that 
men  would  embrace  Mahometanism  on  these,  grounds,  still 
less  can  we  expect  them  to  quit  it,  while  such  plausible 
defenses  are  unanswered.  If  Mr.  Martyn  or  professor  Lee 
have  furnished  a  sufficient  answer,  sufficient  not  only  for  the 
European  but  for  the  Asiatic  inquirer  after  truth,  they  have 
deserved  well  of  the  church  of  Christ;  but  with  great  respect 
for  their  talents,  we  think  they  have  not  accomplished  this 
task.  Both  of  them  haver  shewn  considerable  skill  in  ex-* 
posing  Mirza  Ibrahim's  false  logic.  Mr.  Martyn,  more  espe- 
cially, meets  him  on  the  ground  of  miracles,  and  proves  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Mahometan  argument. 

"  It  has  been  said,  (p.  10),  that  the  Koran's  being  a  miracle  has 
been  established  with  those  who  are  not  Arabs,  by  the  Arabs  con- 
fession of  inability  to  produce  its  equal.  We  reply:  that,  waving 
what  has  already  been  said,  the  confession  of  the  Arabs  can  have  no 
weight  with  us;  because,  in  this  case,  they  are  parties  concerned  : 
and  no  one  is  absurd  enough  to  make  the  same  party,  both  opponent 
and  judge.  If  it  be  asked,  how  then  can  we  satisfy  ourselves  whe- 
ther the  Koran  is  a  miracle  or  hot,  if  we  are  not  to  believe  what 
the  Arabs  say  on  that  point,  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  peculiarities ' 
of  the  language  ?  We  answer :  in  cases  where  no  judge  can  be  found, 
decision  must  necessarily  be  suspended."    P.  87. 

1  "  We  answer,,  in  the  second  place,  that  had  not  the  Arabs 
a  violent  motive  for  what  they  say,  it  is  probable  they  would  give 
a  different  testimony.  But  the  truth  is,  they  have  a  violent  motive, 
in  which  is  implicated  the  necessity  of  changing  their  religion,  of 
confessing  the  folly  and  error  of  their  forefathers,  and  of  denying 
the  truth  of  what  both  they  and  their  forefathers  have  hitherto  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject  of  religion.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  they 
may  not  be  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  truth  in  these  matters.  And, 
if  they  are  conscious  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said,  that  may 
perhaps  be  an  additional  motive  to  silence.  But  supposing  the 
utmost,  viz.  that  some  should  from  time  to  time  have  let  out  the 
truth ;  or  have  produced  an  equal  to  the  Koran,  who,  in  this  case, 
should  have  been  judge,  or  have  determined  that  such  production 
was  equal  to  the  Koran?  If  it  be  said,  that  this  could  have  been 
determined  by  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  we  answer,  first:  This  would 
be  contrary  to  the  supposition  that  the  Koran's  being  a  miracle  is 
determined -from' its  exceeding  the  rules  hitherto  laid  down  in  that 
science.  And,  secondly,  that  as  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric  are  taken  from 
the  Koran,  and  every  rule  in  that  science  is  established  by  a  citation 
from  it,  it  must  follow,  that  the  rules  of  rhetoric  are  to  be  tried  by 
the  Koran,  and  not  the  Koran  by  the  rules  of  rhetoric ;  as  it  there- 
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fore  is  agreed  among  the  Arabs,  that  the  Koran  possesses  the  highest 
degree  of  elegance,  every  thing,  not  perfectly  accordant  with  it,  will 
of  course  be  deemed  inelegant. 

"  If  it  be  said  that  at  the  time  of  Mohammed  there  were  many 
professors  of  eloquence,  who,  notwithstanding  their  endeavours  to 
produce  an  equal  to  the  Koran,  found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  and 
that  this  is  proof  sufficient  for  them.    We  reply ;  we  are  not  quite 
satisfied  that  the  professors  of  eloquence  were  at  all  numerous  in 
those  times ;  for  it  appears  from  several  passages  both  of  the  Koran 
and  the  traditions,  that  Mahommed  was  raised  up  from  among  an 
illiterate  nation.    And,  again,  both  the  commentators  and  historians 
call  the  Arabs  an  illiterate  people  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance 
of  writing  and  want  of  wealth,  in  those  times.    And  as  the  learned 
affirm,  that  to  be  illiterate  does  not  necessarily  preclude  the  pogsi- 
tity  of  being  .eloquent,  (it  being  possible  that  some  one  may  at  the 
same  time  be  both  illiterate  and  eloquent),  upon  what  principle  is  it, 
that  they  also  affirm,  that  Mohammed's  being  illiterate  constitutes 
one  of  the  miracles  of  the  Koran,  unless  they  could  have  first  shewn, 
that  to  be  illiterate  necessarily  precludes  the  possibility  of  being  elo- 
quent? And,  as  to  the  existence  of  one  or  two  poets  in  those  times,  we 
affirm,  that  circumstance  can  avail  but  little;  according  to  the 
adage :  "  What  is  rare,  is  as  nothing."    Besides,  if  we  even  allow 
that  there  were  many,  still  we  are  not  prepared  also  to  allow  that  they 
did  not  produce  an  equal  to  the  Koran ;  because  this  wants  proof. 
And  again,  should  we  allow  that  they  did  not  produce  an  equal,  still 
we  do  not  therefore  also  allow,  that  if  they  had  made  the  attempt 
they  could  not  have  succeeded.    Because,  as  long  as  Mohammed 
remains  in  Mecca,  and  it  was  not  known  how  this  affair  would  end, 
people  would  not  be  very  anxious  on  this  subject ;  and  particularly 
the  more  sober,  who  saw  that  his  object  was  to  call  the  Arabs  from  the 
worship  of  idols  to  that  of  the  true  God:  and  if  a  few  idolaters  had 
really  been  unable,  during  so  short  a  period  of  time,  to  produce  an 
equal,  no  very  great  stress  can  be  laid  on  that.     But  after  Moham- 
med got  to  Medina,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  no  one  among  the 
Arabs  had  dared  to  say  that  he  could  prove  the  Koran  not  to.  be 
a  miracle,  or  that  Mohammed  was  not  a  prophet ;  or  that  he  could 
produce,  or  had  produced,  an  equal   to  his  book.    But  further, 
should  we  allow  that  the  attempt  had  been  made,  and  failed,  still  it 
would  not  follow  that  the  Koran  is  miraculous.  For,  it  is  well  known 
that  ancient  books  are  to  be  found  in  some  languages,  to  which  no 
one  can  now  produce  equals.     Such,  for  example,  as  the  writings  of 
Homer  in  the  Greek,  or  those  of  Virgil  in  the  Latin  ;  or  some  others 
in  other  languages,  which  might  here  be  mentioned.     The  same  may 
he  said  too  of  many  productions  of  art,  which  have  come  down  from 
former  times;  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  moderns, 
to  equal  has  yet  been  produced :  contrary  to  the  case  of  the  Koran, 
to  which,  on  account  either  of  superstition  or  fear,  few  have  thought 
of  opposing  their  skill  in  composition.     Hence  it  will  appear  how  the 
repeated  challenges,  in  the  Koran  to  produce  its  equal  are  tol?e-un- 
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derstood :  and  also,  that  the  Koran  itself,  although  no  one  might 
have  been  able  to  produce  its  equal*  is  no  miracle."    P.  88.  , 

This  is  better  said  than  any  thing  else  in  the  volume ;  and' 
is  a  proof  that  much  might  have  been  done  by  Martyn,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  and  his  exertions  judiciously  directed 
JJut  it  refutes  a  particular  treatise,  rather  than  a  general 
system;  and  the  most  that  can  be  expected  of  it,  is  to  put' 
Mirza  Ibrahim,  to  silence.  Mr.  Martyn's  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity is  liable  to  many  objections.  The  ground-work  of  it 
is  the  d  priori  necessity  of  an  atonement,  a  truth  which  infi- 
dels may  reasonably  dispute.  They  will  contend,  that  Go  A 
might  have  appointed  some  other  method  for  the  pardon  and 
salvation  of  man;  and  until  they  are  driven  from  this  post, 
Mr.  Martyn's  argument  will  have  no  effect.  The  remainder 
of  it  is  inferior  to  many  well  knoWn  tracts  upon  the  evi- 
dences; and  on  the  whole,  we  should  rather  say,  that  he- 
wrote  a  clever  pamphlet,  than  that  he  gave  Mahometanism 
a  heavy  blow  .'."'-" 

The  reply  which  he  cabled  forth,  is  in  one  sense  heavy 
enough.  It  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  professor's  volume, 
and  is  written  not  by  the  original  advocate  of  Islamism,  but. 
by  a  third  person  named  Mahommed  Ruza,  who  has  re-asserted 
Mirza  Ibrahim's  principles,  and  contended,  that  Mahomet 
was  predicted  in  the  Jewish  scriptures,  if  not  in  the  corrupted 
copies  of  them,  which  are  current  in  Christendom.  We  can-' 
not  now  follow  the  writer  through  this  treatise,  but  must  con* 
tent  ourselves  with  extracting  professor  Lee's  summary  of  it, 
which  forms  the  introduction  to  his  remarks  upon  the  con- 
troversy. 

"  In  resuming  the  question  discussed  in  the  preceding  tracts,  it. 
has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  follow  the  line  of  argument 
adopted  either  by  Mr.  Martyn  or  his  opponents ;  because,  however 
the  particular  topics  discussed  by  them  might  be  vindicated  or  re- 
futed, the  general  question  at  issue  may  nevertheless  not  be  advanced 
by  such  a  method ;  and  the  reader,  reduced  perhaps  to  the  mortifying 
consideration,  that  time  and  pains  had  been  thrown  away,  may  at: 
last  ask,  To  what  purpose  has  been  this  waste?  It  is  our  intention,; 
therefore,  to  take  a  different  line  of  argument ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion,  which  will  tend  to  place  the  subject  before 
us  in  a  profitable  point  of  view,  adverting  occasionally  to  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  as  the  nature 
of  our  subject  may  require. 

,  "  Situated  as  Mr.  Martyn  was  in  Persia,  with  a  short  Tract  on  the 
Mohommedan  religion  before  him,  and  his  health  precarious,  the  course, 
he  has  taken  was  perhaps  the  only  one  practicable :  but,  as  an  elabo- . 
raj&  reply  to  bim  has  now  appeared,  in  which  the  principal^rgumenUi 
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generally  urged  in  favour  of  Islamism  are  to  be  found,1  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  examine  them  at  some  length,  not  merely  to  refute  them, 
but  to  enable  ourselves  to  propose  a  more  rational  and  profitable 
creed,  with  the  greater  probability  of  success. 

"  It  must  have  appeared  from  what  has  already  been  detailed,  that 
the  arguments  of  a  Mohammedan  are  not  quite  so  easily  to  be  met 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  In  addition  to  the  opinion  that 
our  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  corrupted,  and,  therefore,  un- 
worthy of  credit,  the  professor  of  Islamism  has  fortified  his  system 
by  metaphysical  disquisitions,  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  more 
difficult  to  be  refuted;  not  because  they  are  true,  but  because 
a  system  of  erroneous  reasoning  is  also  to  be  set  aside,  and  docu- 
ments, now  believed  to  be  authentic,  to  be  proved  unworthy  of  cre- 
dit. In  addition  to  this,  we  have  to  assail  a  system  of  mysticism,  of 
almost  too  indefinite  a  nature  to  be  made  the  subject  of  analogical 
enquiry. 

"  In  this,  the  Deity  is  not  only  considered  as  one,  in  opposition 

to  polytheism,  but  as  the  only  being  in  existence,  from  whom  all  that 

is  seen,  felt,  or  heard,  is,  but  the  merely  ideal  emanation,  which  in 

a  short  time  shall  again  be  absorbed  in  his  mysterious  essence. 

Hence  pain  or  pleasure,  sin  or  holiness,  action  or  rest,  are  looked 

upon  as  the  mere  modes  of  existence  necessarily  entailed  on  all  the 

imaginary  characters  introduced  to  this  theatre  of  temporary  being ; 

and  a  state  of  stupor,  which  a  moderately  taught  Christian  would 

consider  as  little  short  of  real  madness,  is  considered  as  the  highest 

degree  of  mental  perfection  to  which  man  can  aspire,  and  from  which 

he  shall  glide  into  that  union  with  the  Deity,  of  which  he  is  most 

desirous.   In  this  state,  the  devotee  considers  the  voluptuous  paradise 

of  his  prophet,  as  pointing  out  those  spiritual  provisions  for  the  soul 

which  await  him  in  the  higher  stages  of  his  progress :  that  Jesus  and 

all  the  prophets  have  trodden  this  mysterious  path: — that  idolatry 

and  faith  are  all  but  one  thing, — all  being  God,  and  verging  towards 

that  state  of  union  with  him,  at  which,  finally,  they  shall  all  arrive." 

1 451. 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage,  that  the  professor,  Hke  our- 
selves, is  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Martyn's  argument.  We  wish 
it  were  equally  certain  that  he  has  furnished  a  better.  That 
he  has  sketched  a  better  we  admit,  and  the  reader  shall  be 
made  acquainted  with  it  directly.     It  will  prove  that  the 

Srofessor  is-  not  unacquainted  with  the  direction  in  which 
lahometanism  may  be  best  assailed. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  our  subject  fully  before  such 
readers,  I  have  taken  the  following  line  of  argument  as  the  most 
rotable  to  our  question ;  viz.  To  shew,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 

S maples,  by  which  evidence  has  been  estimated  in  the  preceding 
ohammedan  Tracts,  is  not  calculated  to  ascertain  the  truth  in 
fustians  relating  to  religion.  And,  in  the  second,  to  propose  others 
upon  which  reliance  may  be  placed* 
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"  In  the  third  place,  since  both  parties  allow,  that  a  revelation  has 
been  made  from  above,  and  that  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  originally  so  revealed,  to  shew  that  those  books  are: 
now  mainly  the  same  as  they  originally  were ;  that  is,  that  no  wilful 
corruption  has  ever  taken  place  in  them,  either  affecting  any  point 
of  doctrine,  or  article  of  history ;  although  we  are  disposed  to  allow/ 
that  some  variety  of  reading  is  found  to  exist  in  the  different  copies.  • 

"  Having  determined  this  point,  and  agreeing  with  the  author  of 
the  preceding  tract,  that  all  information  relating  to  religion  must 
necessarily  be  derived  from  revelation,  we  propose  to  enquire,  in  the 
fourth  place,  Whether  revelation  affords  the  criteria  by  which  any 
one  laying  claim  to  a  divine  mission  may  be  known.  And,  if  so, 
Whether  Mohammed's  character  answer  the  requirements  of  such 
criteriau" 

If  this  outline  had  been  vigorously  and  distinctly  filled  up,' 
one  branch  of  the  Persian  controversy  would  have  reached 
its  proper  termination.  There  still  would  have  remained  much 
to  do ;  for  the  soofeism  of  the  learned  Mahometans  is  a  gross, 
if  not  an  Atheistic  infidelity;  and  whenever  they  are  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  claims  of  the  Koran,  they  will  reject  all  revela- 
tion. They  are  unwilling  to  avow  the  extent  of  their  scepticism, 
and  will  defend  their  prophet  as  long  as  they  can.  We  fear 
that  the  professor's  argument  will  not  shorten  that  period  ;  it 
is  long,  pointless  and  indistinct;  it  satisfies  himself,  and  it 
satisfies  us ;  but  we  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  satis- 
fies an  Arab  or  a  Persian.  It  treats  of  matters  familiar  to 
every  theologian,  but  neither  advances  new  reasonings,  nor 
improves  materially  upon  the  old.  It  shewg  the  futility  of 
Mahometan  objections  to  the  Bible,  and  defends  its  doctrines 
with  more  judgment  than  Mr.  Martyn  has  done.  But  it  is 
an  instance  of  the  great  variety  of  men's  natural  talents,  and 
proves,  that  a  successful  cultivator  of  languages  may  make 
an  indifferent  advocate.  Thanks  are  due  to  professor  Lee  for 
the  pains  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  these  controversial 
tracts.  In  their  present  accessible  shape,  they  will  instruct- 
every  reader,  and  be  highly  useful  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  Eastern  missions;  and  they  tend  more  especially  to  shew, 
that  such  missions  should  be  superintended  by  men  of  extent 
sive  learning;  that  the  exposure  of  Mahometanism  is  an 
arduous  task ;  and  that  great  diligence  and  great  abilities  may 
be  devoted  to  it  with  indifferent  success. 

These,  however,  are  points  upon  which  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist.  The  labours,  both  of  Mr.  Martyn,  and 
of  professor  Lee,  may  be  more  highly  esteemed  by  others  than 
they  are  by  us ;  and  we  have  no  desire  no  dispute  the  question 
with  their  friends  or  admirers.  We  turn .-.to  Sipothar  subject* 
which  is  calculated  to  produce  more  unanimity,  and  ask  whether .r 
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it  can  be  doubted,  after  a  perusal  of  the  preceding  details,  that 
subordination,  superintendence,  and  system,  are  necessary 
for  the  effectual  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  East? 
The  selection,  instruction  and  controul,  of  European  mis- 
sionaries, the  education  of  native  priests  and  catechists,  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  foreign  tongues,  and  the 
conduct  of  learned  and  difficult  controversies;  can  these  be 
entrusted  to  any  voluntary  association?  Unless  we  have 
entirely  mistaken  the  effect  of  the  investigation  which  has 
now  been  instituted,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  returning 
a  proper  answer.  The  authority  by  which  teachers  are  sent 
out,  should  either  be  that  of  the  whole  Church,  or  of  the 
prelate  who  presides  over  a  particular  diocese.  Their  quali- 
fications should  be  ascertained,  and  their  respective  posts 
assigned,  not  by  Baptists  or  Church  Missionary  Societies, 
or  even  by  Societies  for  promoting  Christian  Kupwledge;  but 
what  is  required  to  be  done  at  home  should  be  done  by  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Metropolitan ;  and  what  remains  to  be  done  abroad  should 
be  done  by  the  Suffragan  Bishops,  who  are  appointed  to  each 
separate  country.  These  are  general  principles,  and  apply  in 
every  case.  But  in  India  they  are  strengthened  by  local 
circumstances,  and  their  abandonment  will  not  only  make 
our  hopes  fallacious,  and  our  endeavours  futile,  but  will 
expose  the  Gospel  to  the  contempt  of  unbelievers.  The 
political  as  well  as  the  religious  consequences  of  irregular 
and  desultory  enterprise,  will  manifest  themselves  ere  long 
to  the  world;  and  the  extinction,  not  merely  of  the  British 
power,  but  of  the  British  name,  language,  laws,  civilization 
and  religion,  will  be  the  natural  result  of  uncombined,  in- 
discreet, unauthorized  endeavours  at  conversion. 

We  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope,  that  the  "  Sermons  and 
Charges  "  of  Bishop  Middleton  may  assist  in  convincing  alt 
parties  of  these  important  truths.  The  Memoir,  as  we  nave 
already  stated,  is  worthy  neither  of  its  subject  nor  of  its 
author.  The  great  aim  throughout  its  pages  is  to  say  nothing 
which  may  offend,  and  the  whole  is  unsatisfactory  and 
meagre.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bishop's  two  visitations, 
which  are  invested  with  some  portion  of  interest,  we  learn 
no  more  from  the  Memoir  of  his  Life  than  had  already  ap- 
peared in  the  magazines.  Little  or  nothing  is  disclosed 
respecting  the  opposition  which  he  encountered  from  the 
Court  of  Directors,  or  the  feeble  support  which  he  received v 
from  the  India  Board.  Little  or  nothing  is  stated  respecting 
that  inveterate  presbyterian  hostility  which  would  have  over-' 
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whelmed  a  Weaker  man,  and,  even  to  Bishop  Middleton,  was 
a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  uneasiness.  The  reader  of 
Archdeacon  Bonney's  Memoir  will  obtain  no  sufficient 
knowledge,  either  of  what  the  Bishop  underwent,  or  of  what 
he  achieved;  and,  in  spite  of  our  respect  for  the  worthy 
memorialist,  and  our  conviction  that  he  intended  to  do  justice 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  we  must  say  that  he  has  not 
accomplished  his  purpose,  and  that  the  fame  of  Middleton 
deserves  a  better  historian. 

Still  there  is  much  to  be  expected  from  the  republication 
of  the  Sermons  and  Charges.  They  have  appeared  at  a 
favourable  season,  and  may  serve  to  decide  the  controversy 
between  the  Abbe  Dubois  and  his  opponents,  in  a  manner 
<rf  which  neither  party  will  altogether  approve.  We  extract 
a  few  passages  which  bear  upon  this  question,  The  first  is 
taken  from  "The  Manifold  wisdom  of  God  made  known  by 
the  Church/*  a  sermon  preached  at  the  cathedral  of  Calcutta, 
in  which  the  Bishop  explains  his  sentiments  respecting  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen : 

"  A  zeal,  then,  for  the  glory  of  God,  if  its  lineaments  have  now 
been  correctly  pourtrayed,  will  be  forcibly  directed  to  .the  state  of 
those  nations,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  not  merely  undervalued,  but 
utterly  unknown.  Where,  for  instanpe,  shall  its  energies  be  excited, 
if  they  are  dormant  in  the  land  which  we  now  inhabit  ?  In  what 
other  region  of  the  known  world  is  the  glory  of  God  more  effec- 
tually obscured,  and  His  truth,  to  allude  to  the  Apostle's  saving, 
more  palpably  'turned  into  a  lie?'  (Rom.  i.  25.)  The  case  of  ruder 
nations  furnishes  no  answer  to  this  question:  refinement,  when  cor- 
rupted, maybe  worse  than  barbarism;  and  system  has  a  power  of  evil 
beyond  simplicity.  Where  else  too,  we  may  ask,  do  we  find  more 
evident  vestiges  of  that  fall  from  primeval  uprightness,  which  the  Gos- 
pel was  designed  to  repair  ?  From  the.  dislocated  strata  and  confused 
position  of  heterogeneous  substances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the 
geologist  attests  the  breaking  up  of  the  vast  deep  in  times  remote,  if 
he  yield  not  implicit  faith  to  the  Scriptures :  and  here,  in  like  man- 
ner, does  the  Christian  trace  indubitable  evidence  of  that  wreck  an4 
ruin  of  the  moral  world,  which  the  same  Scriptures  record:  the  best 
qualities  or  tendencies  of  our  nature  and  their  opposite  defects  are 
round  in  immediate  contact :  the  fear  without  the  knowledge  of 
God  ;-*— courtesy  without  brotherly  love ; — profuseness  without  pub- 
lic spirit ;— -lowliness  without  humility ;— a  consciousness  of  sin  with- 
out the  Want  of  a  Saviour ; — fortitude  without  feeling  or  resignation; 
—and  a  contempt  of  death  without  a  thought  of  immortality;— 
these  am  among  the  inconsistencies  and<  perversions  of  original 
goqdpesa,  which  every  day  s  observation  may  exhibit  to  our  police: 
and  who  can  contemplate  these  appearances,  and  not  lament  them  ? 
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%r  who,  that  laments  them,  can  be  backward  to  eraplojr  the  wmedy? 
I  mean  not,  of  course,  in  any  way  but  that  of  affectionate  and/ 
Christian  solicitude,  and  by  teaching  and  '  persuading  the  things, 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God*'"     P.  118. 

The  following  passages  occur  in  the  Bishop's  second  and 
third  Charges : 

"  That  I  may  not,  however,  rest  a  fact  of  so  much  importance 
upon  mere  assertion,  I  will  state  to.  you  very  briefly  (for  briefly  it 
must  be)  what  appears  to  have  been  the  method  in  which  Christianity 
was  disseminated  in  the  primitive  times.  I  have  remarked  that  early 
ecclesiastical  history,  after  the  apostolic  age,  is  not  wha*,  according 
Co  modern  ideas,  we  mkrfit  expect  to  find  it,  much  engaged  in  the 
subject  of  missions.  The  command  of  Christ,  (  to  baptize  all 
nations/  may  be  considered  as  the  authority  under  which  Christians 
are  required  to  be  solicitous  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel ;  the 
command,  however,  was  given  to  the  eleven,  and  to  those  by 'impli- 
cation, as  well  as  by  the  special  assurance  of  divine  aid,  who  might 
be  joined  with  them,  or  succeed  them  in  the  work ;  to  say  nothing  of 
flie  case  of  St  Paul,  whose  commission,  though  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  twelve,  was  directly  from  Christ.  By  the  apostles,  themselves 
and  their  associates,  as  some  have  gathered  from  the  apostolic 
writings,  about  seventy  churches  were  founded,  reaching  to  Babylon,, 
eastward,  and  westward,  as  far  as  Spain;  if  indeed  St. Paul  ever 
accomplished  his  meditated  journey  thither,  and  if  St*  Peter,  in. 
ipeaking  of  the  church  at  Babylon,  meant  the  ancient  capital 
m  Chaidea,  neither  of  which  seems  probable.  At  any  rate, 
Christianity  was  planted  in  the  apostolic  age  in  most  of  the  regions 
subject  to  the  power  of  Rome,  though  the  converts  were  almost 
every  where  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  population.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  any.  churches  were  planted  except  by  the 
apostles,  or  by  persons  acting  in  connexion  with  them :  the  work  of 
conversion  began  in  unity,  .whatever  were  the  divisions  which  arose 
afterwards ;  and  these  divisions  were  never  so  great  as  to  obliterate 
die  effects  of  the  order  in  which  conversion  commenced.  What  then 
was  die  course  pursued  ?  Of  the  proceedings  of  the  apostles  I  need 
Sot  speak;  it  is  sometimes  said  that  they  were  missionaries,  as  the 
same  applies:  missionaries  they  were  indeed;  going  forth  in  the 
power  and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  teach- 

?  &e  same  doctrines,  and  establishing!  churches,  the  members 
.  which  could  meet  in  conscientious  communion,  knowing  of  no 
other  separation  or  distinction  than  that  of  place.  If  the  apostles, 
however,  required  assistance,  as  We  know  that  they  did,  still  more 
Would  their  successors :  something  analagous  to  a  missionary  system 
was  indispensable,  and  this  was  supplied,  partly  by  the  persons  de-< 
nominated  evangelists,  and  partly  oy  catechists.  Evangelists  were 
wiuionaries  in  the  strictest  sense ;  their  business  was,  as  we  learn 
awn  Eusebius,  to  preach  Christ  to  those  who  had  not  heard  of  his 
lame,  and  deliver  to  them  to  the  Gospels.  It  is  asserted,  however* 
fn  the  same  authority,  that  these  men  were  disciples  of  the  apostles,; 
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that  they  laboured  not  merely  to  fated  ne^  churches,  Imt  to  confinSf 
and  consolidate  those  which  were  alr&^y  planted ;  and  that  even*  at 
the  time  of  which  the  historian  is  speaking,  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the 
Holy  Spirit  still  wrought  mighty  worfei  by  their  hands  :  of  course 
they  were  under  His  especial  guidance,  and  thus  was  the  original 
purpose  of  edification  and  unity,  and  a  knowledge  of  the.  truth* 
Fulfilled;  for  St.  Paul  declares,  that  all  offices  in  the  church,  in- 
cluding that  of  evangelists,  were  designed  '  for  the  edification  j(the. 
building  up)  of  the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
-die  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  under  a  perfect 
man*'    These  evangelists,  therefore,  though  they  seem  not  to  have 
been  confined  in  their  mission  to  any  certain  spot  longer  than, 
tfie  occasion  required,  were  yet  recognised  members  of  the  church, 
and    amenable    to    its    discipline.     Upon  this   subject  Mosheiyt, 
a  Lutheran,  and  not  a  strenuous  asserter  of  episcopacy,  has  re- 
marked, that  '  in  early  times  it  was  undoubtedly  the  custom  for  such 
members  of  any  church  as  might  be  desirous  of  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  the  apostles,  and  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen, 
to  apply  to  the  bishop  for  his  *  license,  and  to  enter  on  their  travel* 
under  his  sanction.'      Order,  it  seems,  was  not  then  thought  in- 
compatible with  enterprise  or  with  holy  influences,  but  rather,  per- 
haps, to  have  been  among  rhe  tests  and  evidences  of  a  commission 
from  God. 

"  The  other  provision  to  which  I  alluded  for  the  extension 
of  the  Gospel,  was  in  the  appointment  of  catechists.    As  the  evan- 
gelists were  sent  among  barbarians,  to  whom  possibly  the  name 
of  Christ  was  unknown,  the  catechists  were  to  bring  into  the  fold  of 
Christ  the  heathen  who  resided  m  the  neighbourhood  of  any  Christian 
church:  the  conversion  of  these  was  an  object  contemplated  in 
every  Christian  establishment:  all  who  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  were  considered  as 
standing  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  church ;  not  a  close  one  in- 
deed, till  they  had  given  evidence  of  their  being  in  earnest,  but  yet 
oue  which  was  publicly  avowed :  places  contiguous  to  the  church 
were  set  apart  for  their  instruction ;  catechisms  were  compiled  for 
their  use ;  catechumens  were  allowed  to  be  present  in  the  church, 
during  the  sermon,  and  while  certain  prayers  were  offered  for  their 
illumination,  in  which  they  were  required  to  join ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  even  the  heathen  who  had  not  openly  professed  a  desire  to  be 
instructed  in  our  faith,  were  not  altogether  excluded. 

"  These  then  appear  to  have  been  the  missionary  proceedings 
Of  the  first  ages;  but  all  antiquity  abounds  with  circumstances 
tending  to  show,  that  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  in  close, 
connexion  with  order  and  discipline.  Churches  were  built  under 
the  bishop's  sanction,  signified  by  his  visiting  the  spot  and  affixing 
a  cross ;  no  clergyman  could  be  ordained  but  with  a  specific  aud 
local  charge;  a  convert  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  orders  either 
Of  priest  or  deacon,  till  he  had  brought  over  his  whole  family 
Ivhether infidels  or  heretics,  to  the  catholic  church ;  and  Que  pf  the 
canons  of  the  council1  of  Chalcedoii  provides  for  the^  consecration 
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jfod  subordination  of  biflfaops  in  foreign  parts.  Regulation*  ouch* 
4s  these  may  be  thought  trivial  in  the  laxity  of  modern  times, 
tfrll  this  watf  the  system  under  which  our  faith  was  disseminated,  and 
which  had  manifestly  die  blessing  of  God. "    P.  2 16. 

"  Still  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  no  way  in  which  die  different 
fiects,  now  unhappily  dividing  the  Christian  world,  may  essentially 
and  unexceptionably  contribute  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  ? 
I  should  shrink  from  such  a  conclusion,  however  legitimate  were  the 
process,  by  which  it  migh£  seem  to  be  deduced :  I  should  hesitate  to 
believe  for  a  moment,  that  laborious  and  pious  and  benevolent  men, 
of  any  religious  denomination,  could  be  altogether  disqualified  for. 
furthering  such  fc  work :  if  they  would  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to 
the  elementary  instruction  of  youth,-— to  the  dissemination  of 
European  knowledge  and  arts, — to  the  improvement  of  morals, — to 
facilitating  the  acquisition  of  languages,— to  bringing  us  acquainted, 
with  the  opinions,  and  habits,  and  literature  of  those  whom  we  wish, 
to.  convert,  and  generally  to  breaking  up  and  preparing  the  soil  for. 
Qie  seed  of  the  Gospel)  they  would  indeed  be  valuable  auxiliaries  in 
die  Christian  cause ;  and  the  most  inconsiderable  sect  might  thus 
attain  a  degree  of  usefulness,  if  not  of  worldly  renown,  which  the 
most  prominent  cannot  hope  for  in  the  present  state  of  things." 
P.  221. 

* 

MVpqh  die  course  of  proceeding  in  this  great  question  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages,  I  took  occasion  to  speak  at>some  length  when  I  last  ad- 
dressed you  ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  I  showed  distinctly  that  the  diffu- 
ion  of  Christianity  was  not  effected  so  much  by  independent  efforts, 
and  unauthorised  experiments,  as  by  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
Catholic  church.  It  was  thus  that  the  work  began :  '  As  they  went 
through  die  cities  they  delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that 
were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  which  were  at  Jerusalem? 
tad  so  were  die  churches  established  in  the  faith,  and  increased  in 
number  daily.'  It  may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  nothing  would 
more  effectually  contribute  to  the  object  in  question  than  a  con- 
siderable church  establishment  among-us,  which  should  at  least  make 
our  religion  conspicuous  and  procure  for  it  respect*  while  it  counte- 
nanced the  operations. and  gave  a  character  to  the  labours  of  those 
vfeo  should  be  employed  in  the  work  of  conversion.  I  am  not, 
I  need  hardly  observe,  supposing  the  regular  clergy  to  be  mis- 
iwnaries;  they  have  other  duties  to  perform,  and  almost  every 
where,  if  they  be  performed  with  diligence,  sufficient  to  occupy 
&eir  time,  though  no  reason  can  be  given  why  they  should  not  avail 
themselves  of  their  Christian  opportunities  to  receive  converts  within 
die  pale  of  their  respective  congregations :  nor  can  there  be  any 
thing  more  Christian  in  its  aspect  than  the  spectacle  which,  I  am 
told,  may  be  seen,  of  a  number  of  native  converts  joining  with  our 
swn  people  in  the  service  of  die  church.  Missionaries,  therefore, 
acting  under  proper  authority,  and  subject  to  control,  as  in  the  pri- 
mitive tunes,  must  be  employed ;.  and  schools  in.  connexion  with  our 
missions  must  be  maintained,  in  which  elementary  knowledge  shall 
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be  taught  preparatory  to  the  sowing  of  the  seed  of  the  Gospel.   .  StiUL 
Ihe  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  established  clergy,  in  questions* 
of  this  kind,  will  always  have  great  weight :    missionaries  wiU  effect', 
comparatively  little  if  it  be  not  seen  with  what  they  are  connected, '! 
or  whence  they  are  sent;  and  any  enormous  disproportion  between 
the  provision  which  may  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  religion 
among  ourselves,  and  for  the  teaching  of  it  to  the  heathen,  will 
carry  upon    the  very  face  of  it  a  confession,    that  the  subject  < 
altogether  is  of  less  importance  in  the  judgment  of  some  among  us 
than  of  others.    It  is,  in  truth,  a  question  in  which  much,  in  the 
commencement  at  least,  must  depend  upon  externals :  as  the  mind* 
of  these  people  are  constituted,  and  perhaps  most  minds  not  habi~- 
tuated  ta  abstraction,  they  must  see  before  they  can  understand,  or 
will  even  enquire.'   If  we  err  it  should  not  be  on  the  side  of  simpli- 
city.   In  the  early  times,  as  we  learn  from  Origen,  the  heathen 
would  ask  the  Christians,  where  were  their  temples?  which  were, 
comparatively  few  and  mean.  The  answer  might  have  been,  that  the 
Christians  then  were  poor.    Whatever  has  been  done  among  our- 
selves in  this  way,  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  change  of 
sentiment  among  the  heathen ;  and  a  proportionate  effect  may  be 
expected  from  what  may  be  done  hereafter.    The  Christian  mea-. 
sures  of  Constantine,  on  his  conversion,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  hvs 
fluence  of  his  adviser  Eusebius;  they  were,  therefore,  such  as  the 
judgment  and   extensive  experience  of  that  great  man  recom- 
mended, and  they  were  principally  the  building  of  churches,  and 
a  provision  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  day."    P.  242. 

1  Our  limits  will  not  suffer  us  to  make  any  further  use  of 
these  admirable  charges.  A  careful  consideration  of  them  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  such  as  would  understand  the 
missionary  question.  Bishop  Middleton  treats  it  not  as 
H  subject  for  the  exercise  of  mere  zeal  and  good  intention, 
but  rather  of  zeal  regulated  by  learning,  and  expecting  no 
great  results  from  hasty  and  unconnected  measures.  He 
recommends  us  to  propagate  Christianity  by  extending  the 
church;  and  he  reminds  the  church  that  her  ancient  instru- 
ments of  conversion  must  be  resorted  to,  before  the  days  of 
her  increase  can  return.  These  principles  are  developed  both 
in  the  works  which  we  have  already  quoted,  and  in  his  lord- 
ship's admirable  letter  to  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  which  is  reprinted  in  the  present  work;  and, 
after  looking  through  a  mass  of  unsubstantiated  statements; 
and  inconclusive  arguments,  it  is  no  slight  gratification  to 
^$$et  with  Bishop  Middleton  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  He' 
explains  the  principal  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Bishop's 
College,,  in  a  note  to  the  sermon  from  which  our  first  extract; 
w$s  taken ;  and  those  portions  of  it  which  relate  to  mission- 
aries, scholarships,  translations  and  schools,  cannot  be  too 
extensively  known:  :' ..:* 
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"  Hie  intention  is  to  make  the  discipline  and  studies  established 
i  our  English  universities,  with  so  much  benefit  to  the  cause  o£  true 
religion  and  sound  learning,  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  the 
college  near  Calcutta ;  and  to  raise  upon  them  such  a  superstructure, 
ras  the  circumstances  of  this  country  and  the  particular  destination 
•  of  the  students  may  require.     The  site  of  the  college  ensures  seclu- 
sion and  freedom  from  interruption :  the  students  will  be  constantly 
within  their  own  walls  or  grounds,  except  by  special  permission,  and 
be  subject  to  a  system  or  order  and  restraint;  and  the  chapel,  the 
ball,  and  the  lecture  rooms,  will  claim  their  regular  attendance  at 
specified  hours.     In  their  studies,  theology,  with  all  that  is  sub- 
sidiary to  it,  will  form  the  prominent  employment  of  those  who 
are  designed  for  the  ministry ;  combining  with  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Hebrew  and  the  learned  languages,  ecclesiastical  and 
profane  history,  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  and  so  much  of 
mathematical  knowledge  as  may  tend  to  invigorate  their  minds  and 
facilitate  all  other  acquirements.     They  who  shall  be  destined  to  be 
.schoolmasters,  will  have  their  studies  in  like  manner  directed  to  their 
future  efficiency :  they  will  be  well  grounded  in  classical  learning, 
and  be  furnished  with  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  may 
,  conduce  to  open  the  minds  and  dissipate  the  prejudices  of  the  native 
jJoDulation  of  India.     By  both  classes  of  students,  however,  the 
Oriental  languages,  those  especially  used  in  the  districts,  which  may 
be  expected  to  become  the  scene  of  their  future  labours,  will  be 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  application ;  and  aft  will  be  familiarised 
with  the  principles  which  attach  British  subjects  to  their  national 
establishments,  and  be  trained  in  feelings  of  respect  and  deference 
for  the  constituted  authorities  in  India :  and  it  is  hoped,  that  with  the 
divine  blessing,  early  habits  of  piety  and  industry,  and  self-control, 
combined  with  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  place  of  their 
education,  will,  give  to  the  students  a  character  of  mind  and  senti- 
ment which  they  will  never  lose,  and  by  which  they  shall  be  marked 
and  known  in  all  future  life."    P.  131, 

"  The  society  for  founding  the  college,  contemplates  the  establish** 
jnent  of  missionary  stations,  wherever  an  opening  shall  seem  to  present 
.itself  for  accomplishing  their  benevolent  purposes*    To  supply  such 
stations  with  missionaries  and  their  proper  assistants,  and  to  keep  up 
a  never-failing  succession  of 'them,  is  their  primary  object ;  to  which 
every  thing  else  is  collateral  and  subsidiary.     But  before  this  can  be 
•effected,  it  is  obvious  that  students  must  be  maintained  in  the  col- 
lege and  duly  prepared  for  their  allotted  labours. .  It  may  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  question  of  supplying  stations  is  posterior  to  that 
of  maintaining  students,  and  may  thus  be  for  the  present  postponed ; 
it  must  be  considered,,  however,  that  the  admission  of  students  into 
the  college  must  in  a  great  measure  be  regulated  by  the  prospect  of 
a  provision  for  them  afterwards ;  and  such  provision  will  be  generally 
{although  not  invariably  in  respect  of  schoolmasters,)  by  their  appoint- 
ment to  some  missionary  station.     It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance,  that  the  public  benevolence  as  applicable  to  this  head, 
feuld  shew  itself  early,  and  in  truth  it  is  the  point,  to  which  above 
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all  others,  the  society  maybe  presumed  to  wish,  that  attention  feheoM 
-be  directed :  benefactions,  therefore,  made  specially  applicable  to  this 
department  will  be  suffered  to  accumulate,  until  such  stations  can 'be 
Actually  formed. 

"  The  foundation  of  scholarships  is  only  second  in  importance  to 
the  preceding  head,  and  even  prior  to  it  in  actual  operation* 
A  scholarship,  it  is  computed,  taking  the  average  on  the  difference 
of  expence  in  maintaining  European  students,  (or  those  of  European 
habits,)  and  natives,  and  reckoning  on  >a  moderate  rate  of  interest, 
may  be  founded  and  endowed  for  5,000  «icca  rupees.  On  the 
interest  of  this  sum  one  student  at  a  time  may  be  constantly  educated 
in  the  college,  free  of  every  charge :  and  every  scholarship  so  en- 
dowed will,  as  in  our  English  universities,  be  for  ever  denominated 
from  the  name  of  the  founder,  who  moreover  will  have  the  privilege 
of  recommending  the  first  scholar,  being  a  youth  duly  qualified 
according  to  the  statutes,  and  to  be  subject  in  all  respects  to  their 
operation.  Other  sums,  however  small,  being  directed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  this  object,  will  bempplied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  student, 
when  the  aggregate  shall  be  found  sufficient."    F.  134. 

"  The  college  press  will,  i?  is  hoped,  embrace  an  important  and 
efficient  department  of  the  college  labours.  For  the  expence.  of 
printing  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  if  a  statement  already 
alluded  to  may  be  credited,  provision  for  some  time  will  probably 
have  been  made ;  but  for  printing  versions  of  the  liturgy,  of  short 
religious  treatises  and  tracts,  such  as  those  of  the  Society  for  pror 
moling  Christian  Knowledge,  of  elementary  books  of  science,  and 
of  school  books,  a  considerable  fund  win  in  time  be  required  5  ana 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  college  labours,  something  may 
be  attempted  in  this  way.  .  '  # 

"  Both  Christian  and  native  schools  are  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  society.  One  of  the  former  kind  will  be  indispensable  to 
every  missionary  station,  and  such  might  be  established-  to  greajt 
advantage  in  some  instances,  where  no  missionary  station  could 
conveniently  be  formed.  In  native  schools  the  elements  of  useful 
knowledge  and  the  English  language  will  be  taught,  wherever  it  may 
seem  desirable,  without  any  immediate  reference  to  Christianity. 
In  either  case,  it  will  be  among  the  objects  of  the  college  to  supply 
masters  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  The  provision  for  such 
while  they  remain  in  college,  will  fall  under  the  second  head  of 
expenditure ;  and  for  those  who  should  be  attached  to  stations,  under 
the  first  head :  all  other  schools  would  form  a  distinct  concern. 
P.  135. 

After  a  mature  examination  of  this  plan,  are  we  not 
justified  in  saying  that  it  must  be  adopted?  Is  it  possible, 
not  merely  that  any  Churchman,  but  that  any  Dissenter, 
except  he  be  under  the  influence  of  an  all-powerful  fanati- 
cism, can  wish  tp  see  Bishop  Middleton's  schemes  defeated) 
or  beiieve  they  can  be  abandoned  without  injury  to  the 
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common  cause  of  Christianity?    Present  appearances,  we 
have  admitted,  are  against  us;  but  we  feel  convinced  that 
f)i$hop  Heber  "Will  not  return  from  his  visitation  without 
having  discovered  that  his  predecessor  was  in  the  right. 
Whatever  he  may  have  been  told  to  the  contrary,  he  will  see 
that  Bishop's  College  is  not  calculated  to  check  any  mis- 
sionary exertions.   He  will  see  that  it  offers  a  better  education 
to  the  European  clergy  than  they  can  obtain  elsewhere.    Its 
scholarships  are  not  limited  to  this  or  that  institution,  but  are 
so  arranged  that  all  charitable  persons  may  contribute  to 
them.    The  translation  department  will  enable  the  Bishops 
of  Calcutta  to  rescue  the  sacred  volume  from  that  patched 
and  party-coloured  dress  which  it  now  wears  in  Hindostan ; 
and  the  native  preachers  and  native  schools  may  not  only  do 
as  much  good  as  those  which  are  patronised  in  other  quarters, 
but  they  may  do  a  great  deal  more;  they  may  become  models 
for  the  rest.      Instituted  by  a  chartered  corporation,  and 
controlled  by  episcopal  authority,  they  may  give  a  guarantee 
for  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  and  general  propriety  01  conduct; 
which  no  agents  of  an  association  can  furnisn ;  they  may 
raise  the  tone,  and  improve  the  utility  of  other  teachers,  in 
1he  same  manner  as  the  regular  clergy  at  home  have  dimi- 
nished the  natural  bad  consequences  of  sectarian  preaching, 
And  when  additional  sees  shall  be  erected  in  India,  additional 
colleges  will  follow  in  their  train.     Additional  missionary 
Stations  will  be  chosen :  additional  schools  will  be  opened, 
and  there  will  be  a  great  oody  of  European  and  Asiatic  clergy; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  also,  a  great  body  of  European  and 
Asiatic  laymen,  attached  to  the  Established  Church,  super- 
intended by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  united 
by  many  strong  ties  to  an  institution   which  derives  its 
existence  from  the  supreme  power  of  tfye  Crown.    We  are 
most  ready  to  admit,  that  no  system,  as  such,  can  prevent  the 
failure  of  missionary  undertakings ;  hut,  if  conformity  to  the 
Scripture  model,  purity  of  intention,  and  a  due  submission 
to  constituted  authorities;  if  a  careful  use  of  air  natural 
means  of  success,  and  an  humble  reliance  upon  Him  who  can 
furnish  supernatural  assistance.;  if  these  are  good  grounds 
foe  conscience  in  a  religious  undertaking,  we  are  confident 
that  Ae  Church  of  England,  if  duly  directed  and  encouraged- 
amy  be  the  blessed  instrument  of  /adding  Hindostan  to  the 
spiritual  dominions  of  our  Redeemer. 
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Art.  II.  jln  Essay  o/i  Instinct,  and  its  Physical  and  Moral 
Relations.  By  Thamas  Hancock,  M.  D.  London.  Phillips* 
1824.     8vo.    pp.550. 

Dr.  Hancock  has  here  presented  us  with  a  book,  whose 
title  properly  belongs  to  about  one-third  of  it  only.  The  first 
part,  comprising  about  that  proportion,  treats  of  the  power  of 
instinct  in  Animals ; — a  highly  curious  topic  of  enquiry,  and 
one  on  which  a  good  work  is  much  wanted.  The  second 
relates  to  what  is  termed  instinct  in  Man,  which  the  author 
understands  to  be  a  sort  of  light  within ;  so  that  this  part 
seems  to  us  to  apply  chiefly  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  This 
the  author  considers  by  far  the  most  important  part,  to  which 
the  other  is  merely  an  inroduction',  put  in  to  please  "  a  cer- 
tain class  of  readers ;" — that  is,  we  presume,  the  profane 
World.  As  we  shall  probably  be  included  in  this  class,  we 
shall  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  the  first  part. 

In  endeavouring  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  outline 
6f  that  part  of  the  work  before  us,  which  treats  more  imme- 
diately of  the  subject  proposed,  we  shall  not  follow  exactly 
the  author's  arrangement,  for  though  it  may  be  better  suited 
for  introducing  his  theory  of  human  instinct  or  internal  illu- 
mination, we  conceive  the  instincts  of  inferior  beings,  might 
have  been  traced  out  in  a  more  natural  and  more  instructive 
course.  We  shall  begin  with  our  author's  sixth  chapter, 
where  we  are  presented  with  many  highly  curious  facts  re-? 
specting  the  organic  functions  of  those  classes,  which  stand 
lowest  in  the  scale,  or  if  hat  we  may  call  by  analogy,  the 
instinct  of  plants. 

We  need  not  here  particularize  this  apparent  instinctive 
propensity  to  turn  to  trie  light,  that  and  many  similar  phe- 
nomena being,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  chemical  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays.  The  following  facts  are  less  easily 
explicable. 

'  "  If  a  vessel  of  water  be  placed  within  six  inches  of  a  growing 
cucumber,  in  twenty-four  hours  the  cucumber  alters  the  direction,  of 
its  branches,  and  never  stops  till  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
water..  When  a  pole  is  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  an 
unsupported  vine,  the  branches  of  which  are  proceeding  a  contrary 
direction  from  that  towards  the  pole,  in  a  short  time  it  alters  its 
course,  and  stops  not  till  it  clings  round  the  pole.  But  the  same 
vine  will  carefully  avoid  attaching  itself  to  low  vegetables  nearer  to 
it,  as  the  cabbage ;  hence  Pliny  and  Cicero  remark,  that  the  vine 
hates  the  colewort  and  cabbage :  as  if  it  possessed  the  faculty  of 
perception  and  the  power  of  choosing*" 
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'  Instanced  are  next  adduced  of  roots,  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  change  their  direction  in  order  to  avoid  noxious; 
fend  approach  salubrious,  objects.  These  instances  appear 
more  like  the  result  of  some  internal  impulse,  than  of  the 
action  of  an  external  cause.  What  this  is,  or  how  it  acts,  we 
may  in  vain  attempt  to  enquire.  But  applying  it  to  our 
present  purpose  we  may  observe,  that  it  bears  the  closest 
analogy  to  some  of  the  lowest  manifestations  of  animal  vitality 
in  the  class  of  zoophytes.  Many  other  facts,  such  as  the 
sensitiveness  of  some  plants,  &c.  bear  an  equally  close  re- 
semblance to  the  power  of  muscular  irritability. 

This  last  term,  we  must  observe  by  the  way,  is  one  very 
badly  calculated  to  convey  its  meaning.     It  conveys  ah  idea 
of  sensation,  which  is  in  fact  meant  to  be  wholly  excluded. 
It  means  the  power  inherent  in  animal  muscle  to  contract 
when  touched  or  excited,  which  it  possesses  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  nerves,  or  of  sensation,  and  which  it  retains 
when  the  animal  is  dead.     Our  author  has  given  a  very  good 
and  clear  account  of  this  power ;  which  is  in  fact  very  essen- 
tial to  be  understood  in  reference  to  the  present  enquiry: 
We  shall  content  ourselves  by  referring  our  readers  top.  122, 
etseq.  and  shall  only  mention  the  general  conclusion,  which 
the  united  labours  of  many  distinguished  physiologists  have 
concurred  to  establish,  viz.  that  muscular  irritability  is  pos- 
sessed in  the  greatest  perfection  by  those  animals  which  are 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  nervous  structure,  in  the  perfection 
of  sensation  and  in  the  developement  of  the  brain.     Such 
phenomena  of  vegetables  as  are  analogous  in  any  degree  to 
those  of  vitality,  resemble  the  effects   of  irritability;    and 
they  arc  always  directed  to  the  attainment  of  certain  ends 
necessary  to  tne  well  being  of  the  plant.     Each  plant  dis- 
plays its  peculiar  faculty  in  the  preservation  of  its  seeds  and 
the  selection  of  nutriment.     Dr.  H.  observes, 

"  Plants  imbibe  food  by  the  roots,  (this  has  been  controverted) 

the  trunk,  and  the  branches ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  also,  by  the 

leaves  and  flowers.     The  plant  is  compensated  for  every  thing  it  has 

Been  denied,  by  the  intensity  of  the  single  power  that  operates  in  it. 

It  neither  requires  the  faculty  of  loco-motion,  nor  the  knowledge  of 

other  plants  around  it.     But  it  attracts  and  enjoys  after  the  manner 

of  plants,  heat,  light,  air,  and  the  juices  that  nourish  it:  and  the  pro* 

peMity  to  grow,  to  bloom,  and  to  multiply  its  species,  it  exercises 

more  truly  and  incessantly  than  any  other  creature."  .  P.  132.     ; 

Out  of  all  the  various  influences  which  may  be  in  action, 
An4  the  various  objects  which  may  be  present,  around  it, 
the  plant  receives  and  is  affected  by  only  those  which  pro- 
note  the  continuance  and  the-  purposes  of <  its  existence ;  it 
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imbibes  those  supplier  which  are  requisite,  because -its 
organs  are  solely  adapted  to  imbibing  these  and  no  others* 
It  avoids  certain  evils  and  attains  certain  advantages,  by  a 
peculiar  and  mysterious  power  of  its  faculties,  which  they 
possess  in  regard  to  no  other  objects. 

The  transition  from  plants  to  zoophytes  is  almost  insen- 
sible. Many  of  these  are  fixed  by  roots,  and  multiply  life  in 
their  branches,  giving  out  deciduous  buds,  which  again  take 
root.  The  polypus  possesses  astonishing  powers  of  repro- 
duction, and  displays,  that  degree  of  vitality  which  consists 
in  irritability  to  a  great  degree ;  however  divided,  this  power 
remains  in  each  part,  which  becomes  a  separate  animal. 
These  creatures  may  also  be  grafted  upon  one  another ;  their 
powers  of  nutrition  are  confined  to  distinct  organs ;  their  se-  . 
lection  of  nutriment  limited  to  certain  kinds,  out  not  much 
more  like  choice  than  that  of  vegetables. 

In  the  order  testacea,  a  rather  higher  range  of  vital  powers 
are  observable ;  the  snail,  for  example,  possesses  sensibility 
in  its  tentaculae;  traces  of  nerves  are  found.  What  are 
called  its  eyes  have  been  shewn  very  recently,  by  Sir  E. 
Home,  not  to  be  so ;  its  power  of  reproduction  is  great,  pro- 
portioned to  its  irritability  and  small  degree  of  nervous 
sensibility. 

If  we  nse  to  insects,  we  find  a  much  more  perfect  struc- 
tare.  They  possess  something  like  a  brain,  which,  how- 
ever,  is  but  one  of  several  nervous  ganglia ;  they  have  no 
circulation ;  their  irritability  is  very  great ;  their  muscular 
powers  astonishing :  but  this  muscular  vitality  is  not  as  in 
the  preceding  classes,  sufficient  to  reproduce  lost  limbs. 
Yet,  a  separated  limb  retains  motion  for  a  considerable 
tune,  owing  to  this  power. 

The  term  instinct  is  of  very  undefined  meaning.  We  be-- 
lieve  it  is  not  usually  applied  to  the  impulse  by  which  the 
testacea  and  the  polypi  are  urged  to  obtain  nutriment,  and 
to  propagate  their  species ;  to  many  of  the  habits  of  insects, 
it  is,  however,  very  commonly  applied.  As  we  know  nothing 
of  the.  ultimate  principle  upon  which  it  depends,  it  is  per* 
haps  wrong  to  carry  tnis  distinction  to  so  great  an  extent,  as 
to  imply  any  real  difference  between  the  power  or  principle 
in  the  two  cases.  It  is  certainly  much  more  remarkably  disT 
played  by  insects,  in  proportion, to  their  more  perfect  organi- 
zation. Their  organization  is  such  as  to  give  them  the  means 
of  performing  a  certain  set  of  actions,  and  no  others ;  they 
have  also  some  sort  of  susceptibility  to  impulses,  from  what- 
ever source,  leading  them  constantly  to  that  particular  set  of 
actions..   Bey o ml  this  we  know  nothing.    We  may  usfe  the 
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4erm  instinct  to  cover  our  ignorance,  ns  meaning  the'  mi- 
known  impelling  power ;  but  strictly  speaking,  we  must  not 
{like  Dr.  Hancock)  attribute  to  it  any  other  meaning  than 
what  is  implied  in  the  facts  above  adverted  to ;  and  by  keep* 
ing  to  this  very  simple  definition,  we  see  that  it  may,  without 
any  impropriety,  apply  to  the  lower  creatures  also.  We 
cannot,  by  any  analogy,  describe  the  origin  of  this  power ; 
but  its  continuance  is  closely  similar  to  the  power  of  habit. 

That  species  of  instinct,  which  impels  the  insect  tribes  to 
seek  appropriate  food,  is  perhaps  the  lowest  in  rank;  it  is 
displayed  oy  those  classes  of  insects  which  seem  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  organization :  the  caterpillar,  for  example, 
when  shaken  off  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  returns  and  crawls  up 
the  trunk,  and  along  the  branches,  till  it  regains  the  situa- 
tion best  fitted  for  its  present  support  and  future  trans* 
formation.  This  degree  of  instinct  differs  by  only  one  step 
from  that  of  the  sea  anemone.  It  will  perhaps  be  admitted, 
that  the  primary  impulse  on  the  caterpillar  is  the-sensation  of 
hunger;  but  this  may  urge  it  to  ascend  the  tree,  without  its 
employing  any  distinct  process  analogous  to  reasoning,  to 
lead  it  from  that  sensation  to  the  consideration  of  moving  in 
,  a  particular  direction,  and  in  the  end  finding  food. 

The  wonderful  instinct*  of  the  ant  are  familiarly  known. 
The  following  facts,  recorded  by  Dr.  Hancock,  are  extremely 
curious;—    , 

*'  The  principal  resource  of  the  ant,  is  the  honey  of  another  insect 
called  the  BphiSy  an  insect  which  abounds  on  the  plants  that  are 
usually  found  in  the  viclnlty^ef-ftntrhillg.  This  honey  is  an  exuda- 
tion from  the  body  of  the  aphis,  and  is*  absorbed  greedily  by  the 
ants,  without  any  detriment  to  the  insect  that  yields  it.  It  is  volun- 
tarily given  out  by  the  aphis,  when  solicited  to  do  so  by  the  ant. 
A  single  aphis 'supplies  many  ants  with  a  plentiful  meal.  Some 
ipecies  of  ants,  we  are  told,  bring  the  aphides  to  their  own  nests, 
Mead  of  seeking  them,  when  the  cold  is  excessive,  and  lodge  them 
Tmx  the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed ;  while  the  domestic  ants 
prevent  them  stirring  out,  guarding  them  with  great  care,  and  de- 
fending them  as  their  own  young ;  they  even  collect  the  eggs  of  the 
aphis,  and  superintend  their  hatching,  continually  moistening  them 
pith  their  tongue,  and  preserving  diem  till  the  proper  season  for 
their  exclusion ;  and  in  a  word,  bestow  all  the  attention  which  they 
give  to  the  eggs  of  their  own  species.  The  ants  defend  them  from 
die  ants  of  other  societies.  That  they  have  some  notions  of  pro- 
perty in  these  insects,  would  appear  from  their  occasionally  having* 
establishments  for  their  aphides,  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  in 
fertified  buildings,  which  they  construct  for  this  purpose  alone, 
i*  place*  which  are  secure  from  invasion*    Here  the  aphides  are 
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confined  as  cows  in  a  dairy,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  metro- 
polis."   IV  30. 

.  We  have  selected  this,  among  numerous  instances  of  the 
extraordinary  sagacity  displayed  by  the  ant,  because  it  is 
perhaps  less  generally  known  than  some  others :  it  serves  to 
illustrate  a  progressive  elevation  in  intelligence ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  in  explaining  it,  to  suppose  that  the  ants  act  upon 
a  distinct  process  of  reasoning  and  calculation,  and  this  ob- 
servation we  conceive  to  be  of  some  importance  towards 
acquiring  our  only  definite  ideas  of  the  distinction  between 
instinct  and  reason.  It  is  clearly  possible  to  explain  these 
instances,  without  supposing  a  distinct  putting  together  of 
separate  ideas ;  but  we  will  now  advert  to  a  very  important 
instance,  which,  to  our  apprehension,  carries  the  argument 
one  step  further,  and  shews  that  there  are  cases  in  which  we 
cannot  admit  the  exercise  of  reason,  as  just  described;  the 
$ase  we  allude  to  is  that  of  the  cells  of  bees,  the  structure  bf 
which  our  author  has  noticed  briefly,  and  perhaps  without 
giving;  his  argument  all  the  advantages;  it  might  have  had. 
We  snail  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the  details,  but  shall  en- 
deavour to  state  those  points  on  which  the  argument  depends 
in  the  most  simple  manner.  The  fact  then  is  this  :  it  may  be 
shewn,  by  mathematical  investigation,  that  there  are  parti- 
cular ways  in  which  a  set  of  cdntigubus  cells  may  be  con- 
structed, so  as  to  require  less  labour  and  materials,  and  to 
unite  this  saving  with  strength  and  security,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  by  any  pther  construction ;  moreover,  by  the  aid 
of  the  fluxionary  method,  it  is  possible  to  determine,  with 
the  utmost  exactness,  the  precise  form  required,  and  the 
exact  angles  at  which  the  planes  terminating  the  figure  must 
be  inclined  to  each  other.  All  this,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, cannot  be  done  without  the  application  of  very  extended 
geometrical  and  analytical  knowledge,  and  depends  on  truths 
which,  at  no  very  remote  period,  were  unknown  to  mankind  ; 
some  of  them,  even  as  late  as  the  age  of  Newton.  Several 
distinguished  men  have  solved  the  problem ;  to  give  an  idea 
of  it,  we  may  mention,  that  in  a  recent  work  by  Dr.  Cress- 
well,  the  investigation  occupies  20  octavo  pages. 

Now,  on  examining  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb,  we  find 
the  oees  have  adopted  precisely  the  figure  and  mode  of  con- 
struction which  the  mathematician  has  shewn  to  be  the  best; 
have  selected,  out  of  all  tjie  various  forms  which  might  have 
been  employed,  that  alone  in  which  all  the  advantages  of 
economy  of  time,  labour  and  materials  are  gained,  united  with 
greater  strength- and  security;  and  not  only  is-  this  rule  fol- 
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lowed  nearly,  but  upon  the  most  accurate  measurement  to,, 
which, the  angles  can  be  subjected,  they  have  been  invariably 
found,  by  several  observers,  to  be  precisely  those  determined . 
by  calculation. 

Upon  considering  all  these  circumstances,  the  question  r 
we  would  ask  as  this ;— is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  bee 
proceeds  to  its  work,  upon  a  distinct  apprehension  that  it  is 
desirable  to  save  labour  and  materials ;  upon  an  enquiry, 
whether,  by  adopting  one  particular  construction,  such  a 
saving  would  be  effected ;  upon  a  regular  deduction  from  the 
first  principles  of  geometry,  up  to  the  application  of  fluxionary 
oalculation^  whereby  it  learns  that  those  advantages  may  be 
obtained,  and  what  is  the  best  construction  for  obtaining 
tjiem  ?  We  think  no  one  would  maintain  such  a  view  of  the 
subject;  and  if  so,  it  follows  that  the  bee  must  arrive  at  its 
practical  directions  by  some  shorter  mode ;  by  some  other 
way  than  the  process  of  putting  together  distinct  ideas,  till 
we  form  a  connected  chain  of  reasoning ;  by  something  ana- 
logous to  an  intuitive  perception  or  feeling  that  the  con- 
struction adopted  is  the  right. 

If  then,  in  this  case,  we  are  sure  that  the  animal  does  not 
proceed  by  regular  steps  of  reasoning,  we  must  by  analogy 
extend  the  conclusion  to  the  cases  of  other  animals,  such  as 
those  already  spoken  of. 

Insects  are,  perhaps,  the  lowest  class  which  display  any 
accommodating  power  of  instinct  to  particular  circumstances ; 
its  ordinary  manifestations  are  invariably  confined  to  one 
Tegular  routine:  but  sometimes  the  animal  will  shew  a  dif- 
ference in  its  habits,  according  to  a  change  in  situation. 
Dr.  Hancock  (p.  103)  illustrates  this  in  insects  by  several 
differences  observable  in  bees  and  wasps;  their  precautions 
being  different  according  to  the  difference  of  climate. 

Following  the  progress  of  organization  to  its  higher  classes, 
if  we  take  the  order  of  Amphibia,  we  find  a  structure  in 
which  irritability  still  predominates.  Owing  to  this  power, 
a  tortoise  has  lived  twenty-three  days  after  losing  its  head ; 
the  jaws  of  a  dead  crocodile  pulled  asunder,  can  inflict 
a  severe  bite ;  and  those  of  a  viper,  a  mortal  wound  eight  or 
fen  days  after  death;  but  the  nervous  system  begins  to  assume 
a  more  perfect  character:  the  excess  of  vitality  is  not  so 
great  as  to  give  the  power  of  reproducing  lost  parts ;  but  in 
proportion  to  the  more  perfect  nervous  organization,  there, 
is  a  greater  degree  of  sensibility,  and  a  higher  range  of 
instinct.  The  habits  then  which  these  classes  of  animals 
display,  are  of  a  nature  approaching  somewhat  more  to  those* 
of  intelligence,  and  susceptible  of  more  diversity  than  in 
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tike  instances  hitherto  considered.  That  most  extraordinary 
faculty  of  finding  their,  way  from  an  amazing  distance  to  the 
place  they  have  been  accustomed  to  inhabit*  which  many 
animals  possess,  has  been  observed  in  a  tame  serpent,  afc 
our  author  has  related  from  Lord  Monboddo.  (P.  76.) 

'  The  remarks  above  made  may  be  continued  to  the  next 
class,  the  fishes.  One  remarkable  instance  of  their  instinct 
is  the  power  of  migration  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  It  is 
probable,  that  if  we  were  not  precluded  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  habits,  we  should  observe  many  other 
ounous  manifestations  of  instinct. 

It  is-  probably  owing  to  their  coming  more  within  our 
familiar  observation,  that  the  classes  of  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
though  decidedly  superior  in  instinct  to  those  below  them, 
yet  appear  separated  by  a  greater  interval  than  perhaps  is 
really  the  case. 

-  Among  birds,  it  will  not  need  many  instances  to  shew  the 
superior  degree  of  intuitive  intelligence  jthey  possess  in  the- 
regular  discharge  of  the  functions  proper  to  their  nature. 
Among  these,  there,  is  none  in  which  more  remarkable  saga- 
city  is  shewn,  than  in  their  care  for  their  young. 

'.  The  preliminary  operation  of  building  the  nest,  is  con- 
ducted in  a  different  manner  exactly  suited  to  its  peculiar 
wants  by  each  species.  It  is  not  by  traditional  instruction 
that  this  art  is  learnt,  because  a  crow  hatched  by  a  hen,  and 
having  no  communication  withTits  species,  has  been  observed* 
to  bund  with  exactly  the  same  materials,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  rest  or  its  tribe.  Were  this  faculty  the  result 
of  reasoning,  we  should  see  deviations  according  to  the  pecu*- 
liar  wants  or  conveniences  of  each  bird,  as  among  the 
buildings  of  men.  The  work  is  perfect  in  its  kind ;  we  never 
see  imperfect  attempts  abandoned  for  want  of  skill  to  coia- 
plete  them,  or  any  tiring  like  progressive  improvement  in  the 
course  of  years  or  ages. 

•  But  though  this  faculty  seems  so  entirely  confined  to  one 
routine,  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  instinct  appears  to 
accommodate  itself  to  circumstances.     For  example, 

"  In  countries  infested  with  monkies,  birds  which  in  other  cK- 
mates  build  in  bushes  and  qlefts  of  trees,  suspend  their  nests  on 
slender  twigs,  and  thus  elude  their  enemies.  The  same  species  of 
birds  build  their  nests  differently,  when  climate  and  circumstances 
require  it.  Dr.  Darwin  has  collected  many  facts  to  show,  that,  the 
cuckoo  in  some  places  hatches  and  educates  her  own  young ;  while 
in  others  she  builds  no  neat,  but  uses  that  of  some  lesser  bird,  -as 
the  wagtail  or  hedge  sparrow,  and  depositing  one  egg  in  it,. takes  no 
father  care  of  her  progeny."    P.  104*  . 
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^Our  author  then  proceeds  to  the  very  remarkable  phepo- 
menon  of  migration.  We  are  somewhat  surprized,  considering' 
the  time  which  has  now  elapsed  since  Dr.  Jennet's  researches 
on  this  subject  have  been  made  public,  and  the  very  decisive 
character  of  his  conclusions,  that  our  author  should  not  only 
not  allude  to  them,  but  even  continue  in  the  obscure,  incon~ 
sistent  and  unfounded  opinion  which  previously  prevailed. 
We  shall  not  here  advert  any  further  to  this  curious  topic ; 
Jbut  for  a  full  display  of  this  and  many  other  equally  won- 
derful instincts  in  birds,  refer  our  readers  to  the  late  Dr.  Jen- 
tier's  paper  in  the  Philos.  Trans.  1824.    Part  I.    ( See  B.  C, 
September  1824.) 

.  Thus  far  we  may  safely  apply  to  the  case  of  birds,  the 
saxae  doctrine  which  we  before  applied  to  that  of  lower 
animals,  viz. ;  that  the  course  of  actions  which  they  pursue  in 
obedience  to  what  we  call  instinct,  are  not  the  result  of 
a  comparison  of  distinct  ideas,  however  few  or  simple ;  but 
of  a  sort  of  conviction  arrived  at  directly  without  any  intefr- 
toediate  steps.  The  power  of  apprehension  from  which  this  prac- 
tical result  springs,  is  open  only  to  the  perception  of  those 
particular  objects  which  are  connected  witn  the  well-being  and 
grants  of  the  animal ;  and  the  number  of  such  objects  is 
extremely  limited  beyond  those  limits,  though  hundreds  of 
other  objects  affect  the  external  senses,  yet  none  excite  that 
peculiar  faculty  by  which  thg  bird  arrives  instantaneously  at 
practical  conclusions. 

But  here  we  come  to  a  new  class,  of  facts ;  to  apparent 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  instinct ;  to  certain 
instances  in  which  upon  a  particular  emergency,  the  animal 
has  adopted  a  particular  and  appropriate  resource. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  ordinary  instincts  of  crows,  is 
observable  in  the  way  they  contrive  to  get  at  oysters  and 
other  shell  fish,  viz  ;"by  carrying  them  to  a  great  height  in  the 
air,  and  then  dropping  them  upon  the  stones,  so  as  to  break 
the  shell.  This,  however  curious,  being  a  regular  habit,  comes 
trader  the  class  of  instinct  already  spoken  of.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  following  application  of  the  same  method,,  for 
a  purpose  quite  different : — 

u  In  the  spring  of  1791,  a  pair  of  crows  made  their  nest  on  afreet 
m  a  gentleman's  garden ;  arid  in  his,  morning  walks  he  had  fire* 
fluently  been  amused  by  witnessing  furious  combats  between  them 
apd  a  cat.  One  morning  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  usual, 
till  at  last  the  cat  gave  way,  and  took  shelter  under  a  hedge,,  as  if 
ty  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to  the  house. 
The  crows  continued  for  a  short  time  to  make  a  threatening  noise ; 
«ft  perceiving  that  on  the  ground  they  could  do  nothing  mote  than 
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threaten,  ,0116  of  them  lifted  a  stone  from  the  middle  of  the  garden, 
and  perched  with  it  on  a  tree  planted  in  the  hedge,  where  she  sat 
watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy  of  her  young.  As  the  cat  crept 
along  under  the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied  her  by  flying  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree ;  and  when  at  last  puss 
ventured  to  quit  her  hiding  place,  the  crow  leaving  the  trees,  and 
hovering  over  her  in  the  air,  let  the  stone  drop  from  on  high  on  her 
back."   -P.  81. 

:  Another  instance  of  the  same  description,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  the  martin  dwells  on  the  outside  of 
nouses  in  Europe  under  the  eaves ;  and  that  when  it  has  built  its  nest, 
the  sparrow  frequently  takes  possession  Of  it.  The  martin,  unable  to 
dislodge  his .  intruding  enemy,  convokes  his  companions,  some  of 
whom  guard  the  captive,  whilst  others  bring  clay,  completely  close 
up  the  entrance  of  the  nest,  then  fly  away,  leaving  the  sparrow  to 
pe  suffocated."    P.  79. 

*  We  shall  not  detail  the  account  of  the  mocking  bird,  no* 
give  the  story  quoted  from  Locke,  of  the  Brazilian  parrot, 
who  is  said  to  have  given  rational  answers  to  some  questions 
put  by  a  person  who  had  never  before  seen  him.  This  $e.r*. 
son,  however,  did  not  understand  the  language  in  which  tttgi 
bird  spoke,  and  not  only  migfrt  there  be  a  collusion  between 
the  interpreters  employed,  but  the  same  answers  might  have 
been  returned,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  to 
a  very  different  set  of  questions.  ' 

We  shall  reserve  bur  remarks  upon  these  extraordinary 
applications  of  instinct,  till  we  haye  briefly  traced  its  powers 
in  the  class  of  quadrupeds. 

Of  the  ordinary  instinct  displayed  by  quadrupeds,  there 
are  so  many  instances  familiar  to  our  daily  observation,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  quote  any  of  them,  except  perhaps 
one  or  two,  which  are  too  singular  to  be  passed  over,  and 
which  bear  upon  the  comparison  between  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary instinct. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe  in  general  both  the  higher  degree 
of  ordinary  instinct,  as  well  as  the  greater  variety  of  objects 
to  which  it  is  directed  in  this  class  of  animals,  in  proportion 
to  their  less  irritability,' their  more  perfect  nervous  sensibility, 
and  the  -greater  number  and  complication  of  their  organs* 
The  beautiful  adaptation  of  habit  and  disposition  to  struc- 
ture, is  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  H.  hi  the  instances  of  tlfe 
elephant,  the  lion,  the  sloth,  and  the  mole.  We  observe  an 
unaevrating  instinct  in  animals  while  in  their  natural  state* 
we  find  also  the  effects  of  difference  of  situation,  and  parti- 
cularly human  intercourse,  in  materially  altering  thenTirW 
stinctive  habits;  and  beyond  this,  we  find  them*  in  extra- 
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p:  otdmaiy  emergencies,  deviating  still  more  from  their  regular  . , 
course.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  ordinary  instinct  is 
of  a  higher  kind,  those  occasional  deviations  appear  leW 
extraordinary,  and  more  approaching  the  natural  order.  Buf 
whatever  such  alterations  may  take  place,  there  is  never 
a  total  change  ;  there  is  always  a  similarity  preserved  to  the 
original  character.  It  is  not  the  loss  of  one  sort  of  instinct, 
and  the  substitution  of  another,  but  always  a  modification  of 
that  already  possessed.  These  points  of  resemblance  are 
highly  curious  and  deserving  attention.  To  observe,  collect, 
classify  and  combine  these  points  of  resemblance  and  differ- 
ence, is  the  only  inductive  path  by  which  we  can  pursue  our 
enquiries  respecting  instinct.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
Dr.  Hancock  would  have  been  much  better  employed  in 
making  such  deductions  from  the  accumulation  of  facts, 
than  in.  occupying  two-thirds  of  his  book,  as  he  has  done,  in 
inetaphysicat  and  theological  reveries,  about  the  internal 
illumination  of  man. 

Many  instances  are  adduced  to  shew  the  exquisite  and 
almost  inconceivable  perfection  in  which  some  animals  enjoy 
'  particular  senses.    This  the  author  is  very  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  power  of  instinct.    But  there  are  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  particular  actions  in  animals  which  seem 
liardly  capable  of  being  referred  to  an  extraordinary  perfec- 
tion m  any  of  the  known  senses,  however  exquisite.    For 
example,  the  power  by  which  animals  will  find  their  way 
fom  an  incredible  distance  through  an  unknown  country 
to  their  home.    Instances  are  familiar  in  the  dog  and  the 
torse;    similar    stories   are  here    related  of  the  ass  and 
tie  sheep.   » Some  persons  have  attributed  this  power  to  a 
lixth  sense;  which  has  also  been  the  case  in  regard  to  some 
instances  related  of  human  beings,  who  have,  in  some  man- 
tet  not  accounted  for,  beren  able, to  feel  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain objects  not  perceptible  to  any  of  the  ordinary  senses. 
Whatever  may  be  the  real  cause,  it  is  clearly  a  case  in  which 
reasoning  is  not  concerned. 

Considering  these  instances  either  as  referable  to  some 
hidden  physical  influence,  or  as  at  least  belonging  to  natural 
instinct,  we  have  to  observe  in  general,  that  its  ordinary 
display  is  always  found  in  exact  proportion  to  the  perfection 
of  the  animal's  organization,  as  well  as  confined  to  those,  par- 
titnriajr  objects  which  are  connected  with  its  well-being  :  never 
dweeted  to  the  attainment  of  any  end  beyond  these,  and  never 
exercised  by  any  other  means  than  thpse  which  are  afforded 
hy  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  animal,  and  the  habits 
which  are  naturally,  characteristic  of  its  kind. 

E 
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With  respect  to  the  effects  of  human  intercourse  on  fcha  > 
lower  animals,  we  may  cite  the  caBe  of  o^cen.  vThese,  when 
Wild,  possess  a  spirit  and  fierceness  which  render  them  eje* 
tremely  formidable.  They  possess,  also/  such  acuteness  of 
smell  as  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  men  over  the  grass,  at  which 
they  always  display  peculiar  symptoms  of  rage  and  horror* 
However  different  this  is  from  the  domestic  state  of  cattle; 
it  is  still  more  so  from  the  state  to  which  they  are  brought 
in  some  countries  by  education.  Among  the  Hottentots 
they  are  trained  to  a  variety  of  useful  domestic  labours;  and 
not  only  this,  but  are  made  use  of  in  war :  at  a  signal  they  fall 
upon  the  enemy,  striking  with  their  horns  and  hoofs,  overturn 
and  trample  upon  whatever  resists  them,  and  thus  completely 
break  the  ranks,  and  pave  the  way  for  an  easy  victory  to  their 
masters.  They  are  also  instructed  to  guard  the  flocks,  and 
defend  them  from  beasts  of  prey,  and  from  robbers,  whom 
they  distinguish  from  the  keepers,  or  other  persons. 

Now,  from  this  instance,  we  may  take  occasion  to  oh* 
serve,  that  the  effect  of  intercourse  with  man,  and  education, 
does  not  take  away  the  natural  instinct,  and  substitute  an 
acquired  one,  but  only  modifies  and  extends  the  powers  al- 
ready possessed  by  the  animals.  They  still  make  use  of 
those  powers  alone  which  constitute  the  distinguished  fea-» 
ture  in  their  character- in  all  conditions. 

Many  other  instances  of  this  kind  are. recorded  in  the  work   - 
before  us ;  but  we  must  now  proceed  to  the  last  and  highest 
manifestation  of  instinct,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  in  sudden 
emergencies,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  where  some* 
thing  much  more  like  a  power  of  reasoning  is  displayed.    Of 
this>  we  have  mentioned  some  instances   in  birds ;   those 
related  of  quadrupeds  are  yet  more  astonishing.    In  dogs; 
we  have  many  examples  01  extraordinary  sagacity,  in  pew 
ceiving  the  approach  of  danger  to  their  masters,  such  as  the 
concealment  of  a  robber  or  assassin,  a  leak  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  other  like  occurrences ;  but  in  such  cases  there  is  always 
room  to  suppose  their  superior  power  of  smeH;  or  other 
senses,  may  have  guided  them.    In  other  cases  the  power  of 
habit  is  clearly  discernible.     In  others  again,  a  dog  feeling' 
for  his  master  in  danger,  would  naturally  so  express  it,  as  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  ,to   others,  and  thus  be  the 
means  of  saving  him.     All  these  cases,  though  extremely 
interesting,  do  not  positively  require  the  supposition,  that 
the  animal  put  together  distinct  ideas,  and. acted  upon  the 
conclusion.     Of  the  astonishing  intelligence  of  the  elephant, 
several  instances  are  mentioned ;  his  management  in  pushing    / 
a  carriage  up  hill,  his  amazing  docility,  his  recollection  of 
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persona  and  places  from  favours  bestowed,  and  his  care  of 
children,  are  truly  wonderful,  but  may  be  explained  by  a 
sort  of  indefinite  feeling,  without  distinct  reasoning,  A  well- 
known  anecdote  is  introduced  from  Pliny,  of  a  number  of 
these  animals,  who,  when  they  found  themselves  condemned 
to  death  in  the  sanguinary  games  of  the  circus,  by  their 
gestures  and  cries  seemed  to  implore  the  compassion  of  the 
spectators  to  a  degree  which  was  quite  effectual. 

To  pass  over  many  other  instances,  which  do  not  appear  to 
us  to  prove  any  thing  with  respect  to  a  reasoning  power  in 
animals,  we  will  cite  two,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
on  record,  and  seem  to  be  regarded  by  our  author  as  decisive 
proofs. 

uTwo  goats,  grazing  about  the  ramparts  of  Plymouth  citadel, 
got  down  upon  the  narrow  ledge  of  the  rock,  and  one  of  them  ad- 
vancing before  the  other  till  it  came  to  an  angle  was  Enabled  to 
return:  but  in  its  way  back,  met  its  companion,  which  produced 
a  most  perplexing  dilemma,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  past 
each  other.  Many  persons  saw  them,  without  being  able  to  lend 
any  assistance.  After  a  considerable  time,  one  of  the  goats  was  ob- 
served to  kneel  down  with  great  caution,  and  crouch  as  close  as  it 
■could  lie ;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  other,  with  great 
dexterity,  walked  over  him,  and  they  both  returned  the  way  they 
came  in  perfect  safety.  And  at  Ardinglass,  near  Glenarm,  in 
Ireland,- two  goats,  moving  towards  each  other  over  a  precipice  1,000 
feet  high,  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  the  rock,  were  seen  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  danger  by  a  similar  expedient.  In  both  these  instances 
<fa  animals  looked  at  each  other  for  some  time,  as  if  they  were  con- 
wtejng  their  situation,  and  deliberating  what  was  best  to  be  done 
k  the  emergency.  I  apprehend  that  mere  instinct  would  have 
prompted  them  immediately  to  act,  instead  of  thus  comparing  and 
judging  by  their  outward  senses  of  danger  and  expedients/'  P.  80. 

The  other  case,  which  we  must  quote,  is  this  :— 

"  A  lady  had  a  tame  bird,  which  she  used  to  let  out  of  its  cage 
everyday.  One  morning,  as  it  was  picking  up  crumbs  from  the 
carpet,  her  cat,  who  had  always  before  shewn  great  kindness  to  the 
bird,  seized  it  on  a  sudden,  and'  jumped  with  it  in  her  mouth  upon 
*  table.  The  lady,  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  her  favourite,  on  turning 
about,  observed  that  a  strange  cat  had  just  come  into  the  room. 
After  turning  it  out,-  her  own  cat  came  down  from  her  place  of 
safety,  and  dropped  the  bird,  without  inflicting  the  least  injury. 
Now,  it  seems  very  clear,  on  considering  this  act,  that  various  cir- 
cumstances must  have  influenced  this  sagacious  animal.  She  must 
have  known  that  the  bird  was  in  danger  from  this  intruder,  and  must 
have  reflected  on  the  best  means  of  rescue :  and  we  may  take  it  for 
granted,  that  instinct  could  not,  on  the  same  principle,  have  prompted 
the  tne  cat  to  destroy,  and  the  other  cat  to  save,  at  the  same  mo- 
nent  of  time ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  preservation  was  effected 
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is  instructive,  and  affords  a  very  striking  example  of  reasoning  in  the 
brute,  the  more  striking,  as  cats  are  hot  remarkable  for  sagacity."  • 
P.  84.       . 

,  These  facts  are  certainly  extremely  curious  and  interesting ; 
but  in  our  author's  reasoning  upon  them,  we  can  by  no 
means  wholly  coincide.    The  two  goats  might  have  stopped 
for  some  time  before  they  contrived  to  pass,  without  doing 
so  for  the  purpose  of  reflection.    The  cat,  we  observe,  acted 
.instantaneously;   but  there  is   one  observation  which  we 
think  important,  and  which  applies  also  to  the  instances 
before  mentioned  of  birds.     It  is  this,  that  in  every.case  "the 
expedient  adopted  was  one  exactly  in  accordance  with:  the 
ordinary  habits  of  the  animal :  it  made  use  of  precisely  those 
resources  which  it  was  in  the  habit  of-  ordinarily  employing. 
Thus,  the  goat  is  naturally  a  climber ;  he,  therefore,  walked 
,over  his  companion :  had  they  been  cats  or  hares,  one  would 
probably,  have  taken  a  spring  over  the  other:  rabbits  or  dogs 
might  have  tried  to  widen  the  path  by  scratching,  8cc.:  in  the 
same  way  the  martin  is  by  trade  a  plasterer;. he  therefore 
plastered  up  his  enemy.  >  The  crow  was  in  the  habit  of  drop- 
ping bodies  from  a  height:  to  the  cat,  it  was  natural  to  seize 
a  bird  in  its  mouth,  but  not  to  kill  it  immediately.     In  the 
instance  alluded  to,  there  was  the  counteracting  feeling  ofL 

,  affection  for  the  bird,  which  prevented  the  cat  from  even 
Injuring  it;  and  its  seizing  the  bird  the  moment  a  strange 
cat  appeared,  need  not  necessarily  be  ascribed  to  a  reflection 
on  the  danger  of.  the,  bird,  but  might  merely  have  been  the 
.excitement  of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  cat  to  seize  the 

.  bird,,  in  order  to  secure  the  prey  from  the  rival.  Or,  if  this 
were1  not  the  case,  an  undefined  sensation  of  the  danger, 
united  with  its  affection  for  the  bird,  suddenly  affecting  the 
cat,  might  have  urged  it,  by  instantaneous  impulse,  to  the 
instinctive  action  of  seizing  the  bird  in  its  mouth.  Had  it 
been  a  dog,  it  would  have  attacked  the  strange  cat,  and 
driven  it  away. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  be  very  doubtful  of 
the  propriety  of  ascribing  to  such  instances  the  character  of 
reasoning.  It  appears  to  us  much  more  likely,  from  every 
thing  .we  know  both  of  inferior  animals  and  of  man,  in 
sudden  emergencies,  to  suppose  a  sort  of  undefined  intuitive 
feeling,  upon  the  impulse  of  which  the  requisite  steps  are 
taken,  and  this  we  believe  to  arise  entirely  from  the  pecu- 
liar mental  habits  of  the  individual.  We  believe  it  to  be 
precisely  the  same .  sort  of  impulse  which  made  Charles 
the  ^th  pu^  his  hand  to  his  sword,  when  he  received  the  shot 
ifhicn  killed  him. 
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But  it  may  be  said,  that  all  this  is  a  mere  dispute  about 
words,  and  that  we  gain  nothing  by  the  enquiry,  as  to  the1 
distinction  between  instinct  and  refcson.     It  may  be  said; 
that  if  we  will  not  ascribe  these  latter  instances  to  reason, 
we 'must,  in  consistency,  ascribe  half  the  conclusions  of  man* 
to  instinct:  and,  in  fact,  we  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Han- 
cock, in  considering  man  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  instinct 
as  well  as  the  infenor  animals,  though  not  perhaps  exactly  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  means  it.     We  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
greater  part  perhaps  of  the  practical  conclusions,  on  which 
we  every  day  act,  are  not  the  result  of  reasoning.    We  think, 
moreover,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  mankind  hardly  ever 
reason  at  all :  it  is  true,  we  have  no  very  adequate  term  to 
describe  the  sort  of  influence  which  this  sort  of  principle  has 
upon  us.    We  believe  it  to  arise  chiefly  from  education; 
organization,  and  resulting  intellectual  habit.     And  the  dis- 
tinction we  make  is  precisely  this;  reasoning  is  the  putting 
together,  by  two  and  two  .successively  connected,  distinct 
ideas,  so  as  to  perceive  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  till 
we  arrive  at  the  connection  between  two  ideas,  which  form 
the  respective  terminations  of  a  long  chain.    When  the  con- 
clusion is  not  obtained  by  this  intermediate  process,  but 
depends  upon  the  putting  together  of  the  first  and  last  idea, 
and  supposing  them  to  agree  or  disagree,  we  know  not  why, 
tut  because  experience  has  in  no  instance  shewn  the  con- 
trary ;  this,  we  say,  is  not  reasoning,  but  is  of  the  same  kind 
exactly  as  instinct.   The  association  may  have  been  implanted 
in  the  mind,  or  a  tendency  to  act  upon  it  in  the  faculties  or 
organs,  from  a  great  variety  of  supposable  causes.     Where 
then  is  the  distinction  between  man  and  the  lower  creatures? 
We  believe  it  to  consist  in  this,  that  man  has  the  faculty  of 
reasoning,  though  it  be  not  always  employed ;  and  that  the 
beast  has  it  not :  and  this  power  is  associated  with  the  use 
of  articulate  symbols ;  without  which,  perhaps,  there  could 
be  no  distinction  between  definite  and  indefinite  ideas. 

We  think  Dr.  Hancock's  distinction,  between  reason  and 
instinct,  is  far  from  clear,  and,  perhaps,  to  this  cause  a  great 
part  of  his  book  may  owe  its  existence.  We  shall  not  pretend 
to  wade  into  the  mystico-metaphysico-theological  part  of  the 
work;  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  the 
whole  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  certain  innate  practical  principles,  and  the  au- 
thor is  in  consequence  extremely  anxious  to  refute  Locke : 
his  success  in  this  attempt  appears  to  us  very  questionable. 
We,  like  Dr.  Hancock,  believe  in  original  genius,  in  natural 
difference  of  disposition,  &c. ;  but  we  can  believe  all  this 
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without  the  least  impugning  Locke's  doctrine.  What  may 
be  the  precise  nature  of  Dr.H.'s  t€  moral  seeds,"  we  do  not 
pretend  to  understand ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  earliest  impressions  which  the  mind  receives  are  of  an 
entirely  indefinite  description,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  asso- 
ciations of  ideas,  0  constituting  vague  feelings,  rather  than 
clear  apprehensions,  and  that  it  is  not  till  a  considerable 
time  after  that  clear  and  definite  ideas  are  formed,  or  that 
consequently  reasoning  takes  place.  By  those  early  asso- 
ciations, if  such  they  may  be  termed,  feelings  of  pleasure  or 
pain  are  connected  with  other  ideas  and  sets  of  ideas,  th^ 
whole  dependent  on  the  bodily  constitution.  As  we  think 
Locke  has  unanswerably  disproved  the  existence  of  innate 
ideas,  or  principles,  (which  are,  perhaps,  indefinite  asso- 
ciations of  ideas,)  and  that  peculiarities  of  mind  and  dispo- 
sition taay  be  explained  without  them,  we  shall  be  excused* 
if  we  doubt  the  truth  of  a  system  which,  according  to  the 
author's  method  of  stating  it,  requires  us  to  believe  in  innate 
ideas. 


Art:  III.  Original  Letters,  illustrative  of  English  History  y 
including  numerous  Royal  Letters  ;  from  Autographs  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  one  or  two  other  Collections.  With 
Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Henry  Ellis,  F.R.  S.  Sec.  S.A* 
Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  In  three 
vols.  8vo.  \l.  165.  Harding, Triphook  and  Lepard.  1824. 

A  great  change  is  taking  place  in  our  general  knowledge  of 
English  history.  The  last  generation  was  contented  with 
Rapin  and  Hume,  and  did  not  trouble  itself  about  the  dis- 
covery of  new  facts,  or  the  verification  of  old  ones.  Chronicle* 
and  manuscripts  were  studied  by  the  antiquary  only ;  and 
the  result  of  such  studies  was  seldom  communicated  to  the 
public.  At  present  the  monkish  historians  are  in  request ; 
the  Museum  is  open;  gentlemen  and  ladies  read  by  the 
index,  and  transcribe  by  the  hour,  and  we  are  inundated  with 
memoirs  and  narratives,  and  biographies  from  the  gossiping 
tittle-tattle  of  an  Aikin,  to  the  ponderous  volumes  of  a  Turner 
and  a  Lingard. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  ultimate  consequence  of 
such  proceedings.  Eventually  truth  will  be  more  fully  ascer- 
tained, and  more  generally  known  and  remembered.  But 
while  the  process  is  going  on,  it  is  attended  with  serious  in- 
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convenience.    There  are  no  such  things  as  standard  books. 

•  The  History  of  England  is  set  adrift,  and  no  one  can  deter* 

•  mine  what  course  it  will  take.  Every  party  has  its  own 
historian,  who  writes  to  please  the  palate  of  his  readers,  and 
snoceeds  as  a  writer  in  proportion  as  he  is  useful  as  a  partizan. 
One  class  of  authors  inform  us,  that  Hume  wrote  tne  early 
history  of  his  country  with  carelesness,  and  the  latter  part 
with  partiality.  Another,  object  to  the  great  length  and 
tediousness  of  Rapin,  Echard  and  Carte.  A  third  have 
studied  the  original  authorities  for  themselves,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  authentic  works.  The  result  is,  that  there 
are  no  undisputed  facts,  and  few  unquestionable  characters. 
The  politician;  appeals  to  some  important  circumstance,  and 
is  told  that  he  has  been  misinformed  respecting  its  material 
points.  The  orator  refers  to  some  popular  or  odious*per~ 
fconage,  and  is  answered  by  an  assurance  that  hitherto  pos- 
terity has  decided  ignorantly  and  unjustly.  Turner  becomes 
.the  advocate  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  Lingard  represents 
Cramner  as  a  hypocrite,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  coward, 
.and  Godwin  has  discovered  that  Laud  was  a  fool.    And  these 

•  additions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge    are  not  suffered  to 
remain  in  their  native  seed-beds,  but  are  transplanted  with 
eve  into  magazines  and  newspapers.     Cobbett's  infamous 
History  of  the  Reformation  is  ^n  abridgment  of  Lingard,  and 
Mr.  O'ConnelTs  club  has  undertaken  to  circulate  this  com- 
foand  of  Jesuitical  falsehood,  and  radical  impudence.     A 
timilar  use  will  be  made  of  other  improvements,  when  op- 
portunity offers,  and  the  cause  of  mischief  may  be  served. 
The  Jeremy  Benthamites  will  shew  that  our  constitution  is 
"absurd,  by  the  same  argument  which  convinces  Cobbett  that 
the  Reformation  was  a  curse.  The  Whigs  are  on  the  look-out 
for  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  history,  and  expect  to  date  the 
.recovery  of  their  popularity  from  the  day  of  its  publication. 
And  if  the  borough-mongers  know  their  business,  they  will 
engage  an  adept  in  antient  charters,  to  vindicate  the  privileges 
of  Winchelsea  and  Knaresborough,  and  establish  tne  merits 
of  virtual  representation  by  an  appeal  to  King  Alfred  and 
King  John. 

\  But  while  the  study  of  records  and  manuscripts  is  pursued 

.in  some  instances  for  such  purposes  as  these,  there  are  many 

men  who,'  like  Mr.  Ellis,  have  better  objects  in  view,  who 

«eek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  endeavour  to  correct 

errore,  confirm  truth,  and  illustrate  history,  in  the  hope  that 

&eir  labours  may  prove  serviceable  to  the  world.     And  t\ie 

.  /fork  before  trs  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  manner 

;  to  whieh  a  learned  *nd  accurate  antiquarian  may  convey  in- 
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struction  and  amusement  to  the  general  reader,  while  at  tha:f 
•same  time  he  provides  materials  for  the  future  historian,  arfd 
forthe  philosophical  observer  of  men  and  manners.    We  can   ' 
hardly  possess  too  many  documents  upon  such  a  subject  as 
the  history  of  our  couhtry.     And  when  they  are  selected  with  ' 
judgment,  and  explained  by  one  who  is  fully  qualified  for  die 
task,  they  form  an  important  addition  to  the  stock  of  national 
literature.  .  We  shall  therefore  request  Mr.  Ellis  to  explain  * 
the  nature  of  his  undertaking  in  his  own  words. 

*       _       •  * 

"To  remove  doubts,  to  verify  facts,  and  to  form  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  particular  events,  the  reader  must  seek  subsidiary  aid,  in  the 
dispersed  materials  of  history;   of  which,  original  letters  of 
eminent  persons  in  the  state  form  both  the :  largest  and  the 
most  important  portion :  and  they  exist  in  this  country,  in  an  unin-  -: 
terrupted  succession,  for  more  than  five  centuries.   ■ 
.  <."  These  bear  the  impress  of  their  respective  times :  and,  whilst- 
many  of  them  regard  affairs  in  which  the  writers  were  actively  en- 
gaged, all  afford  a  closer  and  more  familiar  view  of  characters^  man- 
ners, and  events,  than  the  pen,  of  the  most  accomplished  compiler,  of 
regular  history,  even  if  he  might  be  trusted,  could  supply. 

"  They  unravel  causes  of  action  which  without  their  aid  would  be) 
impenetrable ;  and  even  throw  new  light  upon  parts  of  history  which 
superficial  readers  suppose  to  be  exhausted. 

"  How  far  the  present  selection  of  letters  may  deserve  so  good  a 
character,  the  reader  must  determine  for  himself. 

iM  The  Editor  has  been  desirous  of  producing  a  work,  which,  while 
it  exhibited  within  reasonable  limits  a  series  of  historical  pictures, 
might  be  considered  as  a  Supplement  to  our  Histories.  T# 
render  it  more  acceptable,  he  has,  here  and  there,  prefixed  intro- 
ductions to  particular  letters,  in  which  numerous  traits  and  minute 
anecdotes  bearing  upon  detached  topics  of  history  have  been  com- 
pacted and  condensed.  In  the  execution  of  this  design  the  illustrar 
tration  of  historical  truth  has  been  his  sole  object :  and  he  believes 
it  will  be  found  that  these  introductions,  as  well  as  the  letters  them- 
selves, throw  new  light  on  various  passages  of  our  history."  Vol.L 
Preface,  p.vii. 

The  series  begin  with  a  letter  from  King  Henry  Vth;  but 
this  and  about  ten  others,  written  before  the  accession  of 
Henry  Vllth,  are  curious  rather  than  instructive.  In  thfc 
latter  reign^we  learn  little  respecting  the  state  of  the  country, 
but  have  a  glimpse  at  the  intrigues  of  the  French  and  Scotch 
courts,  aind  a  specimen  of  the  political  cunning  of  the  first  of 
the  Tudors.  It  is  under  'bluff King  Hal'  that  the  work 
commences  in  good  earnest,  and  is  carried  on  with  more  than 
usual  success.  The  early  disputes  with  Scotland ;  the  state  of 
$*e  Scotch  court  undernames  IV ;  the  border  wars,  ennobled 
by  the  battle  of  Plodder  and  protracted  throughout  half  fc 
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century ;'  Wolsfy's  administration  and  fell ;  the  death  of  Anne 
Bbieyn,  and  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  are  illustrated 
by  numerous  letters  from  the  principal  personages  of  the  age. 
Many  minor  points  are  alluded  to,  and  there  is  no  important 
eyentin  the  civil  history  of  the  reign  which  is  not  consi- 
dered; the  ecclesiastical  are  passed  over  slightly.  We  ex- 
tract a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Wolsey,  written  at  a 
time  when  the  communication  between  the  king  and  hia 
minister  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  entirely  through 
their  celebrated  secretary.  The  correspondence  is  extensive, 
and  shews  how  much  the  king  attended  to  his  own  business. 
We  are  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  this  a  new. 
feet  ■...'. 

"  Hit  may  tyke  your  good  Grace  to  be  advertised  that  I, have 
ireceived  your  Graces  lettres  directed  to  my  selfe  dated  the  last  day 
of  Auguste,  with  the  lettres  of  my  Lord  Admirall  to  your  Grace, 
dentin  post,  and  copies  of  lettres  sent  bytwene  the  Quene  of  Scotts 
and  his  Lordshipp  concernyng  the  maters  and  affeires  of  Scotland, 
with  the  prudent  ansyweris  of  your  Grace  as  well  to  my  said  Lord  ill 
your  awne  name,  as  in  the  name  of  the  Kings  Highnes  to  the  said 
Queue' of  Scotts.  All  which  lettres  and  copies  I  have  distmctely 
rSdde  onto  his  Grace,  who  hath  in  the  reding  therof  substancially 
considered  as  well  the  Quene  his  sisters  lettre  with  the  lettres  agayn- 
*ard  devised  and  sent  by  my  lord  Admirall  to  her,  and  his  lettres  of 
advertisement  to  your  Grace,  as  your  moost  politique  devises  and 
fflisweres  uri  to  all  the  same ;  among  which  the  lettre  which  your 
Grtce  devised  in  the  name  of  his  Highnes  to  the  Quene  his  sister, 
iw  Grace  so  well  lyked  that  I  never  saw  him  lyke  thing  bettre ;  and 
as  help  me  God-  in  my  pore  fantasie,  not  causeles,  for  hit  is  for  the 
quantite  one  of  the  best  made  lettres  for  wordis,  mater,  sentence, 
W  cowching  that  ever  I  redde  in  my  life.  - 

u  His  Highnes,  in  your  Graces  lettre  directed  to  my  Lord  Ad- 
narall,  marked  and  well  lyked  that  your  Grace  towched  my  said 
Lord  and  my  Lord  Dacres,  in  that  that  theire  opinions  had  bene 
to  the  lett  of  the  great  roode  which  if  hit  had  bene  ere  this  tym£ 
made  in  to  Scotland,  as  by  your  prudent  advice  hit  had  if  theyre 
opinions  with  other  had  not  bene  to  the  contrarie,  hit  shold,  as  by 
tee  Quenes  lettre  appereth,  have  bene  th' occasion  of  some  great 
tad  good  effecte. 

44  His  Highnes  also  well  allowed  that  your  Grace  noteth  not  ohely 
rettkse  dealing,  .but  also  some  suspitione  in  that  the  Lord  Dacre  so 
litle  estemede  the  mynde  and  opinion  of  the  Kings  sister,  wherof  he 
hiad  by  his  servant  so  perfait  knowledge. 

w  Finally  his  Highnes  is  of  the  mynde  ofyour  Grace,  and  singu- 
larly commendeth  your  policie  in  that  your  Grace  determirieth  for  a. 
finall  way  that  my  Lord  Admirall  shall  sett  forth  his  entreprises  without 
«y  longer  tracte  of  tyme,  not  ceacing  to  preace  theym  with  all  the 
anoyance  possible  till  they  fall  eratestely  and  effectually  to  some 
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bettre  trayne  and  conformitie.  And  veryly  his  Highnes  thinketh  as 
your  Grace  writeth,  that  for  eny  lakke  of  those  things  which  as  he 
wryteth  are  not  yet  cummen  to  hym,  he  shold  not  have  neded  to  for- 
bore to  have  done  theym  with  smaller  roods,  at  the  lest  way  some 
annoyauns  in  the  meane  season. 

"  I  redde  also  to  his  Highnes  the  lettre  of  Mr.  Doctor  Knyght 
written  un  fo  your  Grace,  with  your  Grace's  lettres  written  to  my 
selfe,  by  the  tenor  wherof  his  Grace  well  perceiveth  your  moost 
prudent  answere  devised  and  made  as  well  to  his  said  embassiator  as 
to  thembassiator  of  themperor,  concernyng  the  disbursyng  of  such 
money  as  his  Highnes  shold  lay  owte  for  th'entretenement  of  the 
x«.  lance  knights  wherin  his  Grace  highly  well  approveth,  as  well 
your  moost  politique  foresight,  so  wisely  dowting  leste  this  delay  of 
the  declaration  myht  happen  to  be  a  device  wherby  th*  emperor 
myght  spare  his  awne  charge  and  entreteign  th'almaignes  with  th'only 
cost  of  the  Kings  Grace,  as  also  your  moost  prudent  ordre  taken 
therin,  by  which  his  Highnes  shalbe  bounden  to  no  charge  excepte 
the  Duke  first  passe  the  articles  sent  by  Sir  John/jlusslI,  and  that 
the  x  m  almaynes  be  levied  and  joyned  with  the  puke  and  he  de- 
declared  enemy  to  the  French  King. 

"  I  red  also' to  his  Highnes  the  copie  of  your  Graces  lettres -de- 
vised to  M.  Doctor  Sampson  and  M.  Jernyngham,  wherin  his  High* 
nes  well  perceived  and  marked  what  labor  and  payn  your  Grace  dad 
taken  as  well  in  substantiall  advertising  his  said  embassiators  at 
'length  of  all  occurraunts  here,  with  the  goodly  rehersall  of  the 
valiaunt  acquitall  of  his  army  on  the  See  not  onely  there  done,  -but 
also  descending  on  the  land  with  all  his  preparations  and  armyea 
sett  forth  and  furnyshed  as  well  toward  France  as  Scotland,,  as  also 
m  your  good  and  substantiall  instructions  geven  un  to  theym  for  the 
semblable  advauncyng  of  th'emperors  army  and  actuall  invasion  to 
be  made  on  that  side  for  his  part.  ' 

"  His  Highnes  hath  also  seen  and  signed  the  lettres  by  your 
Grace  devised  in  his  name,  as  well  to  Don  Ferdinando  and  to  the 
Duke  of  Mechelberge  in  answere  of  their  late  lettres  sent  un  to  ma 
JGrace;  as  also  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrare  in  commendation  of  the  Kings 
orators  in  cage  the  Duke  accepte  the  ordre. 

'  4i  In  the  reding  and  advising  of  all  which  things,  his  Highnes 
wed  that  he  perceived  well  what  labor,  stuctie,  payn,  and  travaile 
jour  Grace  had  taken  in  the  device  and  pennyng  of  so  many,'  so 
greate  things,  so  high  well  dispached  in  so  brief  tyme,  whan  the 
onely  redyng  therof  held  hym  above  twoo  howres.  His  Highnes 
iherfore  commaunded  me  to  write  un  to  your  Grace  that,  for  your 
labor,  travaile,  study,  paine,  and  diligens  he  geveth  your  Grace  his 
moost  harty,  and  not  more  harty  than  highly  well-deserved  thanks. 
And  .thus  our  Lord  long  preserve  your  good  Grace  in  honor  and 
helth.    At  Okyng  the  first  day  of  Septembre. 

"  Your  humble  orator  and  moost 
"  bounden  beedman 
:.  _," TaoM^s  Mobe."    Vol.  I.  p.  303» 
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.  In  these  days  of  rampant  Popery,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
direct  attention  to  several  letters  from  Sir  William  Kingston, 
lieutenant  of  the  tower,  to  secretary  Cromwell,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  during  her  imprisonment, 
lingard  has  treated  this  unfortunate  woman  with  bis  usual 
tumurness ;  and  Cobbett  is  a  greater  brute  than  her  husband. 
But  they  have  little  to  say  against  hex,  except  that  she 
did  not  profess  her  innocence  on  the  scaffold.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  from  the  fragments  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam (Vol.  II.  p.  64),  that  she  "  sent  for  him,  that  he  might 
be  with  her  at  the  celebration  of  the'  sacrament,  and  hear 
ier  declaration  touching  her  innocency ."  The  conclusion  is 
ttmaikable.    I  have  seen  men  and  also  women  executed,  and 

Sr  have  been  in  great  grief.  "  Thy$  ladye  hass  mechcjoy 
plesurin  detke."  Is  not  such  a  fact  worth  a  hundred  de- 
clarations on  the  scaffold  ?  Although  for  the  absence  of  them, 
Mt.  Ellis  offers  a  satisfactory  reason,  viz.  that  the  queen  was 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  her  daughter. 

The  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  add  little  to  Mr.  Ellis's 
collection.  Elizabeth  is  a  larger  contributor,  and  these  are 
.several  disputed  points  upon  which  he  adduces  new  evidence; 
.bat  not  having  time  to  meddle  with  Elizabethan  politics,  we 
«ktt  content  ourselves  with  extracting  a  letter  from  Mr»Re<- 
«order  Fleetwood  to  Lord  Treasurer  fiurleigh,  en  the  police 
■  of  London.  It  proves  that  the  vices  of  the  metropolis  are 
not  of  recent  date.  A  subsequent  part  of  the  same  corres- 
pondence gives  us  a  list  of  reputed  thieves  and  flash  houses, 
the  number  of  the  latter  being  eighteen. 

"  Right  honorable  and  my  verie  good  Lord,  uppon  Thursdaye 
laste  beinge  the  crastinn  of  Trinitie  Terme,  we  kepte  a  sessions  of 
inquyrie  in  London  in  the  forenone,  and  in  the  afternone  we  kepte 
the  fyke  att  Fynsburie  for  Middlesex,  in  which  two  severall  sessionses 
.all  such  as  were  so  be  arrayegned  for  felonye  at  the  gaole  deliverye 
were  indyted.  Uppon  Frydaie  last  we  sate  at  the  Justice  hall  att 
•Newgate  from  vij  in  the  morninge  until!  vjj  att  night,  where  were 
.coodempned  certen  horstealers,  cutpurses,  and  such  lyke,  to  the 
number  of  x.,  whereof  ix.  were  executed,  and  the  tenthe  stayed  by 
a  meanes  from  the  courte.  These  were  executed  uppon  Saterdaye  in 
Ae  morninge.  There  was  a  showmaker  also  condempned  for  wyll- 
iull  murder  commytted  m  the  Blacke  ffryers,  who  was  executed 
uppon  Mondaie  in  the  morninge.  The  same  daye  my  Lord  Maior 
beinge  absent  abowte  the  goods  of  the  Spannyards,  and  also  ^11  my 
-Lords  the  justices  of  the  benches  beinge  also  awaye,  we  fewe  that 
were  there  did  spend  the  same  daie  abowte  the  searchinge  out  of 
sundrye  that  were  receptors*  of  ffelons,  where  we  fbwnd  a  greate 
•numye  aswell  in  London,  Westminster,  Sowthwarke,  as  in  all  other 
places  abowte  the  same.     Amongest  our  trayells  this  on$  matter 
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tumbled  owt  by  the  waye,  that  one  Wotton  a  gentilman  borne,  and! 
,  sotnetyme.a  marchauntt  man  of  good  credyte,"  who  fallinge  by  tyme 
into  decaye,  Jcepte  an  alehowse  att  Smarts  keye  neere  Byllingesgate, 
and  after,  for  some  mysdemeanor  beinge  put  downe,  he  reared  upp 
a.  newe  trade  of  lyffe,  and  in  the  same  howse  he  procured  all  the 
cuttpurses  abowt  this  cittie  to  repaire  to  his  said  howse.  There, 
was  a  schole  howse  set  upp  to  learne  younge  boyes  to  cutt  purses* 
There  were  hung  up  two  devises,  the  one  was  a  pockett,  the  other 
'was  a  purse.'  ihe  pockett  had  in  yt  certain  cownters  and  was  hunge 
abowte  with  hawkes  bells,  and  over  the  toppe  did  hannge  a  litle 
sacring  bell ;  and  he  that  could  take  owt  a  cownter  without  any 
noyse,  was  allowed  to  bepublique  ffbyster ;  and  he  that  could  take  a 
peece  of  sylver  owt  of  the  purse  without  the  noyse  of  any  of  the  bells, 
he  was  adjudged  ajudiciall  nypper.  Nota  that  a  ffoister  is  a  pick? 
pockett,  and  a  nypper  is  termed  a  pickepurse,  or  a  cutpurse.  And 
.as  concerninge  this  matter,  I  will  sett  dowhe  noe  more  in  this  place, 
but  referr  your  Lordship  to  the  paper  herein  enclosed. 

"  Saterdaye  and  Sondaie  beinge  paste,  uppon  Mondaie  -my  Lord 
Maidr,  my  Xord  Buckhurste,  the  Mr  of  the  Rooles,  my  Lord  Ander- 
son, Mr  Sackford  Master  of  the  Requests,  Sr.  Rowland  Hayward, 
my  selffe/  Mr.  Owen,  and  Mr.  Younge,  with  the  assystaunce  of 
]Vp.  Attorney  and  Mr.  Solicitor,  did  arraigne  one  Awfeild,  Webley, 
and  Crabbe,  for  sparcinge  abrood  certen  lewed,  sedicious,  andtray- 
toroue  bookes ;  Awfeild  did  most  trayterously  maynteyne  the  booke, 
with  longe  tedious  and  frivolous  wordes  and  speaches.  Webley  did 
affirme  as  much:  as  Awfeild  had  uttered.  They  are  both  executed 
thorough  Gods  goodnes  and  yor  Lordshipps  good  helpe,  as  M^ 
Younge  told  me.  There  came  a  letter  to  repnve  Awfeild,  yt  was 
not  well  digested  of  as  many  as  knewe  of  yt,  but  after  all  was  well 
taken.  When  he  was  executed,  his  bodye  was  brought  into  Sf. 
Pulchers  to  be  buried,  but  the  parishioners  would  not  suffer  a  tray- 
tor's  corpes  to.  be  layed  in  the  earthe  where  theire  parents,  wyeffs, 
chyldren,  kynred,  maisters,  and  old  neighbors  did  rest :  and  so  hip 
carcase  was  retourned  to  the  buryall  grounde  neere  Tyborne,  and 
there  I  leave  yt.  Crabbe  surelye  did  renownce  the  Pope,  and  my 
Lords  and  the  rest  of  the  benche  moved  Mr.  Attorney  and  Mr.  So- 
licitor to  be  a  meane  to  her  Maiestie  for  him,  and  for  that  cause  he 
was  stayed.  Trewelye  my  Lord  it  is  nothinge  needfull  to  wrytte  for 
the  staye  of  any  to  be  repryved,  for  there  is  not  any  m  our  commys- 
sion  of  London  or  Middlesex  but  we  are  desirous  to  save  or  staye 
any  poore  wretche,  yf  by  color  of  any  lawe  or  reason  we  maye  doe 
ytt.  My  singler  good  Lord  my  Lord  William  of  Wynchester  was 
wpnte  .to  saye,  "  when  the  courte  is  furthest  from  London,  then  is 
there  die  best  justice  done  in  all  England."  I  once  hard  as  great  a 
parsonage  in  office  and  authoritye  as  ever  he  was,  and  yett  lyvinge, 
saye  the  same  wordes.  Yt  is  growen  for  a  trade  nowe  m  the  courte 
to  make  meanes  for  repryves,  twentie  pownd  for  a  reprive  is  notlimge, 
although  it  be  but  for  bare  tenn  daies.  I  see  it  will  not  be  holpen 
onles  one  honored  gentilman,  who  many  tymes  is  abused  by  wronge 
informacion  (and  suerlie  uppon  my  sowle,  not  uppon  any  evill  meaa- 
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iDge1)  do  staye  his  penn.  '  I  have  not  one  letter  for  the  staye  ofsa 
theiffefrom  your  Lordshippe.     Fearinge  that  I  trouble  your  Lo»d- 
Aipwith  my-tedious  lettres  I  end,  this  vij,h  of  Julie  1585. 
"  'Your  good  Lordships  moste  humbly  bownden, 

"  W.  Fletewoode."    Vol.  II.  p.  ?a& 

The  accession  of  James  I.  his  journey  to  London,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  are  described  in  some  in- 
teresting letters  •>  and  an  admonitory  epistle  from  the  king  to 
his  eldest  son  is  deserving  of  notice. 

"  My  sonne,  that  I  see  you  not  before  my  pairting  impute  it  to 
this  great  occasion  quhairin  tyme  is  sa  preciouse ;  but  that  shall  by 
Goddis  grace  shortlie  be  recompencid  by  youre  cumming  to  me 
dwrtlie,  and  continuall  residence  with  me  ever  after.  -  Lett  not  this 
aewis  make  you  proude,  or  insolent,  for  a  kings  sonne  and  heire  was 
ye  before,  and  na  maire  ar  ye  yett.  The  augmentation  that  is  heirby 
lyke  to  fall  unto  you,  is  but  in  caires  and  heavie  burthens.  Be 
thairfor  merrie,  but  not  insolent ;  keepe  a  greatnes,  but  sinefastu ; 
be  resolute  but  not  willfull ;  keepe  your  kyndnes,  but  in  honorable 
sorte;  choose  nane  to  be  youre  play  fellowis  but  thame  that  are  well 
borne,-  and  above  all  things  give  never  goode  countenance  to  any 
but  according  as  ye  shall  be  informed  that  they  are  in  aestimation 
with  me.  Looke  upon  all  Englishe  men  that  shall  cum  to  visite  you 
as  upon  youre  loving  subjectis,  not  with  that  ceremonie  as  towardis 
•taiogeris,  and  yett  with  such  hartlines  as  at  this  tyme  they  deserve. 
This  gentleman  quhom  this  bearare  accumpanies  is  worthie,  and  of 
guide  ranke, .  and  nou  my  familiare  servitoure ;  use  him  thairfore  in 
amairebamelie  loving  sorte'  nor  otheris.  I  sende  you  herewith  my 
booke  latelie  prentid :  studdie  and  profite  in  it  as  ye  wolde  deserve 
oj blessing;  and  as  thaire  can  na  thing  happen  unto  you  quhairof 
je  will  not  finde  the  generall  grounde  thairin,  if  not  the  verrie  par- 
ticulaire  pointe  touched,  sa  mon  ye  levell  everie  mannis  opinions  or 
advyces  unto  you  as  ye  finde  thaime  agree  or  discorde  with  the 
reah's  thaire  sett  doun,  allouing  and  following  thaire  advyces  that 
with  the  same,  mistrusting  and  frouning  upon  thaime  that 
es  you  to  the  contraire.  Be  diligent  and  earnist v  in  your 
buddies,  that  at  your  meiting  with  me,  I  maye  praise' you  for  youre 
progresse  in  learning.*  Be  obedient  to  youre  maister,  for  youre  awin 
weill,  and  to  procure  my  thankis;  for  m  reverencing  him  ye  .obeye 
^andhonoure  yourselfe.     Fairuell. 

"  Your  loving  Father, 

"  James  R."    Vol.  III.  P.  78. 

The  most  voluminous  correspondent  during  the  reigns  of 
Jafties  an(TCharles  is  the  celebrated  Joseph  Meade,  who  re- 
sided :at  that  time  at  Cambridge,  and  appears  to  have  been, 
a  diligent  collector  and  disseminator  of  news.  His  letters 
are  entertaining;  but  we  cannot  look  upon  them  in  the  same 
light  as  the  contents  of  former  volumes.  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Lord  Burleigh  could  not  have  T>een  ignorant  of  the 
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affkim  "Which  they  describe.  A  Cambridge  student  is  in  a 
very  -different  predicament,  and  his  communications  are  not 
entitled  to  the  name  of  authentic  political  information. 

The 'two  Charles's  and  James  II.  have  contributed  very 
little;  and  Mr.  Ellis  will  do  good  service  if,  on  some  future 
pccasion,  he  can  supply  the  deficiency.  A  letter,  describing 
the  death  of  the  second  Charles,  has  led  Mr.  Ellis  into 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  in  his  work.  It  is  written,  a* 
he  supposes,  by  a  chaplain  of  Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely  J 
and  he  speaks  of  it  as  conclusive  evidence  against  Burnet's 
account  of  the  same  transaction.  When  the  reader  haa 
perused  the  first  sentence,  he  will  hesitate  at  condemning 
Burnet  upon  the  chaplain's  evidence.  u  Yesterday  evening; 
I  do  believe  the  most  lamented  prince  that  ever  satt  upon  a 
throne,  one  of  the  best  of  kings,  left  this  world,  translated 
doubtless  to  a  much  more  glorious  kingdom  than  all  those 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  none  bewailing  of  their  losse." 

The  last  portion  of  the  work  is  principally  occupied  by 
letters  from  Bishop  Nicholson  to  Archbishop  Wake.  Ni- 
eholsoawasr  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  the  year  1715,  and  gives 
a  good  account  of  the  rebellion  that  happened  at  that  time* 
and  of  the  proceedings  for  high  treason  at  Carlisle;  but  wfr 
have  by  no  means  so  high  an  opinion  of  him  as  Mr.  Ellis 
appears'  to  entertain.  The  Scotch  bishops  are  spoken  of  in 
these  letters  in  very  disrespectful  terms,  and  considering 
what  they  had  undergone  for  conscience  sake,  they  were  eri* 
titleS'tb  better  treatment  from  an  English  prelate.  But  there' 
is  stronger  evidence  against  Bishop  Nicholson  in  other  parts, 
of  this  same  correspondence.  His  letters  to  Wake,  after  he 
had  been  promoted  to  the  see  of  Deny,  were  printed  some 
years  ago  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  and  from  them  he 
appears  to  have  been  much  more  attached  to  his  own  in- 
terest, than.  "  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  0$ 
his  country;"  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  a  bad  school.,  from 
which  the  church  both  in  England  and  Ireland  has  severely 
suffered* 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Ellis,  with  many  thanks  for  his  valu~ 
able  publication.  The  Manuscripts,  of  which  he  is  keeper, 
are  of  much  importance,  and  could  not  be  placed  in  better 
hands.  The  interesting  selection  from  them  which  he  has 
now  made  creates  a  demand  for  more,  and  we  shall  hail  the* 
appearance  of  another  portion  with  great  pleasure  and: 
sincerity. 
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Abt.  IV.    Historical  Notes,  respecting  the  Indians  of  North  , 
America  ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Attempts  made  to  convert  and 
civilize  them.    By  John  Halkett,  JEsj.      Hurst,  Robinson 
&Co*     1825. 

This  is  the  work,  we  perceive,  of  a  mere  fireside  traveller. 
The  object  of  it  is  good,  and  the  execution  respectable,  but 
it  bears  no  proof  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  various 
matters  which  it  contains.  Mr.  Halkett,  it  should  seem,  has 
stqdied  the  Indians  of  America  in  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
rather  than  in  their  native  forests;  and  his  "  Historical 
Notes/'  accordingly,  have  a  closer  reference  to  times  that 
have  long  gone  by,  than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  "  red 
children    of  the  woods  at  the  present  moment. 

The  annals  of  the  white  men  on  the  great  western  continent 
are,  we  must  confess,  deeply  stained  with  the  misery  and 
oppression  which  they  have  inflicted  upon  the  Indians,  since 
thefirst  day  that  a  European  ship  touched  the  trans-atlantic 
shores.    The  Spaniards,  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  have  re^ 
spectively  much  to  answer  for  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
the?  planted  their  several  colonies  in  that  part  of  the  world.; 
to  we  wish  we  could  assert,  that  pur  own  countrymen  had 
no  arrear  of  guilt  chargeable  upon  their  memories,  and  that 
no  compensation  were  due  at  our  hands  to  the  unfortunate 
,  tenants  of  the  American  wilderness.      Fraud   and  cruelty 
marked  too  long  all  the  intercourse  of  the  Europeans  with 
the  simple  Indian ;  and,  in  order  to  justify  their  worst  actions, 
they  propagated  every  .where  the  groundless  calumny  that  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  extensive  countries  to  which 
their  cupidity  had  directed  them,  were  not  superior  in  intel- 
lect to  brute  beasts,  but  were  stupid,  ungrateful  and  ferocious. 
The  reports  of  interested  traders  and  inhuman  commanders 
were  at  length  made  the  foundation  pf  a  theory  by  a  certain 
class  of  philosophers  athopie;  who,  as  is  amply  proved  by 
the  writings  of  Buffon  and  De  Pauw,  took  pleasure  in  repre- 
senting the  natives  of  the  New  World  as  vicious,  despicable 
and  brutish,  and  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Old,  in  mental 
as  well  as  in  corporeal  qualities, 

The  good  missionary,  Le  pere  Lafitau,  in  his  work  entitled 
"  Maurs  des  Sauvages  Americains  compares  aux  maurs  des 
premiers  Temps" was  among  the  first  who  boldly  opposed  the 
calumnies  of  his  countrymen,  in  relation  to  the  character  of 
the  Indians.  -  In  the  face  of  the  impudent  statements  made 
by  several  of  his  contemporaries,- he  maintained  that  the  na- 
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tives  of  America  were  possessed  of  sound  judgment,  livfekr 
imagination,  ready  conception,  and  wonderful  memory.  All 
the  tribes,  he  adds,  retain  at  least  some  trace  of  an  ancient 
Religion,  handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  as  also 
a  form  of  government,  they  reflect  justly  upon  their  aflairs ; 
they  prosecute  their  ends  by  sure  means ;  they  evince  a  de- 
gree of  coolness  and  composure  which  would  exceed  our 
Jatience;  they  never  permit  themselves  to  indulge  in>s- 
sion,  but  always,  from  a  high  sense  of  honour  ana  greatness 
t>f  soul,  appear  masters  of  themselves.  They  are  high-minded 
and  proud;  pdssess  a  courage  equal  to  every  trial;  an  in- 
trepid valour;  the  most  heroic  constancy  under  torments;  and 
an  equanimity  which  neither  reverses  nor  misfortunes  can 
-shake.  Towards  each  other  they  behave  with  a  natural  polite- 
ness and  attention,  entertaining  a  high  respect  for  the  aged, 
and  a  consideration  for  their  equals,  which  appears  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  that  freedom  and  independence  of  which 
they  are  so  jealous.  They  make  few  professions  of  kindness, 
T)ut  yet  are  affable  and  generous.  Towards  strangers  and  the 
unfortunate,  they  exercise  a  degree  of  hospitality  and  charity 
which  might  put  the  inhabitants  bf  Europe  to  the  blush.    '• 

In  those  extensive  regions,  bounded  by  the  lakes  and  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  the  French,  as  is  well  known,  exercised 
a  severe  and  treacherous  rule  over  the  native  inhabitants  ; 
imitating  the  latter  in  the  most  barbarous  acts  of  revenge,  in 
torture,  and  cruel  deaths.  This  policy  was  strongly  repro- 
hated  'by  the  more  judicious  of  the  missionaries,  who  wtere 
soon  made  to  feel  the  terrible  effects  of  such  an  ill-timed  re- 
taliation. But  our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  into  de- 
tails on  this  early  period  t)f  American  colonization  ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  reader  will  find  in  Mr.  Halkett's  historical 
notes  a  valuable  selection  of  most  important  information  on 
that  head,  drawn  from  very  authentic  and  impartial  sources. 
We  pass  over,  in  like  manner,  the  transactions  of  the  Dutch 
in  their  infant  establishment  at  New  York,  and  proceed  to 
givfe  some  account  of  the  English  settlers  in  America,  whose 
Descendants  have  made  greater  encroachments  upon;  the 
hirthright'  of  the  Indian,  than  all' the  other  nations  of 
Europe  beside.  ; 

,  There  is  a  romantic  story,  connected  with  the  name  off 
Captain  John  Smith,  which  gives  a  view  of  the  state  of  society 
among  the  natives,  as  well  as  a  striking  picture  of  female 

generosity,  and  which  on  these  accounts,  cannot  feil,  we 
link,  to  engage  the]  attention  of  the  reader.  Captain  Smith 
was  a  hero  by  nature.  Granger  says  that  he  "deserves  to 
be  ranked  with  the  greatest  travellers  and  adventurer*  of  thia 
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tge.   He  was  some  time  in  the  service  of  the  Emjteror  and 
the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  against  the  Grand  Seignor,  when 
4e  distinguished  himself  by  challenging  three  Turks  of  quality 
to  single  combat,  and  cutting  off  their  heads ;  for  which  neroic 
exploit  he  wore  a  chevron  between  three  Turks  heads  on  his 
arms.    He  afterwards  went  to  America,  where  he  was  taken 
by  the  savage  Indians,  from  whom  he  found  means  to  escape. 
lie  often  hazarded  his  life  in  naval  engagements  with  pirates, 
Spanish  men  of  war,  and  in  other  adventures,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable hand  in  reducing  New  England  to  the  obedience 
of  Great  Britain,  and  in  reclaiming  the  inhabitants  from 
barbarism." 

-  It  was  while  exploring  the  country,  and  examining  some 

of  the  principal  rivers,  that  Captain  Smith  was  taken  prisoner 

"by  the  Indians.    Having  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  his 

savage  enemies  were  already  in  the  act  of  fastening  him  to  a 

tree,  that  they  might  shoot  him  with  arrows,  when  he,  with 

great  presence  of  mind,  pulled  out  a  pocket  compass,  and 

? resented  itA  to  their  chief.  The  astonishment  felt  by  the 
ndians  at  the  movements  of  the  needle,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary apnearance  of  the  whole  instrument,  induced  them  to 
postpone  pis  execution.  They  probably  looked  upon  Smith 
as  ft  magician;  at  all  events  they  determined  forthwith  to 
ewry  him  to  their  king,  whose  name  was  Powhatan. 

This  prince,  at  that  period,  ruled  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  and  mustered  under  his  banners  from  two  to  three 
thousand  warriors.  The  appearance  of  his  court  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Captain,  in  the  simple  style  of  his  age,  now 
fat  becoming  obsolete.  "  Here  were  more  thati  two  hundred 
of  thjese  grim  courtiers  who  stood  wondering  as  he  had  been 
a  popster,  till  Pohatan  and  his  trayne  had  put  themselves  in 
their  greatest  braveries.  Before  a  fire,  upon  a  seate  like  a 
befcfeade,  hee  sat  covered  with  a  great  robe  of  rarowcan 
(rajBOpn)  skinnes,  and  all  the  tayles  hanging  by.  On  either 
side  did  sit  a  young  wench,  of  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years,  and  along  on  each  side  the  house  as  many  women; 
with  all  theyre  h$ades  and  shoulders  painted  red  ;  manie  of 
theyie  heades  bedecked  with  white  down  off  birdes,  but 
eyerie  one  with  something,  and  a  greate  chayne  of  white 
fodes  about  theyre  necks." 

At  his  entrapee  before  the  king,  all  the  people  gave  a 
mat.  shout.  *  The  queen  of  Appamatuck  was  appointed  to 
ofiflg  him  water  to:  w^sh  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him 
a  bunch  of  feathers  instead'  of  a  towel,  to  dry  them.  After 
,^tte  and  othef  Indian  ceremonies,  Captain  Smith  was  in- 
cited t$  partake  of  f^n-  entertainment,:  and  a  council  being 
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now  held,  it  was  determined  that  lie  should  be  immediately 
put  to  death.  He  was  accordingly  dragged  forward  before  the 
king,  and  his  head  placed  on  a  large  stone  which  rested  on  the 
ground,  in  order  te  have  his  brains  beaten  out  by  two-  meet 
armed  with  dubs.  This  sentence  was  on  the  point  of  being 
executed,  when  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  assembly, 
the  king's  fevourite  daughter  Pocahontas,  then  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  rushed  forward,  and  throwing  herself 
•down,  folded  her  aims  round  the  head  of  the  captive,  to 
save  him  from  the  blows  of  his  fierce  executioners,  ouch  was 
ier  generous  and  persevering  resolution,  that  Powhatan  at 
length  ordered  the  Captain  to  be  released.  From  that  time 
lie  was  treated  with  distinguished  regard  by  the  king,  as 
well  as  by  his  sons,  and  was  soon  afterwards  sent  back  to 
die  settlement  at  Jamestown,  under  an  escort  of  twelve  trusty 
Indians.  Peace,  too,  was  immediately  established  between 
Powhatan  and  the  Engfish ;  and  the  young  princess,  having 
befcome  their  avowed  mend  and  patron,  was  allowed  to  visit 
the  colony  with  her  attendants,  and  to  carry  provisions  and 
presents  to  them  whenever  they  were  in  want. 

•  Nor  were  her  services  confined  ta  mere  civilities.  On  the 
contrary,  when  war  was  unhappily  renewed,  and  a  stratagem 
formed  for  surprising  Captain  Smith  and  his  party,  she  macte 
her  way  through  the  forest  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  ga^fe 
him  notice  of  the  designs  which  were  about  to  be  put  in 
operation  against  him,  and  thereby  enabled  him  to  provide 
-for  his  safety. '  The  Captain  meeting  with  an  accident  from 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  returned  soon  after  to  England5: 
«tnd  Pocahontas,  unable  to  preserve  peace  between  the  white 
fitrangrers  and  her  father's  subjects,  lived  with  some,  trusty 
friends,  in  a  state  of  concealment,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potowmac. 

Captain  Argale,  who  commanded  an  English  ship  on  that 
station,  hearing  that  the  girl  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  con* 
trived  to  seize  her  person  and  cany  her  on  board,  with  the 
.view,  it  is  said,  eitner  of  procuring  from  Powhatan,-  mote 
advantageous  terms  of  peace,  or  oftcompellmg  him  to  pay 
&  high  ransom  for  his  daughter.  A  negociatioh  ensued  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  was  at  that  time  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  the  Virginian  colony ;  Jjut  the 
Indian  monarch,  not  finding  it  expedient  to  comply  with  the 
terms  which  were  proposed  to  him,  the  treaty  broke  off,  and 
the  princess  was  detained  two  years  in-  the  English  settle- 
ment.   - 

•  It  was  during  this  very  questionable  captivity,  that  a  yoaug 
Englishman,  named  Rolfe,  formed  an  attachment  to  Pete- 
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lUmtM;  and  the  affection proving  mutual,  Sir  Thomas  Dayle 
fraud  no*di%mlty  in  giving  his.  consent  to  their  uhioto.  In* 
formation  of  this  event  was  also  conveyed  to  her  father,  who 
sdnt  one  of  his  brothers  and  his  two  sons  to  make  known  his 
acquiescence,  and  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  his  daughter's 
marriage.  Tins  new  relationship  with  the  English,  fortunately 
led  to  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  the  Indian  faithfully 
observed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
'.  After  the  lapse  of  little  morg  than  a  year,  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  returned  to  England,  and  with  him,  Mr.  Rolfe,  the 
wife  of  this  gentleman,  and  their  only  son.  Pocahontas  had 
been  some  time  baptised,  and  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gross  in  die  English  language.  Purchas  in  his  Pilgrimes; 
thus  describes  the  occurrence.  "  Sir  Thomas  Dayle  having 
thus  established  things  as  you  have  heard,  returned  thence, 
and  arrived  at  Plymouth  m  May  jor  June  1616,  to  advance 
the  good  of  the  plantation.  Master  Rolfe,  also,  with  Rebecca, 
his  new  convert  and  consort,  and  Uttamatomakin,  one  of 
Powfeatan's  counsellors,  came  .over  at  the  same  time.  With 
this  savage  I  have  often  cony ensed  at  my  good  friend's,  Master 
Doctor  Goldstone,  where  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  where 
I  hav6  both  seen  him  sing  and  dance  Ins  diabolicall  measures, 
and  heard  him  discourse  of  his.,  countrie  and  religion,  Sir 
Thomas  Dayle's  man  being  the  interpretour  <as  I  have. else? 
where  sheared.  Master  Rolfe  lent  me  a,  discourse  which  he 
had  written  .of  the  estate  of  Virgpnia&t  that  time,  out  of  which 
i  collected  those  things  which  I  have  in  my  Pilgrimage  de*- 
Kveied.  And  his  wile  did  not  only  accustome  herselfe  »to 
emlitte,  but  still  carried  lierselfe  as  the  daughter  of  a  king: 
fcnd  was  accordingly  respected,  not  onely  by  the  com- 
pany, which  allowed:  provision  for  herselfe.  and  her  sonne, 
nut  of  divers  particular  persons  of  honor,  in  their  hopeful 
teaie  by  her  to  advance  Christianities  I  was  present  when 
my  honourable  and  reverend  patron,  the  Bishop  of  London* 
Doctor  King,  entertained  her  with  festival!  pompe,  beyonde 
what  I  have  seene  in  his  great  hospitalitie  to  o&er  ladies  " 

At  the  moment  Pocahontas  arrived  in  England,  Captain 
Smith,' who  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accident 
which  befell  him  abroad,  was  preparing  to  set  out  once  more 
far  his  American  plantation.  lie  resolved,  however,  not  to 
leave  his  native  land  until  .he  had  laid  before  the  queen,  the 
coasort  of  James  the  First,  an  account  of  this.  Indian  visitor, 
and  entreated  the  royal  protection  in  her  favour.  He  accord* 
ingly  wrote  *  "  little,  book,"  settingforth  to  her  Majesty  the 
fMWvices  and  generosity  of  Rebecca  Holfe;  for  an  abstract  of 
vbkh  we  must -content  ourselves^,  with- x^fening  to*th# 
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Generatt  Historic  of  Virginia,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  or  id 
the  historical  notes/  from  which  we  have  abridged  the  above 
narrative. 

The  interview  which  he  had  With  Pocahontas  previous:  to 
his  departure,  deserves  to  be  related  in  his  own  words.  She 
had  heard  that  he  was  dead,  a  circumstance  which  probably 
accounts  for  the  agitation  which  she  betrayed  at  their  first 
meeting.         *  > 

"  Being  about  this  time  preparing  to  set  saile  for  New 
Englande,  Leonid  not  stay  to  doe  her  that  service  I  desired, 
and  shee  well  deserved ;  but  hearing  she  was  at  Brandford 
with  divers  of  my  fiiendes,  I  went  to  see  her.  After  a  modest 
salutation,  without  any  word,  shee  turned  about,  obscured  her 
face,  as  not  seeming  well  contented;  and  in  that  humour  her 
husband,  with  divers  others,  wee  all  left  her  two  or  three 
houres,  repenting  myself  to  have  writ  she  could  speak  English. 
But  not  long  after  shee  began  to  talk,  and  remembered  mee 
well  what  courtesies  shee  had  done,  saying,  '  You  *  did  pro- 
mise Powhatan,  what  was  your's  should  be  his,  and  hee  the 
like  to  you.  You  called  him  father,  being  in  his  land  a. 
stranger,  and  by  the  same  reason  must  I  doe  you/  Which, 
though  I  could  have  excused,  I  durst  not  allow  of  that  title, 
because  shee  was  airing's  daughter.  With  a  well  set  counte- 
nance she  saict,  -f  Were  you  not  afraid  to  come  into  my  fa- 
ther's countrie,  and  caused  fear  in  him  and  all  his  people  but 
mee ;  and  fear  .you  that  I  should  call  you  father  ?  I  tell  you 
then  that  I  will,  and  you  shall  call  me  childe,  and  so  I  will  be 
for  ever  and  ever  your  countrieman.  They  did  tell  us  always 
you  were  dead,  and  I  knew  no  other  till  I  came  to  Plimouth; 
vet  Powhatan  did  command  Uttamatomokin  to  seek  you,  and 
know  the  truth,  because  your  countriernen  will  lie  much/" 

\n  England  Pocahontas  was  well  received  and  kindly 
treated.  She  was  presented  at  court,  and.  met  with  the  most 
affectionate  attention  from  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  sta- 
tion. But  she  was  riot  long  to  remain  the  object  either  of 
curiosity  or  regard.  Her  husband  had  been  appointed  to  an 
official  situation  in-  Virginia,  and  had  even  proceeded  as  far 
as  Gravesend,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  with  his  family 
for  America,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  small- 
pox, and,  after  a  few  days  illness  died  at  that  place,  in  die 
$wsnty-8,econd :  year  of  her  age.  The  fate  of  this  young 
woman  /called  forth  in  England  the  sympathy  of  all  who  knew 
how  much  she  had  done  to  support  the  cause  and.  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  British  settlers  in  America.  Her  death  was 
dsQ  deeply  regretted  by  the  old  king  her  father,  whaobtar 
tiaued  f%ithfqlly.  to  Jt«ep  hi*  promise  of  peace  and  friendship 
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to  the  English. '  He  expressed  much  joy  that  her  son  lived, 
and  hoped  that,  after  the  boy  should  grow  up  and  become 
strong  he  would  return  from  beyond  the  great  salt  lake,  and 
visit  him.  The  boy  remained  in  England  uuder  the  care  of 
an  uncle,  until  his  education  was  completed;  after  which  he 
settled  in  Virginia,  where  he  rose  to  considerable  affluence 
and  distinction,  and  in  due  time  laid  the  foundation  of  several 
respectable  families  in  that  division  of  the  American  plan- 
tations*. . 

There  is  another  Indian  heroine,  whose  fame  indeed,  rests 
on  a  different  ground/ but  who,  in  the  character  of  a  nun 
and  a  convert  to  the  christian  faith,  fills  a  much  larger  space 
in  the  annals  of  American  colonization.  Tegahkouita  was 
born  in  the  country  of  the  Mohawks,  .and  was  left  an  orphan 
at  a  very  early  age.  Her  aunts,  to  whose  care  she  had  Deen 
committed,  were  amazed  to  find  that  she  entertained  an  in* 
superable  repugnance  to  matrimony;  not  knowing  that -the 
superstitious  spirit  of  Jesuit  monachism  had  already  coun- 
teracted in  her  one  of  the  most  natural  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart*  To  avoid  the  importunities  of  her  relations 
she  took  refuge  with  the  mission  at  Sault  St;  Louis ;  at 
which  place,  in  consequence  of  her  anxious  and  constant 
entreaties,  the  church  admitted  her  into  its  bosom  as  a  nun. 
She  was  the  first  of  her  nation,  says  Charlevoix,  who  entered 
into  vows  of  perpetual  virginity.  .      ' 

u  Tegahkouita  now  began  to  prescribe  for  herself  the  most 
rigid:  penance.  She' strewed  her  bed  with  thotns,  rolled  her- 
self, atnonir  briers  and  prickles,  mixed  up  earth  and  ashetf 
with  her  rood,  travelled  amid  ice  and  snow,  with  her  feet 
naked,  and  then  -scorched  them  in  the  flames.  Under  this 
regimen,  her  health,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
rapidly  declined,  and  she  died  at  the  early  age  irf  twenty-four; 
to  the  inexpressible  Borrow  of  the  college  of  Jesuits  at 
Quebec.  Tnese,  however,  found  some  consolation  in  know-' 
ing,  that  the  effects  of  her  virtue  survived  lier.  'It  was  the 
Mohawk  tribe/  exclaims  Charlevoix,  *  who  gave  to  New 
France  this  Genevifeve  of  North. America,  the  illustrious 
Catherine  Tegahkouita,  whom  Heaven  has  continued,  for. 
almost  seventy  years  to  render  celebrated  by  the  performance 
of  miracles,  the  authenticity  of  which  will  stand  the  proof  of 
ft*  most  rigid  enquiiy.'?'  ,  .      ....... 

A  long  account  follows,  in  the  shape  of  an  epistle  to  the 
Superior  of  the  mission,  containing  a  number  of  wonderful 
eares,  attested,  it  is  said,  by  persons  whose  poorer  and.Judff- 
»ent  cannot  ie  suspected.  As  a  proof  of  the  efficacy^  attend- 
ing the  intercession of  the  "holy  girl,"  we  shall  transcribe 
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a  certificate  farnfohed  by  the  Abb6  de  M  Colo&bigre/^Irtf 
was  restored  to  health  iyi  the  manner  therein  described . 

"  Havirig  been  ill  at  Quebec  lastye&rj  from  January  to 
June,  of  si  slow  fever,  against  which  all  the  usual  .remedies 
proved  ineffectual,  lend  also  attacked  with  a  flu^  which  ipe* 
cacuanha  itself  could  not  cure,  it  was  thought  advisable 
I  Should  make  a  vow  that  in  case*  it  pleased  Heaven  to  j>ut 
a  stop  to  my  malady,  I  should  go  to  the  mission  of  St.  Fran- 
cois Aavier,  in  order  to  offer  up  my  prayers  at  the  tomb  of 
Catherine  Tegahkouita.  From  that  day  the  fever  ceased,  and 
the  flux  became  also  much  diminished;  I  embarked  some 
days  afterwards  to  acquit  myself  of  my  vow,  *nd  soardely 
had  I  proceeded  a  third  part  on  my  journey,  when  I  found 
myself  perfectly  cured.  I  therefore  feel,  that  it  Would  be 
unjust  in  me  not  to  ascribe. to  the  mission  of  Canada  the 
glory  which  is  their  due;  arid  'to  testify,  as  I  now  do,  that 
ram  indebted  for  my  cure  to  the  Iroquois  virgin.  I  accordingly 
make  the  present  attestation,  not  only  to  evince  the;  sent** 
ments  of  gratitude  which  I  entertain,  but  also  to  express  ad 
much  as  in  my  power  the  confidence  to  be  tepoded  upon  the 
intercession  of  my  benefactress,  and  thus  incite  bracts  to 
imitate  her  virtues.  Done  at  Villa  Marie,  this  14th  Septem* 
ber  1696.    J.  De  La  Colambiere. 

Another  certificate  was  given  by  the  Capitaine  de  Luth, 
'  one  of  the  bravest  officers,'  says  Charlevoix, '  that  the  king 
has  ever  had  in  this  colony/  "  ..   ' 

•  "  I,  the  undersigned,  certify  to  all  whom  it.  may  concern, 
fiiat  having,  for  three-arid-twenty  years,  been  tormented  by 
the  gout,  and  suffering  such  pain  as  to  have  been  deprived  of 
lest  for  th^ee  months  together,  I  addressed  myself  *to  Cathe- 
rine Tegahkouita,  the  Iroquois  virgin,  who  died  in  odour  of 
sanctity,  at  the- Sault  St.  Louis,  and  I  promised  to  visit  her 
tomb,  if  Heaven  should  please  to  remove  my  malady  through 
her  intercession.  At  the  end  of  a  nine  days  footing  arc 
devotion,  which  I  performed  to  her  honour,  I  was  so  com- 
pletely cured,  that  for  the  last  fifteen  months  I  have  not  the 
slightest  fit  of  the  gout'."  Done  at  Fort  Frontenae,  this 
15th  day  of  August  169G.  J.  De  Luth,  Capitaine,  &c* 
;  As  a  check  upon  the  scepticism  of  the  'heretical  reader,  it 
seems  expedient  that  he  should  be  supplied  with  the  follow- 
ing warning,  extracted  from  the  history  of  New  France,  a 
work  6f  the  good  father  Charlevoix:—*'  On  every  anniversary 
if  <the  death  of  La  bonne  Catherine^for  that  is.  the  name  by 
which,  in  deference  to  the  Holy  See,  she  is  honoured  in 
Canada— -the  neighbouring  parishes  Were  in  the  habit  of  w 
pairing  to  the  church  at  the  Sault  St  Louis,  near  Montreal 
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fejterfofm  a  solemn  mass.  The  cm%ft#.of  la  Chine,  M.  Remy, 
Ufa)  had  recently  arrived  from  Fraagg,  haying  been  apprized 
pf  {hi*  custom,  and  that  his  predecessors  had  alwaYs  con-' 
fprgted  to  it*  declared  that  he  did  not  think  himself  autho« 
sized  to  sanction  by  his  presence,  a  public\gligious  solemnity 
9kot  pnjained  by  the  church.    Those  of  his  jp^atnoftera  who 
&$ard  him  make  this  remark,  foretold  that  it  -liquid  not  be 
long  before  their  pew  curate  would  be  punished- fer  his  re-> 
Jfiisd;  and  in  fact,  from  that  day  M.  Remy  fell  dangerously 
%31.    But  the  worthy  curate,  perceiving  at  once  the  cause  of 
$us  sadden  malady,  made  a  vow  to  follow  the  pious  example 
of  his  predecessors ;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  re- 
stored to  health."  _ 

Under  the  auspices  of  such  men,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Indians  could  be 
either  rapid  or  secure.    In  fact>  they  accomplished  nothing. 
The  two  great  orders  of  missionaries,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Re- 
'collets,  after  manifesting  the  utmost  resolution,  and  under-? 
going  the  severest  privations,  returned  home  with  no  other 
reward  but  the  consciousness  of  haying  acted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  benev.olent  motives,  and  the  pleasant  conviction 
that  they  ensured*  by  a  seasonable  baptism,  the  eternal  sal- 
vation of  some  thousands  of  dying  infants.    At  the  present 
day,  m>. either  record  can  be  discovered  in  the  Indian  wilder* 
neas,  that  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  bad  ever  been  exercised 
*mong  its  inhabitants,  than  the  appearance  of  a  few  silver 
grosses,  which  are  worn  round  the  neck  by  way  of  ornament 
-  or  charm,  tod  probably  answer  the  same  purpose  with  the 
fatkhe,  which  is  seen  in  possession  of  all  the  tribes  which 
wander  over  the  deserts  of  Africa.    The  Romish  missionaries 
sowed  the  seed  before  they  prepared  the  soil ;  and  hence  all 
their  labour  was  lost,  and  their  means  thrown  away.    They 
attempted  to  engraft  Christianity  upon  the  habits  of  savage 
fife,  and  to  communicate  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  our 
holy  faith  to  minds  which  had  never  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise reflection,  or  to  analyse  the  elements  of  thought;  it 
eight  not,  therefore,  to  excite  the  smallest  surprise,  that 
their  hopes  were  disappointed,  their  endeavours  opposed  and 
tendered  useless,  ana  all  their  pious  schemes  limited  to  the 
imaginary  benefit  of  securing  a  passport  into  bliss  for  such 
infants  as  they  were  permitted  to  baptize,  or  for  a  few  aged 
persons  on  their  death-beds,  who  had  no  longer  the  power  of 
refusing  their  services. 

.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  remarks,  in  his  American  tra- 
wls, respecting  the  early  French  missionaries,  that  there  is 
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hardly  a  trace  to  be  found  of  their  meritorious  YunctJofK 
The  cause  of  their  failure,15  he  adds,  must  be  attributed  to  tt 
want  of  due  consideration  in  the  mode  employed  by  them  to 
propagate  the  religion  of  which  they  were  the  zealous  minis* 
ters.  They  habituated  themselves  to  the  savage  life,  and  na- 
turalized themselves  to  the  savage  manners ;  and  by  thug 
becoming  dependent,  as  it  were,  on  the  natives,  they  acquired 
their  contempt  rather  than  their  veneration. 

Many  of  the  missionaries,  it  is  well  known,  fell  victims  to 
the  revenge  or  superstition  of  the  natives;  while  such  of  them 
as  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  wilds,  endured  every  species 
of  suffering  which  can  arise  from  cold,  hunger  and  fatigue. 
But  the  pnncipal  cause  of  failure  in  their  pious  labours  is  to 
be  traced,  not  to  the  circumstance  of  their  becoming  as  savage 
as  the  Indians,  and  of  rendering  themselves  dependent  upon 
them  for  food  and  clothing;  it  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  vain 
attempt  already  mentioned,  of  conveying  to  uncultivated 
minds  the  abstruse  learning  of  systematic  theology,  and  of  * 
founding  upon  that  learning  a  reverence  for  ceremonies*  which 
otherwise  could  not  fail  to  appear  ridiculous.  The  Indian 
listened,  but  received  no  impression.  The  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  seemed  good  enough  for  the  white  man ;  but  as  the 
Great  Spirit  had  given  to  his  fed  children  a  more  simple  and 
rational  religion,  they  would  not  accept  of  the  former,,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  were  bound  by  complaisance  and  de» 
corum.  The  Indians,  says  Charlevoix,  have  been  seen  to 
attend  our  churches  for  years  together,  with  an  assiduity 
and  solemnity  which  made  it  be  supposed  they  enteiv 
tained  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  and  embrace  the  truths  of 
Christianity ;  but  they  would  suddenly  refrain  from  coming 
to  church,  saying  coolly  to  the  missionary, €  You  had  no  one 
to  pray  with  you;  I  took  compassion  upon  you  in  your  soli* 
tuae,  and  kept  you  company ;  others,  at  present,  are  willing 
to  render  you  the  same  service ;  I  therefore  take  my  leave/ 
The  same  writer  tells  us,  that  several  of  the  Indians  had  car- 
ried their  complaisance  so  far,  as  to  request  and  receive  the 
rites  of  baptism,  performing  for  some  time  the  christian 
duties ;  after  which  they  declared  they  had  done  all  this  only 
to  please  the  priest,  wno  was  pressing  them  to  change  their 
religion. 

The  father  Hennepin  likewise  observes,  that  the  Indians 
reckon  it  highly  improper  to  contradict  any  thing  that  is  said; 
and  they  will  not  dissent  from  you,  even  if  you  make  the  most 
absurd  assertions.  They  always  answer,  "  Brother,  you  are 
fight— it  is  well."    Yet,  in  private,  they  only  believe  \yhat 
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they  please,  and  shew  the  greatest  indifference i  even for. the 
greattraths  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  this,  he  adds, 
n^riiforms  the  principal  obstacle  to  their  conversion, 

*  The  Tonicas  were  visited  by  Charlevoix,  and,  bating 
always  their  dislike  to  conversion;  he  found  them  a  well  dis- 
.  posed  and  hospitable  nation;    In  the  year  1718,  when  M. 
ItaPratzixavelled  up  the  Mississippi,  he  also  paid  a  visit  to 
them,  and  found  the  missionary  Davion  then  residing  amongst 
them.      *  I  asked  him,\says  Du  Pratz,  '  if  his  great  zeal  for 
the  salvation. of  the  Indians  was-attended  with  success  V  He 
answered,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  *  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  respect  they  shewed  him,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
get  leave  to  baptize  a.  few.  children  at  the  point  of,  death ; 
that. those  who  were  grown  .up  excused  themselves  from  em* 
bracing: our  holy  religion/  saying*  iheyj  were  too  .old  to  ac- 
custom themselves  to  rules  so  difficult  to  be  observed;  that 
their  grand  chief,  since  he. had  put  to  death  the  physician 
who  had  attended  his  only  son  in.  a  distemper  of  which  he 
died,  had  taken  a  resolution,  in  consequence  of  Davion's  re- 
proaches,, to  fast  every  Friday  during  his  life ;   that  this  old 
chief  attended  at  church  both  morning  "and  evening,  the  wo- 
menand  children  likewise  assisting;  but  as  to  the  men,  they 
did  not  come  often;  and  when  they  did,  they  took  more  plea- 
sureda  ringing  the  church  bell/  " 

.The  Paron  de  la  Hontan  remarks,  that  almost  all  the  con- 
quests gained  to  Christianity  by  the  Jesuits,  are  those,  infants: 
who^  have,  received  the  rites  of  baptism,  and  those  old  men 
who,  at  the  point-of  death,  find  no-inconvenience  in  being 
baptized.  Pere  LaHemant,  in  the  account  of  his  early  mission 
among  .the  Hurons,  states  nearly  the:  same  thing.    "  We  have 
this  year  baptized  more  than  a  thousand,  .most  of  them  af- 
flicted with  the  small-pox,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  have 
died  with  every  mark  of  having  been  received  among  the  elect. 
Of  these  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  infants 
under  seven  years  of  age,  without  counting  upwards  of. a  hun- 
dred other  little  children,  who  having  been  .baptized  before, 
were  cut  off  by  the  same  malady,  and  gathered  by  the  angels 
,  as  flowers  in  paradise.    With  respect  to  adult  persons  in  good 
health,  there  is"  little  apparent  success ;  on  the  contrary,  taere 
have  been  nothing  but  storms  and  whirlwinds  in  that  quarter. 

The  storms  here  alluded  to  respected  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Indians  xm  the  subject  of  matrimony ;  the  missionaries 
insisting,  upon  curtailing  their  wonted  privileges  in  regard  to 
the  number  and  succession  , of  wives.  On.  this  head  too,  as 
wv'uiauy  others,  the  practice  of  the. Europeans  was  utterly 
apposed  sto  their,  doctrines.  .The.  planters  and  traders  :ob* 
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solved  no  other  limits  than  their  own  conremeney  in  tbn 
amount  of  their  domestic  establishment ;  a  fact  upon  w]|g$t 
the  natives  did  not  shut  their  eyes,  nor  allowed  to  pasajgit* 
noticed  in  their  disputes  with  the  christian  teachers.  / 

Nd  one  who  has  read  with  candour  the  history  of  the 
French  missions  in  Canada,  has  ever  found  any  other  thing  to 
blame  besides  the  injudicious  attempt  to  teach  savages,  the 
mysteries  of  our  holy  religion.    The  zeal,  devotedness,  and 

ferseverances  of  the  missionaries  are  worthy  of  all  praise* 
t  is  gratifying  to  find,  thai  the  same  good,  spirit  continues 
to  actuate  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the  endeavour* 
which  they  are  mating,  at  the  present  day,  to  instruct  the 
Indians,  and  eventually  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  die 
church*  So  far  as  benevolence,  charity  and  paternal  care, 
can  afford  comfort  to  the  Indian*  he  receives  it  at  their 
hands;  and  to  any  one,  says  Mr.  Halkett,  "  who  feels  an 
interest  in  the  fate  of  that  race,  it  must  be  satisfactory  to 
observe  the  kindness  of  their  Catholic  teachers  iA  Canada, 
and  painful  to  contrast  it  with  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  North  American  missions  bordering  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  ocean." 

Since  we  have  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  we 
shall  transcribe  a  paragraph  from  the  voyages  of  La  Perouse, 
who  visited  California  in  1 78Q.  At  that  period,  there  were 
in  the  country  twenty-five  missions  labouring  among  about 
fifty  thousand  Indians,  of  whom  about  a  fifth  part. were  said 
to  have  embraced  Christianity*  In  one  of  these  missions, 
Perouse  thus  notices  the  usual  occupation  of  the  converted 
Indians :  "  Every  day  they  have  seven  hours  of  labour,  two 
of  prayers,  and  four  or  five  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  which 
are  set  apart  for  repose  and  divine  worship.  Corporal 
punishment  is  inflicted  upon  the  Indians  of  both  sexes  who 
fail  in  their  religious  exercises;  and  several  offences,  for 
which  in  Europe  the  punishment  is  left  to  the  hand  of  divine 
justice,  are  punished  here  with  irons.  From  the  moment 
thala  neophyte  is  baptized,  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  taken 
perpetual  vo^ys;  and  if  he  should  escape  from  the  mission, 
and  take  refuge  among  his  relations  in.  their  Indian  villages,  . 
he  is  summoned  three  times  to  return.  If  he  refuses,  the 
missionary  applies  for  the  authority  of  the  governor,  who 
dispatches  soldiers  to  drag  him  from  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  take  him  back  to  the  missions,  where  he  is  sen-* 
tenced  to  receive  so  many  lashes..  These  Indians  are  of  so 
timid  a  character,  that  they  never  make  any  opposition  to 
those  who  thus  violate  every  human  right.  And  this  practice, 
against  which  reason  qries  aloud,  is  maintained,  because 
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fbtfogians' Into  decided,  tint  the  rite  of  baptism '  ctaght 
]fcfc  &  conscience  to  be  administered  to  men  of  so  income 
Aft  a  turn  of mind ;  for  whom  the  government  musty  there* 
iete,  in  som*  degree  act  as  sponsors,  and  answer  for  their 
perseverance  in  the  faith.     . 

(  It  is  painfal  to  reflect,  ihat  after  the  experience  of  so  many 
years,  the  Spaniards  have  not  yet  resorted  to  more  lenient 
sad  liberal  means  for  propagating  the  GospeL  Kotzebue* 
the  latest  voyager  to  that  part  of  the  American  continent,  in* 
fcnns  ub,  that  he  landed  at  California  a  short  time  before  the 
festival  in  honour  of  that  saint  was  to  be  celebrated.  Upon 
entering  the  church,  whkh  is  spacious  and  handsomely  fitted 
an,  he  found  several,  hundred  half-naked  Indians  kneeling, 
who  were  never. /permitted,  after  their  conversion,  to  absent 
themselves  from  mass,  although  they  understand  neither 
Latin  nor  Spanish.  As  the  missionaries,  he  adds,  do  not 
tjjQOufefe  themselves  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Indians,  he 
<ttttnot  conceive  *  in  what  manner  they  have  been  instructed 
in  the  Christion  religion.  "  Twice  in  the  year  they  receive 
permission  to  return  to  their  native  homes.  This  snort  time 
p  the  happiest  of  their  existence,  and  I  myself  have  seen  them 
going  home  in  crowds,  with  loud  rejoicings.  The  sick,  who 
cannot  undertake  the  journey,  at  least  accompany  their 
happy  countrymen  to  the  shore  where  they  embark,  and  then 
wt  ror  days  together,  mournfully  gazing  at  the  distant  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  which  surround  their  homes.  They 
often  sit  in  this  situation  several  days,  without  taking  any 
food;  so  much  does  the  sight  of  their  lost  home  affect  these 
iew  Christians.  Every  time  some  of  those  who  have  the  par* 
mission  to  visit  their  homes,  run  away ;  and  they  would  pro- 
bably all  do  it,  were  they  not  deterred  by  their  fears  of  the 
soldiers,  who  catch  them,  and  bring  diem  back  to  the  mission 
as  criminals.  Langsdorff,  who  had  visited  the  mission  of 
San  Francisco  a  few  years  before,  made  a  similar  observation. 
'When  the  Indian  is  retaken,  he  is  brought  back  to  the  mis- 
sion, where  he  is  bastinadoed,  and  an  iron  rod  is  fastened  to 
sue  of  his  feet,  which  has  the  double  use  of  preventing  him 
from  repeating  the  attempt,  and  of  frightening  others  from 
imitating  his  example.9  The  timidity  of  those  runaway  con- 
victs is  so  great,  says  Kotzebue,  that  seven  or  eight  dragoons 
tre  sufficient  to  overpower  several  hundred  Indians.'9 
s  ■  This  mode  of  dragooning  the  American  heathen  into  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  too  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is,  as  Mr.  Hal- 
kett  remarks,  scarcely  to  be  credited ;  and  yet  the  circumstance 
is  confirmed  by  the  united  testimony  of  witnesses  of  various 
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Countries,  and  professing  tlifffe^ent  religions  ;--by Trench,  Ro^ 
sian  and  British  travellers ;  by  members  of  the  Roman,  Gqjgk 
and  English  church.  It  was  observed  by  the  celebiJR 
Eliot,  known  in  New  England  as  the  apostle  of  the  Indian!, 
that  "  in  order  to  christianize  the  savages,  it  was  necessary 
atdiesaihectime  to  civilrie  arid  make  men  of  them;"  but  the 
priests  at  San  Francisco  seem  to  have  thought  it  more  con- 
sonant with,  the ;  mild  precepts  of  Christianity,  I  that  they 
should  beginby  enslaving  thern.  "  The  savage,  says  Kotzebue, 
comes  unthinkingly  into  the  mission,  receives  the  food  whre&t 
is  willingly  offered  to  hitn,  and:  listens  to  their  instructions* 
He  is  still  free;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  baptized  he  belongs  to 
the  church;  and  hence  he  looks  with  pain  and  longing  to  his 
'native  mountains/' 

'  But: still  We  repeat,  that  the  main  error  among  the  Ro-' 
tnanists  Was  their. constant  practice  of  identifying  baptism 
ivith  Christianity ; — the  substitution  of  the  opus  operutum  firaf 
improvement  of  the  understanding;  change  of  habits,  and 
extension  of  useful  knowledge.  It  was  no  matter  to  the 
Jesuit,  whether  his  convert  continued  to  live  like  a  savage* 
and  feel  like  a  barbarian,  if  he  kneeled  the  stated  time  during 
mass,,  and  crossed  himself  at  the  proper  intervals.  DrrJio* 
bertson,  in  his  History  of  America,  informs  us,  that  in  the 
course r  of- a -few  years  after  the  reduction  of  the  Me^icaa 
empire,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  to*  mote- 
than,  four  millions.  Proselytes,  he  justly  remarks,  adopted 
with  sueh  inconsiderate  haste,  and  who  were  neither  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which  it  was  supposed 
they  had  given  their  assent,  nor  taught  the  absurdities  o£ 
those  which  they  were  required  to  relinquish,  retained  their 
veneration  for  their  ancient  superstitions  in; full  force,  or 
mingled  an  attachment  to  its  doctrines  and  rights  with  that 
slender  knowledge  of  Christianity  which  they  had  acquired. 
.:  The.absurdity  of  such  conduct,  as  pursued  by  the  French 
in  the  upper  provinces,  at  length  provoked  the  interference 
of  the  learned  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  After  some  discus- 
sion on  the  point,  it  was  determined,  that "  with  respect  to 
dying  infants  and  adults,  the  missionaries'  might  risk  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  when  asked  for;  presuming  that  God 
would  give  to  the  adults  some  ray  of  light,  such  as  it.  was- 
believed  had  already  occurred  in  several  instances :  that  aa- 
to  the  other  savages;  it  ought  not  to' be  administered,  unless 
where,  by^a  long  trial,  it  appeared  that- they  were  instructed, 
and  detached  rrom  their  own  barbarous  customs,  or  where 
they .  had   habituated  themselves  to  the .  mariners  of  -  the, 
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Itae&cft  ; .  ahd  the  same  .with  respect  to  their  children.  A  .for* 
■Mlacy  and  species  of  canon  was  composed  for  the  regulation 
mm  guidance  of  the  missionaries  on  this  subject." 

We  cannot  enter  at  any  length  into  the  history  of  the 
Protestant  missions,  which/  in  proportion  as  the  English 
extended,  their  territory,  and  hemmed  in  the  French,  gra- 
dually succeeded  those  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Recollets.  .It 
gives  us  pain  to  observe,  that  the  zeal  of  our  countrymen  was 
not  accompanied  with  .richer  fruits  than  such  as  were  gar 
thered  by  their  predecessors  in  that  arduous  field.  If,  indeed, 
we.may  believe  the  earliest  of  our  missionaries,  their  failure 
was  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  deceptions  practised 
by  the  Romanists.  One  of  the  converts  assured  a  Protestant 
minister,  that  the  Jesuits  taught  his  countrymen  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  of  the  French  nation ;  that  his  mother, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  was  a  French  lady ;  that,  it  was  the  English 
who  murdered  him;  and  that  all  who  would  recommend 
themselves  unto  his  favour,  must  avenge  his  quarrel  upon 
the  English. as  far  as  they  could. 

A  greater  obstacle  to  success  in  spreading  the  Gospel,  was 
created  by  the  English  themselves,  who  soon  brought  their 
motives  into  discredit,  by  employing  the  tomahawks  of  one 
tribe. against  another.    The  morals,  too, .of  the  soldiers  and 
traders,  strongly  prepossessed  the  natives  against  their  reli- 
gion.    Nor  were  the  measures  of  the  local  government  at  all 
tames  consistent  either  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  with 
sonbd  political  wisdom.    An  Indian  chief  very!  indignantly 
asked  a  missionary,  why  he  pressed  his  countrymen  to  become 
Christians,  seeing  that  the  Christians  were  so  much  worse 
than  they?   The  Christians,  said  he,  will  lie,  steal,  and  drink 
worse  than  the  Indians.    It  was  they  who  first  taught  the 
Indians  to  be  drunk;  and  they  stole  from  one  another  to  that 
degree,  that  their  rulers  were  obliged  to  hang  them  for  it; 
but  that  was  not  sufficient  to  deter  others  from  it :  and  he 
supposed  that  if  the  Indians  were  to  become  Christians,,  they 
would  then  be  as  bad  as  these. 

The  speech  of  Red  Jacket  to  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  year  1820,  touches  on  another  topic 
which  is  closely-  connected  with  the  success  of  missionary 
exertion.  "  Another  thing  recommended  to  us*  said,  he,  has 
created  great  confusion  amongst  us,  and  is  making  us  a  quar- 
relsome and  divided  people ;  and  that  is  the  introduction  of 
preachers  into  our  nation.  These  black  robes  contrive  to,get 
consent  of  some  of  the.  Indians  to  preach  among  us;  an<J 
whenever  this  is  the  case,  confusion  and  disorder  are  sure  to 
ftflwr,  and  th^.ei3icjQ?tQlmi^nt  Qf  the  ^whites  up<?n  our.laud.ifi 
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tin*  favariaWe  oOTaequence.  Tiie  governor  must  not' thifii 
hard  of  me  for  speaking  thus  of  the  preachers, .  I  have  «]§*» 
served  their  progress,  and  when  I  look  back  to  see  what  Wkm 
t$k$h  jplftee  of  old,  I  perceive  that  wherever  they  came 
among  die  Indians,  they  were  forerunners  of  their  dispersion; 
that  tney  introduced  the  white  people  on  their  lauds,  by 
whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  property; 
and  that  the  Indians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and 
be  driven  back,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  preachers 
that  came  among  them/* 

•  /When  Mr.  Mahew  asked  permission  of  a  sachem  to  preaok 
to  his  Indians,  the  chief  replied, "  Go,  and  teach  the  English 
to  be  good  first."  A  distrust  relative  to  the  character  and 
fpotives  of  the  whites,  pervades  every  portion  of  the  Indiaa 
population.  Two  missionaries  were  furnished  by  the  Scottish 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
sent  among  the  Delawere  tribes  with  a  letter,  containing 
much  pious  compliment  and  friendly  promise.  When  the 
two  Christians  arrived  at  their  destination,  the  chiefs  assenb- 
i^ftd,  and  said  they  would  take  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion; that  in  the  mean  time  they  might  instruct  the  women, 
bfct  were  not  to  speak  to  the  men.  Fourteen  days  were 
spent  in  council,  after  which  the  leading  individuals 
made  known  the  result  of  their  deliberation,  which  wa»  aa 
follows.  They  very  courteously  dismissed  the  two  strangers, 
with  an  answer  to  those  by  whom  they  had  been  sent; 
Assuring  us,  says  Dr.  Boudinot,  that  they  owed  us  "  g?eat 
acknowledgments  for  die  favours  we  had  done  them.  They 
rejoiced  exceedingly  at  our  happiness  in  thus  being  favoured 
by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  felt  very  grateful  that  we  had  conr 
descended  to  remember  our  red  brethren  in  the  wilderness ; 
but  they  could  not  help  recollecting,  that  i  we  had  a  people 
among  us,  who,  because  they  differed  from  us  in  colour,  we 
bad  made  slaves  of,  causing  them  ix>  suffer  great  hardships, 
and  lead  miserable  lives.  Nor  they  could  not  see  any  reason 
if  a  people  being  black,  entitled  us  to  deal  with  them,  why 
a  red  colour  would  not  equally  justify  the  same  treatment. 
They  therefore  had  determined  to  wait  and  see  whether  all 
the  Mack  people  among  us  were  made  thus  happy  and  joyful, 
before  they  <could  put  confidence  in  our  promises ;  for  they 
thought  a  people  who  had  suffered  so  much  and  so  long  by 
our  means,  should  be  entitled  to  our  first  attention;  that 
therefore  they  had  sent  back  the  two  missionaries,  with  many 
thanks,  promising,  that  when  they  saw  the  black  people  among 
tos  restored  to  freedom  and  happiness,  they  would  jrfadly 
receive  our  nussionarks.— This,  adds  the  Doctor,  is  wnat  in 
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$»f  trther  case  would  be  called  cfos*  reasoning,  and  is  too 
3&(3*tifying  a  fact  to  make  farther  observations  upon." 
.  The  contamination  produced  by  the  fur-traders*  who  have 
demoralized  one-half  of  the  Indian  tribes,  by  means  of  ardent 
spirits  and  European  vices,  renders  conversion  more  difficult;, 
and  less  effectual  than  ever.  Various  methods  have  been 
suggested  to  the  government  of  Washington  for  reclaiming 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  forests ;  but  every  effort  will 
prove  abortive,  while  the  off-scourings  of  their  population  are 
allowed  to  carry  among  them  the  example  of  every  wicked* 
ness,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  their  worst  passions.  The 
red  children,  we  fear,  will  add,  at  no  distant  period,  another 
-example  of  the  melancholy  fact,  that  the'  colonization  of  a 
polished  people,  in  a  land  inhabited  by  savages,  leads  not  to 
the  improvement  of  the  latter,  .but  to  their  final  extirpation. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  proposed  the  division 
and  appropriation  of  the  land  which  they  yet  possess,  hoping 
-that  taey  may  be  induced  to  practice  agriculture,  and  remain 
»  jkeed.  habitations.  But  tne  Indian  cannot  be  confined 
either  to  place  or  occupation.  He  will  retreat  into  the  woods 
-farther  and  farther,  till  be  reach  the  froeky  mountains,  seeing 
his  numbers  diminish  and  his  resource*  gradually  decrease, 
until  at  length  the  remains  of  the  copper-coloured  race  will 
be  sought  for  in  vain,  or  mingling  with  the  kindred  tribes  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes. 

Mr.  Halkett's  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting 

toatter,  and  at  the  same  time  opens  up  many  sources  of 

valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  North 

Amenta.  On  this  account,  chiefly,  we  venture  to  recommend 

it  to  the  curious  reader. 


Aaf.  V,     A  brief  'Narrative  a/*  an  unsuccessful  Attempt  to 
retusk  Repulse  Bay,  through  Sir  Thomas  Rowe's  €f  Welcome" 


in  His  Majesty's  ship  Griper,  in  the  year  18244  By  Captain 
G.  F.  Zyon,  R.  N.  With  a  Chart  and  Engravings.  Svo. 
tgg  pp.     105.6^.    Murray.     1825* 

StBEY  body  who  could  read  must  have  felt  pain  in  taking 
ftp  die  Newspaper  which  announced  Captain  Lyon's  disap- 
foriatoent ;  and  this  regret,  we  think,  will  be  increased  a  hun- 
WrfokL  after  the  perusal  of  this  short  and  unpretending 
narrative,  which  has  sinee  been  offered  to  the  public.  In  a 
*3Jigfc  taqren  of  aU  incident,  **cept  that  of  the  stotms  which 
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♦occasioned  the  ship's  return,  we  did  not  think  it  possible  that 
our  attention  could  have  been  arrested  as  forcibly  as  we  have 
found  it  to  be ;  for  it  is  scarcely  exaggerated  praise  to  add, 
thatwada  not  recollect  in  the  whole  circle,  ot  literature,  a 

.passage of '> profounder  interest,, than  the  few  simple  pages-  ia 
mhich  Captain  Lyon  recounts  the  perils  which  ne  twice  so 
providentially  escaped.  •» 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  bear  in  mind,  that  from  jie 
discoveries  in  Captain  Parry's  second  voyage,  there  appeared 
a  very  strong  probability,  that  a  western  portion  of  the  Polar 
Sea  would  be  found  at  no  great  distance  from  Repulse  Bay, 
across  Melville  Peninsula ;  tfratis  at  about  three  days  journey, 
according  to  the  Esquimaux  calculation.  To  determine 
this  .question,  aad  then  to  examine  the  eastern  part  of  the 
.North  coast  of  JSo&h  Apaepca,  from  the  western  shore  of 
Melville  Peninsula,  to  the  point  at  which  Captain  Franklin^ 
jouiney  termiuated,  was  the  service  in  which  the  Griper  wa$ 
employed.  For  tjiese  purposes,  Captain  Lyon  was  instructed 
to  winter  in  Repulse  Bay,  and  in  the  spring  of  1825,  to  pro- 
ceed across  the  Peninsula. 

The  Griper  was  a  gun  brig  of  180  tons  burden,  strength- 
ened and  raised  for  the  particular  service  to  which  she  was 
destined.     Her  crew,  inclusive  of  officers,  amounted  to  41 

J>ersons,  She  was  plentifully  stored  with  all  necessaries,  and. 
or  the  land-journey  various  instruments  and  sledges*  were 
provided;  and*  two  boats  to  be.  covered  with  water-proof 
canvass,  were  carried  ,out .  in  frame.  The  Snap  surveying 
vessel  was  to  accompany  Captain  Lyon,  until  he  entered  the 
ice,.. and  then,  haviug  put  her  cargo  on  board  the  Griper,. 
was  to  make  for  Newfoundland.  ■■•-•-. 

On  the  10th  of  June  1824,  Captain  Lyon  was  towed  from 
Deptford ;  on  the  following  day  Professor  Barlow  came  on 
board  at  Greenhithe  to  adjust  his  plate  for  the  correction  of 
the  compasses  from  the  effects  of  local  attraction.  The 
Griper  on  entering  thessdt  water,  drew  16  feet  1  inch  abaft, 
and  15  feet  10  inches  forward:  and  from  her  great  depth  and 
sharpness  abreast,  she  was  found  to  pitch  very  deeply.    The 

♦first  berg,  a  piece  of  ice  about  70  feet,  was  seen  on  the  1st  ' 
of  August,  and  by  the  sudden  smoothness  arid  change  of 
temperature  in  the  water,  (32°  while  the. air  was  3 10,)  Captain 

♦Parry  confirmed  his  former  observation,  that  £11  approach  ta 
the  ice  from  an  open  sea,  may  always  be  ascertained  by:  the 
variation  of  the  thermometer.  On  the  4th  of  August  the  Snap 
parted  company,  having  previously  delivered  albher  stores*, 
under  weather  so  adverse,'*  that  during  the  whole  time  that 
the  boats  were  passing  between  the  two  .'vessels,  which;  were* 
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ffalirely  hidden  from  each  other  by  the  density  of  the  fog, a 
they  were  guided  backwards  and  forwards  through  loose  icjff. 
by  the  sound  of  bells.*  .    *r^ 

"When  pur  stores  were  all  on  board,  we  found  our  narrow  decks 
completely  crowded  by  them.    The  gangways,  forecastle,  and  abaft 
tfc  imaanHM&st,  were  filled  with  casks,  hawsers,  whale-lines,  and. 
stream-cables,  while  on  our  straightened  lower  deck  we  were  obliged 
to  place  casks  and  other  stores,  in  every  part  but  that  allotted  to 
im  ship's  compatiy'ft  meflfe  tables ;  and  even  my  cabin  had  a  quan- 
tity of  things  stowed  ttway  in  it.     The  launch  was  filled  higfi  abore 
her  gunwales  with  various  articles,  and  our  chains  and  waste  were 
lambered  with  spars,  spare-plank,  sledges,  wheels,  &c.    Our  draught 
of  rater  aft  was  now  sixteen  feet  one  inch,  and  forward  fifteen  feet 
ten  inches. 

"  This  account  of  our  crowded  state  may  lead  to  a  supposition, 
that  I  carried  out  a  larger  portion  of  stores  than  was  absolutely  re- 
quisite ;  but  I  may  in  a  few  words  explain  my  reasons  for  having 
Endeavoured  to  cany  all  the  supplies  which  the  Snaplmmght  across 
€he  Atlantic  for  us. 

"  Our  stay  in  the  Polar  regions  must  of  necessity  have  been  above 
one  year  and  a  half,  even  supposing  that  my  journey  to  Point  Turn- 
again  had  been  performed  with  the  greatest  expedition;  but  had 
I  encountered  difficulties,  and  experienced  those  delays  on  my  return 
to  the  Griper,  which  are  unavoidable  in  this  desolate  country,  I % 
might  not  have  reached  her  until  she  was  again  frozen  in,  and  two 
years  and  a  half  would  then  have  been  her  shortest  stay ;  in  which 
case  it  was  indispensably  requisite  that  provisions  for  that  time  should 
be  carried  out,,  and  these  it  was  that  now  so  much  incommoded  us.' 
On  the'  Griper's  former  expedition  with  Captain  Parry,  she  was  only 
aide  to  carty  one  year's  provisions,  and  was  supplied  from  the  Hecla 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time ;  and  on  her  recent  voyage  with  Cap- 
tain Clavering,   up  a  wide  and  open  sea,  she  only  carried  an 
eighteen  month's  supply,  as  it  was  not  intended  she  should  winter 
in  the  country. 

;:  "The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  stores  may  therefore  account, 
m  some  degree,  for  the  ship's  being  so  hampered ;  .and  I  have  tres- 
passed thus  far  on;  the  patience  of  my  readers,  in  consequence  of  an 


,  •  "  Ajthougb  .the  Fogs  iirtfie.  Polar  regions  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
cJarsjfc  of  the  recent  Narratives  which  tave  been  published,  I  believe  they  arc 
lArtraliy  understood  as  resembling  our  English  fbgs<;  which  is  not,  in  fact,  the  case, 
h  the  northern  seas  these  vapours  rarely  rise  to  abqve  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
*?a,,and  a  *sky  of  most  prorojiing  brilliancy  is  frequently  seen  over  head.  The 
jWfrohi  the  deck  i*  bounded  to  about  a  handled  yards,  and  such  is  the  rapid 
i  ©T  the  icicles  on  the  rigging,  that  it  is  actually  ^o«ibk,  whdn  the  tern- 
is  low,  to  see  them  grow;  beneath  the  eye.  •  Yet  €&illiiur  as  this  may 
f ,  the  sudden  clearing  of  the  fog  no  sooner  permits  the  sun  to  break  forth  in 
fa  fall  vigour,  than,  the  ship  and  rigging  glisten  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  as  if 
AtyweYe  orgies*/ and  a  rapid  thaw  quickly  restores  every  thing  to  its  original 
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idea  tfrhiclv  Ms  been  adopted  by  some' persons  unacquainted  i&ri* 
naval  affaif s,  that  L  had  uselessly  lumbered  my  ship ;'  when,  mfaqfo 
had  I  succeeded  in  reaching  Repulse  Bay  with  less  stores  than  la$uf 
carried,  certain  starvation  wcmld  have  attended  us  all,  if  we  were 
detained,  as  might  have  happened,  a  second  winter.  It  may  also 
be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  which  were  enabled1 
to  stow  three  years  provisions,  were  each  exactly  double  the"  size  e£_ 

the  Griper."    P.  20.  r 

'  .  .-■-} 

The  want  of  an  accompanying  ship,  u  if  not  to  help,  aft- 
least  to  break  the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  scene/'  could  not 
but  be  strongly  impressed  upon  all  minds  at  their  parting.  ■  Iff 
was  in  some  measure  relieved  by  the  affectionate  confidences 
mutually  subsisting  among  the  crew.  They  already  arranged^ 
their  little  places  of  study  ajid  amusement,  and  -"lcofcetf 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  approach  of  winter ." 
.  The  strong  north-easterly  gales  prevalent  all  July  and* 
^Vugust,  had  very  materially  altered  the  usual  trending  of  th^ 
ice  in  Davis's  Strait,  and  the  tunnel-shaped  entrance  ,ta 
Hudson's  Strait,  afforded  it  an  easy  reception.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  even  before  the  loth  of  August,  when  barely* 
within  the  mouth  of  the  Strait,  Captain  Lyon  had  already  eu«* 
countered  more  ice  (always  excepting  the  Strait  of  the  Furyf 
and  the  Hecla)  than  in  the  whole  of  his  last  outward  voyasjge^ 
No  water  was  seen  in  any  direction ;  the  sea  was  crowded,* 
ind  in  many  places  closely  packed,  so  far  as  the  eye  tibttld 
reach.  .         :  ' 

.!  On  the  12th  the  first  Esquimaux  made  their  appearance 
about  sixty  in  number,  speaking  the  same  language  as  those, 
of  Igloolik.  Little  that  was  new  occurred  in  this  interview. 
The  two  first  hours  of  introduction  were  spent  in  raving  and 
screaming.  Some  of  the  natives  attempted  their  usual  thefts* 
and  were  reduced  to  honesty  by  being  knocked  down  oil 
thrown  overboard.  The  few  animals  in  the  ship  excited 
more  fear  than  admiration.  For  two  Shetland  ponies  they 
entertained  a  profound  and  distant  reverence ;  &nd  when  they 
had  overcome  the  first  alarm  excited  by  the  squeaking  of 
some  pigs,  they  expressed  great  satisfaction,  by  a  loud 
laugh  and  general  shout,  at  having  seen  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  two  new  species  of  rein  deer  (Tooktoo")  *Tli€S 
customary  barterings  concluded  the  visit;  and  here,  for  the 
first  time,  Captain  Lyon  states,  that  the  ladies^  witfrjtii 
violation  of  decorum  hitherto. unknown,  were  by  no  meami 
unwilling  to  dispose  of  their  breeches  for  knives  and  tenpefcny 
l&ilsi  •  • ; 

4s  the  ice  thickened,  the  sluggishness  of  the  compasses 
increased  rapidly.     Gilbert's,  which  had  hitherto  befen  fully 
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corrected  for  the  local  attraction  of  the  ship,  by  ProfessAr? 
fyrlow's  plate,  on  the  15th,  on  a  still  day,  under  the  broad, 
glare  of  the  sun,  whenever  the  ship's  head  was  eastward,  began; 
tptshew  as  much  deviation  as  the  others.     Off  Southampton 
Island  on  the  23d,  when  the  ship's*  head  was  southward,  they 
were  all   quite   useless;   that  in  particular  to  which  the 
plate  was  fitted,  was  so  powerless  that  the  north  point  stood. 
wherever  it  was  placed  by  the  finger.   With  the  head  north- 
ward they  all  traversed  again;  but  this  was  of  little  benefit, 
for  as  the  course  lay  south-west,  they  had  no  other  sure  guid- 
ance but  the  celestial  bearings  which  could  not  always  be 
obtained:   Captain  Lyon  particularly  marks  the  defects  of  the 
old  charts,  respecting  the  coast,  of  Southampton  Island.     It. 
is  laid  down  as  a  bold  precipitous  shore,  having  from  00  to. 
130  fathoms..    On  almost  every  part  which  Captain  Lyon 
coasted,  the  hand  leads  were  going,  at  from  five  to  ten  miles . 
fym  the  beach,  (which  no  where  could  be  approached  within, 
a^miie  by  the  ships)  at  from  35  to  50  fathoms. 
vTo  the  south  of  Cape  Pembroke  more  Esauimaux  were  met 
with.   The  first  who  came  off  as  the  herald  of  his  tribe,  floated 
oq  three  inflated  seals-skins  instead  of  a  canoe.  _  Across  one 
of  these  he  sat  astride,  and  his  legs  protected  by  seal-skin 
boots  dangled. almost  to  the  knee  below  the  water.  He  guided' 
himself  by  a  whalebone  paddle,  secured  by  a  thong  to  his! 
float  ^  A  friendly  intercourse  was  soon  established.   This  tribe 
appeared  in  greater  destitution  than  any  others  which  had  been 
*e&.    They  were  less  clamorous  than  the  generality  of  their 
oo&ntrymen,  and  even  when  the  officers  shot  several  birds  be-r 
ftre  their  eyes,  they  expressed  neither  fear  nor  curiosity  at » 
lie  report  or  the  effect  Ot  the  gun.    Contrary  to  usual  custom, 
&ey  did  not  lick  any  article  which  was  given  them.  Captain 
jtyon  visited  their  tents  about  two  miles  distant  from  his  land-1 
viz  place.     He  found  them  very  small  and  full  of  holes,  etery ' 
VSere  giving  admission  to  wind  and  rain.    The  floors,  ex- 
cepting a  small  place  assigned  for  sleep,  were  strewed  with 
glmon  and  its  offal.  They  had  no  lamps,  no  sledges,  and  only, 
one  miserably  constructed  cooking-pot;,  so  that  their  fish,- 
agreeably  to  Captain  Cochrane's  taste,  were  generally  to  be. 
«*teu  raw.    None  of  those  little  domestic  toys  were  seen, 
TOch  graced  the  tents  in  Winter  Island.    The  women  pos^ 
fWjsed  two  iron-needles  made  from  nails,  not  much  reduced - 
ii  &e,  and  with,  such  diminutive  eyes  that  they  must  have 
keen  .useless,  and  a  few  others  constructed  o£  the  pinion- 
Ve*  of  birds.     These  ladies  were  slightly  tattoed  on  the 
jtt^atyd  *ach  wore  her  hair  twisted  in$o  a  strait  cluj)  hang- 
ing over  the  tempiep.    the  gloves  of  the  man  were  made  of  r 
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flte  reversed  skin  of  the  dovekie,  dried  without  farther  _ 
juration,  so  that  the  long  stiffened  neck-part  pointed  iwwd>"- 
^3  was  always  in  the  way.  Each  had  an  immense  ball,  of— 
&Sr  projecting  from  the  rise  of  his  forehead ;  one  of  which  wa*^ 
opened .  before  Captain  Lyon ;  it  was  bound  tightly  at  the 
Ba&,  measured  above  four  feet,  and  consisted  of  six  lorigp 
strips  of  hair,  originally  plaited,  and  afterwards  matted  into 
greater  consistency  by  dirt  and  tufts  of  deer's  skin.  Froaoc 
their  total  want  of  iron,  their  extreme  poverty,  their  goo<L. 
behaviour,  and  their  simplicity,  Captain  Lyon  things  -  it- 
probable  they  had  never  before  seen  ^Europeans. 

In  the  course  of  the  31st,  from  the  extraordinary  change  ilk:, 
fife  deviation  of  the  needle,  and  from  the  erroneous  manner  Jin 
which  the  land  was  laid  down  in  his  charts,  Captain  Lyofe 
found  himself  entirely  at  a  loss  as  to  his  relative  position  to- 
the  shore  on  either  side  of  him.    During  the  night  he  steered- 
N.w.  bjr  the  polar  star,  and  ran  under  easy  sail,  his  soundings 
varying  from  28  to  30  fathoms,  till  about  half-past  two,  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  he  shoaled  suddenly 
to  10.  .     -    . 

"  Fearing  danger,  I  turned  the  hands  up,  but  having  shortly  deep- 
ened to  twenty-seven  and  twenty-five,  again  sent  them  below.     At. 
six  a.m.  having  quickly  shoaled  to  nineteen,  running  n.n.w.  from. 
inidnight,  I  shortened  sail,  but  came  to  seventeen  at  dawn,  when  we 
-discovered  land  bearing  n.n.w.  and  apparently  not  continuous  to  the; 
right,  but  a  thick  fog  which  hung  over  the  horizon  limited  our  view* 
As  our  run  had  been  about  ffity  miles  n.n.w.,  and  as  I  expected  to 
find  the  American  shore  east  of  its  position  in  the  charts,  I  con,- 
ceivedthat  this,  would  be.  Cape  Fullerton  of  Middleton,  and  therefore, 
lqept  it  on  our  larboard  hand,  intending  to  run  past  it  at  five  or  ax> 
miles,  which  was.  its  distance  at  this  time.    We  soon,  however,  caine. 
to  fifteen  fathoms,  and  I  kept  right  away,  but  had  then  only  ten  v 
when  being  unable  to  see  far  around  us,  and  observing  from  th<; 
whiteness  of  the  water  that  we  were  on  a  bank,  I  rounded  to  at 
seven'  A.ty.,  and  tried  to  bring  up  with  the  starboard  anchor,. {KBiT 
seventy  fathoms  chain,  but  the  stiff  breeze  and  heavy  sea  caused  tfcip* 
to  part  in  half  an  hour,  and  we  again  made  sail  to  the  north-efcstw&fA;^ 
but  finding  we  caine  suddenly  to  seven  fathoms,  and  that  the:  ship* 
dould  not  possibly  work  oiit  again,  as  she  would  not  face  the  sea  or 
keep  steerage  way  on  her,  I  most  reluctantly  brought  her  up  with* 
three  bowers  and  a  stream  in  succession,  y$t  not  before  we  had  shoalecL 
to  five  and  a  half.    This  wfus  between  eight  and  nine  a.m.    The  ship,. 
•  pitching  bows  under,  and  a  tremendous  sea  running.     At  noon  the 
jttpjbtoard  bower  anchor  parted,  but  tbe  others  )ield.  "•    • 

V  ^jkgjkere  was  every  reason  to  fear  the  falling  "of  the  tide,  which^ 
we  knew  to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  on  this  coast,  and  in  that  ^ 
ease  the  total  destruction  of  the  ship,  I  caused  the  long-boat  to  be: 
hoisted  out,  and  with  the  four  smaller  ones,  to  be  stored  to  a  certain 
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tt&Etent  with  anus  and  provisions.    The  officers  drew  lots  for  tl^eir  re- 
jjjyctive  boats,  and  the  ship's   company  were  stationed  to  them. 
^*Tie  long-boat  .having  been  filled  full  of  stores  which  could  not  v^e 
below,  it  became  requisite  to  throw  them  overboard,  as  there  wip 
room  for  them  on  our  very  small  and  crowded  decks,  over  which 
vy  seas  were  constantly  sweeping.    In  making  these  preparations 
taking  to  the  boats,  it  was  evident  to  all,  that  the  long-boat  was 
only  one  which  had  the  slightest  chance  of  living  under  the  lee 
;  *»£tbo  ship,  should  she  be  wrecked,  but  every  officer  and  man  drew 
r  lus  lb*  with  the  greatest  composure,  although  two  of  our  boats  would 
* laave  been  swamped  the  instant  they  were  lowered.    Yet  such  was 
,-tjlie  noble  feeling  of  those  around  me,  that  it  was  evident  that  had 
«  X  ordered  the  boats  in  question  to  be  manned,  their  crews  would  have 
t    entered  them  without  a  murmur.    In  the  afternoon,  on  the  weather 
^  clearing  a  little,  we  discovered  a  low  beach  all  around  astern  of  us, 
on  which  the  surf  was  running  to  an  awful  height,  and  it  appeared 
r  evident  that  no  human  powers  could  save  us.    At  three  p.m.  the  tfde 
.  liad  fallen  to  twenty-two  feet,  (only  six  more  than  we  drew,)  and  the 
_ship -having  been  lifted  by  a  tremendous  sea,  struck  with  great  vio«* 
.  lence  the  whole  length  of  her  keel.     This  we  naturally  conceived 
was  the  forerunner  of  her  total  wreck,  and  we  stood  in  readiness  to 
.take  the  boats,  and  endeavour  to  hang  under  her  lee.     She  continued 
,  to  strike  with  sufficient  force  to  have  burst  any  less-fortified  vessel, 
,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  whenever  an  unusually  heavy  sea 
.  passed  us.     And,  as  the  water  was  so  shallow,  these  might  almost.be 
called  breakers  rather  than  waves,  for  each  in  passing,  burst  with 
great  force  over  our  gangways,  and  as  every  sea  "  topped,"  our  decks 
.nere  continually,  and  frequently  deeply,  flooded.    All  hands  took  a 
little  refreshment,  for  some  had  scarcely  been  below  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  I  had  not  been  in  bed  for  three  nights.    Although  few, or 
pone  of  us  had  any  idea  that  we  should  survive  the  gale,  we  did  not 
dunk  thai  our  comforts  should  be  entirely  neglected,  and  an  order 
was  therefore  given  to  the  men  to  put  on  their  best  and  wannest 
clothing,  to  enable  them  to  support  life  as  long  as  possible.    Every 
nan,  therefore,  brought  his  bag  on  deck  and  dressed  himself,  and  in 
the  fine  athletic  forms  which  stood  exposed  before  me,  I  did  not  see 
one  muscle  quiver,  nor  the  slightest  sign  of  alarm.    The  officers  each 
secured  some  useful  instrument  about  them  for  the  purposes  of  ob- 
servation, although  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  that  not  the  slightest 
hope  remained.     And  now  that  every  thing  in  our  power  had  been 
done,  I  called  all  hands  aft,  and  to  a  merciful  God  offered  prayers  for 
.our  preservation.    I  thanked  every  one  for  their  excellent  conduct, 
jod  cautioned  them,  as  we  should,  in  all  probability,  soon  appear  be- 
fore our  Maker,  to  enter  his  presence  as  men  resigned  to  their  fate. 
We.  then, all  sat,  down  in.  groups,  arid,  sheltered  from  the  wash  of  the 
sea  by  whatever  we  could  find,  many  of  us  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
little  sleep,     Never,  perhaps,  was  witnessed  a  finer  scene  than  on  the 
deck  of  My  little  ship,  when  all  hope  of  life  had  left  us.    Noble  as  the 
dujracter  of  the  British  sailor  is  always  allowed  to*  be  in  cafces  of 
w$er,  yet  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  possible,  that  amongst  forty- 
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tine  persons  not  one  repining  word  should  have  been  uttered;  tFBe 
Officers  sat  about,  wherever  they  Could' find  shelter  from  the  «eft;4tifd 
the  men  lay  down  conversing  with  each  other  with  the  most^erfect 
1  calmness.  Each  was  at  peace  with  his  neighbour  and  all  the  world, 
and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  resignation  which  was  then  shewn 
to  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  was  the  means  of  obtaining  his  merbjr. 
At  about  six  p.m;  the  rudder,  which  had  already  received  some  vfely 
heavy  blows,  rose,  and  broke  up  the  after-lockers,  and  this  vrdfi  the 
last  severe,  shock  which  the  ship  received.  We  found  by  thcwejl 
that  she  made  no  water,  and  by  dark  she  struck  no  more.  -  God  was 
merciful  to  us,  and  the  tide,  almost  miraculously,  fell  no  lower.  '  At 
dark,  heavy  rain  fell,  but  was  borne  with  patience,  for  it  beatxEaim 
the  gale,  and  brought  with  it  a  light  air  from  the  northward.1  At 
nine  p;M.  the  water  had  deepened  to  five  fathoms.  The  ship  kept  dff 
the  ground  all  night,  and  our  exhausted  crew  obtained  some  broken 
•rest.  •  .  •    •  ;.........••  ■.:-.-  ••■•  •■•> 

"  At  four  A.M;  on  the  2d,  on  weighing  the  best  bower,  we  round  it 
had  lost  a  fluke,  and  by  eight  we  had  weighed  the  two  other  anchors 
and  the  stream,  which  were  found  uninjured.  The  land  was'  ikdw 
more  clearly  visible,  and  the  highest  surf  I  ever  saw*  still  Ifreakmg 
t>n  it,  and  on  some  shoals  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Not  ^ 
single  green  patch  could  be  seen  on  the  flat  shingle  beach,  and  otir 
sense  of  deliverance  wa3  doubly  felt  from  the  conviction  that  if  any 
of  us  should  have  lived  to  reach  the  shore,  the  most  wretched  death 
by  starvation  would  liave  been  inevitable.  In  standing  out  from  out 
anchorage,  which  in  humble  gratitude  for  our  delivery,  I  framed 
the  *  Bay  of  God's  Mercy/  we  saw  the  buoy  of  the  anchor  wW  had 
lost  in  ten  fathoms,  and  weighed  it  by  the  buoy  rope,  losing  therefore 
'bnly  one  bower  anchor.  We  now  hoisted  the  long  boat  in,  and  ah 
Occasional  glimpse  of  the  sun  enabled  us  to  determine  the  situation 
titf  but  recent  anchorage,  which  was  in  lat.  63*  35* '48'','  fc>njf> 
86°  32*  oo*V  The  land  all  round  it  was  so  low  that  it  was  scarce! 
Visible- from  the  deck  at  five  miles  distance,  while  the  point  whi< 
1  had  taken  for  Cape  Fullerton,  and  which  I  named  after  Mr.  Kendall, 
{assistant  surveyor,)  was  higher  than  the  coast  of  Southampton  hi- 
'  therto  seen,  although  still  low  land.  The  extreme  of  die  right  side 
Hbf  the  bay  was  named  after  Lieutenant  Mariico.  Keeping  abreast 
of  Cape  Kendall,  and  steering  west  in  from  ten  to  thirteen  fethohls, 
at  six  or  eight  miles  off,  a*  t  seven  p.m.  we  anchored  in  thirteen!  fS- 
thoms.  The  weather  was  calm,  with  a  heavy  ground-swell  setting 
-ror  the  shore.  The  ship  being  now  somewhat  to  rights,  I  called  thfe 
hands  aft,  and  we  offered  up  our  thanks  and  praises  to  God,  forObfe 
mercy  he  had  shewn  to  us.  All  hands  then  turned  in,  and  the  stop 
lay  quiet  for  the  night."    P.  76.  ''    '       . 

...     We  will  not  injure  the  effect  of  this  simple  and  sublime 

*  picture,  by  a  single  comment  of  our  own ;  nor  will  we  deprive 

qur  readers  of  the  satisfaction  of  appreciating  for  themselves 

ihe  high-minded  courage  and  the  genuine  piety  which,  it  so 

forcibly  exhibits.     •      .  ■  m        :  .  fc  .    w    •> 
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r.Ifrwas  now  plain,  that  although  Southampton  Island  was 
laid  down  with  a  continuous  outline  in  the  charts,  it  had  in 
iact  never  been  seen,  except  at  its  southern  extremity.  This 
discovery  could  not  but  be  the  source  of  intense  anxiety;  it 
prevented  the  ship  from  running,  unless  by  day,  and  even 
<then  only  while  the  sky  remained  clear ;  for  as  the  compasses 
were  of  no  use,  no  course  could  be  ascertained  when  the  sun 
was  clouded. .  Besides  this,  it  had  been  proved  that  the 
jGriper  was  unable  to  work  off  a  lee-shore ;  it  thus  became 
-necessary  to  keep  the  leads  going  both  day  and  night* 
to  the  great  fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  the  men.  The  temr 
perature  was  28%  and  rain  fell  heavily  for  a  great  part  of  the 
time. 

Little,  even  of  nautical  interest,  occurred  till  the  night  of 
th£  12th,  when  the  Griper  was  to  the  north  of  Wager  river :  • 

"  The  night  was  piercingly  cold,  and  the  sea  continued  to  wash 
fere  and  aft  the  decks,  while  constant  snow  fell.  .  As  the  lower  deck 
*vas  afloat,  our  people  and  all  their  hammocks  thoroughly  soaked,  no 
fwt  could  be  obtained. 

, ;.  *f  Never  shall  I  forget  the  dreariness  of  this  most  anxious  night; 

Our  ship  pitched  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  stand 

even  below,  while  on  deck  we  were  unable  to  move  without  holding 

bjtropgs  which  wjei|[  stretched  from  side  to  side.    The  drift  snow 

flew  jo  su£h  sharp,  hG&vy : flakes,  that  we  could  not  look  to  windward, 

and  it  froze  on  deck  to  above  a  foot  in  depth.    The  sea  made  incesT 

sant  breaches  quite,  jrore  and  aft  the  ship,  and  the  temporary  warmth 

ft  .gajfe  while  X  washed  over,  us,  was  most  painfully  checked  by  its 

aboost  immediately  freezing  on  our  clothes.     To  these  discomforts 

were^added  the  horrible  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  cables  would 

lipid,  .until  day-ljght,  and  the  conviction  also  that  if  they  failed  us, 

we  should  instantly  be  dashed  to  pieces ;  the  wind  blowing  directly 

to  the  quarter  in  which  we  knew  the  shore  must  he.    Again,  should 

they  continue  to  hold  us,  we  feared  by  the  ship's  complaining  so 

Wch  forward,  that  the  bitts  would  be  torn  up,  or  that  she  would 

settle  down  at  her  anchors,  overpowered  by  some  of  the  tremendous 

sea^w^ich  burst  over  her. 

**  {During  the  whole  of  this  time,  streams  of  heavy  ice  continued 
to  drive  down  uppn  us,  any  of  which,  had  it  hung  for  a  moment 
against  the  cables,  would  have  broken  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
hive  allowed  the  bowsprit  to  pitch  on  it  and  be  destroyed*  The 
nupts  would  have  followed  this,  for  we  were  all  so  exhausted,  and 
the  ship  was  so  coated  with  ice,  that  nothing  could  have  been  done 
to  s&ve  them* 

1  We  all  lay  down  at  times  during  the  night ;  for  to  have  re* 

mained  constantly  on  deck  would  have  quite  overpowered  us ;  I  con* 

stantly  went  up,  and  .shall  never  forget  the  desolate  picture  which 

wa>  always  ;before  us.  . 

,;".  The.  hurricane  blew,  with  such  violence  as  to  beperfectly  deafen* 
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ilig:';  arid  the  heavy  wash,  of  the  sea  made  it  difficult  to  reach  tte 
main-mast,  where  the  officer  of  the  watch  and  his  people  sat  shiver* 
ing,  completely  cased  in  frozen  snow,  under  a  small  taipaulhr,  before 
wh|ch  ropes  Were  stretched  to  preserve  them  in  their  places*  I  never 
beheld  a  darker  night,  and  its  gloom  was  increased  by  the  ray*  of 
a  small  horn  lantern,  which  was  suspended  from  the  mizen  stay  to 
shew  where  the  people' sat.  ,        .     ,      i    A  ' 

"  At  dafwn  on  the  13th,  thirty  minutes  after  four,  a.  m.,  we  found 
that  the  best  bower  cable  had  parted,  and  as  the  gale  now  blew  with 
terrific  violence  from  the  north,  there  was  little  reason  to  expect  that 
the  other  anchors  wdutd,  hold'  long;  or  if  they  did,  we  pitched  ■«* 
deeply,  and  lifted  so  great  a  body  of  water  each  time,  that  it  was 
feared  the  windlass  and  forecastle  would  be  torn  up,  or  she  must  go 
down  at  her  anchors;  although  the  ports  were  knocked  out,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  bulwark  cut  away,  she  could  scarcely 
discharge  one  sea  before  shipping  another,  and  the  decks  were  fire- 
quently  flooded  to  an  alari&gTepth/  '     '    ;: /  .\-  '-; ^  ". 

"  At  six  a.  m.,  all  farther  doubts  on  this  particular  accourifrtfere 
at  an  end;  for,  having  received  two  overwhelming  seas,  both  the 
other  cables  went  at  the  same  moment,  and  we  were  left  heljp]ea$ 
without  anchors,  or  any  means  of  saving  ourselves,  should  the  shore, 
as  we  had  every  reason  to  expect,  be  close  astern.  And  here  again 
I  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  same  general  tranquillity  as 
was  shewn  on  the  1  st  of  September,  fhere  was  no  outcry  that  the 
cables  were  gone,  but  my  friend  Mr.  Manico,  with  Mr.  Carr  the 
gunner,  came  aft  as  soon  as  they  recovered  their  legs,  and  in  the 
lowest  whisper,  informed  me  that  the  cables  had  all  parted.  The 
ship,  in  trending  to  the  wind,  lay  quite  down  on  her  broadside,  and 
as  it  then  became  evident  that  nothing  held  her,  and  that  she  was 
quite  helpless,  each  man  instinctively  took  his  station,  while  the 
seamen  at  the  leads,  having  secured  themselves  as  well  as  was  in 
their  power,  repeated  their  soundings,  on  which  our  preservation 
depended,  with  as  much  composure  as  if  we  had  been  entering 
a  friendly  port.  Here  again  that  Almighty  Power  which  had  before 
so  mercifully  preserved  as,  granted  us  his  protection,  for  it  so 
happened  that  it  was  slackwater  when  we  parted,  the  wind  had  come 
round  to  n.n.w.  (along  the  land,)  and  our  head  fell  off  to  "north-east, 
or  seaward ;  we  set  two  try-sails,  for  the  ship  would  bear  no  more, 
and  even  with  that  lay  her  lee  gunwale  in  the  water.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  were  in  seventeen  fathoms.  Still  expecting  every 
moment  to  strike,  from  having  no  idea  where  we  had  anchored, 
I  ordered  the  few  remaining  ca*ks  of  the  provisions  received  from  the 
Snap,  to  be  hove  overboard,  for  being  stowed  round  the  capstan  and 
abaft  the  mizen-mast,  I  feared  their  fetching  way  should  we  take 
die  ground:  At  eight  the  fare  trysail  gaff  went  in  the  slings,  but  we 
were  unable  to  lower  it,  on  account  of  the  amazing  force  of  the 
wind,  and  every  rope  being  encrusted  with  a  thick  coating  of  ice. 
The  decks  were  now  so  deeply  covered  with  frozen  snow  and  freezing 
sea-water,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible,  while  we  lay  over  so  much* 
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[_  bttoodonthem;  and  all  hands- being  wet  and  tolf  fhwen>  without 
having  had  any  refreshment  for  so  many  hours,  our  situation  was 
•rendered  miserable  in  the  extreme."    P.  100. 

After  this  second  escape,  in  which  all  the  bower  anchors 
and  chains  were  lost,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  up 
in  any  part  of  ihe  Welcome,  exposed  to  a  sweeping  tideway 
and  constant  heavy  gales,  being  yet. 80  miles  distant  froth 
Repulse  Day,  with  the  shores  leading  to  which  he  was  Wholly 
unacquainted,  with  the  compasses,  useless,  and  the  ship 
scarcely  manageable,  even  in  moderate  weather,  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  Captain  Lyon  determined  to  make 
a  southing  to  the  narrows  of  the  Welcome,  and  then  to  -decide 
on  hitf  future  operations.  On  addressing  a  letter  to  his 
officers,  requesting  their  respective  opinions,  without  stating 
Ins  own,  each  individual  advised  (in  coincidence  with  the 
judgment  which  Captain  Lyon  himself  had  already  formed) 
u  return  jo  England  without  delay. 

'  -Even  this,  however,  was  not  to  be  accomplished  without 

difficulty;  hard  labour,  cold  and  wet  had  affected  many  of 

the  ship's  company  with  rheumatism;  the  weather  was  still 

boisterous ;   arid,  in  each  succeeding  gale?,  the  ship's  decks 

became  more  leaky.    The  strains  which  she  had  suffered  in 

the  two  storms  had  loosened  her  upper  works  considerably, 

and  the  opening  of  the  seams  allowed  the  water  to  find  its 

way  to  the  cork  lining,  whence  it  dropped  for  many  hours 

after  seas  had  ceased  to  be  shipped.    The  lower  deck  had 

not  been  dry  for  three  weeks,  and  was  in  a  most  unwholesome 

state,  nor  could  any  remedy  be  applied ;  for  the  hatches  of 

necessity  were  always  obliged  to  De  battened  down,  and  in 

that  case  the  galley  fire  would  not  draw.    The  allowance  of 

water  was  reduced  to  a  quart  per  diem;  as  they  Were  unable 

to  anchor,  none  could  be  procured  from  shore ;  and,  to  add 

to  their  distress,  no  ice  was  visible  in  seas  which  at  other 

tilDes  were  constantly  filled  by  it.     Even  the  small  portion 

which  they  continued  to  obtain  was  procured  by  the  uncertain 

snpply  of  distillation. 

'Happily,  however,  they  made  the  entrance  of  Hudson's 

jStoait,   and  here  they  obtained  sufficient  water  from  ice- 

Ijtocks  on  Nottingham  and  Salisbury  islands.     They  were 

iere  visited  by  some  more  Esquimaux  of  a  widely  different 

character  from   the  last.     Our  new  guests,  says  Captain 

Lyon,  had  scarcely  a  single  virtue  left,  owing  to  the  roguery 

they  had  learned  from  their  annual  visits  to  the  Hudson's 

Bay  ship,  "  yet  I  saw  not,"  he  continues,  .*'  why  I  should 

constitute  myself  the  censor  of- these  poor  savages,  and  our 

torterwas  accordingly  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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enrich  them  v6ry  considerably.^  Some  articles  of  no  sB^ajE 
curiosity,,  considering  tbte  rudeness  both  ot  the  artists  an*l 
their  tools,  were  here  procured :  one,  a  figure  of  a  dog  lying! 
flown  and  gnawing  a  bone,  about  an  inch  in  lengthy  oft 
admirable  spirit  and  expression,  carved  from  the  grinder  ok 
a  walrus.  The  others  were  ivory  bears  bf  the  same  descrip* 
fion. 

-   On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  October  the  Griper  ran  intg 
the  Atlantic  with  a  fair  and  moderate  breeze.     Never  were 
happier  -  countenances  seen  on  deck.     For  the  first  .time  fos 
five  weeks,  Captain  Lyon  enjoyed  a  night  of  uninterrupted 
repose.    Still  he  had  to  weather  some  heavy  gales ;  and  ajz 
jbhe  whalers  whom  he  met  in  the  remainder  of  his  passage^ 
agreed  in  representing  the  past  season  as  the  worst  they  ha<3 
ever  known*  though  one  of  them  spoke' from  the  experience 
of  34  years.    On  the  10th  of  November  the  Griper  ran  into 
Portsmouth  harbour;  and  Captain  Lyon  takes  leave  of  hi}" 
readers*  with  the   following  deserved  tribute  to  his  ship* 
mates:  ,  ,  4  ": 

u  Imay  with  truth  asgert,  that  there  never  was  a.  happier  . littiU 
community  than  that  assembled  on  board  the  Griper.  Each  siict 
feeding  day,  and  each  escape  from  difficulties  seemed  to  bind  114 
more  strongly  together ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  during  the 
whole  of  our  voyage,  neither  punishment,,  complaint,  nor  even  a 
dispute  of  any  kind,  occurred  amongst  us."     P.  144,  .' 

•  To  this  little  volume  Professor  Barlow  has  annexed  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  magnetic  errors  observed  in  the 
compasses,  and  Dr.  Hooker  a  notice  of  the  few  plants  pro- 
cured in  the  three  short  visits  which  Captain  Lyon  washable; 
to  make  onshore  during  his.  expedition. 


AjtT.  VI.  Queen  Hynde.     A  Poem,  in  Six  Books.    By  James 
Hogg,  Author  oj  the  Qeeen's  WaJce;  Poetic  Mirror ;  Pilgrimk 
,  of  the  Sun,  fyc.  fyc.  8vo.  443.  pp.    Longman  &  Co.  London,; 
'    Blackwood,  Edinburgh.   1825. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  compassion  for  James  Hogg.  A% 
a  descriptive  poet  he  possesses  considerable  powers.  The 
features  of  his  native  mountains,  and  the  occupations  of  his 
pastoral  associates  have  been  painted  by  his  muse  with 
freshness  and  truth;  and  the  Doric  reed  breathes  not  un- 
musically under  his  hand.  But  Hogg  aspires  to  greater 
things.    He  has  claimed  a  place  among  the  children  of  ima4 
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g* nation  and  fa^^/wd'ttbt^onse  turned  by  the 

ilure  of  Ms  elrortd,  he  hatsf  ^pirodriced,"  lipon  the  present 
occasion,  an  -epic  poem.  The  Scene  is  aftti&it  Caledonia* 
The  action  is  a  cfefscent  of  the  Norwegian host:  tlie  manners 
are  a  grotesque  and  ludicrous  mixtfure  of  monkery,  chivalry, 
and  barbarism1;  thft'charadterfr  arfc  vague  and  uninteresting, 
and  the  event  is  lame,  dnd  common  pla^e.  There  are  many 
pretty  passages  scattered  over  the  poem,  which- would  have 
adorned  a  volume  of  sonnets.  Wnen  Mr.  Hogg  describes 
land,  or  air,  or  ocean,  running  or  wrestling,,^  boating  or 
boxing,  he  talks  of  what,  he  understands,  ana  talks  to  the 

{urpose.  When  he  places  Queen  Hynde  on  the  throne  of 
er  ancestors,  covers  her  from  head  to  foot  with  diamonds 
and  gold,  and  paints  the  "  blooming  be vy."  pf  h$r  attendant 
nymphs,  the  reader  amy  fancy  himself  in: the  Arabian  Nights, 
or  in  a  Byronian  Eastern  haremr;  but  can  hardly  "believe  that 
he  is  located  jn  the  Opulent  towns  of  Scotland.  J  The  nafra- 
;tive  is  miserably  manned ;  as  witness*  th®  following;  tran- 
scendent specimens  of  the  doggrel  :^-    •.  '  !^ 

•.»••'-<•  King  Eric  came  over,  a  conqueror  proved;    ,%  ,:       \.-.i  ■•? 
••  . .    A  kingdom  he  wanted,  a  kingdom  beloved :  .    :  I 

The  .queen  was.  an  item,  he  Pdid  not  imply>:         -.  '    '  , .      '\ 
But  the  conqueror  fell  ql  the  glance  of  her  eye*  ,  '  ? 

.  His  proffer,  was  made  as  a  lure  to  the  land,  ,       ,• 

For  woman  he  loved  not,  nor  woman's  command: 
The  name  of  a  hero  was  all  his  delight ; 
His  soul  was  a  meteor  unmatched  in  the  fight ; 
The  north  he  had  conquer'd,  and  governM  the  whole, 
From  Dwina's  dark  flood  to  the  waves  of  the  pole ;       .      f 
And  ne'er  in  his  course  had  he  vanquished  been,  * 

Till  now,  by  a  yOung  Caledonian  queen.  :..:    ..* 

But  thou,  gentle  maiden,  to  whom  J  appeal  ji 
Who  never  has  felt,  what  thou  could'st  not  conceal, 
Love's  drearest  remembrance,  that  brought  with  the  sigh 
The  stound  to  the  heatfc  and  the  tear  to  the  eye — 
O,  ill  canst  thou  jujdge  of  the  mighty  turmoil 
In  the  warrior's  bosom,  thus  caught  in  the  toil !"    P.  188. 

Where  the  metre  refuses  to  jingle,  Mr.  Hogg.allows  it  to 
croak. 

"  Now,  two  to  one,  the  flying.  Dane 
In  gnashing  terror  scower'd  the  plain ; 
His  king  and  his  companion  gone, 
A  madness  seized  the  knight  upon ;    . 
"He  tried  to  leap  the  circling  piles, 
For  shelter  'mid  the  Danish  files, 
But  was  repulsed  with  fierce  disdain, 
And  thrown  back  headlong  on  the  plain;    * 


-■v..- 
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NohopelhuffififthBain4]tesU98^    , 
...    He  kneel'd  to  Gaul,  and  begg'd  for  life. —      . 

u  l  Nb>  Wd  the  chief ;  < it  may  not  be !  ; 
The  devil  waits  dinner  for  the  three ! 
Henceforth  with  earth  thou  hast  no  tie, 
'   The  man  is  damn'd  that  dreads  to  die : 
But  one  relief  for  thee  is  left, 
:  And,  here  it  is.  — ^fli  that  he  cleft    : 
The  stalvart  craven  to  the  brow, 
J     Severing  his  ample  brain  in  two. — 

ft  <  Beshrew  thee  for  a  bloody  Scot, 
If  thou'st  not  done  what  I  could  not !' 
'  '  Saith Sutherland,  as  turning  by, — 
But  seeing  the  tear  in  Ross  s  eye, 

*  And  sorrow  on  his  nut-brown  cheek 
So  deep  that  word  he  could  not  speak, 

:  .    '  The  burly  chief  he  kindly  press'd    < 

•  .  .    J  Unto  his  bold  and  kindred  breast."    P.  402. 

~  A  lii^e  proportion  of  the  pbern  is  written  in  this  d< 
«tyle ;  aud  lioweyer  Jfr.  Hogg  may  protest  againsi 
reviewers,  and  otfeer  destroyers  of  vermis,  we  must 
liberty  to  tell  him  that  every  body  will  laugh  at  such 
these.  To  shew  him  however,  that  we  speak  in  sorro 
than  in  angSr,  and  to  substantiate  our  assertion  re 
the  occasional  brightness  of  his  poetry,  we  extract 
the  boat  race,  and  the  invocation  to  the  Fairy  Qu& 
allusion  to  Spenser,  Shakspeafe  and  Milton,  is  mod 
epithet  which  seems  inseparably  attached  to  Sec 
whether  poets  or  prosers,  whether  tones  or  whigs, 
quidnuncs  or  philosophers.  Mr.  Hogg  enjoys  his  f 
of  the  national  property,  and  long  may  he  preserve  i 

"  Around  an  isle  the  race  was  set, 
A  nameless  isle,  and  nameless  yet ; 
And  when  they  turn'd  its  southern  mull, 
-   The  wind  and  tide  were  fair  and  full ; 
Then  'twas  a  cheering  sight  to  view 
How  swift  they  skimm'd  the  ocean  blue,    * 
How,  lightly  O'er  the  wave  they  scoop'd, 
Then  down  into  the  hollow  swoop'd; 
Like  flock  of  sea-birds  gliding  home, 
They  scarcely  touch'd  the  floating  foam, 
But  like  dim  shadows  through  the  rain, 
They  swept  across  the  heaving  main ; 
While  in  the  spray,  that  flurr'd  and  gleam'd, 
A  thousand  little  rainbows  beam'd. 

"  King  Erics  bark,  like  pilot  swant 
Aright  before  the  centre  ran. 
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Stemming  the  current  and' the  wind    '  ' %  !     .'V 
For  all  his  cygnet  fleet  behind,     '  V 

And  proudly  looked  he  bad:  the  while, 
With  lofty  and  imperial  smile.       : 
O  mariners!  why  all  that  strife  ?  <'-. 
Why  plash  and  plunge  'twixt  death  and  life  ? 
When  'tis  as  plain  as  plain  can  be,'  ;*'""' 
That  barge  is  mistress  of  the  sea."    P.  329. 

w  0  come  to  my  bower,  here  deep  in  the  dell, 

Thou  Queen  of  the  land  'twixt  heaven  and  hep ; 

Even  now  thou  seest,  and  smilest  to  sjee, 

A  shepherd  kneel  on  his  swind  to  thee : 

But  sure  thou  wilt  come  with  thy  gleesome  train; 

To  assist  in  his  last  and  lmcerteg  strain :   ■' 

0  come  from  thy  halls  of  the  emerald  bright, 

Thy  bowers  of  uie  green  arid  die  mellow  light, 

That  shrink  from  the  blaze  of  the  summer  noon, 

And  ope  to  the  light  of  the  modest  moon ! 

0  well  I  know  the  enchanting  mien 

Of  my  loved  muse,  my  Fairy  Queen! 

Her  rokelay  of  green,  with  its  sparry  hue, 

Its  warp  of  the  moonbeam  and  weft  of  the  dew ; 

Her  smile,  where  a  thousand  witcheries  play, 

And  her  eye,  that  steals  the  soul  away ; 

The  strains  that  tell,  they  were  never  mundane ;        ' 

And  the  bells  of  her  palfrey's  flowing  riitae ; 

For  oft  have  I  heard  their  tinklings  light, 

And  oft  have  I  seen  her  at  noon  of  the  night, 

With  her  beauteous  elves  in  the^pale  moonlight* 

.  »    *  * 

"  Then,  thou  who  raised'st  old  Edmund's  lay  ; ., 

Above  the  strains  of  the  olden  day; 

And  waked'st  the  bard  of  Avon's  theme 

To  the  visions  of  his  Midnight  Pream — 

Yea,  even  the  harp  that  rang  .abroad 

Through  all  the  paradise  of  God, 

And  the  ions  of  the  morning  with  it  drew, 

By  thee  was  remodelTd,  and  strung  anew — 

O  come  on  thy  path  of  the  starry  ray, 

Thou  Queen  of  the  land  of  the  gloaming  grey, 

And  the  dawning's  mild  and  pallid  hue," 

From  thy  valleys  beyond  tne  land  of  the  dew, 

The  realm  of  a  thousand  gilded  domes, 

The  richest  region  that  fancy  roams  ! 

"  I  have  sought  for  thee  in  the  blue  hare-bell, 
And  deep  in  the  fox-glove's  silken  cell ; 
For  I  fear'd  thou  had'st  drunk  of  it*  potion  deep, 
And  the  breeze  of  the  world  had  rock'd  thee  asleep ; 


•  •  •  I    *' 


Then  into  theFwfld-roser  I  *»st  mine  eye, 

And  trembled  because  the  prickles  were  nigh, . 

And  deem'd'  the  specks  en  its;  foliage  green,  ' 

Might  be  the  blood!  of  my  Fairy  Queen ; 

Then  gazing,  wo&der'd  if  blood  might  be  > 

In  afi  iinWortal' thing  like  thee! 

I  have  open'd  Jhe  woodbine's  velvet  vest, 

And  sought  the  hyacinth's  virgin  breast ; 

Then  anxious  lain  on  the  dewy  lea,. 

And  look'd  to  a  twinkling  star  for  thee,  . .    t 

That  nightly  mounted  the  orient  sheen, 

Streaming  in  purple  and  glowing  in  green; 

And  thought,  fas 'I  eyed  its  changing  sphere, ■ '  . 

My  Fairy„  Queen  might  sojourn  there. 

"  Then  would  I  sigh  and  turn  me  around^ 

And  lay  iw  ear  to  the  hpllow  ground,  .■■■.<■> 

To  the  little  air-springs  of  central  birth,   . 

That  baring  low  murmurs  out  of  the  earth ;  .      ■     » 

And  there  would  l:  listen,  in  breathless,  way. 

Till  I  heard  the  worm  creep  through  the  clay,  ;  > 

And  the  little  blacjtamopr  pioneer  -•■> 

A-grubbing  his  way  in  darkness  drear ; 

Noughf  cheer'4  me  on  which  the  daylight  shone,  .. 

For  die  children  of  darkness  moved  alone  ! 

Yet  neither  in  field*  *or  in  flowery  heath, 

In  heaven  $bove,  nor  In  earjh  beneath, 

In  star,  nor .  in  .moon,  nor  in  midnight  wind, 

His  elvish  Qugen  could  her  minstrel  find, 

"  But  now  I  have  found  thee,  thou  vagrant  thing, 

Though  where  I  neither  dare  say  nor  sing; 

For  it  was, ;in  a  home,  so  passing  fair,  . 

That  an  angel  of  light  might  have  llnger'd  there : 

I  found  thee  playing  thy  freakish  spell 

Where  the  sun  never  shone,  and  the  rain  never  fell,     , 

Where  the  ruddy  cheek  of  youth  ne'er  lay, 

And  never  was  kiss'd  by  the  breeze  of  day  ;— 

It  was  sweet  as  the  woodland  breeze  of  even? 

And  pure  as  the  star  of  the  western  heaven, 

As  fair  as  the  dawn  of  die  sunny  east, 

And  soft  as.  the  down  of  the  solan's  breast."    P.  362.' 

These  are  pretty  Teases,  and  Queen  Hynde  must  be 
quitted  for  their  sake* 


IktmjfM  tH  hish  Highlands  $9, 
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There  is  matter  of  all  sorts  in  this  little  volume,  goodr  bad* 
and  indifferent.  The  author  or  authors  pretend  to,  be  resident 
Irishmen,  but  we  suspect  that  .they  are  only  visitors.  If  the 
suspicion  is  unjust,  they  might  have  guarded  against  it  by 
favouring  the  public  with  their  names.  The  masquerading 
fashion  which  prevails  among  Hibernian  imteijs^  n^t  only 
Subjects  their  readers  to  much  perplexity,  but  will  ocica^ 
sipnally  prove  troublesome  to  themselves:  and  we  sincerely 
wish,  that  this  or  any  other  circumstance  would  induce  them: 
to  throw  aside  their  alias  domino,  and  appear  &t  Albemarle- 
street  in  their  proper  persons  J  ,-'  '    M  •  "•  .._•  -» 

The  errors  which  disfigure  the  work  a*era  recommendatioit 
to  introduce  the  poor  *a^:into3rfetafcd,  ;<  a  notion  that  small 
farpis  do,  no  nofischief,,  and<that  the1  existing' ratisery is  oWingf 
to  the. increased,  yalue  of  tHe  currency.  The?  be,st.  portions  #re; 
those  which  recommend  the  strict  administration  of  impartial 

1'ustice,  the  encouragement  of  fisheries  and  manufactures,  the; 
egalisation  of  private  distilleries,  and  the  extinction  of  job- 
bing in  all  its  branches.  Those  which  describe  the  religious 
condition  of  the  pottages,  and  the  conduct  of  their  priests,  are, 
likewise  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  indifferent  partsfara 
occupied  with  delineations  of  mountain  scenery,  tod.  Irish  char 
tttetet.  In  the  former,  the*  authors:  do  not  excel ;  in  the  lat-t 
ter,they  are  very  inferior  to  tho  writer  of  "Captain  Rock 
Detected*"  Presuming  that  our  readers  have  made  up  thei* 
jninds  respecting  the  necessity  of  some  amendment  in  the  cbn^ 
cluct  of  Irish  landlords,  and  trusting  that  Government  will 
settle  the  stills  and  the  fisheries,  we  shall  confine  "ourselves 
principally  to  the  subjects  of  religion  and  education ;  and  it 
will  be  seen,  that  our  authors  bear,  very  strong  testimony  in] 
favour  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  our  last  Number,  T*hey 
are  no  great  friends  to  the  established  clergy,  and  their  evi* 
dence  therefore  is  doubly  valuable.  ,  :»* 

.  "  One  of  the  inspectors  from  .<  The  Kiltoe*  Street  Society  fbt 
promoting  the  Education  of  the-  Poor,!  hearing  by:  accident  of  the 
girls  school  which  is  established*  here,  he  called  to  see  it,-  ethd  gave 
tig  an  opportunity  of  understanding  fti&f  the  views  and.  principles  of 
the  society.  -.  They  profess  to:  be  upon:  the  liberal  plan,  of,  educating 
the  poor  without  any  interference  with  their  religious  Qpinjqns ;  but 
tthether.the  standing  rule,  that  every  school  in  their  connexion  nti}s$ 
phtce  the  Scripturesin  the  hinds  of  {be  i&ildren,  is  not  as  <cpnttary  to 
this  principle  as  it  is  toi  the  practice  of  the  itojhfeh  church,  Sserafc*  to 
«*  very  diubtfuL    That  ihe  JBihle  is.  to  be jcead  '  without  noie^r 
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comment  verbal  or  oral/  appears  but  a  still  wider  departure  from  the 

principles  of  the  JftHgfitf  Catholic  Church.   ;v    >  ■ 

a  The  very  different  situation  in  which  the  English  and  Irish  poor* 
are  placed,  makes,  a  line  of  conduct  commendable,  and,  indeed,  ne- 
cessary here,  which  would  be  cowardly  and  dangerous  with  you.  Ill 
Ireland,  the  Protestants,  generally  speaking,  are  called  upon  to  edu- 
cate their*  Catholic  dependants.  Are  they  to  do  it  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  benevolence,  by  enlightening  their  understandings,  and 
inculcating  those  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  which  are  com- 
mon to  both:  parties  ?  or  are  they  to  violate  the  plain  dictates  of  jus- 
tice, and  entrench  on  the  natural  bounds  of  parental  authority, 
making  use  of  their  power,  as  landlords,  in  compelling  the  tenants  to 
sacrifice  to  temporal  interest  what  they  believe  to  be  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  children  ?"    P.  88. 


r     *■ 


"  The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is,  in  Cunnemarra,  so  predominant, 
that  no  Protestants  are  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  families  of  the 
two  or  three  resident  gentlemen,  and  some  of  their  immediate  de- 
pendants, as  farm  servants,  mechanics*  &c.  On  this  estate,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  a  single  Protestant  was  to  be  found,  till  within  the  last 
seven  years.  Of  course,  the  children  who  attend  the  school,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  are  Catholics ;  yet, 'although  the  mistress  is 
a  Protestant,  and  it  fs  in  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  landlord;  it  has 
been  established  these  five  years,  with  very  little  opposition  from  the 
parish  priest.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  a  due  mixture 
of  firmness  and  toleration  were  at  all  times  shewn,  we  should  not  so 
often  hear  of  those  acts  of  violence  which  must  alike  disgrace  the 
professors  of  all  religions.  In  some  places,  I  have  heard  ofthe  priest 
inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  those  children  who  attended  the 
schools,  in  defiance  of  his  authority ;  and  the  tremendous  sentence 
of  excommunication  is  the  threat  commonly  held  out  to  the  pa- 
rents :  '  the  very  ground  whereon  he  treads  is  cursed.'  .  Whjsre 
a  spirit  of  proselytism  exists  among  the  Protestants,  and  where 
conversions  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  attempted,  a  priest,  who 
acts  from  conscientious  motives,  must  certainly  exert  himself 
to  prevent  the  attendance  of  the  children;  and  this  he  wiH  of 
course  endeavour  to  effect,  either  by  secret  persuasion  or  open  vio- 
lence, according  to  the  bent  of  his  own  character  and  temper* 
In  other  cases,  the  opposition  of  the  parish  priest  is,  I  believe  not 
unfrequently,  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  in  consequence  of  the 
peremptory  orders  of  his  bishop ;  who,  in  case  of  .disobedience, 
as :  one  of  them  said,  *  has  power  to  comnjand  me  to  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  or  the  wilds  of  America,  for  the  remainder  of  my  days/"  I 

' "  An  instance  of  this  kind  was. mentioned  to  us  the  other  day,  by 
a  clergyman,  who  some  years  ago.'  held;  a  curacy  in  one  of  die 
northern  counties  of  ConnaiigmV  He.  was  oh  very  friendly  terns 
with  the  priest,;  who,  nevertheless,  .was  desired  by  his  bishop  stre- 
nuously to  oppose  the  school .  established  by  the  Protestants. 
This  order  he  obeyed,  by  occasionally  fulminating  the  thunders  of 
the  church  against  the  unfortunate  htde  scholars,  giving  however 
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i  previous  friendly  notice  to  the  clergyman ;   *  I  am  going  to  curse' 
the  children  to-morrow,  but  just  never  mind  it  a  bit ;  go  on  your 
own  way,  and,  after  a  day  or  two,  they  will  all  come  to  school 
again."'    P.  90. 

The  influence  and  general  conduct  of  the  Catholic  priests 
are  described  in  plain  language  : 

"  What  will  you  say  if,  after  having  already  disputed  so  many  of 
the  positions  generally  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  state  of  this 
country,   I  proceed  even  to  doubt  whether  the  influence  of  the 

E'ests  is,  by  any  means,  so  overwhelming  and  irresistible  as  you 
re  been  led  to  imagine  ?  As* they  are  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  flocks,  you  naturally  enough  suppose  the  case 
to  be  somewhat  parallel  with  that  of  the  dissenters  in  England; 
Whereas  it-  is,   in  fact,  altogether  different.     Regularly  appointed' 
by  the  titular  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure, 
*Jne  people  have  no   voice  in  the  appointment  of  their  pastors ; 
V)ut,  like  dutiful  sons  of  the  church,  must  submit  to  superior  autho- 
rities, and,  instead  of  contributing  merely  in  what  proportions  they 
t lease,  must  pay  the  dues  which  are  demanded   of  every  house- 
older,  year  by  year,  besides  the  fees  upon  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.     The  former  here  are  at  the  rate  of  20  d.  from  the  head 
«*f  each  family ;  the  latter  (varying  however  in  different  parts  of  the 
country)  are  2  s.  6d.  for  anointing,  i.  e.  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction,  3*.  4c?.  for  churching,  and  from  a  guinea  to  30;.  for  the 
celebration  of  marriage.     As  it  is  upon  the  payment  of  these  that 
die  priest  depends  for  his  stipend,  they  are  exacted  from  the  very 
poorest  of  the  people ;  sometimes,  in  cases  truly  distressing,  even  to 
the  uttermost  mrthing.  .  There  being  no  separate  fee  for  the  per- 
formance of  baptism,  this  more  essential  ceremony  is  often  very  long 
delay&l,  until  the  fee  for  the  less  important  one  of  churching  the 
mother  can  be  ready  prepared.     An  instance  lately  occurred,  where 
the  priest,  on  going  into  a  house  in  which  the  woman  had  been  con- 
fined, and  finding  that  no  money  was  forthcoming)  merely  looked  at  % 
tte  infant,  said  that  it  was  likely  to  do  well,  and,  although  living 
himself  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  declined  christening  it 
until  he  could  also  church  the  mother.     At  another  time,  the  priest 
refitted  to  christen  a  child,  although  he  was  offered  within  two- 
peace  of  the  stipulated  sum;  even,  when  this  was  afterwards  pro- 
ceed, crumbling,  because  tea  and  sugar  had  not  been  provided  for 
fan  breakfast.    In  the  case  of  another  poor  woman,  it  was  not  until 
after  me  birth  of  a  second  child  that  she  was  churched,  although  the 
superstitious  notion,  that  if  a  woman  leave  the  house  before  the 
ceremony  is  performed  the  grass  will  never  grow  where  she  treads, 
might  seem  to  ensure  their  utmost  exertions."    P.  96. 

*  Nor  would  it,  I  believe,  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  in- 
faeace  of  private  character  is  as  much  felt  by  the  one,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  these,  supposed  voluntary  offerings,  as  by  the  other,  in  the 
Wgal  receipt  of  tithes ;  and  I  have  heard  our  poor  neighbours  com- 
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pare  the  disposition  of  their  present  priest  with  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, much  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  accustomed  to  speak, 
of  the  Frotestant  incumbent.  "  Oh !  sure  it  wasn't  that  way  with 
Father  Tom  at  all :  it  isn't  he  that  would  be  taking  the  bit  out  of  the 
poor  xviddee  and  orphan  s  mouth ;  but  Father  Dennis  says,  that  where 
he  comes  from,  the  vuiddees  were  always  the  best  rent;  and  he's 
a  good  warrant  sure  to  take  it  from  them.  Didn't  I  go  supperless  the 
last  time  I  carried  him  a  tenpenny?  so  because  I  had  got  the  money 
with  me,  I  felt  quite  bold  like ;  and,  *  Father  Dennis,'  says  I, 
•  you'd  be  having  some  pity  of  the  poor  cratur,  who  has  six  weak 
childer,  and  no  father  to  help  them  with  his  little  earnings:'  with 
that  he  just  beckons  me  to  hand  him  the  money."  As  the  woman 
concluded  with  the  account  of  her  reluctant  compliance,  her  coun- 
tenance assumed  very  much  the  same  expression  which  it  would  have 
done,  under  similar  circumstances,  with  a  tithe  proctor. 

"  Nor  are  these  regular  demands  their  only,  or  even  their  worst 
grievance.  They  consider  as  a  heavy  additional  tax  the  necessity  of 
providing  luxuries,  which  they  never  taste  themselves,  in  order  to 
regale  his  reverence,  when  he  performs  mass,  or  any  other  ceremony, 
in  a  private  house.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  that  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  in  Ireland  at  least,  are  all  performed  at 
home;  except  indeed  the  marriage  ceremony,  which  occasionally 
takes  place  in  the  priest's  house.  Twice  a  year  he  comes  round  the 
parish,  for  the  purpose  of  confession ;  and,  in  the  different  villages, 
takes  up  his  station  in  some  snug  cabin,  where  he  expects  to  be 
treated  with  white  bread,  tea,  sugar  and  whiskey.  Those  who, 
in  more  prosperous  times,  probably  esteemed  the  entertainment 
of  this  reverend  guest  as  an  honour,  now  frequently  complain  of  it 
as  a  burden.  A  poor  woman  who,  on  the  last  of  these  occasions, 
walked  four  miles  in  search  of  a  teapot,  gave  as  her  reason,  that 
neither  bread,  butter,  nor  milk,  would  be  considered  acceptable, 
without  the  addition  of  tea  and  spirits.  Nay,  it  is  a  fact,  that 
a  priest,  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  commencing  his  rounds,  gave' 
public  notice  after  mass,  that  as  tea,  sugar,  and  flour  were  to  be  had 
in  the  neighbourhood,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  those  who  were' 
not  prepared. 

"  It  is  however  certain,  that  nothing  of  affluence  or  luxury  is  to  be 
remarked,  either  in  the  dwellings  or  manner  of  living,  among  the 
priests  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  poverty  of  their  flocks  must 
render  their  income  both  low  and  uncertain ;  and  the  extent  of  their 
parishes  obliges  them  to  make  frequent  journeys  over  bog  and 
mountain,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  exposed  to  the  changes 
of  this  most  changeable  climate,  besides  the  contagion  of  many 
a  fatal  disease.  In  fact,  although  my  experience  will  by  no  means 
justify  the  representations  which  have  been  held  out,  and  which 
I  had  myself,  at  one  time,  been  led  to  believe,  of  their  being  a  most 
laborious,  zealous,  self-denying  body  of  men ;  yet,  I  will  readily 
acknowledge  them  to  be  (some  gross  instances  of  drunkenness 
excepted)  of  decent,  moral  character ; .  ignorant  and  bigotted,  in- 
deed, but  apparently  bent  rather -on  preserving  inviolate  the  pale.  of. 
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Hfeir  tfwri  communion,  than  on  bringing  over  any  large  accession  of 
Converts  from  die  outposts  of  heresy."    P.  99. 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  dues  of  the  church,  and  the  severity  with 
Which  they  are  exacted,  is  a  topic  on  which  they  do  not  scruple 
to  express  their  sentiments.     The  difficulty  of  paying  these  is  still 
further  increased,  ad  no  credit  is  generally  allowed.     The  money 
must  be  collected  to    the  utmost  farthing  before  the  service  is 
performed.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  blame  the  priest,  who  de- 
pends on  these  fees  for  his  maintenance,  and  who   is  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  his  flock  to  put  any  faith  in  their  pro- 
mises of  future  payment ;  yet,  the  consequences  of  such  severity  are 
-mmetiuies  very  distressing.     An  instance  of  this  has  lately  occurred 
<>ri  the  borders  of  Cunnemarra. 

"  The  son  of  a  man,  who  had  once  known  better  days,  being  on 

Bus  death-bed,  the  priest  of  the  parish  was  requested  to  administer 

'•he  holy  viaticum ;  but  his  last  dues  were  unpaid,  and  he  posi- 

**iveLy  refused.     The  anxious  father  spread  the  contents  of  his  purse 

^ipon  the  table,  and — *  Plaze  your  reverence,  take  what  you  will ;' — 

T>ut  in  vain — the  priest  was  inexorable,  and  the  poor  young  man  died 

without  the  last  important  sacrament,  indispensably  necessary,  as 

•every  true  Catholic  believes,  to  the  salvation  of  the  parting  soul. 

"  Three  years  ago,  when  ribandism  flourished  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  these  dues  formed  the  subject  of  a  clause  in  the  petition  of 
grievances ;  and  to  reduce  them  one  half  was  reported  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  insurgents.  They  remain,  however,  in  full  force, 
even  in  the  present  times  of  distress."    P.  103. 

These,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  our  statements.  They 
tre  made  by  men  who  have  no  predilection  for  the  established 
church,  and  say  little  in  her  favour.  Such  statements  must 
be  received,  at  least,  as  prima  fade  evidence ;  and  what  opinion 
will  they  induce  us  to  form  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priests  ? 
Are  they  men  whom  Government  ought  to  trust  ?  Have  they 
either  the  disposition  or  the  ability  to  instruct  and  humanize 
their  flocks?  What  results  may  be  expected  from  the 
triumph  of  a  party,  which  is  governed  by  O'Connell  and 
*  radical  parliament,  and  contains,  among  its  active  subaltern 
Members,  such  men  as  are  described  in  the  Letters  from  the 
Highlands? 

Mr.  Dominic  Browne  made  a  serious  proposal  to  Parlia- 
ment to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  renew  the  subject  this  session. 
The  scheme  was  of  itself  absurd ;  but  the  quarter  from 
which  it  proceeds  renders  it  entertaining  and  instructive. 
Mr.  Browne  is  only  an  under  conjuror  in  the  business;  his 
prompter  is  an  avowed  and  notorious  infidel,  who  shews  his 
contempt  for  Christianity  by  patronizing  »the  worst  descrip- 
twa«f  it.  The  example  has  been  nobly  injiitated  by  Cobbett; 
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and  the  Papists,  many  of  whom;  both  in  this  country  and  ittf 
Ireland,  are  men  of  the  best  intentions,  have  the  mortification v 
to  find  that  their  most  zealous  supporters  are  the  open 
enemies  of  religion.  The  respectable  Catholics  disown  the. 
connection ;  but,  after  what  has  passed  in  Dublin,  Cobbett 
cannot  be  disowned  by  the  Catholic  Association  or  its' 
friends.  And  the  circumstance  of  enlisting  such  a  man  in' 
its  service,  is  a  proof  that  the  club  will  hesitate  at  nothing 
which  may  increase  its  popularity  and  power.  What  avails 
it  to  disavow  the  circulation  of  Pastorini's  prophecies,  the 
work  of  a  respectable  Irish  bishop,  highly  esteemed  by^ 
Catholic  theologians,  while  Cobbett  is  openly  patronized  ? 
To  believe  that  Pastorini  has  been  distributed  fey  the  Pro- 
testants, is  to  believe  them  guilty  of  diabolical  wickedness/, 
without  a  shadow  <of  proof.  To  believe  that  he  has  been 
distributed  by  the  factious  incendiaries  of  Rome,  by  the 
men  who  engage  an  English  radical  to  abuse  the  Reformation, 
and  assure  nim  that  he  shall  reap  the  full  reward  of  his 
labours,  what  is  there  unreasonable  or  uncharitable  in  this  ? 
It  is  merely  supposing,  that  those  who  stimulate  the  Papists' 
by  an  historical  lye,  will  stimulate  them  also  by  a  prophetical 
dream.  While  Cobbett  persuades  the  Irish  peasant  that 
Cranmer  was  a  villain,  and  Bonner  a  saint,  Pastorini  keeps 
up  the  chaunt,  and  tells  himi  that  in  the  year  1825  Magee 
and  Mant  shall  be  swept  with  the  locusts  into  the  pit,  andf 
the  Pope  and  Bishop  Doyle  be  exalted.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency here.  The  prophecies,  which  fix  upon  the  year 
18*5  as  the  time  at  which  Protestantism  shall  fall,  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Superstitious  men,  be- 
lievers in  Prince  Hohenlohe,  believers  in  the  Pope,  believers* 
in  their  own  ignorant  and  bigotted  priests,  are  believers  in 
Pastorini.  Thus  much  is  certain.  The  point  in  dispute  is,» 
how  did  they  become  so?  If  we  attribute  the  event  to* 
Protestant  interference,  we  are  bound  to  substantiate  so* 
extraordinary  a  fact.  If  we  attribute  it  to  Papists,  the  pre-- 
sumption  is  strongly  in  our  favour.  The  circumstance  tallies4 
with  other  parts  of  their  conduct.  It  explains  why  they  havfe 
so  long  kept  the  people  in  darkness,  and  particularly  why 
they  prohihit  the  general  reading  of  the  Brble.  In  a  worn? 
we  may  not  be  able  to  bring  the  fact  home ;  it  may  be  im-* 
possible  to  prove  that  the  Association  incendiaries,  are  the' 
men  who  have  printed  and  circulated  the  Prophecies;  but,' 
until  they  have  renounced  their  alliance  with  Cobbett,  and* 
proved  that  it  never  existed,  they  cannot  complain  of  such 
as  feel  strong  suspicions  respecting  Pastorini,  the  guilt,  the* 
disgrace,  are  at  the  door  of  his  admirers;  and  if  a  rebellion' 
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freaks  out,  upon  them  should  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
treason  be  visited. 

The  question  is  an  important  one,  and  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  Parliament  will  soon  be  engaged  in  discussing  the 
state  of  Ireland;  and  the  Catholic  priesthood,  the  fanatical 
societies,  and  the  opposition,  will  be  exposed  to  an  extent  for 
which  few  persons  are  prepared.  Government  has  merely  to 
do  its  duty,  and  the  senate  and  the  nation  will  easily  be 
persuaded  to  do  theirs.  Let  the  farce  of  affecting  a  mode- 
ration which  is  not  felt  be  exchanged  for  decided  measures ; 
let  all  attempts  at  concealment  be  abandoned ;  and  truth, 
however  unpalatable,  told  boldly  to  the  country ;  and  not 
only  may  the  publio  safety  be  secured,  but  the  Wellesleys 
and  Plunketts,  to  the  surprise  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies, 
may  redeem  their  tottering  credit. 


.Ait.  VIII.' l. — A  Sermon  on  the  Duty  of.  Family  Prayer: 
preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  on 
Saturday,  February  22,  1 824.  By  C.  J.  Blomfieli,  D.D. 
(now  Bishop  of  Chester,)  Rector.  And  printed  at  the  Re- 
quest of  several  of' his  Parishioners.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
23pp.  is.    Rivington,  London.  1824. 

,  2.— A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chester, 
.  on  Sunday,  October  31,  1824,  before  the  mayor  and 
Corporation  of  that  City*  by  Charles  James  Blomfield, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  .  And  printed  at  their 
request.  4to.  19  pp.  Rivington,  London ;  Poole  &  Co. 
Chester.     1824. 

r3. — A  Manual  of  Family    Prayers,  for   the    use  of  the 
Parishioners  of  St.  BotolpKs,  Bishopsgate.    i2mo.  87  pp. 
■      Rivington,  Xondon.     1824. 

The  remarkable  feature  in  both  these  discourses,  is  the  plain- 
ness with  which  they  are  written.  There  is  no  rhetorical 
finery  or  flourishing;  no  softening  or  exaggeration!  *  The 
"preacher  is  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  under 
that  conviction  advances  manfully  to  the  conflict,  and  carries 
Tiis  point  at  once.  Take  for  instance  the  following  passages, 
in  tine  Sermon  upon  Family  Prayer,  they  will  be  found  to  place 
the  duty  in  a  variety  of  striking  lights,  and  that  in  a  very 
few  words,  and  without  the  least  appearance  of  effort: — 

i-.'\  There  are  two  very  obvious  and  natural  divisions  of  the  duty  of 
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common  prayer :  it  may  either  be-performed  with  a  degree  of  public. 
solemnity,  under  the  guidance  of  a  minister  duly  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  or  in  the  more  limited,  but  distinct  and  well-defined  circle 
of  family  and  household,  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 
its  head.  Every  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  a  member  of  that 
church  in  whose  bosom  he  has  been  brought  up ;  and  also  as  the 
minister  and  steward  of  the  church  in  his  own  house.  And  it  is  his 
own  fault,  and  let  me  add*  his  folly,  if  the  church  in  his  house  be  not 
made  a  lively  and  genuine  part  of  that  branch  of  Christ's  holy  catholic 
churchy  to  which  he  himself  belongs. 

"  The  laws  of  God,  and  in  many  cases  those  of  the  land,  make 
every  head  of  a  family  answerable  for  the  .conduct  of  his  household, 
so  far  as  he  has  the  means  of  watching  and  controlling  it ;  and  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  responsibleness  which  is  attached 
to  him  in  things  of  inferior  moment,  should  lose  its  force  in  the  most 
important  object  of  all,  the  religious  principles  and  conduct  of  his 
children  and  servants.  There  is  a  certain  legitimate  authority  vested 
in  every  master  of  a  family,  the  proper  exercise  of  which  is  a  duty 
which  he  owes  to  society  and  to  God :  it  is  sanctioned  not  only  by 
the  enactments  of  human  laws,  but  by  the  most  express  directions  of 
the  inspired  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  This  duty  assumes  a  more 
sacred  complexion,  when  it  is  considered  as  affording  him  the  means 
of  promoting  the  growth  of  true  religion,  and  forwarding  the  sal- 
vation of  souls.  A  heavy  load  of  guilt  lies  on  that  Christian,  be  his 
station  what  it  may,  who  suffers  a  soul  to  perish  by  his  wilful  neglect : 
and  our  religious  duties  are  so  intimately  and  inseparably  blended 
with  the  relations  of  social  and  domestic  life,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  fulfil  the  latter,  as  we  ought,  without  some  consideration  of  the 
effects  whiqh  our  conduct  may  produce  upon  the  religious  state  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  connected.  He  that  provideth  not  for  his 
own,  says  the  apostle,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  hath 
denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.  Surely  if  this  be  true 
of  a  provision  for  the  bodily  wants  of  those  who  depend  upon  .us  for 
support,  it  cannot  be  less*  applicable  to  their  spiritual  necessities,  to 
all  their  means  and  opportunities  of  religious  improvement. 

"  With  regard  to  our  children,  I  need  not  say  a  word,  to  prove 
the.  obligation  which  binds  us  to  bring  them  up,  by  every  possible 
means,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  to  form  them  to 
early  habits  of  piety  and  devotion ;  to  make  them  betimes  acquainted 
with  God.  If  we  know  what  religion  is  ourselves,  our  natural  affec- 
tion will  inspire  us  with  an  earnest  wish  to  make  our  children  walk 
in  her  ways.  With  regard  to  our  servants ;  as  we  look  to  them  for 
honesty,  sobriety,  diligence,  and  gratitude,  it  is  our  duty  \o  set  be- 
fore them  the  only  motives  which  can  effectually  influence  them  to 
the  exercjse  of  these  virtues ;  to  make  them,  as  far  as  we  can,  sincere 
and  serious  Christians ;  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  obedience  in 
faith  and  piety.  There  are  no  other  ties,  which  can  be  relied  upon 
to  bind  the  consciences  of  men,  than  those  which  are  supplied  by 
religion ;  and  if  we  are  deceived  and  wronged  by  those,  whom  wfe 
have  never  taught  to  respect  the  only  certain  inducements  to  truth 
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and  honesty,  a  great  part  of  the  blame  will  surely  rest  upon  our- 
selves." P.  12.      rl' 

"  By  family  rejtgion,  I  mean  chiefly  family  prayers ;  for  it  is  in 
the  exercises  of  devotion  that  the  religion  of  a  family  will  shew  itself.  . 
To  prove  the  expediency,  at  least,  of  such  a  practice,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  produce  an  express  command  of  Scripture.  It  is 
enough  to  know,  that  it  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  keeping  alive 
a  spirit  of  piety  and  consideration  kx  those,  who  are  bound  together 
by  ties  which  the  Gospel  recognizes :  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  the 
use  or  the  neglect  of  it  may,  nay,  that  it  must  make  a  very  serious 
difference  in  die  religious  knowledge,  principles,  and  habits  of  our 
children  and  servants, ;  not  to  say  of  ourselves.  It  was  said  by  one 
of  the  wisest  and  least  enthusiastic  of  preachers,*  speaking  of  family 
prayer ;  '  This  is  so  necessary  to  keep  alive  and  to  maintain  a  sense 
of  God  and  religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  where  it  is  neglected, 
I  do  not  see  how  any  family  can  in  reason  be  esteemed  a  family  of 
Christians,  or,  indeed,  to  have  any  religion  at  all.'  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  go  so  far  as  this :  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain ;  that 
where  this  duty  is  neglected  in  a  family,  its  members  are  not  such 
good  Christians  as  they  might  be,  nor  consequently  as  God  requires 
them  to  be ;  neither  so  well  prepared  for  taking  an  edifying  part  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  Lord's  day,  nor  for  discharging  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life."    P.  17. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  amongst  those  who  now  hear  me,  there  is 
not  a  single  father  or  master  of  a  family,  who  does  not  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  these  remarks;  who  is  not  sensible  of  the  advantages 
which  must  result  from  the  use  of  family  prayer.  But  I  fear  there 
are  too  many  who  altogether  neglect  it.  And  yet  if  I  were  to  ask 
them  ijohy  they  neglect  it  ?  they  could  scarcely  give  me  such  an  an- 
swer as  would  satisfy  their  own  consciences.  In  many  cases,  I  be- 
lieve, it  proceeds  from,  a  false  shame ;  a  fear  of  being  supposed  to 
thmk  more  about  religion  than  other  people;  a  dread  of  singularity. 
Now  if  this  pious  practice  were  as  general  as  it  ought  to  be,  these 
objections,  unworthy  of  a  Christian  m  any  case,  would  cease  to  exist 
altogether.  It  was  formerly  considered  m  this  country  to  be  a  regu- 
lar branch  of  religious  duty ;  and  God  grant  that  we  may  see  it 
again  estimated  and  observed  as  it  ought  to  be. 

"  Remember  what  an  encouragement  we  have  to  the  performance 
of  this  duty,  (and  to  the  Christian  such  an  encouragement  carries 
the  weight  of  a  command),  in  that  gracious  promise  of  the  Saviour, 
Where  tiioo  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
ike  midst  of  them.  The  spirit  of  supplication  ensures  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  himself;  and  where  He  is,  there  will  be  wisdom, 
boKnesg,  and  peace.  And  if  into  such  a  family,  there  should  come 
a  stranger,  who  is  wanting  in  seriousness  and  devotion,  he  will,  in  all 


*  Archbishop  Tillotson.  "  Let  no  man,"  says  the  Author  of  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  "  that  professes  himself  a  Christian,  keep  so  heathenish  a  family,  as  not 
to  see  that  God  be  dailj  worshipped  in  it." 
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likelihood,  be  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  piety  and  good  order  of 
its  inmates,  and  so  Jailing  down  on  his  face,  he  xvill  worship  God,  and 
report  that  God  is  in  them  of  a  truth.  But  if,  after  all,  the  benefits 
of  family  devotion  should  be  less  striking  within  the  circle  of  our 
own  experience,  than  we  have  reason  to  expect,  we  shall  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  no  part  of  the  misconduct  of 
our- household  will  be  attributable  to  our  own  neglect  ...  a  reflec- 
tion which  can  never  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  him,  who  has  omitted 
this  most  reasonable  and  promising  of  all  the  methods,  by  which  his 
children  and  servants  might  have  been  preserved  in  the  faith  and 
fear  of  God."    P.  20. 

The  sermon  preached  at  Chester,  before  the  mayor  arid 
corporation  of  that  city,  differs  in  many  particulars  from  that 
which  we  have  already  considered*  It  issued  from  a  higher 
authority,  and  it  takes  a  wider  scope  ;  but  the  characteristic 
'  feature  is  that  distinctness  and  simplicity  of  which  the  reader 
has  already  seen  such  exquisite  specimens.  The  occasion  of 
the  discourse  is  thus  stated  in  the  preface  : — 

"  The  following  discourse  was  intended,  not  so  much  for  an 
elaborate  argument, x  as  for  an  earnest  enforcement  of  the  duty  of 
mutual  submission,  upon  a  principle  peculiar  to  Christians.  Having, 
during  the  short  period  of  my  residence  in  this  city,  witnessed  the 
lamentable  prevalence  of  drunkenness  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of 
'its  inhabitants ;  the  open  and  scandalous  profanation  of  the  Lord's 
day;  the  disregard  of  civil  authority;  and,  on  one  occasion,  the 
:  most  intemperate,  lawless,  and  tumultuous  conduct  of  thousands  of 
the  citizens ;  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
which  presented  itself,  of  exhorting  both  magistrates  and  people  to 
remember  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  christian  community."     Pref.  p.  i, 

"  As  good  citizens,  then,  and  as  faithful  Christians,  let  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  this,  place  lend  their  aid  to  the  efforts  of  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  to  check  and  repress  the  growth  of  profaneness  and 
profligacy,  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  Let  fathers,  and  masters  of 
families,  exercise  a  proper  control  over  their  children,  their  appren- 
tices, and  servants ;  and  prevent  them  from  converting  the  streets 
and  public  passages  of  this  city,  into  haunts  of  idleness  and  immo- 
rality, the  schools  of  sabbath-breaking,  drunkenness,  and  riot.  .  Let 
them,  as  far  as  their  opportunities  may  permit,  take  care  to  make 
their  own  families  so  many  seminaries  of  religious  principles,  of  pious 
and  orderly  conduct  So  will  the  streams,  which  are  now  but  too' 
impure,  be  cleansed  and  sweetened  at  the  fountain-head,  and  diffuse 
peace,  and  good  order,  and  prosperity,  where  now  are  to  be  seen 
tumult,  and  strife,  and  the  progress  of  decay."    Pref.  p.  iii. 

The  sermon  is  written  in  the  game  vigorous  strain. 

"  When  as  Christians  we  speak  of  the  fear  of  God,  we  mean  that 
awful  sense  of  our  relation  to  him,  which  comprehends  a  dread   of 
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xrifending  him,  a  heartfelt  sense  of- his  exceeding  mercy,- and  of  our 
own  demerits,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be  saved  from  his  wrath:  and 
this,  when  it  has  once  taken  possession  of  the  heart,  is  so  overpower- 
ing a  sentiment,  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  those  little  feelings  of 
pride  and  anger  which  prompt  the  carnal  man  to  spurn  at  every  sa- 
lutary restraint.  Men  who  are  properly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  unworthiness,  and  of  the  transcendent  importance  and 
difficulty  of  the  work  which  they  have  to  do,  as  servants  of  God  and 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  not  be  much  disposed  to  think  highly 
.of  themselves,  in  comparison  with  their  neighbours ;  or  to  be  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied  under  the  rule  and  authority  of  those  whom  the 
common  Lord  of  all  has  placed  over  them  in  this  transitory  state.*' 

P.  5- 

"  It  appears  then,  that  if  we  would  effectually  inculcate  upon  the 
'different  orders  of  society  the  duty  of  mutual  kindness  and  submis- 
sion, a  foundation  must  first  be  laid  in  the  true  Christian  principle  of 
humility.  The  external  and  accidental  advantages  of  rank  and  power 
may  command  the  outward  tokens  of  respect ;  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  may  coerce  the  violence  of  the  ungodly,  and  enforce  a  reluctant 
submission ;  but  the  genuine  spirit  of  obedience  and  subordination 
can  only  there  subsist,  where  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  has  prepared 
die  heart  to  be  the  habitation  of  gentle  and  holy  thoughts,  and  the 
fountain  of  meek,  and  kind,  and  charitable  words  and  deeds." 
P.  11. 

"  Inese  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  would  enforce  the  duty  of 
a  conscientious  and  sincere  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate ;  these  are  the  motives  which  will  effectually  constrain  the 
genuine  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  to  submit  themselves  one  to  another 
w the  fear  of  God.  These  too,  or  such  as  these,  are  the  reflections 
which  ought  frequently  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  those  whom  the 
constitution  of  their  country  places  in  the  seat  of  authority,  and  in- 
vests them  with  dignity  and  power,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  good  order  and  quiet  of  society*  Where  the  Christian  principle 
of  quietness  is  unhappily  wanting,  it  is  theirs  to  enforce  obedience  by 
temporal  motives.  They  cannot  command  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
'n'ons  of  men,  but  they  may  control  the  excesses  of  their  conduct: 
and  where  the  preacher  of  righteousness  is  as  little  attended  to  as  in 
the  days  when  the  flood  came  upon  the  earth,  the  magistrate  may 
speak  in  the  more  persuasive  language  of  the  law.  And  what  may 
be  done,  to  aid  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue,'  by  the  Christian 
magistrate  must  be  done :  he  is  clothed  with  a  power  ordained  from 
'above,  for  the  express  purpose  of  restraining  ungodly  men  from  the 
commission  of  offences,  not  more  injurious  to  the  public  than  hurtful 
to  their  own  souls.  He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  If 
thou  do  that  ivhich  is  evil,  be  afraid  r for  he  is  the  minister  ofG*a\ 
a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.* 
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"  A  most  important,  a  most  awful  truth  is  that,  which  the 
Apostle  twice  repeats,  that  the  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God ;  his 
constituted  and  responsible  minister,  in  things  pertaining  to  the  civil 
conduct  of  mankind ;  as  the  appointed  teachers  of  the  Gospel  are 
in  spiritual  matters.  He  is  bound,  by  the  very  tenure  of  his  office, 
to  repress  and  chastise  unchristian  conduct,  when  it  breaks  down  the 
fences  of  the  law :  and  even  where  it  keeps  within  the  strict  pale  of 
legal  delinquency,  and  yet  offends  against  the  rules  of  piety  and 
charity,  it  is  still  his  duty  to  discourage  and  restrain  it  by  the  autho- 
rity of  his  advice  and  example.  It  is  in  his  capacity  of  God's  minister 
to  men  for  good,  that  the  Church  offers  up  her  solemn  prayers  in  his 
behalf,  and  entreats  of  God,  '  That  it  may  please  him  to  bless  and 
keep  the  magistrates,  giving  them  grace,  to  execute  justice,  and- to 
maintain  truth.' 

"  Nor  can  I  picture  to  myself  a  character  more  deserving  of  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  men,  than  that  of  the  upright  and  religious 
administrator  of  the  laws,  who  feels  it  to  be  his  sacred  duty  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  piety  and  godliness,  both  by  his  own  example,  and 
by  a  diligent  and  watchful  enforcement  of  those  temporal  sanctions, 
which  the  natural  infirmity  of  man  has  rendered  necessary,  in  aid  d 
the  eternal  obligations  of  religion,  Such  a  person,  conscious  that 
he  has  never,  from  partiality  or  fear,  or  a  respect  of  persons,  nor 
from  supineness,  nor  from  that  paralyzing  spirit  of  indifference  which 
carethfor  none  of  these  things,  abused  his  sacred  trust,  nor  forgotten 
his  duty  as  a  guardian  of  the  public  morals,  may  take  to  himself  thai 
praise  which  is  interposed  in  Scripture  amongst  the  commendation* 
of  charity,  *  I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  me;  my  judg- 
ment was  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem.'  *  " 

"  These  reflexions  are  addressed  both  to  those  who  govern,  and'  tc 
those  who  are  to  be  governed,  as  to  members  of  a  christian  com 
munity,  the  common  disciples  of  one  Lord,  the  common  children  o 
one  Father ;  who  must  one  day  stand  together  before  the  judgaen 
seat  of  Christ,  to  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body—tuithout  respect 
of  persons."  f     P.  14. 

This  solemn  admonition  commands  an  attentive  hearing 
The  preacher  does  not  waste  his  strength  upon  trifling,  oi 
doubtful  topics ;  but  recommends  devotion,  and  rebukes 
wickedness,  in  terms  to  which  every  Christian  must  assent, 
Ko  better  way  can  be  devised  for  promoting  that  great  cause 
in  which  he  is  so  happily  engaged;  and  while  his  discourse* 
abound  with  plain  truths  upon  plain  subjects,  the  Manual- oi 
Prayer  which  he  has  compiled,  may  prove  essentially  ser- 
viceable to  those  who  are  awakened  by  his  exhortation,  oi 
convinced  by  his  reasoning.  We  conclude  by  recommending 
it  heartily  to  our  readers. 


*  Job.  xjix,  14.  •      t  2  Cot.  v.  10.-—  1  Pet  i.  i7» 
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Aut.  IX.  A  short  Extract  from  the  Life  of  General  Mina* 
Published  by  Himself.  8vo.  107  pp.  Taylor  and  Hessey. 
1825. 

Singe  the  decease  of  the  magnanimous  Hurlothrumbo,  or 

the  ho  less  magnanimous  Tom  Thumb  (two  heroes  singularly 

resembling  each  other  in  their  great  qualities,  but  widely 

different  in  the  meed  by  which  posterity  has  repaid  them ; 

for  the  last  is  well  known  both  to  history  and  the  drama, 

while  of  the  first  little  is  to  be  told  except  his  name — (caret 

quia  vote  *a<rro)~—we  have  met  with  no  one  so  likely  to  stand 

foremost  in  the  records  of  eternal  fame,  as  the  autobiographer 

of  this  Memoir.     After  reading  the  "  Short  Extract"  before 

Xk%  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  both  the  Macedonian 

Miadman,  and  the  Swede,  must  hide  their  diminished  heads 

"when  General  Mina  steps  forward ;  that  Marlborough  is  but 

as  a  mushroom  in  comparison  with  him;  and  that  the  im- 

mortal. glory  blazing  round  the  name  of  Wellington,  which 

"We  have  hitherto  fondly  believed  was  the  fruit  of  British 

genius  and  valour,  must  be  transferred,  as  an  act  of  justice, 

to  the  parent  stock  of  a  Spanish  guerilla  captain. 

General  Mina  shall  tell  his  own  story:  although  in  the 
outset  there  is  some  difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  tell  it  at 
all.  In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  little  volume,  he 
denounces  any  reprint  without  his  sanction,  and  he  warns 
"  the  delicacy  of  the  Gentlemen  Editors  of  the  Public 
Papers  "  to  "  take  this  notice  into  consideration." 

Mais  essayons.    The  Spanish  government  has  often  soli- 
cited General  Mina  to  write  the  history  of  his  campaigns, 
but. hitherto  he  has  had  no  leisure;  and  (strange  to  say) 
"  neither  did  its  importance  stimulate  him  much."    Some 
day  or  other,  however,  he   promises  his  entire  history; 
u  meanwhile/'  he  adds,  until  this  shall  appear,  *'  powerful 
metwes,  which  I  reserve  to  myself,  impel  me  to  give  before- 
hand, the  following  brief  extract."    General  Mina  was  born 
in  1781 .    His  parents  were  honest  farmers  in  Navarre.    He 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  followed  the  plough  till  his 
twenty-sixth  year.    His  patriotism  was  then  roused  by  Buo- 
naparte's invasion;  and  naving  done  all  the  harm  he  could 
to  the  Frenph  in  hip  own  village,  he  entered  as  a  soldier  in 
Boyle's  battalion.    A  short  time  after  he  joined  the  guerilla 
of  nis  nephew  Xavier  Mina;  and  when  this  force  was  dis- 
banded, in  consequence  of  his  nephew's  capture,  sevtn  of  the 
*w»  named  him  their  chief}  and  from  this  small  stock  arose 
hia  future  greatness.  * 
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With  this  hopeful  force  he  immediately  was  named  Com- 
Vtander  in  chief  of  the  Guerilla  of  Navarre,  by  the  Junta  of 
Arragon,  and  received  the  following  appointments  from  the 
Regency:  Colonel  and  Commandant  General  of  the  Guerilla 
of  Navarre  independent  of  any  other  chief;  Commandant  General 
of  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  of  the  division  -  of  Volunteers  of 
Navarre,  retaining  at  the  same  time  the  command  of  the  First 
Battalion;  Brigadier  of  Infantry  f>  with  the  same  command. 
Major  General,  with  the  same  command;  Second  General  in 
command  of  the  7th  army,  and  Commandant  General  of  High 
Arragon,  to  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  independent  of  the  General  in 
Chief  of  the  1st  army,  retaining  still  the  former  commands.  On 
receiving  his  first  commission  he  proceeded  to  Estfella,  ar- 
rested, with  a  much  inferior  force,  a  guerilla  chief  named 
Echeverria,  who  assumed  the  title  as  a  mask  for  plunder,  and 
instantly  shot  him  and  three  of  his  accomplices. 
•  And  now  begins  the  overture,  all  kettle-drums,  trumpets, 
and  thunderbolts. 

"  During  this  campaign,  I  gave  battle,  or  sustained  the  attack 
(without  reckoning  small  encounters)  in  143  regular  or  occasional 
actions,  of  which  the  most  distinguished  are,  in  alphabetical  order, 
those  of  Aibar,  Anezcar,  Arlaban,  Ayerbe,  between  Salinas  and 
Arlaban,  Erice,  Irurozqui,  Lerin  and  plains  of  Lod6sa,  Maneru, 
Noain,  Per&lta  de  Alcolea  and  C&bo  de  Saso,  Piedramillera  and 
Monjardin,  Plasencia,  Hocafort  and  Sangugsa,  Sangiiesa,  and  Valle 
de  Koncal.  And  less  remarkable,  although  glorious,  those  of 
Acedo  and  Arquijas,  Alcubierre,  Alfaro,  Barosoam,  Beriain,  Biurrun, 
Boqu£te  de  Embic,  the  plains  of  Auza,  of  Maneru,  of  Muruz&bal, 
Canfran,  Carrasc&l,  CastiiKscar,  Castillo  de  la  Alfajeria  in  Zarag6za, 
Cirauqui,  Egea  de  los  Caballeros,  Est€lla,  the  plains  of  Zaragoz&> 
Huesca,  J6ca,  near  to  Albama,  Lumbier,  Mendigorrf  a,  Mendibil, 
Monreal,  Nazar,  01c6z,  Oyarzun,  Puente  la  Reyna,  Pueyo,  Sada 
and  Lerga,  Santa  Cruz  deCampezo,  Saraza,  Segura,  Sorlacla,  Soi, 
Tafalla,  Tarrazona,  Tiebas,  Ti£rmas  and  .  Sangiiesa,  TudeUa,  and 
Venta  de  Oyarzun.  . 

A  "  Of  the  actions  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph, — in  that  of 
Rocafort  and  Sangiiesa,  with  scarcely  3,000  men  I  routed  5,000, 
took  their  artillery,  and  caused  the  enemy  the  loss  of  between  2,000 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  In  that  between  Salinas  and  Arla- 
ban, I  completely  routed  the 'enemy,  killed  700  of  his  men,  took  all 
the  convoy  they  were  escorting,  and  liberated  from  600  to  700 
Spaniards,  whom  they  were'  carrying  prisoners  into  France;  and  in 
that  of  Maneru,  I  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  its  artillery, 
AbbeV  division,  consisting  of  5,000  men,  put  the*  greater  part 
of  its  cavalry  to  the  sword,  and.  followed  up  the  remainder  during 
the  night,  for  the  space  of  five  leagues,  to  the  very  gates  of  Pampe- 
.luna.  It  would  be  too  minute  and  improper  to  continue  in ;  this 
extract  the  details  of  what  occurred  in  various  other  actions.         ' 
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'  <*  *I  Icept  in  check  in  Navarre  26,000  men  for  the  apace  of  53  days, 
who  otherwise  would  have  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  as 
they  were  on  their  march  to  join  Marmont's  army ;  and  by  cutting 
down  the  bridges,  and  breaking  up  the  roads,  I  prevented  the 
advance  of  80  pieces  of  artillery,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed  in  that  battle. 

"  I  contributed  to  the  happy  result  of  the  decisive  battle  of 
Tittoria ;  for  if  by  the  manoeuvres  I  executed,  I  had  not  prevented 
the  junction  of  the  French  divisions  Ctaussel  and  Foi,  which  con- 
of  from  37  to  28,000  men,  and  intercepted  their  correspond- 
the  issue  would  have  been  very  doubtful."     P.  17. 


It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  attend  to  chronology 

or  geography  in  our  recital,  since  it  would  be  unjust  to 

ctrrange  for  General  Mina  those  particulars  of  time  and  place 

^rhich  he  has  not  been  solicitous  to  arrange  for  himself;  we 

shall  therefore  take  his  actions  even  as  we  find  them.    Once 

-at  Placencia  he  made  1,200  infantry  prisoners,  and  put  the 

irhole  of  his  enemy's  cavalry  to  the  sword.     Once,  at  San- 

giiesa,  he  took  goo  prisoners  out  of  a  column  called,  the 

"  Infernal."     Once,  when  6,000  men  were  only  three  leagues 

of,  he  killed  and  took  prisoners  1,100  more,  leaving  onljf 

the  commander  and  two  others  to.  escape.  When  the  French 

shot  and  hanged  such  of  hid  troops  as  they  took  prisoners, 

he  shot  and  hanged  in  return  in  an  inverse  ratio,  four  for 

each  officer,  twenty  for  each  private;  a  proportion  which 

leads  us  to  believe,  that  General  Mina's  privates  were  five 

times  worth  his  officers.  > 

"  The  French  generals  against  whom  I  conducted  this  campaign, 
were :  Dorsenne,  Claussel,  Abb6,  Cafarelli,  Soullier,  Reille,  Harispe, 
Lafburrie,  D'Armagnac,  D'Agoult,  La  Coste,  Botirgeats,  Bison; 
Dufourg,  Cassan,  Panetier,  Barbot,  Roquet,  Paris,  with  many  others; 
and  although  at  one  time  there  were  18  of  diem,  in  Navarre,  engaged 
b  pursuit  of  me,  still  I  found  means  of  baffling  the  endeavours  of  all* 

"  I  never  suffered  a  surprise.     Once,  on  the  23d  April  1812,  at 

break  of  day,  having  been  sold  by  the  Partizan Malcarado,  who  had 

previously  made  his  arrangements  with  General  Panetier,  and  had 

withdrawn  the  advanced  guard  from  before  Rqbres,  I  saw  myself 

surrounded  in  the  town  by  1,000  infantry  and  200  cavalry,  and  was 

attacked  hy  five  hussars  at  the  very  door  of  the  house  where  I  lodged : 

1  defended  myself  from  these  latter  with  the  bar  of  the  door,  the 

only  weapon  I  had  at  hand,  while  my  attendant,  Louis  Gaston,  was 

•addling  my  horse;  and  mounting  immediately,  with  his  assistance, 

I  sallied  forth,  charged  them,  followed  them  up  the  street,  cut  off  an 

arm  of  one  of  them  at  one  blow,  immediately  collected,  some  of  my 

toca,  charged  the  enemy  several  times,  rescued  many  of  my  soldiers 

tod  officers  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  continued  the  contest 

forjuore.  than  ^three  quarters  of  an  hour,  ia  order  that  the  remainder 
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might  escape.  This  Louis  Gaston  I  always  retain  about  my  person 
as  a  friend.  The  next  day  I  caused  Malcarado  and  his  attendant  to 
be  shot ;  while  three  Alcaldes  and  a  parish  priest,  likewise  concerned; 
in  the  plot,  were  hanging."     P.  129. 

He  was  several  times  wounded  by  musket  balls,  sabres  Or 
lances,  and  unless  he  bore  "  a  charmed  life,"  this  is  by  no 
means  surprising.     He  still  has  a  ball  in  his  thigh,  and  he 
has  had  four  horses  killed  under  him  in  action.     During  the 
peace  of  1814,  he  visited  Madrid,  and  had  many  private 
audiences  of  King  Ferdinand,  during  which  he  "  did  all  in 
his  power  to  convince  him  of  the  mistaken  course  he  had 
been  pursuing  ever  since  his  return  to  Spain,  and  of  the  in- 
auspicious  character  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
"  rounded. "    These  inauspicious  persons,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  lost  no  time  in  getting  him  hastily  summoned 
to  his  provincial   command.      Having   attempted  to   seize 
Pampeluna,  in  order  to  proclaim  the  Constitution  and  the 
Cortes,  he  found  it  necessary  to  emigrate  to  France ;  there  the 
Spanish  ambassador  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  20 
hours.     On  his  release,  he  chose  Bar-sur-Aube  as  his  resi- 
dence, and  remained   there   till  the  hundred  days,  during 
which  Buonaparte  made  him  brilliant  offers,  which  he  re- 
fused without  hesitation,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Switzer- 
land*    When  the  Constitution  was  proclaimed  in  1820,  he 
again  entered  Spain,  and  having  published  it  at  the  head  of 
£0  men,  at  Villa  de  Santesteban,  Pampeluna  immediately 
opened  her  gates  to  him,  and  he  received  from  the  King 
a  commission  as  Captain  General  of  tlie  Army  and  Province 
qf  Navarre.    He  soon  "  foresaw  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
"  the  occurrences  which  took  place ;"  and,  apprehensive  of 
the  commotion  which  afterwards  broke  out  in  Navarre,  he 
asked  and  obtained  the  Captainship  General  of  Galicia.  Here 
he  corrected  abuses  of  all  sorts,  and  animated  the  public 
spirit.     In  1822  he- was  named  Commander-in-Chief  in  Cata- 
lonia, an  office  which  he  undertook  "  for  the  very  reason, 
"  that  it  is  perilous."    At  the  head  of  1,766  infantry  and 
275  cavalry,  he  totally  demolished  the  tOwft  of  Castell-fiillit, 
the  destruction  of  which  he  immortalized  by  an  inscription 
on  the  site  of  its  ruins ;  he  took  Balaguer  also,  and  routed 
the  factious  at  Tora*  Artesa,  Orcan,   JPobla,   Beliber,   and 
Puigcerda*   always  with  one-third,  or  lessr,  of  their  force- 
He  blockaded  Urgeltfor  74  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  its 
evacuation,  "  600  profligates  and  robbers  taken  out  of  the 
*'  prrisons;  who  formed  tne  greater  part  of  the  faction  of  the 
u  ringleader  Romagosa,  the  defender  of  the  fortresses  of 
*■  Urge!/  exfjiated  their  crimes  vrx  the  morning  of 'the'  ewcu** 
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'".  tioty-by  their  death  upon  the  field."  We  do  not  know 
whether  these  unhappy  wretches  were  killed  in  action,  or 
summarily  executed. 

Afterwards  we  find  him  dignified  with  the  rank  of  Lieute- 
nant General ;  Commandant  General  of  the  Seventh  Division; 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Operation,  and  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  National  and  Military  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand. 
With  6,000  men  he  kept  the  field  two  months  and  a  half 
against  30,000,  under  General  Moncey.  Once  he  marched 
Without  halting,  33  hours,  pursued  and  attacked  by  ten 
times  his  numbers ;  "  nevertheless,  by  constancy  and  firm- 
"  ness.  in  the  critical  emergencies  and  terrible  conjunctures 
"  in  which  I  was  placed,  I  surmounted  every  difficulty/' 

By  the  treaty  of  1823,  General  Mina  was  permitted  to 
come  to.  England,  and  he  has  been  received  in  this  country 
with  distinguished  hospitality.  He  has  been  medically  at- 
tended by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Dr.  Gaitskell,  and  has  d;ned 
with  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to 
add,  that  the  hazards  to  which  his  life  has  been  so  frequently 
exposed  were  now  terminated :  unhappily,  while  we  write, 
we  learn  from  the  newspapers,  that,  on  retiring  from  his 
Royal  Highness's  well-replenished  board,- on  Sunday  the 
16th  instant,  General  Mina  was  seized  with  violent  and  un- 
oqinVocal  symptoms  of  colic  and  indigestion.  By  the  skill 
of  his  apothecary,  and  by  the  free  application  of  minora tives, 
eccoprotres  and  deobstruents,  the  General's  bowels  are  at 
length  restored  to  their  fitting  tone,  though  not  without  a 
prostration  of  strength,  which,  at' one  time,  created  consi- 
derable alarm. 

General  Mina  most  assuredly  is  an  extraordinary  man. 
We  wish  his  publishers  had  prefixed  his  portrait,  as  a  fron- 
tispiece. 
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Am.  I.— Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.  4*0.    571  pp.  2/.  10s.  Murray.  1824. 

This  handsome  volume  is  attributed  to  Lord  John  Russell ; 
and  the  aristocratical  appearance  of  the  book,  as  well  as  its 
sensible  and  gentlemanlike  contents,  are  worthy  of  the 
reputed  father.  The  dimensions,  both  of  the  paper  and  the 
narrative,  are  too  jjigantic  for  our  taste:  the  former  will 
fettmre  Lord  John  Russell  a  niche  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
"Library  Companion ;"  the  latter,  devoting  nearly  six  hundred 
pages  to  the  events  of  eight  years,  lead  us  to  apprehend  that 
it  will  require  fifty  formidable  quartos  to  complete  his  Lord- 
ship's undertaking.  But  not  to  dwell  upon  this  magnificent 
prospect,  we  hasten  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  quarto  of 
the  day ;  and  if  they  wish  to  improve  their  acquaintance  with 
lorn  -XIV.  and  Cardinal  Alberoni,  if  they  wish  to  know 

*  little  about  Queen  Anne,  and  George  the  1st,  and  a  great 
deal  about  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans ;  if  they  are  desirous 
o£  seeing  what  can  be  made  of  modern  whiggism  in  the 
hands  of  a  well-informed  and  amiable  young  nobleman,  they 
cannot  do  better  than  apply  to  the  volume  before  us. 

Hie  Introduction  is  not  encouraging.    It  resembles  a  dis- 
sertation in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  the  substance   of 

*  speech  against  the  Holy  Alliance,  It  wants  originality, 
jind  it  wants  compression.  By  teaching  us  what  inferences 
to  draw  from  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  it  gives  a  poli- 
tical, not  to  say  a  partial  air,  to  the  whole  volume.  And  if 
the  evil  is  counteracted  by  the  writer's  moderation  and  good, 
sense,  we  still  could  be  contented  to  dispense  with  the 
ttftedy,  provided  we  might  also  dispense  with  the  disease. 
There  i8  an  evident  bias  in  die  noble  author's  mind;  and  if 
it  is  to  his  honour  as  a  man,  that  he  avows  and  defends  his 
Predilections,  it  would  have  been  to  his  honour  as  an  histo- 
rian, to  renounce  them.    Take,  for  example,  the  accounts  of 
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the  French  revolution,  and  the  consequences  of  the  monarchi- 
cal principle,  as  professed  by  the  continental  sovereigns. 

"  Unhappily,  England  joined,  though  doubtingly  find  tardily,  in 
this  crusade,    She  was  influenced  to  do  so  by  a^great  oratoiyand 
great  writer,  who  was  not'  extremely  unlike  the  apostle  of  the  Ifrench 
revolution.     For  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance  between 
Rousseau  and  Burke.  Both  were  men  whose  imagination  outstripped 
their  judgment ;  both  had  the  faculty  of  dressing  their  thoughts  in 
the  most  harmonious  style  ever  employed  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages. If  Burke  is  more  rich  in  imagery,  Rousseau  is  more  fraught 
with  feeling ;  if  Burke  surprises  and  carries  away  by  his  splendid 
diction,  Rousseau  seems  more  natural,  and  has  been  more  success- 
ful in  contriving  that  art  which  does  so  much  should  appear  to  do. 
nothing.    Both  Rousseau  and  Burke  exalted  the  idols  of  their  own 
fancy ;  Rousseau  painted  with  brilliant  colours  an  age  of  savage 
simplicity  which  in  his  sober  hours  he  knew  never  had  existed: 
Burke  took  for  his  favourite  illusion  the  happiness  of  an  age  of* 
chivalry,  whose  best  features  live  only  in  romance*     The  one  called 
upon  the  world  in  its  manhood  to  regret  that  period  of  its  infancy 
when  arts  were  unknown,  and  the  hides  of  wild  beasts  were  the  only 
covering  for  the  .body;  the  other  endeavoured  to  restore  and  px 
preserve  the  remains  of  the  dark  and  dismal  times  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  Europe  was  barbarous  and  miserable.     Yet  both  these 
authors  could  call  to  their  assistance  the  soundest  maxims  of  reason; 
the  most  profound  doctrines  of  philosophy :  Rousseau  availed  him- 
self of  sentiments  which  nature  inspires,  and  good  sense  approves : 
Burke  combined  with  his  most  extravagant  speculations,  the  most 
solemn  decisions  of  law,  and  the  practical  lessons  which  a  long 
contest  for  liberty  had  taught  an  enlightened  nation.     Thus  each 
had  a  people  for  his '  proselytes,  I  fear  I  must  add  his  victims- 
France,  seduced  by  the  visions  of  the  Swiss  philosopher,  sunk  into 
the  most  abominable  vices  in  attempting  to  realize  an  unattainable 
pitch  of  virtue :  England,  rouzing  at  the  trumpet  of  the  Irish  orator* 
mad?  war  upon  a  neighbouring  country,  because  their  people  had 
become  too  frantic  and  too  wicked  to  be  amiqably  treated  with, 
Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  oraclep  #f  . 
Delphi  were  laughed  at,  the  leaves  of  the  Sybil  considered  fabulous, 
and  our  rude  ancestors  despised  for  following  the  call  of  Peter  the 
Hermit ;  death  and  havoc  made  their  harvest  in  every  quarter  of  * 
the  world,  because  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Eutfope 
abandoned  themselves  tp  the  guidance  of  two  splendid  enthusiasts; 
of  whom  the  one  was  evidently  insane,  and  the  other  totally  wanting 
in  sound  discretion."  P.  53. 

«  While  the  means  proposed  by  the  sovereigns  are  thus  inefficieirf  : 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  improvement,  they  are  mighty  aod 
almost  irresistible  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it.  If  a  people  worn 
ou$  by  suffering,  at  length  rise  against  their  rulers,  and  demand 
a  constitution  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  demanded  with  effect, 
videlicet)  in  arms,  the  allied  rnonarchs.  have  a  million  of  troops  ready 
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to  restore  despotic  authority.  The  troops  of  the  three  great  com- 
bined bowers  are  always  prepared  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  ally 
despotic  monarch  who  may  have  lost  his  power  by  cruelty,  or 
bigotry,  or  vice. 

"  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  consequences  that  flow  from  the  adop- 
tion of  principles  so  absurd  and  tyrannical.  They  are,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  contradiction  to  the  maxims  of  common 
sense,  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  hostile  to  the  rights  oi 
nations,  and  lead  directly  to  a  general  confusion  of  all  interests, 
laws,  principles,  and  securities.  A  nation  is  to  be  incapable  of 
deciding  for  itself  upon  its  own  grievances  and  wants.  A  sovereign 
at  a  thousand  miles  distance  is  to  pronounce  an  infallible  judgment 
upon  them.  A  congress  is  to  be  held  in  Moravia  or  Carinthia  or 
Lombardy,  to  discuss  what  are  the  best  remedies  for  the  abuses  of . 
power  at'  Naples  or  Madrid.  TTiree  absolute  sovereigns  are  to 
decide  infallibly  on  the  various  forms  and  regulations  of  free  govern- 
ment The  cabinets  of  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  are  to 
be  entitled  to  judge,  without  appeal,  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
people  at  Genoa  and  Cadiz.  Armies  of  Croats  and  Cossacks  are  to 
be  marched  from  the  most  savage  parts  of  the  globe,  to  reform 
civilized  nations,  and  put  down  in  all  extremities  of  Europe  the , 
example  of  revolution  effected  by  military  force.  Excommunication, ' 
forfeiture,  servitude,  and  proscription,  are  the  penalties  to  be  pro- 
nounced against  legislative  assemblies  which  do  not  conform  in 
tbeir  political  institutions  to  the  standard  of  Muscovy,  Brandenburgh, 
and  Bohemia. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  such  a  doctrine  as  this  may  be 
carried.  The  present  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, . 
are  not  immortal.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  their  successors 
mar  not  have  still  more  extravagant  notions  of  the  omnipotence  of 
legitimate  monarchy,  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience ;  but  with 
the  example  of  Jheir  progenitors  before  them,  they  can  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  forcing  their  opinions  on  other  nations  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Nations,  on  the  other  hand,  desirous  of 
becoming  or  remaining  free,  will  find  that  they  have  no  chance  of 
success  unless  they  can  excite  the  subjects  of  despotic  monarchs  to 
ask  at  the  same  time  for  liberal  institutions.  Their  only  hope  of . 
remaining  in  peace  at  home  will  be  to  excite  insurrection  abroad; 
"Has  the  whole  family'  of  Europe  will  be  engaged  in  a  dreadful 
species  of  hostilities,  marked  with  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 
Blood  will  flow  not  only  in  the  field,  but  on  the  scaffold,  and  the, 
victorious  party  will  join  the  insolence  of  a  foreign  enemy,  to  the 
rancour  of  a  domestic  faction. 

*  Such  is  the  melancholy  prospect  which  the  mistaken  policy  of 
the  allies  opens  to  Europe.  They  are  about  to  renew  the  scenes  of 
Wror  with  which  the  bigotry  of  Ffiilip  the  Ilnd  and  Charles  the  IXth 
aflsctefl  mankind  during  the  progress  of  the  Reformation."  P.  60. 

I&.  attributing  the  revolution  to  Rousseau,  Lord  John 
Russell  merely  mistakes  a  part  for  the  whole  *  but  in  attri- 
buting the  revolution-war  to  Burke  alone,   in  calling  the 
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people  of  England  his  victims,  and  in  charging  him  with  air 
endeavour  to  restore  the  remains  of  the  dark  and  dismal 
ages,  the  author  commits  a  graver  fault,  by  indulging  party 
prejudices  or  family  spleen. 

;  The 'account  of  the  holy  alliance  is  a  caricature ;  arid 
while  we  praise  the  caricaturist  for  speaking  of  the  sovereigns 
themselves  in  very  different  language  from  that  which  has 
disgraced  the  House  of  Commons,  we  have  still  to  regret 
that  he  personates  an  opposition  member,  rather  than  a  well- 
informed  independent  thinker.  Nobody  defends  the  state 
papers  of  the  allies.  The  monarchical  principle  in  the  hands 
of  Prince  Metternich,  is  as  absurd  as  the  republican  principle 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bentham;:  and  the  consequences- of 
either,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  may  be  set  doM  a$ 
equally  mischievous.  The  Croats  and  Cossacks  are  fair 
g*ame  for  Mr.  Brougham,  who  delighted  his  hearers  for 
a  whole  afternoon,  by  calling  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  Cal- 
muck.  But  the  pupil  of  Mackintosh,  and  the  ally  of 
Lans^owne,  ought  not  to  have  tarnished  an  historical  treatise 
by  the  introduction  of  such  vulgar  wit.  Lord  John  Russell 
might  be  expected  to  know,  how  little  the  principles  of 
rational  liberty  are  understood,  out  of  Britain.  The  dislike 
of  the  monarchs  to  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  constitutions* 
is  the  natural  result  of  what  they  have  suffered  from  French 
constitutions;  The  Foxes  and  the  Russells  of  the  last  gene- 
ration proclaimed  the  democracy  of  jacobin  France  to  be  the 
most  glorious  Work  of  man.  And  when  the  fallacy  of  such 
assertions  is  discovered  and  admitted,  when  our  Whigs 
are  content  to  recommend  limited  monarchies,  ought  they 
to  expect  an  immediate  and  unanimous  assent  to  their  pro- 
posal? With  patience  and  moderation,  we  may  convince  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  that  English  liberty  is  not  the  forerunner 
of  revolution.  Violence  will  only  tend.  to.  confirm  the  pre- 
judices of  the  master,  and  rivet  the  chains  of  the  slave.  The 
present  season  of  peace  should  be  employed  in  communicating 
our  wisdom  to  other  nations ;  and  they  will  not  listen  to  our 
lessons,  or -submit  to  our  reprehension,  unless  due  allowance 
is  made  for  their  natural  backwardness  to  learn,  and.  our 
advice  is  conveyed  in  respectful  terms.  The  sarcastic  invec- 
tives of  Brougham,  and  the  dogged  insolence  of  Hobhous^e, 
alienate  and  disgust  the  monarchical  party  on  the  Continent. 
Lord  John  goes  to  work  in  a  much  better  spirit,  and  sets  Jns 
party  an  example  of  temper  and  dignity  wnich  they  will  do 
well  to  follow.  But  if  he  expects  to  instruct  foreign  princes, 
he  must  cease  to  be  a  party-man,  and  think  with  as  much 
candour  and  moderation,  as  he  now  writes  and  speaks. 
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-Bui  enough  of  the  Introduction.  It  would  have  occupied 
teas  attention,  had  it  not  enabled  lift  to  discover  the  principles 
of  a  writer  with  whom  we  are  to  undertake  a  long  journey. 
If  bis  principles  had  been  simply  bad,  they  would  not  haffe  % 
detained  us  a  moment ;  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which 
we  have  endeavoured  tp  point  out  required  a  more  particular 
notice.  The  body  of  the  work  is  less  debateable  ground. 
Lord  John  has  studied  the  French  memoir-writers,  and  en- 
grafted their  anecdotes  upon  the  public  history  of  the  coun- 
try with  considerable  tact.  The  character  and  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  are  well  pourtrayed,  though  the  abilities  of  the 
monarch  are  decidedly  under-rated.  He  appears  before  us  in 
Iris  declining  years,  and  fails  to  substantiate  his  right  to  the 
title  ffven  of  a  vulgar  great  man.  It  is  true,  that  he  was  not 
really  great.  His  ambition  was  mean  and  selfish.  He  loved 
power  for  its  own  sake,  and  renounced  glory  that  he  might 
enjoy  flattery.  His  views  were  narrow,  and  his  virtues  and  his 
vices  were  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sublime.  Still,  the 
Prince  who  so  long  governed  Europe  must  have  possessed 
a greater  capacity  tnan  the  present  Memoirs  assign  to  him ; 
dad  it  would  be  as  fair  to.  judge  of  Bonaparte  by  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  or  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  as  to  overlook  the  early 
wars  of  Louis,  and  dwell  upon  the  victories  which  the  genius 
of  Marlborough  won  from  the  old  age  of  the  King  of 
Fiance.  We  extract  some  of  the  concluding  remarks  upon , 
Bis  reign. 

?  If  we  endeavour  to  sum  up  in  our  minds,  the  different  parts  of 
the  government  we  have  gone  over,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  draw,  as 
a  result  from  the  whole,  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  an  industri- 
ous, and  even  a  benevolent  ruler,  but  not  endowed  with  genius  to 
doted  his  industry  or  wisdom  in  the  application,  of  his  benevolence. 
He  excelled  in  those  parts  of  administration,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  the  least  difficult  and  the  least  important ;  in  equipping  troops, 
m  expending  large  sums  upon  magazines  of  war,  in  holding  magni- 
ficent courts,  and  building  sumptuous  palaces.  He  failed  in  those 
fi^er  and  more  lofty  functions  of  sovereign  power,  which  consist  in 
piling  for  the  happiness  of  a  people;  in  giving  equal  protection  to 
all  classes;  in  allaying  religious  cGssehtions;  in  extending  industry 
and  commerce  by  liberal  principles ;  in  making  taxation  as  light  as 
certain,  and  as  justly  proportioned  as  possible ;  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  future  prosperity  to  his  kingdom,  when  he  himself  should 
be  no  more.  If  ne  augmented  the  territory  of  France,  it  was  by 
destroying  the  sinews  of  her  internal,  strength,  and  leaving  his 
ttecessors  embarrassed  by  the  obligations  he  had  contracted.  If  he 
Auntamed  domestic  peace,  he  at  the  same  time  sowed  the  seeds  of 
Atone  discord,  by  augmenting  the  importance  of  his  plebeian,  and 
P*werving  at  the  same  time  the  privileges  of  his  noble  subjects. 
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The  manufacturing  and,  commercial  classes,,  who  in  the  course  of 
a  long  internal  tranquillity,  acquired  riches,  intelligence,  and  know* 
ledge,  formed  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy ;  they 
were  excluded  from  the  pale  of  power,  and  became  the  natural 
favourers  of  those  writers,  who  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis, 
'were  preparing  to  attack  his  fame,  and  ridicule  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment he  had  formed  and  established.  This  was  a  great  and  very  ob- 
vious defect  in  his  .policy.  All  his  attention  had  been  directed  to 
please,  and  at  the  same  time  depress  his  nobility ;  but  in  so  doing,  he 
raised  another  great  body  by  their  side,  which  he  forgot- to  conciliate 
by  privileges,  and  could  no  longer  terrify  by  a  display  of  force  and 
authority.  .. 

"  There  are  some  measures,  certainly,  which  it  would  be  unjust 
to  blame  Louis  for  not  effecting,  as  they  required  either  the  know- 
ledge of  a  posterior  age,  or  the  intuition  of  a' man  of  genius.  But 
there  are  others  which  it  is  astonishing  he  should  not  have  effected. 
He  might  have  established  a  wise  and  certain  system  of  taxation, 
that  would  have  deprived  his  intendants  of  the  arbitrary  power  they 
so  much  abused.  He  might,  when  in  the  summit  of  his  power*  have 
laid  a  foundation  for  taxing  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  in  due  propor- 
tion .  to  their  wealth.  He  might  have  abolished  the  faille,  the 
gabette,  and  the  corvees,  and  have  subjected  his  people  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  state,  in  proportion,  not  to  their  rank,  but  to  their  wealth. 
He  might  have  introduced  a  more  humane  code  of  laws,  and 
assumed  to  the  state  the  whole  administration  of  justice,  abolishing 
the  authority  and  peculation  of  the  petty  lords.  He  would. thus  have 
united  all  classes  in  support  of  the  .monarchy,  and  pavefl  the  way  for 
■-the.1  tranquil  introduction  of  those  changes,  which  progressive  time, 
and  increased  civilization  might  require."     P.  235. 

In  the  greater  part:  of  these  observations  we  heartily 
concur. 

The  second  book  commences  with  a  sketch  of  the  History 
of  England,  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  in  1715.  It  is  a  period  which  requires  to  be  treated 
with  great  delicacy  by  modern  Whigs ;  and  Lord.  John  Russell 
approaches  it  with  due  caution.  Having  presented  us  with 
a  summary  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  we  expected  that  his  Lord- 
ship would  also  furnish  an  account  of  the  foreign  politics  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  distinguishing  them  from  the 
apparently  similar  course  pursued  in  our  own  times,  and  by 
which  his  Lordship  conceives  that  England  became  the  vic- 
tim of  Mr.  Burke  ;— but  we  are  disappointed.  The  condemna- 
tion of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  may  be  inferred  from  several  obr 
serrations,  but  the  war  which  preceded  it  is  not  examined. 
Another  ticklish  question,  the  state  of  religion,  is  dismissed 
in  the  same  Wjay.  The  factions  of  the  Jesuits  and  JansenisU 
are  described  with  minuteness  in  the  Memoirs  of  Louis  ;  thfc 
state  of  the  church  and-  its  opponents  under  Aime  andXxeofge 
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is  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  Schism  Bill  gives-  66ca- 
sion  for  a  passing  sneer ;  the  clergy  are  represented  as  halt- 
*nig  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Georges,  because  the  former 
mere  Catholics,  and  the  latter  were  suspected  of  favouring  the 
Dissenters ;  and  a  handsome  panegyric  upon  Bishop  Burnet  is 
.turned,  into  a  satire  upon  the  rest  of  his  order :  And  this  is 
[the  whole  that  Lord  Jonn  Russell  knows,  or  chooses  to  know, 
of  an  age  in  which  more  injury  was  done  to  religion,  than  in 
the  fanatical  days  of  Barebones,  or  the  profligate  reign  of 
Charley '  the  Ha.  But  it  was  done  by  his  own  •  beloved 
Whigs,  and  their  champion,  too  honest  to  deny  the  fact, 
contents  himself  with  saying  nothing  about  it. 

In  feet,  he  has  business  enough  upon  his  hands  from  other 
-quarters.     By  securing  the  Protestant  succession,  the  Whigs 
6f  the  last  century  performed  an  essential  service ;   but  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  historian  to  state  the  means  by  which  they  per- 
formed it :  and  we  compassionate  the  noble  author's  distress, 
when  he  is  obliged  to  allow,  that  the  Whigs  brought  in  their 
King  against  the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  secured  him  on  his 
throne  -by  proscription  and  impeachments.  The  Riot  Act  and 
the  Septennial  Act  were  necessary,  as  his  Lordship  proves, 
'for*  the  preservation  of  the  country ;  yet  it  is  entertaining  to 
tear  the  question  gravely  discussed  by  a  parliamentary  re- 
former, and  carried,  as  a  matter  of  course,  m  the  affirmative. 
The  simple  truth  is,  and  the  perusal  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
book  will  render  it  clearer  taan  before,  that  the  Whigs  of 
Queen  Anne,  with  the  exception  of  their  great  tendency  to 
infidelity  and  irreligion,  exhibit  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
the  Tories  of  King  George  the  IVth.  Their  continental  war, 
their  contempt  of  mobs,  their  strong  measures  for  securing 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  their  determination  to  serve  the 
f  eopie  without  yielding  to  popular  clamour,  are  the  best  fea- 
tures of  Lord  Halifax's  administration,  as  well  as  of  Mr. 
Pitts:  and   the  despicable  Peace   of  Utrecht,  the  love  of 
French  alliance,  the  discordant  views  of  Jacobites,  Tories, 
and  placemen,  who  served  under  Harley  and  Bolingbroke, 
and  met  the  fete  which  they  deserved,  may  find  their  coun- 
terpart in  an  opposition,  of  which  some  were  genuine  Whigs, 
yA  others  radical  Jacobins ;  of  which  some  wanted  power, 
and  others  wanted  place ;  of  which  some  loved  France,  either 
republican  or  Napoleonised,  far  better  than  a  limited  English 
monarchy,  and  which  Was  ready,  in  a  body  to  sacrifice  the 
honour  of  Britain  and  the  independence  of  Europe,    to 
*  tyrant  who  had  no  merit,  except  his  ability  to  do  mischief* 
•wrd  John  Russell's  history  of  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 
Swora  redounds  to  thfe  credit  <ji  his  partyi.    At  the  samfe 
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time,  however,  it  reminds  them  of  "  glory  gone/'  of  princi- 
ples deserted,  and  of  consideration  and  respect  for  ever  lost.  • 
Some  of  his  reflections  upon  the  occurrences  he  relates 
are  judicious,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  them 
to  the  reader's  attention.      •-•.•*  *. 

r  "  The  events  of  the.  few  years  which  we  have  gone  over  in  this 
chapteiy  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  England, 
'three  great  changes  may  be  said  to  have  been  made,  if  not  in  the 
constitution,  yet  in  the  mode  of  administering  it;  changes  which 
some  will  think  equally  beneficial,'  others  equally  pernicious,  but 
which  all  tended  to  the  establishment  of  the  kind  of  government 
under  which  we  now  live.  -  V 

.  "  The  first  principle  established  at  this  time,  is  that  of  conduct- 
ing the  government  by  one  party.  During  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Anne,  the  offices  of  state  were 
divided  between  the  members,  of  the  two  parties,  with  a  view  to 
conciliate  both,  and  to  exclude  the  more  haughty  and  presumar 
tuous  leaders,  from  acquiring  a  dictation  over  the  sovereign.  In 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  Whigs  obtained  something  like 
exclusive  power ;  and  towards  the  end  of  that  reign  the  Tories  pos- 
sessed unbalanced  authority ;  but  their  hesitation  and  misconduct 
totally  deprived  them  of  the  confidence  of  the  new  king,  and  the 
Whigs  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  keep  out  their  opponents 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  From  this  time  we  may  observe  in  the 
ministry  of  England  greater  unity  of  views,  a  more  complete  con- 
fidence among  the  members  of  it,  and  a  more  uniform  policy 
towards  foreign  powers.  ,        , 

.  "  The  second  change  made  at  this  time,  was  the  transfer  of  the 
seat  of  power  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
During  the  two  previous  reigns,  the  House  of  Commons  was  stiU 
kept  in  a  dependent  station,  arid  the  great  peere  of  the  governing 
r/arties,  confided  to  their  deputies  the  management  of  that  assembly. 
Their  complete  emancipation  from  their  former  bondage,  is  attributed 
by  Speaker  Onslow  to  the  Septennial  BiU,  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  calculated  to  produce  this  effect.  It  may  be  objected, 
however,  that  the  appearance  of  Walpole  on  the  stage  of  pontics,  at 
the  time  when  the  great  men  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  were  re- 
tiring from  it,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  power  which  the  Com- 
mons at  this  period  acquired.  But  had  the  House  of  Commons 
remained  what  it  was,  and  Walpole  obtained  an  equal  ascendency 
in  the  government,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would^have 
been  made  a  peer,  and  governed  his  party  in  the  House  of  Lords  ii> 
the  place  of  the  Duke  of  $^wcastle.  '  His  continuing  a  commoner, 
when  at  the  head  tjf^^mmikry  of  England,  is  the  test  and  proof 
of  the  increased  cdfa&fi&ibe  of  thefcssembly  to  which  he  belonged.' 

•  "  The  greatest  clUi^e  of  all,  however,  Was  'the  establishment  of 
a  dynasty  grounded;  ion  a  parliamentary,  title.  As  long  as  a  Stuart 
was  upon  the  throne,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  the  crown 
toight  reydC  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  family ;  the  succession  m£ 
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*Jie  House  -of  Hanover  dosed  their  prospect  for  ever.  At  the  time 
"vdteA  this  great  event  happened,  it  is  said  that  two  hundred  persons, 
^rith  a  preferable  hereditary  claim,  were  excluded ;  nor,  when  we 
consider  that  the  Eiectress  Sophia  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
jfilector  Palatine,  does  this  calculation  appear  much  exaggerated. 
The  advantage  of  this  revolution  to  the  cause  of  freedom  cannct  fat 
*©o  highly  estimated*  The  old  doctrine  of  the  Tories  always  sup- 
qmed  that  the  king  had  a  property  in  the  prerogatives  of  the  crowri, 
independent  of  the  consent  and  overbearing  the  interests  of  his 
people.  But  here  wa*HLkhs&  who  had  no  other  claim  to  hi*  power, 
than  that  created  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Great  Britain.  Consequently,  the  great  modern  charters  of  our 
liberty,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  were  at 
once  lifted  out  of  the  debateable  ground^  an  which  they  stood,  and 
placed -by  the  side  of  the  sovereign  upon  the  throne ;  from  this  time 
resting  on  the  same  foundation,  and  exposed  to  no  other  dangers 
than  those  which  equally  menaced  the  existence  of  the  dynasty. 
With  such.a  protection,  the  laws  which  secure  the  personal  freedom 
of -Englishmen  had  time  to  take  deep  root  in  the  country;  and 
when,  'half  a  century  afterwards,  the  lories  were  restored  to  power, 
they  found  our  liberties  guarded  not  only  by  the  zeal  of  a  party,  but 
by  the  veneration  of  a  people*  Nay,  in  the  course  of  this  half  ceri<* 
tary,  the  ideas  of  the  Tories  themselves  were  changed,  and  instead 
of  a  legitimate  king,  and  an  uncurbed  prerogative,  they  became 
satisfied  with  a  tide  gtUMtW)  and  a  government  controlled  by 
parliament."    Pr372. 

The  chapter  upon  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
tad  tfee  administration  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  is  the  best  and 
w»t  ^entertaining  part  of  the  volume. .  The  subject  is  neither 
six  threadbare  as  the  court  of  Lokis  XIV.  nor  so  dry  as  the 
lEfaaiftippi  scheme,  nor  so  fatal  to  the  Whiggism  of  the  writer 
afe  the  accession  of  George  I.  The  story,  particularly  Albe- 
rom's  portion  of  H,  is  well  told,  and  &e  summary  of  his 
character  deserves  to  be  extracted.  .  ,:  ,       ;, 


W  Alberoni  was  in  person  of  low  stature ;  his  features  were  far 
from  handsome,  and  his  head  was  too  large  for  his  body.  His 
voice  was  melodious,  his  look  piercing,  and  he  acquired  among"  the 
Spanish  grandees  an  air  of  dignity,  which  suited  ill  with  the  original 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  his  manners.  He  was  proud,  hot  and 
rtwngeful  by  nature,  but  extremely  skilful  in  modulating  his  pas* 
swnste  the  key  which  his  interests  required.  Indefatigable  in  ap- 
rficatien,  he  frequently  employed  himself  in  business  for  .rimfe'teen 
Ws  out  of  the  twenty-four.  He  is  remarkable  for  having  unkdd 
Ate  most-lofty  designs,  with  a  strange  degree  of  low  cunning  in 
^Drying  them  into  effect ;  and  perhaps  merits  better  than  any  one 
&  title  pf  Jupiter  JScapin,  which  has  been  applied  to  a  far  greater 
»anof  our  own  day.  .Although. capable  of  conceiving  the  most 
v*t  and  magnificent  projects  by  the  vigour  of  his  imagination,  he 
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msn*  I to^avift  teen  destitute  of  elevation  of  *oul ;  and<  whether 
^okingJtalian disbes^and  utteringfcoarse  jokes  for  she  amusement 
tof  the  L)uke  of  Vendome, or  planning  the;  <werthfcnvrf  the  govern- 
anents  of  England  and  France  to  gratify  the  passions  of  Philip,  he 
appears  to  have  been  always  intent  upon  hieown  elevation*  at  any 
xosti  and  by  any  means. 

■    "  In  his  foreign  policy,  Alberoni  evidently  aimed  at  gigantic  ob- 
jects, with  very  inadequate  means,  or  at  best  with  only  a  slight 
chanoe  of  success.  <  If  he  miist  beacquited  of  the  charge  commonly 
brought: against  him,  of  provoking  a  hopeless  contest,  he  is  only^so 
much  .the  more  blameabie  for  baring  wantonly  sacrificed  the  Wood 
and  treasure  of  Spain,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  his  place.    Nor  does  he  deserve  our  pity  when, 
in  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  bis  own  conscientious  opinions;  we  see 
'him  abandoned  and  persecuted  by_  the  very  sovereigns,  to  gain 
whose  favour  be  bad  swerved  from  hb  duty  as  the  rninister  of  a 
.great  nation.    It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  spirit  dis- 
played by  Alberoni  -might,  in  a  better  cause,  have  revived  the 
.greatness  of  Spain. 

"  In  his  government  of  the  interior,  Alberoni  formed  many  plans, 
some  of  which  be  carried  into,  execution.    He  promoted  projects  for 
Improving  the  ports  of  Cadiz  and  Ferrnl,  and  established  new  docks 
and  arsenals  in  those  and  other  ports.    In  the  short  period  of  bis 
'administration,  fourteen  men  of  war  were  launched,  and  as  many 
inore  were  nearly  completed.  -He  founded  a  seminary  at  Cadiz  for 
five  hundred  pupils  to  be  instructed  in  navigation,  and  .revived  the 
foundery  .of  artillery,  and  the  manufacture  of  small  arms.    With 
Respect  to  commerce,  he  destroyed  most  of  the  inland  custom- 
houses, abolished  the  internal  duties  of  Valencia,  and  dispatched 
intelligent  engineers  to  the  different  provinces,  to  ascertain 'whflt 
improvementfrcould.be  made  an  the  ^economical  government  6£  die 
kingdom.    With  the  usual  policy  ?of  active  ministers  of  those,  timefc, 
•be  established  manufactures  of  glass,  woollens,  and  linens;   and 
£hougb  Jt  must  be  confessed  that  rhis  measurers,  in  this  respect, 
tended  td  furnish  the  Spaniards  with  dear  ana  bad  articles,  instead 
of  cheap  and  good  ones,  it  is  difficult  to  blame  a  minister  who  go- 
verned eo  short  a  time,  and  had  not  particularly  studied  thesubject, 
for  sharmg  in  the  prejudices  of  tdie  age.  "••••••  £■ 

'.  ^  Yet  ithnust. never  b« forgotten,  that  Alberoni,  while  he  teemed 
ito  promote  commerce  and  industry,  had  risen  to  power  by  favouring 
ithat  mstTtution,  which  !is  die  bane  of  all  commerce,  and  all  active 
•exertion  of  every  description.  By  taking  part  .against  Macanaz,  he 
•preserved  the  privileges  of  the  Inquisition,  and  with  them  the  source 
of  all  the  misery  and  degradation  of  Spain.  Let  hs  not  b&  dazzled, 
therefore,  by  tie  brilliant  genius  of  Alberoni;  and  while  we  admire 
the  activity  and  resources  of  bis  mind,  let  us  not  give  our  esteem,  it 
the  honours  of  fair  fame,  to  an  unprincipled  adventurer,  whoso 
momentary  power  shows '.only  the  caprice  of  fortune,  the  force  ioi 
intrigue,  and  die  decline  of  Spain.''    E.453. 
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«.  This.i&a  fair* .specimen  of  the  'f  Memoirs  of  Eflrppe  from 
the  Peace.*  of  Utrecht/*  They  are  not  the  fruit  pf  first  rate 
talents,  either  literary  or  political ;  but  their  tone  is  uniformly 
sensible.  They  exhibit  a  feir  portion  of  diligence,  a  virtuous 
and  amiable  disposition;  and  where  party  prejudices  dp  not 
interfere,  considerable  powers  of  discrimination.  Lord  John 
Russell's  admirers  will  be  dissatisfied  with  this  faint  praise; 
but  yve  cannot  advance  beyond  it.,..  There  is  a  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  we  may  conscientiously  join  his  Lordship's 
warmest  admirers,  and  that  is  in  .sincere  satisfaction  at  per- 
ceiving a  person  in  his  situation  resolved  to  study  history. 
Could  we  persuade  him  to  be  upon  his  guard,  against  here- 
ditary prejudice,  and  to  keep  aloof  from  party  flattery,  we 
should  hope  not  only  to  see  him  among  the  best  of  modern 
Whigs,  but  leading  back  .his  followers  into  the  good  old 
path,  and  contributing. to  the.  restoration  of  that  happy  state 
of  things  in  which  the  Aristocracy  was  the  guide  and  the 
friend  of  the  people. 


AftT.rIL  Christian  Truths  explained  in  familiar  Letters  on  the 
Tenets  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  on  other  Subjects  con- 
fiected'with  Religion;  Addressed  to  a  Friend,  and  written  of 
Ms  request*  By  the  Rev.  C.  P owlet t.  London.  8vo.  pp.326. 

.  Booth.    1824. 

We  are.  informed  in  the  Preface  that  this  volume  owes  its 

origin  to  an  earnest  request  made  to  the  author  by  a  friend, 

that  he  would  give  him  such  a  statement  of  the  Christian 

doctrines  as  might  put  them,  .before  him  in  their  clearesjt 

form;  so  that  as  it  seems  he  had  previously  entertained 

doubts  on  some  points,  he  might  thus  be  enabled  to  embrace 

tht  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  with  that  firmness 

sod  sincerity  which  can  arise  only  from  a  thorough  and 

•atisfectory.  conviction  of  their  trutn  and  consistency  with 

each  other.    The  author's  friend  is  described  as  a  man  of 

candour;  others  the  author  fearfc  may  not  be  so;  for  their 

»ke  therefore  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  more  at 

Urge  on  some  topics,  in  order  to  do  away  all  possibility  ojf 

interpretation.  *      .      .     .    > 

In  the  first  letter,  entitled  "  the  Religion  of  the  fieart," 

frfter  some  very  just  observations  on  the  prevalence  of  an 

outward  and  careless  profession  of  religion,  without  any  reaj 

feling  of  its  efficacy/ the  author  proceeds  to  state. his  .object 
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in  these  letters,  as  being  that  of  endeavouring  to  put  in  a 
very  familiar  light,  the  principal  arguments  which  may  lead 
those  who  are  incapable  of  more  profound  research,  to  such 
perception  of  the  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  as  may 
be  productive  of  a  feal  and  practical  profession  of  Christianity. 
He  modestly  disclaims  pretensions  to  depth  or  originality  of 
argument;  and  urge*  the  continual  reiteration  of  old  cavil* 
and  sneers  by  infidel  writers,  as  calling  for  continual  vigi- 
lance in  the  guardians  of  the  truth,  and  rendering  every 
attempt,  however  humble,  in  support  of  the  uncorrupted 
doctrines  of  revelation,  likely  to  be  useful;  and  to  those  rea- 
ders who,  as  the  author  expresses  it,  are  not  capable  of 
digesting  what  may  be  called  "  Strong  meats/'  the  lighter 
food  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial. 

The  second  letter  is  entitled,  "  On  the  Trinity  "  This, 
together  with  the  third  on  the  Atonement,  involving  a  dis- 
cussion *of  the  Divifeitv  pf  our  Lord,  occupy  a  very  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  volume  before  us ;  and  we  think 
very  frfoperly,  the  author  observing  at  the  commencement 
the  necessity  of  laying  this  deep,  nrm,  and  strong  founda- 
tion, for  the  superstructure. 

It  will  be  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  various  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  which  the  author  now  .proceeds  to  collect  and 
comment  upon.  To  this  part  of  the  work,  we  think  the 
attention  both  of  the  general  reader,  and  especially  of  the 
theological  student,  may  be  very  profitably  directed.  A 
large  and  valuable  body  of  scriptural  proois  will  be  here 
found  amassed,  and  disposed  with  considerable  effect.  So 
that  this  important  doctrine  is  made  to  rest  firmly  on  the 
secure  basis  of  scriptural  evidence ;  on  accumulated  support 
of  the  testimonies  of  the  divine  Spirit,  manifested  "  at  sun- 
dry times,  and  in  divers  manners/'  by  the  favoured  servants 
of  the  Most  High.  From  these,  we  learn  fully  to  distinguish 
the  shadow  from  the  substance,  and  to  understand  all  the 
typical  symbols  of  the  ceremonial  dispensation,  as  at  once 
predicting  the  suffering  Messiah,  and  deriving  from  his 
sufferings  all  their  efficacy  and  force.  » 

In  the  4th  letter  "  on  Regeneration/'  the  author  com- 
mences with  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  propensity 
to  verbal  disputes,  which  has  led  to  much  of  the  controversy 
existing  on  this  topic.  The  following  strong  and  manly 
statement  deserves  to  be  extracted : — 

"  Such  love  to  '  minister  questions  rather  than  godly  edifying, 
which  is  in.  faith/  and  disregard  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy,  'Charge  some  that.:  they  teach  no  other  doctrine.'    That 
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there  is  another  doctrine  taught  than  that  .which  is  taught)  by  the 
Church  of  England,  is  too  well  known,  by  the  confused  mas»  of  con- 
troversy which  has  issued  from  a  certain  description  of  the  clergy. 
Those  who  deny  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Atonement 
will  be  naturally  expected  to  deny  the  minor  spiritual  doctrines; 
for  i(^  the  two  great  doctrines  be  not  true,  the  minor  ones  fall  to  the  , 
ground :  and  their  opinions  being  fundamentally  erroneous,  can  ex- 
cite no  surprize :  but  those,  who  not  onjy  acknowledge  these  great 
truths,  but  have  actually  given  their  assent  to  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  Chiirch  of  England,  can; in  no  rational  or  honourable  way  ac- 
count fof  their  'secession  from  any  part  of  tho^e  doctrines:  it 
carniot  therefore  but  be  a  circumstance  to  be  lamented,  that  alt 
'  are  not  Israel  who  are  of  Israel :'~  Jhey  enlist  under  the  binned  of 
the  churchy  accept  the  emoluments*  and  then  contradict  the  assent 
which  they  had  before  givep,  „and  endeavour  (o  undermine  ihat 
(Christian  citadel,  which  they  were  bound  by  their,  solemn  oaths. to 
defend.  .  That  regeneration  takea  place  at  our  baptism,  and  at  no 
other  period,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England :  no  one  can 
deny  that,  who  reads  our  baptismal  services,  our  admirable  collects, 
and  indeed  every  part  of  the  liturgy,  where  the*  subject  is  introduced. 
Hiat  it  is  the  true  doctrine,  I  shall  now  clearly,  I  hope,  shew." 
£.177.  _  ..■•■.;-.  •  /  ;    '  ,.  . ;';.    .  .. 

•  Mr.  Powlett  then  proceeds  to  comment  upon  several  of 
tile -Well-known  passages  of  Scripture  tearing  on  the  subject, 
in  a  very  clear  and  able  manner.'  He  gives  a  paraphrase  on 
our  Saviour's  discourse  to  Nicodemus,  which  we  especially 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  (p.  189);  and  ably 
vindicates  our  view  of  baptismal  regeneration  from /the 
aspersions  of  those  who  would  maintain,  that  we  rely  on  the 
mere  opus  operatum  of  the  sprinkling  of  water.    >  1 1  ,    , 

The  letter  concludes  with  some  extracts  from  the  Fathers, . 
dearly  shewing  the  exact  accordance  of  their  views,  on  this ■ 
point  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England*  . ; . .    <.  ; 

;  In  the  next  letter,  on  Predestination,  the  author,  after 
stating  in  the  most  unequivocal,  terms  his  abhorence  of  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine,  as  utterly  at  variance  with  the  divkife: 
attributes,  proceeds  to  give  a  general  scriptural  view  of  the 
divine  counsels'  and  dispensations,  so  far  as  they  are  made 
known  to  tis.  He  insists  strongly  on  the  distinction  between 
"predestination  "  and  "  fate/'  in  which  we  perfectly  coincide, 
the  divine  decrees,  are  shewn  to  be  general,  and  apply  to 
the-  scheme  of  redemption  at  large,  not  to  the  acts  of 
individuals.  His  concluding  paragraph  is  very  eloqdent: 
he  has  been  speaking  of  reprobation : —  > 

'<  Let  us  turn  away  then  from  this  '  darkness  that  may.  be  felt/ 
Be  this  black  and  denial  cloud  of  error  for  ever  dispelled  from  the 
world.    Alay  the  bright  beams  of  heavenly  mercy,  which  shine 
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equally  oti  the  Just  and  on  the  uitjusf,  iHtimine  our  Christian  Sion.^ 
Finally,  when  we  elevate  our  voice  in  songs  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  our  Saviour,  let  us  acknowledge  the  blessed  cause  of  our 
unbounded  gratitude,  and  say,   m  the  language  of  our  sublime' 
*  Te  Deum,'  *  For  thou  didst  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all ' 
believers.999    F.  241. 

The  author's  object  in  his  sixth  Letter  is  to  animadvert  on  * 
indifference  to  religion  •+  to  point  out  the  duty  of  Christians, 
whether,  clergy  or  laity,  not -only  to  declare  their  own  con- 
viction, but  to  contend  by  argument  against  those  who  are 
unbelievers  of  any  of  the  great  revealed  truths  of  Christianity. 
From  the  remarks  on  the  too  prevalent  spirit  of  indifference  • 
to  religion  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  the  claims  of  the 
church,  we    must  be  permitted  to  extract  the  following 
passage:— 

"  Well  knowing  the  motive  which  is  illiberably  attributed  to  eyerr 
clergyman  who  writes  in  defence  of  the  established  church,  I  shaft 
speak  of  it  but  briefly.    I  consider  it  as  a  sacred  citadel,  not  only\ 
politically  set  up,  but  as  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  spirit" 
of  religion  in  the  country.    It  is  a  beacon  to  which  the  truly  wise 
will  look  up  with  respect,  and  on  which  both  they,  and  the  poorer, 
and  the  less  educated,  will  depend  for  their  best  hope  and  consola- 
tion.   It  is  a  citadel  of  refuge  from  worldly  troubles  and  agitational  ; 
the  bulwarks  which  are  placed  around  it  are  merely  Of  a  defensive 
nature :  its  first  principle  is  toleration,  so  consistent  with  the  mild, 
doctrines  of  its  blessed  Founder,  and  in  a  minor  degree  arising  from 
the  freedom  of  our* happy  constitution.    Reflecting  minds  are  well, 
aware  of  the  blessings  which  arise  from  a  church  establishment..  The, 
jealous,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  indifferent,  look  with  an  eagle  eye, 
at  its  imperfections,  and  aggravate  them  by  their  misapprehensions 
and  mis-statements.  The  establishment,  though  wise  and  necessary, . 
is  human,  and  consequently  imperfect.    But  though  the  serious  and* 
the  good  see  the  errors  as  to  worldly  regulations,  errors  which'  it  isr 
more  easy  to  see  -than  to  amend,  yet  they  look  Upon  them  drily  as 
spots  upon  the  disk  of  the  sun.    Others  magnify  the  spots  to  such 
an  extent,  as  if  they  totally  obscured  the  church's  glorious  and  be*J 
neficial  influence.    This  conduct,  however  to  be  lamented,  would 
not  be  so  unhappily  prejudicial,  if  it  did  not  tend  to  mix  up  in  con- 
fusion the  divine  doctrines  held  by  that  church,  with  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  some  parts  of  its  political  formation.    Worldly  combatanta 
attack  the  doctrines  openly,  while  they  secretly  mean  to  undermine, 
the  foundations  of  the  citadel,  and  overthrow  the  church ;  they  in  . . 
fact  dare  to  strike  at  God,  when  they  seem  only  to  attack  the  errors 
of  man."    P.  245. 

All  this,  and  more  to  the  same  purport,  is,  we  think,  well 
conceived; arid  strongly  expressed;  and  all  sincere  member^  of 
the  church  will,  we  trust,  be  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the 
justness  of'such  remarks,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  endea-' 
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twring  by  all  means  which  may  bedon»»tent With  theit  sta- 
tion tad  ability,  tomaintain  and  uphold  tha  purity  and  authority 
<rftbatvenerable  establishment  to  which  they  belong.  This  the 
author  urges  in  a  most  impressive  manner,  and  pays  a  very 
deserved  tribute  of  praise  to  those  distinguished  laymen  who 
have  advocated  the  cause  of  sound  religion  by  their  writings.1 
He  shews  the  incalculable  value-  of  such  support  given  to* 
Christianity.  The  works  of  such  authors  he  considers  tc/ 
hare  had  a  peculiarly  beneficial  effect  in  contributing  to  d*aw 
attention  to  the  subject  in  many  who  perhaps  would  not  have 
listened  to  instruction  from  another  source.  He  is  very  liberal 
in  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  benevoj^nt  Dissenters, 
whose  virtues  he  contends  we  may  admire,  whilst  we  strongly 
object  to  their  opinions.  The  Socinian  errors,  or  rather  the 
tendency  to  a  Socinian  spirit,  60  prevalent  in  the  present  day/ 
are'  combated  with  great  spirit  and  ability.  We  agree  with 
our.) author  in  feanng,  that  the  general  principle  upon 
which  the-  Socinian  proceeds,  if  not  his  actual  doctrines, 
have  but  too  great  an  influence  among  some  who  outwardly 

Erofess  reverence  to  the  church,  and  rank  themselves  among 
« members.  The  principle  of  reducing  everything  to  the 
confined  standard  of  our  ideas  of  congruity  and  reasonable- 
ness, k  one  which  is  a  priori  &  very  fallacious  principle  as 
applied  to  any  subject,  and>  becomes  doubly  dangerous  when 
adopted  as.  the  test  of  religious  truth.  The  author  has  acutely 
remarked,  that  it  is  not  m  professedly  Socinian  works  only 
that  their  errors  are  inculcated ;  the  enemy  lies  in  ambush  in 
a  variety  of  publications  of  different  descriptions,  which  the 
unwary  reader  may  take  up  for  the  sake  of  instruction  or 
amusement,  and  thus  have  his  mind  corrupted  and  biassed  in 
its  principles  of  investigating  religious  truth,  almost  without 
being  aware  of  it.  The  duty  of  contending  for  the  truth* 
with  zeal  and  discrimination  is  imperatively  urged  upon  the 
dagy,  and  the  author  points  out  also  the  great  influence 
which  the  laity  may  exefcise,  in  the  encburagement  and 
superintendence  of  schools,  as  well  as  the  circulation  among 
the  poor  of  the  numerous  excellent  tracts  and  small  periodical 
publications,  now  so  abundantly  supplied,  expressly  adapted 
totheir  Use.* 

Hie  concluding  Letter  touches  upon  a  variety  of  topics ; 
awUeveral  passages  of  considerable  length  are  appropriately 
introduced  from  the  writings  of  Home,  Paley,  &c.  The 
gradual  progress  of  religious  knowledge  among  the  heatherr 
nations  is  adverted  t6  in  connection  with  the  accomplishment 
°f  Prophecy,  as  is  also  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
&wu  ;The  author  speaks  of  the  ;Dissenters  with  great  charity 
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an4>  i&ad^twg,  without  the  least  compromising  his  own 
^^/;^^c^n?id^T9  their  various  errors  to  be  "  as  demon- 
statable  as.  a  proposition  in  geometry/'  ye^t  contends  that  they 
inust  assent  vpluntarily  to  that  demonstration,,  or  not  at  all. 
\n  this  free  and  enlightened  country,  he  deprecates  all  .per- 
secution or  compulsion;  the  futility  of' a  variety  of  cayfib 
against  th,e  providence  of  God  is  clearly  pointed  out,  and  & 
very  simple  ai^cpneise  statement  given  of  the  introduction 
of  sin  by  the  Pall,  by  which  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  axe 
shewn  to  be  in  no  degree  contradicted. 


/  • . 
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The  argument  for  Christianity,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
tune  when  Christ  came  into  the  world,  loses  .much  of  its 
strength  with  those  persons  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire,  how  far  it  applies  to  the  Jews.  But  as  the  bpofcs 
where  the  detail  of  this  information  is  to  be  found,  are  little 
consulted  by  general  readers,  and  their  substance  has  rarely 
been  compiled,  except  in  works  professedly  theojtogical,  a, 
work  which  should  in  a  clear  and  popular  light,  place  before 
Christians  the  strength  of  this  testimony  to  the  truth  of  their 
faith  was  a  desideratum.  The  author  of  this,  work,  as  he  in- 
forms us  in  the  Preface,  was  long  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  supplying  this  link  in  the  chain  of  Christian  evidence ; 
and  no  model  appeared  better  calculated,  for  his  adoption, 
than  .the  celebrated  tour  of  Anacharsis.  which  has.  collected 
in  an  elegant  and  amusing  tale,  the  information  which  was- 
formerly  sought  from  lexicons  and  books  of  antiauities.  On 
this  plan,  he  had  made  a  general  sketch  of  a  work,  and  even 
partially  filled  up  the  outline,  when  an  accession  of  occupa- 
tions compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  task.  Amidst  all  njs 
employments  and  avocations,  however,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
his  favourite  idea;  and  at  last,  finding  his  leisure  insui$ei$lit 
for  executing  his  original  design,  he  has  produced  the  work 
now  before  us,  from  the  general  recollections  which  the  au- 
thors of  his  study  had  left  in  his  mind. 

In  almost  all  ages  of  their  history,  the  Jews  furnish  an  im- 
pressive commentary  on  that  remarkable  expression  of  our 
Lord,  that  those  who  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
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cjrp^ldiiot  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  They 
had.  the  very  evidences  which  modern  unbelievers  proclaim 
sufficient ;  they  had  not  only  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  but 
.tk^y  beheld  all  the  miracles  wrought  by  all ;  they  lived  under 
perpetual  demonstrations  of  the  power  of  God,  and  yet  they 
as  perpetually  were  rebels  and  idolators,  clearly  evincing  that 
no  evidence  whatever  can  convince  a  corrupted  heart.  The 
idolatries  of  Egypt,  Canaan,  Assyria,  successively  engaged 
their  affections ;  but" as  long-as  the  dispensations  of  a  peculiar 
providence  were  conspicuous  among  them,  and  the  prophetic 
.spirit  remained,  their  infidelity  never,  took  a  systematic  or  a 
metaphysical  form;  it  was  an.  obstinate  sinning  against 
conviction,  but  it  adopted  no  arguments,  it  offered  no 
palliations. 

.When  the  warnings  of  prophecy  had  ceased  to  break  in  on 
their  guilty  slumbers,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  their 
ippdiict would  improve;  and  besides  their  natural  corrup- 
tion, there  were  circumstances  which  more  than  ever .  fa- 
voured the  national  propensity  to  secession  from  the  law. 
He  Assyrian  settlers,  who  had  taken  possession  of  their  land 
dopng  tne  captivity  in  Babylon,  had  engrafted  the  Levitical 
h%<m  their  own  superstitions ;  and  thus  prepared  the  way 
ibr  heathen  corruptions.  When  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
W  opened  a  free  communication  between  the  East  and  the 
fireman  states,  the  mythology  of  Greece,  and  afterwards  its 
pWoifljphy,  became  generally  circulated ;  and  when  Antio- 
4hm  r£piphanes  attempted  the  entire  hellenization  of  the 
Jews,  the  attempt  was  seconded  by  many  of  the  nation ;  and 
fam  the  infection  of  the  Antiochian  times  Israel  never,  com- 
pletely, recovered.  The  government  of  Egypt  and  Syria  were 
essentially  Greek,  and  it  was  impossible  but  the  Greet  mau- 
nera  should  in  some  degree  at  least,  be  found  in  Palestine. 

the  general  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  produced  in 
<h$  different  countries  to  which  it  extended,  a  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  native  names'.  EvenJosephus  was  sensible^of 
the  necessity  of  hellenizing  the  Jewish  names  before  they 
^coiild  bfc  tolerated  by  Grecian  ears.  In  their  commerce  with 
fte  Greeks,  the  Jews  found  themselves  perpetually  morti- 
fied by  being  regarded  as  barbarians,  and  such  of  them  as, 
tkdugh  bred  in  the  Jewish  customs,  were  Greeks  in  heart, 
wscoramgly-adopted  Grecian  names.  Hence  among  Jonathan 
and  Judas,  and  John,  we  find  Simori,  (aGrecism  of  Simeon), 
teos,and  Menelaus,  which  last  names  were  adopted  by  two 
toothers  severally  named  Joshua  afad  Qniah.  The  conduct  of 
thcie  brethren  nad  an  important  influence  on  the  national 
dyoacter  of  the  Jews.     For  not  only  did  their  authority  go 
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shows  that  the  nation  had  been  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
depravity,  that  at  no  time  was  it  more  necessary  that  the 
voice  of  God  should  cry  in  the  wilderness,  and  call  to  his 
wandering  people  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  do  more  than  in- 
dicate the  argument  which  it  is  the  intention  of  these  volumes 
to  illustrate.  Our  object  is  to  exhibit  its  nature  and  its  value : 
and  if  we  have  done  this  clearly,  our  readers  will  perceive 
that  the  kind  of  work  from  which  it  would  derive  most  illus- 
tration is  not  an  historical  account,  however  elaborate,  -as 
Prideaux,  for  instance,  but  a  work  which  should  enter  much 
more  on  manners  and  opinions  than  on  events;  a  work,  in 
short,  like  that  which  bur  author  at  first  meditated.  But  we 
must  now  see  how  much  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Helon"  has  ao- 
.  tually  done  towards  this  object.  The  author  shall  state  his 
design,  for  himself. 

"  The  plan  of  the  work  is  the  following. — A  young  Jew,  wfto 
had  been  enamoured  of  the  prevailing  Grecian  philosophy,  has  re- 
turned to  the  observance  of  the  law  of  his  fathers,  at  one  of  those 
important  crises  in  life  which  decide  the  character  of  succeeding 
periods.  Bent  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  which  he  believes  it 
impossible  to  accomplish  any  where  but  in  the  place  where  the  altar 
of  Jehovah  is  fixed,  he  makes  a  journey  from  Alexandria,  where  he 
had  beem  brought,  up,  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  to  Jerusalem,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  109  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  remains  there 
during  the  half  year  which  included  the  principal  religious  festivals; 
becomes  a  priest ;  enters  into  the  married  state ;  and,  by  the  gui- 
dance of  Providence,  and  varied  experience,  attains  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  peace  of  mind  is  only  to  be  found  in  believing  in  Him 
who  has  been  promised  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 

"  The  plan  now  traced,  while  it  offered  an  opportunity  of  deli- 
neating the  progress  of  an  interesting  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
Helon  himself,  seemed  also  to  present  the  means  of  combining  with 
this  a  living  picture  of  the  customs,  opinions  and  laws  of  the  Jewish 
people.  No  period  of  their  history  seemed  so  well  adapted  to  the 
design  of  this  work,  as  that  of  John  Hyrcanus.  It  is  about  this 
time  that  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  close :  it  is  the  last  era  of 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  people,  whose  character  and 
-institutions  at  the  same  time  were  so  nearly  developed  and  fixed, 
that  very  little  change  took  place  between  this  and  the  time  of  oar 
Saviour.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  to  give  a  picture  which,  as 
far  as  relates  to  usages  and  manners,  should  be  applicable  to  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament." 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  this  plan,  and  had  it 
been  minutely  pursued,  the  very  desideratum  we  have  been 
discussing  would  have  been  supplied.  But  the  author  admits 
tthat,  his  leisure,  would  not  allow  this.  <.  We  will  proceed, 
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therefore,  to  inquire  whether  this  imperfect  sketch,  rather 
than  picture  of  Judaism,  gives  us  any  tolerable  idea  of  the 
features  of  the  original. 

The  persons  to  whom  we  are  first  introduced  are  the 
mother  of  Helon,  his  uncle  Elisama,  a  slave  named  Sallu, 
a  young  Greek  named  Myron,  and  some  Alexandrian  Jewish 
elders.  .  The  mother  of  Helon  is  making  preparations  for  her 
son's  journey,  and  most  singular  indeed  is  her  method  of. 
making  them. 

a  The  whole  house  was  in  commotion.  The  camels  were  re- 
ceiving their  load  in  the  inner  court*  and  drinking  before  their  jour- 
ney, from  the  fountain  beneath  the  palm. trees.  The  slaves  ran 
thy  ttwy  and  that  voay  z  in  the  apartments  of  the  women,  the  maid- 
servants were  busily  preparing  the  farewell  meal  for  the  son  of  their, 
mistress,  who,  xvkile  she  hurried  in  different  directions,  and  issued 
her  commands,  toas  repeating  the  words  of  the  42nd  Psalm**  (! ! !). 
VoLL  p.  1. 

This  beats  Caesar  and  Napoleon ! 

A  conversation  ensues  between  Elisama  and  the  elders,  in 
which  the  merits   of  Leontopolis   and  Jerusalem  are   dis- 
cussed somewhat  tumultuously.    When  they  are  once  fairly, 
on  their  journey,  Myron  asks  Elisama  to  give  him  some 
account  01  the  Jewish  history  and  philosophy,  and  the  latter 
has  the  conscience  to  recite  about    120  octavo  pages  of, 
the  history  of  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  the  2d  book  of  the 
Maccabees   inclusive.    This   is  a  convenient  way  of  filling 
a  volume.    Passages  of  Scripture,  especially  almost  the  whole, 
hook  of.  Psalms,  are  quoted  without  relevancy  or  modera- 
tion; and  as  most  of  the  quotations  are  from  the  poetical. 
parts*  they  are  printed  with  a  happy  regard  to  occupation 
of  paper,  in  broken-  sentences.    The  slightest  occasion  is 
sufficient  to  set  our  author  off  with  a  page  or  two  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  sometimes  he  starts  upon  none  at  all.     Thus, 
on  Helon's  admission  to  the    order  of  priesthood,   after. 
"  the  old  man  of  the  temple "  has  informed .  him  of  that 
obscure  historical  fact,  that  Solomon  built  the  first  temple  of. 
Jerusalem,  he  asks,  "  Dost  thou  know,  Helon,  the  prayer, 
which. he  offered  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple?"  and, 
Helon,  without  the  least  hesitation,  trips  him  off  Solomon's 
prayer,  five  pages  and  a  half.    Elisama  congratulates  his 
nephew  on  his  approaching  nuptials,  and.  tells  him,  that  as 
Solomon  had  said  something  on  the  happiness  of  the  mar-, 
riage  state,  he  could  not  do  Detter  than  repeat  it;  and  ac-. 
ccwlingly  come  the  last  22  verses  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,, 
duly  spfit, into  monosticks.      We  know  not  .how  far  the 
Genaaas  may  be  acquainted  with  their  Bible j  but  in  England, 
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this  is  really  too  mtich.  Scarcely  is  there  in  the  two  volumes; 
a  single  page,  those' Only  excepted  which  contain  the  .abridg- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  not  adorned  with  some 
of  these  distorted  quotations. 

-  As  a  sketch  of  the  society  and  manners  of  the  period  which 
it  professes  to  delineate,  this  work  is  certainly  defective;' 
there  id,  indeed,  little  in  it  which  might  not  have  belonged* 
to  any  other  aera  of  the  Jewish  history.  Except  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  Essenes,  the  reader  meets  with  little  information* 
on  the  state  of  the  Jewish  mind  with  respect  to  philosophy ; 
a  mbst  important  defect,  if  the  work  be  regarded  as  an: 
attempt  to  illustrate  an  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
which  has  as  yet  met  witn  small  elucidation  in  a  popular 
.  way.  And  although  we  have  every  respect  for  the  trans- 
lator's feelings  of  compassion  and  benevolence  towards  the 
modern  Jews,  and  cordially  shsfre  them  ourselves,  yet  we 
cannot,  with  him,  extend  this,  sentiment  to  the  Jews  of  our 
Lord's  time;  and  much  less  can  we  justify  the  perversion  of 
history,  in  order  to  conciliate  any  body  of  men. 

To.  promote  a  reciprocity  of  kindly  feeling  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  is,  doubtless,  an  excellent  object :  but  if  we 
understand  the  object  of  this  work,  it  is  one  yet  higher.' 
The  historical  argument  for  Christianity  is  annihilated  as. 
soorf  as  we  depart  from  history,  with  Whatever  intention  We 
depart ;  and  therefore,  although  Helen's  pilgrimage  may  be 
an  excellent  work  for  conciliating  the  Jews,  and  as  such 
may  be  recommended  to  the  "  Jews  Conversion  Society,"  it 
is  of  small  importance  in  giving  illustration  to  the  branch  of 
the  Christian  argument  to  which  it  refers. 

The  public,  however,  is  not  unindebted  to  the  translator. 
He  has  called  the  popular  attention  to  a  valuable  and  neglect-' 
ed  portion  of  the  Christian  evidence,  and  he  has  illustrated 
the  work  with  notes  which  are  worth  the  whole  of  the  twtf 
volumes. 

We/shall  conclude  this  notice  with  a  passage  which  wiU 
afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work,  and  which  proves  the 
authors  enthusiastic  feeling,  and  descriptive  power.    After* 

Quoting,  according  to  his  custom,  two  pages  and  a  half 
rom  Ecclesiasticus,  which  decribe  the  high  priest  Simon,  he 
proceeds: — 

u  This  description  had  often  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  Helon, 
but  now  he  saw  it  realized  in  the  most  impressive  service  everper- 
formed  in  Israel — that  of  the  morning  after  the  Passover.  There 
stood  the  High  Priest,  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereign  of  the* 
people,  rm  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  in  sight  dChfs  sanctuary. 
aud  leaked  through  the  lofty  portico*1  ftiH  iipon  the  curtain  of 
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tfftggg  ludy  plage-  -  On  the  other  side,  through  -all  the  courts* 
eren'to  the  foot  of  Mount  Moriah,  was  a*  countless  multitude,, 
all  occupied  with  prayer  anjl  praise,  all  waiting  anxiously  for,  his 
blesiing,  and  expecting  to  be  purified  by  his  offering.    Around 
him  yere  all  (he  priests  of  Israel,  obedient  to  his  nod,  minis- 
tefwfr  to  him  in  the  most    sacred  employment  of  the  people,, 
their  appearance  before  Jehovah.  He  himself,  the  man  wfy)  bore  the; 
name  of  Jehovah  on  his   brow,  with  every  thing  that  oriental 
splendour  could  accumulate,  lavished  on  him,  in  Ijonour  of*  that 
ipie,'  surrounded  by  the  flames  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  wnipft 
hgsbed  up  to  Heaven.    It  was  a  sight  to  awaken  every  sublime 
relifpQus  feeling  of  such  a  mind  as  Helon's. 

<*  The  Hallel  was  sung.  The  priests,  stationed  on  the  PJHftfS; 
Bear  the  laver,  accompanied  the  song  with  the  sound  of  their 
trumpets,  and  the  Levites  on  the  fifteen  steps  sung  it,  with  their 
cymbals,  cornets,  and  flutes.  David  had  appointed  four'  thou- 
sand Levites  for  musiciaus  and  singers,  ana  their  number  was 
probably  not  much  smaller  now.*  The  multitude  responded  with 
its  hundred  thousand  voices,  to  the  song  of  the  choir ;  and  when 
the  Hallelujah,  with  which  the  psalms  begin  and  end,  was  thrice 
repeated  with  the  united  volume  of  vocal  and  instrumental  sound 
pouted  forth  at  once,  a  less  lively  imagination  than  Helon  might 
have  fancied  that  Jehovah  himself  appeared  in  the  flames  of 
the  altar,  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  people.  It  was  here'  only 
that  one  of  these  psalms,  so  full  of  the  boldest  flights  and  of  the 

pest  emotion,  must  be  heard  to  be  fully  felt.    Such  a  montent 
inspired  them ;  such  a  moment  .alone  could  revive  that  intensity 

feeling,  which  is  necessary  fully  to  comprehend  them.  m 

"  Helon  was  so  absorbed,  that  the  wave  of  the  people  had  forced 
him,  unconscious  of  it,,  far  down  the  extremity  of  the  court.  H? 
cwiw  Only  see  from  a  distance  the  movements  of  the  high  priest 
about  the  altar.  His  majestic  figure,  as  he  passed  to  and  fro 
before  the  flames  which  arose  in  the  back  ground,  received  from 
them  a  starring  illumination,  which  to  Helon's  fancy  gave  some-* 
thing  solemn  and  unearthly  to  the  form.  When  the  sacrifice 
and  the"  Hallel  were  ended,  the  people  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
tafreft  their  faces  to  the  earth  to  receive  the  high  priest's  blessing; 
Ife  washed  his  hands  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  advanced 
fe  &e  steps  of  the  JLevites,  praying  thus.:  '  Praised  be  thou, 
0  Lord  our  God,  thou  King  of  the  world,  who  hast  sanctified 

Swith  the.  consecration  of  Aaron,  and  .commanded  us  to  Mesa 
Jpeople  Israel  in  love.'  He  then  turned,  first  to  the  .sanctuary, 
W afterwards  to  the  people;  then  lifting  his  arms  to  the  height 
of  his  shoulder,  apd  joining  his  hands  together,  so  as  to  leave 
fee  intervals'  between  the  fingers,  with  eyes  ca§t  down  on  the 
gwund,  he  laid  the  name  of  Jehovah  on  the  people,  and  said, 
*  *  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  i 
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"  '<  The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee/  and  be  gtadcfir 
unto  thee, 

"  *  The  Lord  lift  up  the  tight  of  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and 
give  thee  peace  V    Num.  vi.  24. 

«*  At  every  rej>etition  of  the  word  thee,  he  turned  to1  the  north 
and  the  south.  The  people  replied,  'Praised  be  the  name  of 
his  kingdom  for  ever ! ' 

"They  continued  awhile  when  the  benediction  was  concluded, 
each  praying  to  himself;  while  the  high  priest  turning  to  die 
sanctuary  said,  *  O  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  we  have  done  ai 
thou  hast  commanded  us,  and  thou  wilt  do  what  thou  hast  promised. 
Thou  wilt,  behold  us  from  the  habitation  of  thy  holiness ;  thou  wflt 
look  down  from  heaven  and  bless  this  people  Israel ! '" 


■  n    v 


Art.  IV.  1.— The  Neio  Trial  of  the  Witnesses;  or;  theResuf* 
rection  of' Jesus  considered,  on  Principles  understood  ahc 
acknowledged  equally f  by  Jews  and  Christians  \  with  ai 
Enquiry  into  the  Origiu  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  Autfien- 
,  ticity  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  8vo.  89  pp.  John  Hunt 
1824. 

2« -^-Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  New  Trial  of  the  Witnesses 
by  an  Oxford  Layman.-  8vo/  107  pp.  John  Hunt 
1824. 

We  notice  these  publications,  first;  that  we  may  expose  th< 
folly  and  falsehood  of  the  junta,  from  whom  the  New  Tria 
of  the  Witnesses  proceeds ;  secondly,  that  we  may  perfora 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  author  of  the  letters,  and  call  the  *k 
tention  01  our  readers  to  his  able,  if  not  judicious,  pamphlet.  > 
If  we  should  be  asked  who  these  New  Triers  are*  m 
answer,  without  hesitation,  "  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  i*h 
crGw."   Their  speech  betrayeth  them.  They  have  taken  som* 

Cains  to  disguise  it.  The  phraseology  of  "  Church  of  Eng- 
mdism/>  "Wot  Paul,"  and  other  Benthamite  productions 
is  dropped.  Art  editor  steps  forward  to  lick  tne  cub  Mft 
shape,  but  the  family  mark  is  distinguishable  throughout,  do*] 
whoever  m^v  have  brought  the  precious  bantling  into  ify 
world,  its  father  is  lord  paramount  of  the  Westminstei 
Review,  and  the  child  is  worthy  of  its  pareni.  The  charac- 
teristic hypocrisy  has  descended  from  sire  to  son ;  and  undei 
the  mask  of  a  partial  belief  in  Christianity,  we  are  introduced 
to  an  outrageous  but  sneaking  infidelity.  The  writers,  b~< 
they  who  they  may,  have  the  ignorance  of  Paine  without  his 
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shrewdness,  and  the  vulgarity  of  Carlisle  without  hid  catfrage;4 
We  proceed  to  substantiate  these  accusations;  and  having 
accomplished  our  purpose  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  we' 
shall  take  leave  of  the  subject  with  very  little  ceremony. 

The  fifth  page  furnishes  us  with  the  following  specimen  of 
what  Bentham,  in  his  attack  upon  St.  Paul,  terms  "  simple1 

falsehoods:" 

i  •    •  • 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  religion  which  is 
founded  on  truth  can  sustain  no  injury  from  a  calm  and  candid 
examination;  and,  as  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  the  following  argu- 
ments fairly  met  and  answered  by  arguments  equally  calm  and' 
dispassionate,  I  now,  for  that  purpose,  present  them  to  the  public.  * 
They  are  the  sentiments  of  an  ingenious  friend  now  no  more;  and' 
although  some  of  them  may  appear  rather  fanciful,  there  are  others) 
which  I  have  never  been  able  fully  to  answer,  either  to  his  satisfac-: 
tion  or  my  own.  -  But  one  argument  more  difficult  to  resist  than  all 
the  rest,  is,  what  he  repeatedly  urged,  that  a  fair  and  full  discussion* 
of  this  subject  has  never  yet  been  allowed;  for,  said  he,  the  appre-. 
hension  of  legal  interference  and  the  fear  of  popular  odium,  operate, 
as  effectually,  in  Britain,  towards  the  suppression  of  every  sentiment 
which  appears  in  the  smallest  degree  to  militate  against  the  prevail- 
ing tenets,  as  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  or  the  tortures 
of  the  rack  in  Turkey;  and  to  talk  of; decent  discussion  is  only 
a  pretext,  for  nothing  is  accounted  decent  which  is  level  to  common 
apprehension,  and  to  appeal  to  the  understandings  of  men,  in  plain; 
and; intelligible  language,  is  called  blasphemy,"  P.r5« 

The  Ichildish  trifling  about  a  "  deceased  friend?  is*  Jeremy 
all  over.  The  friend  is  still  alive  and  well ;  and  if  he  does  not 
blush  at  such  assertions  as  the  above,,  he  may  continue  to 
favour  the  world  with  declarations  equally  supported  by  fact: 

The  real  object  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  talk  blasphemy ;  the 
pretended,   is  to  upset  the  evidence  of  the  resurrection! 
Affecting  to  ^proceed  after  a  judicial  fashion,  our  'deceased  >  ■* 
friend*  undertakes  to  try  the  witnesses  of  that  crowning  ": 
miracle.    Arid  he  discovers  that  they  are  totally  unworthy  of ,f 
credit,  because  they  do  not  prove  the  Ascension,    Having 
joined  issue  upon  one  fact,  he  writes  a  hundred  pages  of  non- . 
sense  about  another ;  and  with  much  parade  of  common  law 
(the  judge-made  law  which  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Falla- 
cies, holds  in  sovereign,  contempt),  he  rambles  on  with  an> 
irregularity  and  inconsistency  which  neither  judge  nor  jury,   . 
would  endure.    The  only  point  which  he  presses- with  com- 
mon ingenuity  is  the  silence  of  St.  Matthew  and  St*  John* 
respecting  the  Ascension  of  their  Lord*    The  circumstance 
has  no  immediate  connection  with  the  trial  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  resurrection,  andthfc  explanation  of  it  tests  upon  very 
different  grotarlds  from  tlwflfc  "vrhich  our  "deceased  friend *** 
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prqfepse$  to  examine.  But  even,  here  he  is  a-  "friend  indeed/1 . 
and  supplies,,  by.  his  blundering  honesty,  a  solution  of  Uie 
difficulty  which  his  art  Had  conjured  up.  The  latter  half  of  the . 
pamphlet  is  devoted  to  the  nraises  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  encomiums,  the  writer  is  stupid  enough  to 
remind  us,  that  the  Gospels  were  not  written  when  thfrt 
apostle  commenced  his  career.  Upon  the  supposition  there- 
fore, and  it  is  Jeremy's  own  supposition,,  that  St.  Paul  was 
the  first  effective  preacher  of  Christianity,  and  that  he  h^d, 
preached  and  gained  credence  before  the  publication  of  th§" 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  what  possible  necessity 
could  there  exist  for  their  reiterating  the  declarations  of 
St  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  whom  Bentham  calls  the  pupils  of 
St.  Paul,  and  whose  narratives  both  Gospels  and  Acts  were 
already,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  believed  by  the  Chria~ 
tian  world.  Nothing  need  be  said  about  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  "  deceased  friend  s ,?  assertions.  It  is  as  gross  and  glaring 
as  their  inconsistency,  and  can  impose  on  no  one  but  ^b^' 
author. 

But  let  us  attend  for  an  instant  to  his  statements  respect- 
ing the  resurrection,  Affecting  to  believe  in  the  fact  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  the  subsequent  continuation  of  our  Saviour'* 
life,  this  impudent  dreamer  has  the  folly  to  affirm,  that  the 
facte  may  be  explained,  according  to  the  Gospel  account  of 
them,  without  having  recourse  to  a  miracle.  The  resuscita- 
te^ having  been  attributed  to  Nicodemus,  and  Joseph  of 
Arimatheoa,  the  preternatural  occurrences  are  denied,  vpon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Bentham,  or  explained  away  by  his 
ingenuity.  One  instance  of  the  latter  shall  be  adduced  i& 
the  words  of  die  Oxford  layman. 

«  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  believing,  I  mean  in  sound  reason,  the 
&tory<*f  the'  resurrection  by  halves.  Either  you  must  deny  it  ahjo- 
-gether,  and  in  doing  so,  reject  a  mass  of  evidence,  such  as,  I  believe, 
cjan  he  produced  for  no  one  fact  whatsoever  previous  to  the  invention 
of  panting,  certainly  not  for  the  common  events  of  battles  and  revo- 
lutions which  a  man  would  be  hooted  at  for  questioning ;  or  you 
must  admit  and  believe  the  whole.  JLet  a  single  point  once  gain 
entrance  into  the '  mind,  and  the  rest  of  the  wedge  is  sure  to  follow; 
at  least,  nothing  then  can  stop  it,  but  the  impenetrable  hardness  of 
the  material  into  winch  it  tries  to  force  a  way.  Even  in  those  few* 
ewes,  where  the  supernatural  may  not  appear' essential  to  the  event, 
it  is  teo  closely  interwoven  witti  the  circumstances,  or  at  least  withr 
the  fcnri  6f  the  narrative,  to  be  detached  from  it  without  violence 
and  injury  to  the  context.  Look  for  example  at  the  appearance  of 
the  angel  or  '  yoking  man,'  who  was  seen,  St.  Mark  tells  us,  by  th£ 
Maries  in  the  sepulchre.  Of  that  appearance  your  friend  says* 
4  that  what  Peter  and  John  ^hsefyed  ty  pe  the  linen  clothe^  ^frj 


? 
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Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  perhaps,  it  being  early  and  yet*  dark 
took;  for  a  young. man.  Perhajmna  indeed;  a  very  plausible.coii- 
jecture<;  especiafiyai  ^hiey  bom  wetat  into  the  sepulchre,  and  tht* 
bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  contents  or  inmate,  closely^  But 
what  my  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  it  ?  That  the  explanation 
is  inadmissible,  unless  linen  clothes,  can.  speak :  because  what  the*. 
Manes  took'  for  a  young  man  gave  them  a  long  message  to  the 
disciples.  Yes,  Sir,  a  message :  you  will  find  it  so  by  turning  from 
Mark,  as  quoted  in  the  New  Trial,  where,  I  allow,  no  trace  of  it  is 
discernible^  to  the  older  and  more  genuine  Mark,  written  by  St.  Mark' 
himself,  "  I  will  <iopy  the  two  passages,  that  all  may  judge,  firslt,  of 
the:  probability  of  the  explanation,  secondly,  of  the  fairness  of  the 
quota^bn  on  which  it  is  built.  - 

Mail:  as  quoted  in  the  New  Trial,  p.  8. 

«  And  entering  into  the  sepulchre  they  saw  a  young  man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand,  clothed  in  a  long  white  garment;  and  they  were 
afraid,  and  they  went  but  quickly  from  the  sepulchre,  for  they  trem- 
bled and  were  amazed/     '         • 

Mark  as  written  by  St,  Mark  himself,  xvi.  5,  6,  7,  8. 

1  And  entering  into  the  sepulchre,  they  saw  a  young  man  sitting 
on  the  right  side,  clothed  in  a  long  white  garment ;  and  they  were4 
affrighted/  What  comes  next  ?  a  comma  ?  No,  Sir,  a  full  stop-— 
<  and  they  were  affrighted.  And  he  (that  is?  according  to.- yb-ui* 
friend,  the  linen  clothes)  saith  unto  them,  Be  not  aifrighteii:  ye? 
seek  Jesug  of  Nazareth,  which  was  crucified :  he  is  risen ;  he  is  not 
here :  behold  die  plaee  where  they  laid  him*  But  go,  your  way,  tell 
his  disciples  and  Peter  that  he  goeth  before  you  into  GaHlee ;  there 
shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said  unto  you.  And  they  went  out  quickly,' 
&c  ' 

Well  may  you  feel  surprise,  Sir;  for  without  verifying  your 
friend's  quotation,  which  it  is  clear  you  liave  not  done,  you  could  not 
fcaW  t>e*n  prepared  for  sueti  a  stroke  as  this  comma.;  You  could 
not  have  anticipated,  no  one  indeed  could  on  reading*  they  were 
afraid  and  they  went  quickly,'  that '  afraid'  was  the  end  of  one  sen- 
tence, that '  and  they  went  out*  was  the  beginning  of  another,  that 
between  the  two  there  intervened  a  passage  so  important,  so  de- 
structive of  the  author's  infranatural  explanation.  But  is  such  an 
adaptations  garbling'  would  be  the  proper  word^-can  I  help  its 
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tlon/  of  eagerness  *  in  the  discovery  and  pursinYof  truth  ?'  Jf these^ 
be  specimens  of  puch  things,  I  will  tell  you.  Sir,  what  is  not,  To 
falsify  tbe  text  of  Mbshehn,  as  your  frjehd  does  in  his  secong  sec- 
don,  to  quote  him  as  saying  that  *  a/^er  the  middle  of  the  second 
ceWnry  the  greatest  |>art  ofthe  book?  of  the  Jfew  Testament  were; 
read  in'  every  Christian  society ;'  when  Modherm, '  the  judicious 
Mo^heim,  whose  invincible  regard  to  truth  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged,' &ud  and  wrote/  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century/ 
Tms  rHsificiation  of  an  important  parage  is  neither  honest,  nor  fair, 
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nor^candid,  nor  allowable,  nor,  in  plain  terms,  fettetoSlekfo^ 
truth;    Hereafter  I  may  have,  occasion  of  recurring  to  this  passage* 
At  present  I  leave  it  gladly  to  resume  my  argument.".  Oxford _ 
Layman*    P. 24. 

This  is  plainly  and  strongly  put.    One  more  instance  and_ 
we  have  done.    It  shall  be  taken  from  Bentham  himself. 
Our  Lord's  address  to  Mary,  in  the  garden,  is  thus  explained:,. 

"  Why  then  may  not  the  meaning  be  ?  '  touch  not  my  feet,  the- 
wounds  are  yet  raw  from  those  cruel  nails !  I  am  going  to  my  father*  - 
Go,  tell tny  brethren.'    The  expression,  is  remarkable;  he  says,  ntit^z 
my  disciples,  as  they  are  afterwards  called  by  the  historian, **  go,*- 
tell  my  brethren/  probably  his  natural  brethren, — Judas,  SimonV-» 
James,  &c.  tlie  sons  of  Joseph,  and^hall  we  say  of  Mary,  that  they 
«  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me/    We  have  seen  that 
he  had  just  come  from  Galilee,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  and  -9 
several  other  women,  and  relatives,  and  there  his  father  and  mother   - 
now  resided.  '  He  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee,  and  dwelt^ 
in  Nazareth/    Thither  he  was  immediately  to  proceed,  and  there, 
with  ^his- father  and  mother,  and  those  affectionate  brothers,  having 
escaped  the  malice  of  his  sanguinary  persecutors,  he  probably^- 
awaited  hi  patient  tranquillity  the  happy  change  which  was  to  ,nt^_ 
him -for-  those. celestial  regions,  '   where  flesh  and  blood  cannot" 
enter/ 

'  Hail !  holy  light !  thee  I  revisit  safe  ! 

Escap'd  the  Stygean  pool,  tho'  long  detain  d 

In  that  obscure  sojourn ;        —        — 

Taught  by  the  Heavenly  muse  to  .venture  down 

The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend, 

Though  hard  and  rare — thee- 1  revisit  safe,  . 

And  feel  thy  sov'reign  vital  lamp/  •  .  •  ..>. 

Thus,  after  millions  of  volumes  have  been  written,  and  men  of  the* 
greatest  genius  and  talents  have,  for  almost  two  thousand  yearly 
like  a  ship  without  rudder  er  compass,  been  tossed  in  an 'ocean  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  the  light  of  truth  at  last  breaks  in  upon  us> 
and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  reason  and  •scripture  are  reconciled/', 
P.  27^  v 

If  arty  thing  can  be  more  laughable  than  this  reconciliation/ 
it  is  the  next  paragraph,  which  hrings  it  to  a  sudden  end. 
The  solution  of  such  childish  inconsistency  is,  that  Jeremy 
made  the  blunder,  and  one  of  his  devils  has  attempted  to 
conceal  it. 

*     .  *  * 

"  Since  .the  foregoing  remarks  were  written,  PaleyY  Evidences, 
have  been  put  into  my  hand,  and  a  passage  pointed  out,  where  the  : 
subject  of  the  Ascension  is  adverted  to,  not  indeed  as  a  matter  of 
first  rate  importance,  but  merely  in  an  incidental  manner  j  I  observe* 
however,  that  I  have  omitted,  but  entirely  without  design,  some  - 
words  which  may  appear  essential  to  the  argument.  In  <  John> 
account  of  what  Jesus  said  to  Mary, '.  touqh  me  not,  fori  am  no  t^ 
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yet  ascended  td  my  Father/  at  the  latter  clause  of  the,  averse  it  is 
.added,,'  But  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  to  my 
Father,  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God/ 

"  This  omission  was  occasioned  by  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  being 
separated  from  the  first,  by  the  words  '  go  tell  my  brethren,  &c/ 
when  my  eye  caught  these  words,  which  seemed  to  correspond  10 
well  wjth  the  other  Evangelists, '  go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go 
into  Galilee/  I  read  no  further,  concluding  it  to  be  the  same  pas- 
sage. Now  the  words,  *  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to 
my  God  and  your  God,f  which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  only  to  be 
found  here,  and  which  so  little  accord  with  the  plain  literal"  meaning 
of  the  other  Evangelists;  If  we  are  not  allowed  to  suppose  that  they 
have  been  added  by  some  transcriber  who  wished  to  improve  upon 
the  original  text ; ;  cannot,  alone  be  considered  evidence  of  the 
Ascension,  nor,  by  any  means,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  total 
silence  of  John,  upon  the  important  subject  to  which  they  seem1  to 
refer. 

-  "  We  have  already  seen,  that  Maiy.was  in  the  greatest  trepidation 
and  alarm,  the  time,  the  pface,  the  appearance  *  early  while  it  was 
yet  dark/  at  the  mouth  of  that  very  sepulchre  where  she  so  lately 
saw  him  laid,  lifeless,  who  now  appears  to  her  terrified  senses ;  *  And 
they  went  out  quickly  from  the  sepulchre,  for  they  trembled  and 
were  amazed,  neither  said  they  any  thing  to  any  man  for  they  were 
afraid  :'  under  such  circumstances,  I  humbly  conceive  no  great  stress 
can  belaid  on  Mary's  report,  even  although  it  were  confirmed  by 
the  other  Evangelists,  much  less  when  it  is  in  effect  contradicted.** 
P.a8. 

This  confession  of  a  biblical  critic,  a  judge,  a  trier,  "  that 
a  word  catches  his  eye,  andjie  reads  no  farther,"  must  con- 
vince the  world  of  his  knowledge  and  impartiality*  Should 
any  incredulous  Christian  cdntmue  to  doubt;  or  wish  to  make 
4Afttitaiioe  double  sure,  he  may  learn  at  page  33, that  ".Pilate 
dispensed  in  favour  of  Jesus  with  the  invariable  practice  of 
breaking  the-  criminal's  legs ;"  and  at  page  35,  he  may  fitid 
an  able  apology  for  Judas  Iscariot. 

More  can  hardly  be  required.  But  much  more- may  be 
found  in  the  Oxonian's  able  letters,  and  to  them  we  refer  the 
curious  for  further  information.  Their  principal  feult  is 
a  coarseness  and  levity  of  language  which  are  applicable 
enough  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  but  should  not  be.  allowed  to 
approach  so.  closely*  to  the  sacred  subjects  on  which  /the 
author  writes.  A  minor  error  is  too  serious  an  examination 
of  trash^  which  should  be  held  up  to  universal  scorn.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  letters  are  worth  reading,  though  rwe 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  they  have  been  introduced  itfto 
the  world  by  the  same  obstetrical  aid,  to  which  Mr.  Bentham 
and  his  colleagues  have  recourse.  One  extract,  a  comment 
upon  the  conclusion  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  will  serve  as 
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*  UpeciiAefo  of  the  gerieritf  style,  and  Vrith  this  We  take  bar 
i^Et^fe,  for  the  present,  of  the  most  dishonest  and  corftempti- 
,  ble  aet  of  infidels  that  the  present  age  can  boast. 

«  Never  since  God  said  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light, 
,has  so  'much  been  said  in  so  few  words.    They  declare  the  sove- 
<reignty  of  Jesus,  as  vicegerent  pf  God  the  Father,  over  the  universe; 
thejr  virtually  annul  the  exclusiveness  of  Judaism  by  substituting 
a  Scheme,  of  universal  revelation;  they  express  a  promise  to  the 
Christian  Church  of  surviving,  whatever  may  befall,  under  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  master,  till  the  world's  end.    And  here  let  me  ask 
in  passing,  has  this  promise  or  prophecy,  for  such  in  fact  it  is,  been 
fulfilled  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  its  fulfilment,  up  to  the  presertf 
day  ?    You  will  remember,  if  uttered  by  Jesus,  it  must  have  been 
delivered  nearly  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  and  at  all  events  it  has 
now  been  uttered  by  St.  Matthew  more  than  seventeen  hundred 
years,    fake  it  at  the  lowest  date,  put  it  at  1700  years,  which  how- 
ever I  have  not  the  slightest  right  to.  do,  nay  perhaps  am  not  justi- 
fied in  doing ;  and  even  en  that  supposition,  let  me  again  ask,  has 
the  prophecy  stood  the  test  of  those  1700  years?  or  has  it  not? 
1  Does  Christianity  still  exist,  as  Jestis  so  long  ago  declared  it  should? 
or  does  it  not  ?   But  time  ak)ne  is  a  very  insufficient  measure  of  the 
jpaforeseeableness  of  a  prophecy.    Try  k  then  by  the  alterations 
which  in  the  interval  have  taken  placQ.    Try  it  by  the  obliteration 
of  Paganism  from  the  memories  of  all  except  the  book-learn.ed ;  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire ;  by  the  effects  of  those  disco- 
veries and  mechanical  inventions  which  no  one  had  in  those  days 
dreamt  ,06  but  which  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world  politically 
and  intellectually,  as  much  as  ten  deluges  could  have  changed  its 
physical  appearance.    But  why  remind  you  of  such  iesseruchdnges? 
wiien  even  the  languages  of  those  times  are  dead,  and  the  zones 
wfckh  spake  them  are  extinct,  so  that  the  earth  is  occupied  by  arew 
people.  •  And .  Christianity,  how  has  that  ^red  amid  the  torj^pta 
which  have  swept  down  every  thing  that  seemed  most  firmly  rooted 
round  it  ?    It  has  escaped  and  gathered  strength  and  spread ;  irons 
being  when  planted  the  least  of  seeds,  it  has  shot  up  into  a  tree  so 
great,  that  all  the  liberty,  all  the  knowledge,  'all  the  civilization  in 
9ie  world  have  been  reared  to  vigour  and  maturity  beneath  the 
friendly  Shelter  of  its  branches.    It  has  escaped,  but  not  atone ;  the 
riven  trunk  of  Judaism  still  sticks,  or  rather  lives,  in  the  earth  (for 
Judaism  dbes'live)  fronting  it.    Compare  these  two  survivors  #orn 
a 'state  of  fhihgs  long  since  passed  away.    Contrast  the  indestruc- 
tible life,  the'  increasing  luxuriance,  or  the  one,  with  the  equally 
tinperishtag 'barrenness  and  stationary  dissolution  of  the  other;  and 
then  ask  yourself,  whether  this,  their  joint  escape  from  the  violence 
of  time  and  circumstances,  can  be  reasonably  attributed  to  chance*, 
which  is  a  word  ?  or  to  natural  causes, 'which  could  never  have  spared 
both  ?  or  to  any  other  source  or  influence  except  Abe  favour  an^ 
will  of  God?"   P.  100, 
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Akt.  V,— High-ways  and  By-ways ;  or,  Sfo&s  o/VAe  llogkkide, 
picked  up  in  the  trench  Provinces.  By  a  Walking  Gentleman. 
Second  Series.  3  vols.  i2mo.   Colburn.,  1825. 

*  ** 

This  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  second-rate  novels  of 
the  day.  The  author  has  no  bad  knack  at  telling  a  story, 
and  works  up  some  of  his  scenes  with  great  success.  The 
plots,  the  most  difficult  portion  of  his  undertaking,  are  not 
powerfully  conceived,  nor  is  the  genef&l  management  of 
them  above  a  respectable  mediocrity.  The  strain  of  senti- 
ment also  is  too  mawkish  for  our  taste;  and  probably  thfe 
writer  will  be  astonished  at  hearing,  that  the  love  scenes,  - 
upon  which  so  much  of  his  narrative  hinges,  are  the  worst 
part  of  his  performance.  In  the  three  tales  now  related,  two 
most  violent  passions  are  contracted  at  first  sight,  anc(  the 
third,  a  mutual  flame,  without  any  sight  at  all.  This  is  draw- 
ing somewhat  too  freely  upon  the  credulity  of  ladies,  and 
gentlemen  in  their  teens.  There  is  also  throughout  the  work 
a  difiuseness  with  which  we  could  readily  dispense.  But  the 
Volumes  are  entertaining ;  and  to  such  as  would  wile  away 
an  idle  hour  in  the  perusal  of  an  innocent  work  of  imagina 
tion,  they  may  be  safely  recommended. 

The  first  story,  Caribert,  the  bqar-hunter,  is  ^decidedly  th$ 
best.  The  plan  and  the  execution  are  both  good,  and  there 
are  passages  which  excite  the  liveliest  interest.  The  bravest 
and  most  skilful  sportsman  on  the  Pyrenees  has  been  decoyed 
from  Jris  father  and  the  chace  by  the  charms  of  a  lowland 
maid,  The  old  man  encounters  an  enormous  bear ;  receive* 
a  severe  wound,  and  loses  his  favourite  dog.  Caribert  returns 
hokne,  and  vows  revenge ;  but  a  fever,  terminating  in  insanity, 
prevents  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose, 

"  Soon  after  Caribert  and  his  father  had  quitted  their  home,  the 
morning,  which  had  only  just  broke,  began  to  be  more  than  com- 
monly overcast.  A  snow  shower,  mixed  with  rain,  assailed  them 
ere  they  reached  the  Pic  du  Midi;  and  the  piercing  cold  of  th6  air, 
added  to  the  sleet  beating  cuttingly  into  his  face,  brought  on,  with 
Caribert,  repeated  attacks  of  violent  and  alternate  fever  and  shivering. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  den  of  the  bear,  which  was  formed  of  a  Cavity 
in  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  close  to  that  terrific  precipice 
which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  describe,  they  were  both 
benumbed,  and  scarcely  capable  of  exertion;  but  the  old  roan, 
rousing  up  all  his  wrath  and  courage  for  the  onset,  approached  the 
cave^  and  with  loud  shouts  of  defiance,  endeavoured  to  stir  ujp  the 
savage  animal's  rage.  The  summons  was  no  sooner  heard  than 
answered.  A  horrible  growl  sent  out  from  the  recess,  was  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  bear,  which  rushed  forth  *s  if  in  conscious 
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recollection  of  yesterday's  triumph.  At  the  appalling  sound  and 
sight,  Pefo,- the  faithful. and  courageous  dog,  unsupported  hy.Jhts 
"former  ally,  and  having  his  share  of  brute  remembrance  too,  of  the 
late  rencontre,  hung  down  his  head,  dropped  his  tail,  and  fled  yelping 
down  the  mountain;  Old- Larcole  grasped  his  pike  firmly,  and 
advanced.  The  hideous  monster  reared  itself  upon  its  hind  legs, 
«tretchedfo\it  its  fore  paws,  and  as,  with  its  jaws  yawning  wide,  its 
fearful  tusks  displayed,  and  growling  with  horrid  energy,  it  was  in 
&he  very  act  of  springing  forward,  the.  veteran  hunter  stepped  close 
up*  and/ aimed  a  thrust  with: no  flinching  strength,. right  M  his 
enemy's  heart..  He  was. not  far  wide  of  that  vital  spot.  His  pike 
.pierced  the  left  breast,  and  went  out  clearly  at  the  shoulder.  ( Ren- 
4ered  frantic  by  the  pain,  the  bear. bounded  up,  flung  itself  full 
upon  its  undaunted  assailant,  and  fell  upon  him  to  jtlie  earth.  The 
old  man,  burying  his  head  under  the  body  of  his  foe,  received  on 
the  back  and  shoulders  of  his  doublet  its  unavailing  efforts  to  pene- 
trate the  thick  folds  of  armour  with  tusks  and  nails.  He  tugged  at 
'the  pike  to. extricate  it -from  the  body,  but  his  position  was  such  that 
•he  could  not  succeed,  and  every  new  effort  only  tended  to  give 
issue  to  the  thick  stream  of  blood  which  flowed  from  die  wound. 
During  this  frightful  struggle,,  the. yells  of  the  bear  were  mixed  with 
and  .smothered  by  the  loud  execrations  of  the  old  man.  The  latter, 
at  length,  gave  up  the  hope  of  recovering  his  pike,, but  strove  fairly 
next  to  get  rid  of  his  terrific  burthen.  He  succeeded,  so  far  as  to 
get  one  leg  clear,  and  with  his  nervous  grasp,  entwmed.  round,  tfie 
<bodv,  of. the  brute;  he  was  rising  on  his  knee,  and  called  out,/ .Now', 
Caribert,  now!  To  his  heart — to  his  heart  the  death  blow,  now! 
strike,  strike !' — but  Caribert  struck  not !  He  stood  gazing  oh  the 
scenes— panic-struck — fixed  to  the'' spot  with  emotions  not  fathom- 
able to  man,— a  terrible  but  not  isolitary  instance  of  the  perilous 
risks  run  by  mental  courage,  as  wetf  as  by  human  virtue.  I  db  not 
inquire  into  the  mystery—but  there  he  Btood,  its  horrible  and 
shuddering  illustration  I  •..-..:  \ 

,  /The, old  man  was  now  getting  clear,  but  the  bear  had  his;  hold  in 
turn.  His  huge  paws  were  fastened  with  a  dreadful  force  i  round 
one  of  his  victim's  thighs ;  and  recovering  from  his  sprawling  pps- 
ture,  he  began  to  draw  him  backwards,  evidently  in  the  design  .of 
regaining  his  den.  The>ld  man's  courage  rose  with  his  danger,  for 
he  alertly  drew  his  knife  from 'his  belt,  opened  the  blade,  and 
plunged.it  repeatedly  into  the  body  of  the  bear.  The  latter  leaped 
and  bounded  with  agony ;  and  Larcole,  recovering  his  feet  once 
more,  succeeded  in  grasping  the  savage  in  his  arms.  But  the  trial 
could  not.  be  prolonged.  He  was  drooping  under  the  dreadful 
gripe. — Breathless  and  faint,  he  could  only  utter  some  terrific  curses 
against  the.  recreant  who  had  abandoned  him;  and  while  Caribert 
gazed,  his  brain  on  fire,  his  hands  outstretched,  his  tongue  cleaving 
to  his  .mouth,  but  his  limbs  trembling,  his  heart  sunk,  and  his  feet 
rooted  to  the  earth,  he  saw  the  white  locks',  of  his  aged  father  floating 
oyer,  the  neck  of  his  destroyer ;  while  the  dying  animal,  in  his  "blind- 
ness, j&6t,  Ipwwing^  he  did,. had  retreated  to  the  very  edge,  pi 
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ft*  precipice,  slipping  at  every  backward  plunge  iqciflp;  slough 
famed  by  the  snow  and  his  own  heart's  blood,  by  whwSi  it-was  disr 
jelved.  The  old  man,  seeing  his  terrible  fate,  seemed  to  acquire  for 
aa  instant  the  gigantic  energy  of  despair.  Throwing  one  glance 
•across  the  horrid  space  on  the  border  of  which  he  stood,  he  screamed 
in  a  voice  of  thunder, '  Caribert !  Caribert ! '  The  terrible  expres- 
sion conveyed  in  this  hoarse  scream,  struck  xm  the  mind  of  his  son 
wi(h  an  electrical  shock.  Suddenly  roused  from  his  stupor,  he 
Wcovered  for  an  instant  all  his  recollection  and  his  courage.  He 
ottered  a  cry  of  corresponding  fierceness, — swung  his  brandished 
pike— rushed  forwards  with  open  arms  to  seize  his  father,  and  snatch 
UB-from  his  destiny, — but  it  was  toft  late  !  The  monster  touched 
on  the  extreme  edge — lost  his  footing — plunged  instinctively  for- 
ward—took another  backward  step, — and  just  as  Caribert  believed 
he  had  grasped  his  father  in  his  outstretched  arms,  both  man  and 
hear  were  lost  to  his  sight,  and  their  groans  came  mingling  in  the 
fir,  as  they  went  crashing  down  below.   Vol.  i.  p.  172. 

:  We  ^annot  promise  the  reader  a  second  passage  as  good 
is  this;  but  the  adventures  of  the  maniac  are  well  managed, 
and, a  magnificent  hunting  party,  which  closes  his  career,  is 
rery  little  inferior  to  that  which  we  have  extracted. 
.  ffce  Priest  and  the  garde  du  corps,  does  not  particularly 
please  us.  The  latter  falls  furiously  in  love  with  Maria- 
Antoinette ;  guards  her  through  all  the  perils  described  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  Campan,  &c.  and  blows  out  his 
nanis  when  he  can  be  of  no  farther  service.  The  whole  is 
an  extravagant  burlesque ;  and  we  should  wish  the  chivalrous 
young  gentlemen  at  the  lanterne  or  the  guillotine,  were  he  not 
introduced  to  our  notice,  and  accompanied  throughout  his 
adventures,  by  an  Irish  oddity  of  the  most  amusing  descrip- . 
tfem.  This  person's  name  is  Father  O'Callogan.  Having 
left  his  native  land  at  an  early  age,  learned  French  and 
divinity  at  a  convent,  and  practised  the  latter  in  the  Irish 
brigade;  he  is  encountered  by  the  author  in  a.  Flemish 
town,  and  recognising  one  other  as  countrymen,  they  become 
bosom  friends  in  a  moment.  The  result  is  that  the  priest 
communicates  the  history  of  the  garde  du  corps ;  but  there 
w  nothing  more  worthy  of  notice  in  the  whole  narrative, 
Asa  the  entertainment  by  which  it  is  ushered  in.  The  com- 
rades are  seated  in  the  priest's  miserable  garret,  and  thus 
they  feast  &  llrlandois. 

"  The  table  was  soon  arranged  by  the  old  priest  and  this  faithful 
friend  and  serving  woman,  who  had  prepared  his  frugal  meals  and 
attended  to  his  desolate  chamber  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Her 
"fctt  entry  into  the  Toom  was  with  a  large  earthen  pot,  called  in 
^ance  a  marmite,  which  she  deposited  by  the  fire,  while  she  went 
°ut  again  to  complete  the  omelet,  for  the  making  of^rhich  the  said 
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viarniite  Was  removed  froifr  her fire  to  burs.  I  Imewthis  was  j6ut 
maim  for  the  worthy  priest,  and,  as  a  tureen  of  "cmion  soup  was 
quickly  smoking  on  the  table,  I  was  rather  puzzled  to  divine  what 
were  the  contents  of  the  pot,  until  their  boiling  furiously  up  against 
the  lid  forced  it  to  one  side,  and  I  discovered  amidst  the  foam  of 
the  agitated  water  a  quantity  of  large  potatoes,  dancing  in  the 
bubbling  element  and  bursting  their  skins  as  if  they  laughed  in  con- 
cert with  the  motion. 

«  « .My  good  Fatter/  cried  I,  not  a  little  pleased  at  this  plentiful 
specimen  of  our  national  food,  '  I  see  you  have  Hot  lost  your  Irish 
taste.' 

*  «  God  forbid  that  I  did ! '  "replied  he ;  <;  no,  no,  my  dear  child, 
there's  no  fear  of  my  losing  the  taste  of  any  thing  Irish,  for  I've  the1 
smack  of  the  potatoes,  and  the  flavour  of  die  turf  just  as  fresh  upon 
my  palate  this  minute  as  the  day  I  sailed  from  the  Cove  of  Cork. 
Sit  over— sit  over  to  the  table,  my  jewel— -Madame  Genevieve  wilt 
be  after  draining  the  potatoes* while  we're  aiting  our  soup.' 
-  "  These  operations  were  duly  performed^  and  when  our  part  was 
finished  the  old  woman  placed  her  pyramid  of  pommes  de  t&re  am 
iiatwrel  in  the  centre  of  the  table* 

"  '  Ah,  there  they  are  the  smilers,  smoking  and  maileyf '  exT 
claimed  the1  priest.  '  There  they  are,  just  quite  as  natural  as  if 
,  they  came,  out  of  my  poor  ould  fathers  cabbage  garden  at  the  fut  of 
Castle  Carbery/  Why  then  doesn't  this  put  you  in  mind  of  Ireland? 
upon  my  salvation  it  warms  the  heart  m  my  body ;  that's  no  lie  that" 
I  tell  you.  Och !  that's  the  real  way  to  dress  potatoes — there's 
none  of  yomjrites  or  purees^  or  mutires  d?  hotel,  but  plain  honest 
downright  thumpers,  bursting  out  through  their  skins,  and  crying 
'  come  ait  me,  come  ait  me/  like  the  little  pigs  with' knives  and 
forks  in  them.' 

"  But  I  cannot  afford  more  room  to  a  detail  of  our  repast,  nor  of 
my  host's  discourse.  The  homeliness  of  both  possessed  a  consider- 
able relish  for  me ;  and  the  natural  bearing  of  the  priest  while!  par- 
took of  his  humble  fare,  and  listened  to  his  coarse  phraseology,  put 
me  completely  at  my  ease,  because  it  convinced  me  that  he  wa» 
perfectly  at  his. 

•*•  When  we  had  finished  the  soup,  the  omelet,  a  bit  of  salt  fishr 
and  the  *  biggest  half  of  the  potatoes/  as  my  hos,t  expressed  it,  he 
stood  up  an$  produced!  from  the  bottom  of  a  little  press  in  the  wall* 
a  bottle  covered  with  dust,  and  about  half  full  of  a  colourless  liquid. 
While  he  proceeded  to  break  off  the  sealing  wax  which  thMly 
covered  the  cork,  I  saw  the  tears ,  rush  into  his  eyes,  as  his  coun- 
tenance became  evidently  agitated. 

/?'.*.  Well  then,'  cried, he,. <  it's- a  thought  that  suddenly  struck 
me,  and  sure  it  isn't  a  bad  one ; — yes,  yes,  by  my  sowl,  you  shaft 
drink  share  of  it,  you  shall,  and  you're  the  first  man  that  has  a& 
much  as  smelt  it,  for  two-ahd-twenty  years.  There— ^smell  it,  what 
is  it  do  you  thank  ?  do  you  know  what  it  is  now-^-Eh  ? '  .  .  '  -r 
"  I  smelt  it  and  tasted  accordingly,  and  found  that  this  treasury 

*'  A 
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ira^  ribtfiing  more  nor  less  than  some  ekqiii&te  6ld  whfsl&jf;  possess- 
ing the  fine  flavour  of  the  peat  smoke  with  which  all  die  illicit  spirits' 
itiade  in  Ireland  is  impregnated. 

"  '  Ha!'  exclaimed  I,  '  this  is  indeed  a  treat,  How  did  you? 
come  by  this,  my  good  father  ? ' 

«  «  Never  you  mind  how  I  came  by  it,  but  make  yourself  a 
tumbler — Madame  Genevieve  will  give  us  hot  water  and  sugar  im- 
saedia^teiy.— Hqw  I  come  by  it  is  a  long  story — but  we'll  drink  to 
the  memory  of  him  who  gave  it  to  me,  any  how ;  God  rest  his 
innocent  sow!!' 

4<  There  was  a  ton6  of  deep  grief  in  the  utterance  of  this  phrase, 
qnd  I  saw.  the  big  tears  rolling  rapidly  down  the  old  man's  cheeks. 

•  *  Ave,  aye,  rowl  away,  rowl  away,'  cried  he  bitterly  apostro- 

^hising  the  falling  drops,  and  dashing  them  off  with  his  hand — '  its' 

tight  that  my  ould  heart  should  weep  drops  of  blood  if  possible,' 

instead  of  salt  water — but  even   that's  not  wanting  to  keep  my 

sorrow  fresh— rowl  away,  rowl  away ! ' 

.  "  My  curiosity  being  powerfully  excited  by  these  words,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask. who  had  been  the  lamented  mend  whose  memory 
cauaedjum  such  grief. 

"  '  Why,  my  jewel,  lie  was,  nothing  but  a  garde-du-corps,  what 
yotfd  call  in  English,  one  of  the  body  guard  of  unfortunate  Louis 
the  Sixteenths— But  ne  was  my  friend,  and  a  real  gentleman  bred 
and  bom-^-of  as*  ancient  a  family,  as  pure  blood,  and  as  brave 
a  heart  i  any  long  in  Christendom — that's  what  he  was;  and  the? 
dent  sock  another  he  left  behind  him.  Here's  long  life  to  him — 
thai  b;  I  main,  here's  long  life  to  his  memory,  which  will  never  die 
tfhfle  there's  life  m  this  ould  body,  any  how.' 

Ui  I  pledge  your  melancholy  toast,  my,  dear  Sir/  said  I,  «  with- 
out knowing  even  the  name  of  your  lamented  friend.' 

*  \ffik  n£me  was  Cornelius,' — said  the  priest  solemnly,  '  that  is 
hia  Christian  name :  as  to  the  other,  it  is  not  convanient  nor  neces-% 
saryto^  expose  an  ould  and  honourable  family,  though  he  took  good 
(jju^jpoW  cratmir,  that  nis  body  should  be  as  free  after  death  as 
hw  mind  was  while  be  lived — the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  his  unfor- 
njnto'sbwL'"  P.  46. 

•  We  cannot  help  remarking  by  the  way,  that  the  author, 
who  assures  us  that  he  is  both  individually  and  genealogically 
in  Irish  patriot,  describes  Father  O'Callagan  as  an  invete- 
rate enemy  of  England  and  Englishmen.  Perhaps  it  is 
httdh?  &ir  ta  gather  politics  by  the  road-side— but  either 
Mr.Piunkett's  panygeric  upon  the  priesthood  is  built  on  a 
Body  foundation,  or  oar  romancing  patriot  has'  dotie  then* 
gKat  injustice  in  bis  character  of  O'Galiagan. 

•  Ths  Kerne*  <m  bkrnc  is  the  concluding  story  iit  the  series; 
«A  contains  scope  humourous  descriptions  and  characters. 
Bat  we  have  not  room  for  another  extract,  and  mud t  refer 
^ianisitire  reader  ta  the  work  itself,    If  he  u  disposed; 
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to  be  pleased — it*  is,  a*  we  have  already  observed,  a  work 
that  will  please  him.  And  even  the  fastidious,  who  throws 
it  down  in  displeasure,  will  not  be  disponed  to  visit  it  with 
any  severe  condemnation. 


Abt.  VL — Hie  Modem  Athens :  A  Dissection  of  Men  and 
Things  in  the  Scotch  Capital,  By  a  Modern  Greek*  London- 
Knight  &  Laceyr   X)ne  vol.  8vo.  95.     1825, 

#  #  *  * 

We  know  not  how  long  it  is  since  Edinburgh  was  nick-named 
the  modern  Athens,  nor  can  we  discover  any  good  reason- 
for  such  an  abuse  of  language.  The  projected  revival  of  the 
Parthenon  as  the  national  monument  01  Scotland,  and  the 
situation  which  has  been  chosen  for  it,  on  an  eminence  re- 
sembling, it  is  said,  the  ancient  Acropolis,  may  have  suggested 
to  some  silly  wag  the  quizzing  appellation  which  constitutes" 
the  title-page  of  the  work  now  before  us..  Democracy  and  pure 
Greek  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  famed 
city  of  Cecrops;  neither  of  which,  till  very  lately,  has- 
attracted  much  regard  in  the  Scottish  capital*  Nor  is  there, 
any  other  feature  that  we  can  find  out  in  the  "men  or 
things"  of  Edinburgh,  upon  which  to  establish  a  likeness  to 
the  active,  brilliant,  and  impatient  spirits  of  the  old  Athenians ; 
or  to  the  clear  sky  and 'genial  climate  under  which  they 
harangued,  and  fought,  and  sung  with  so  much  energy  and 
effect. 

"  If  there  is  any  thing  to  distinguish  Edinburgh  from  the 
other  second-rate  cities  of  the  empire,  we  must  expect  to 
find  it.  in  the  employments  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
It  has  no  commerce,  and  hardly  any  manufactures.    There, 
are  no  warehouses,  nor  steam-engines,  nor  extensive  wharfs,., 
nor  crowds  of  artizans.    One  does  not  see  there  the  flaming 
chimneys,  nor  the  pillars  of  smoke,  nor  the  many-wmdowfed 
buildings,  which,  at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow, 
denote  the  various  operations  ofthat  productive  labour  upon 
which  the  wealth  of  nations  has  its  chief  dependence.    Edifi- : 
burgh  is  chiefly  remarkable  .as  a  great  school  for  law,  philo- 
sophy, and  physic,  and  as  the  seatjof  jjistice  for  the  whole 
of  Scotland.    The  college  brings  together  every  year  about 
two  thousand  young  men,  who  pursue,  in  the  different  class- 
rooms, their  respective  branches  of  professional  education. 
At- the  High  .School  and  Academy,  which  are  devoted  to  the-; 
study  of  the  ancient  languages,  there  are  from  eight  hundred 
to  a  thotawwd  boys,  placed  under  the  tuition  of  ten  or  twelve  * 
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masters :.  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  rioticG,  that  the  rector, 
or  head-master,  of  the  latter  institution  is  a  clergyman- of 
the  church  of  England,  and  a  graduate  of  the  university  of 
Oxford.      If  to  these  regular  establishments  We  add  the 
private  grammar  schools,  and  lectures  in  alinost  every  depart- 
ment or  science,  it  will  appear,  that  Edinburgh,  as  a  place  of 
mere  instruction  and  intellectual  occupation,  is  distinguish- 
able from  every  other  town  in  the  united  kingdom.    In  short, 
the  ordinary  business  pursued  in  that  aspiring  place  requires 
the  exercise  of  mind;  and  even  the  drudgery  of  the  lowest, 
tmler  of  professional  men  has  something  in  it  of  a  literary 
cast.    Not  only  the  lawyer,  the  attorney  and  the  solicitor, 
require  the  qualification  'of  several  years  residence  at  college, 
but  even  their  clerks  and  assistants,  whose  multitude  no  man 
can  number,  must  have  read  Latin,  and  heard  lectures  on  the 
Institutes. and  Pandects.  V 

For  these  reasons  Edinburgh  is  necessarily  a  different 

{dace  from  other  towns  of  the  same  size  and  population, 
nstead  of  being  immersed  in  muslins,  sugar  and  coffee,  you 
find  the  active  portion  of  the  inhabitants  occupied  with 
theories  of  feudal  latf,  with  the  reasonings  of  the  judges^ 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Their  very  labour  is  among 
books,  and  opinions,  and  precedents;  and  men  who  are 
constantly  so  employed,  one  need  hardly  observe,  acmrire 
habits  of  acuteness  and  penetration  very  superior  to  tfioscs 
which  spring  from  the  intercourse  of  personsiwhose  "  talk 
is  of  bullocks."'  From  its  schools  and  its  occupations,,  we 
repeat,  Edinburgh  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  literary  place ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  an  Athens,  either  in  point  of  learning 
or  of  genius.  It  is  not  the  seat  Of  the  Muses;  and  the 
Graces  have  not  yet  found  their  way  so  far  towards  the 
Worth.,  It  has,  moreover,  been  too  much  talked  of  lately ; 
its  pretensions  are  much  too  high;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  most  people  from  a  distance,  who  mix  with  its  society, 
are  struck  witn  disappointment,  shrug  up  their  shoulders  at 
so  much  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  return  home 
laughing  at  the  expense  of  their  hosts. 

The  author  of  this  "  Dissection  of  Men  and  Things  in  the 
Scottish  Capital/"  is  obviously  a  North-countryman  himself* 
and  knows  more  about  the  "Modern  Athens  "  than  could 
have  been  acquired  during' one  short  visit  in  the  year  1822, 
He  shows,  indeed,  some  affection  for. his  native  land;  but  he; 
exhibits  also  the  most  convincing;  proofs,1  that  the  sour  leaven* 
of  disappointment  and  personal  chagrin  has  fermented  in' 
His  he^rt,  and  that  his  main  pleasure  is  to  abtise  tho$ewh6' 
had  not  sense  to.perceive,  or  generosity  to  reward  th*  exercise 
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it  animosity  than  .became  p 

mtsi    His  whiggery turns  the 

good  men,  wfioge  names  he 

d  among   others  against  Sh- 

so  much  admired  for  his  rare 

genius  as  he  is  beloved  for  his  frank,  mild,  and  warm-hearted 

'disposition.     The  author  should  have  remembered,  that  the 

'personalities  which  are  only  despised  in  a  London  newspaper, 

'are  apt  to  excite  deeper  feelings  of  disgust  and  execration, 

r  in  a  volume  which  has  been  two  years 

the  press. 

:6  whom  the  world  owes  the  Modern  Athens, 
he  a  reporter  for  a  morning  paper  in  this 
t  down  to  Scqtland,  at  the  era  of  the  EoyaJ 
1  discharge,  of  his  official  occupation.     His 

__    __  .___ yspaper  liave  evidently  served.,  in  part,  as 

materials  for  his  hook;  arid  the  rest  he  has  derived .  from 
thout  much  regard  to  the  Actual 
nay  be  right  to  mention,  at  the 
r.  of  this  article  was  likewise  in 
1  question ;  that  he  saw  touch  of 
,  and  can  vouch  for  his  accuracy 
as  he  had  neither  personal  nor 
it,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  viewed 
id  lowlanders  with  greater  bppar- 
)t  less  likely  to  appreciate  with 
i  animated  the.  various  actors  in 

an  Irish  labourer,  in  reply  to  one 

who  was.  contrasting  the  decorum 

Edinburgh  with  the  less  regular 

s  Majesty  when  he  entered  into 

ting  the  Irish,  "went  out  to* see 

1  let  the  king  see  you ' "    Great  pains 

>are  the  populace  of  the  northern 

ereign  like  a  '"' nation  of  gentle- 

men,"     Sir  W.  Scott  put  out  a  pamphlet,  entitled, '.'  Hints  to 

the  People  of  Edinburgh,"  In' which  he  effectually  reached; 

their  sense  of  propriety  through  the  medium  of  their  gride; 

and  the  result  certainly  was  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the 

Monitor,  as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  he  addressed  his  friendly 

advice.    The  locality,  besides,  of  the  modern  Athens  affords, 

advantages  for  the  display  of  royal  pageantry  which  hardly 

t^ny  qther  place  possesses.    The  inequality  of  fhe  ground 

present*  a  Variety  of 'natural  platforms  ftom  which  two  or, 
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tfct^himdred  thousand  people  could  command  a  full  view  of 

the  whole  procession,  without  the  slightest  rush  or  confusion* 

J$V$jitil\  the  main  source  of  the  order  and  decorum  which 

were  observed  arose  from  a  very  judicious  arrangement,  by 

j^hich  the  populace  were  themselves  converted  into  guardians 

Of  the. public  peace.    The  tradesmen  of  Edinburgh  xan  be 

reasoned  with, on  most  occasions ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 

make,  them  understand,  that  they  would  have  the  fullest 

enjoyment  of  the  splendid  scene  upon  which  their  hearts 

were  fixed,  by  preventing  all  disturbance  and  unnecessary 

locomotion.    With  this  view  they  were  marshalled  according 

to  their  several  callings,  under  the  heads  of  their  corporations ; 

dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  adorned  with  sashes  and  rib* 

bands,  and  had  suspended  round  their  necks  a  glittering  medal 

representing  the  national  order  .of  St.  Andrew.     In  fact,  the 

tittrig  was  so  well  got  up,  that  it  is  not  surprising  His  Majesty 

should  have  asked  where  the  mob  had  been  disposed  of.    It 

FW  altogether  %  holiday  exhibition,  prepared  and  executed 

lrithcoi*siderable  study  and  research,  and  in  reality  bearing 

pad  characters  upon  it  as  fully  to  justify  the  remark  of  the 

kouesi  Hibernian,  that  the  Scotch  went  forth  to  shew  them* 

ttim  to  the  king, 

But.  such  an  exhibition  could  not  be  repeated.  No  "  hints," 
nor  drilling,  nor  marshalling,  even  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Gis^t  Unknown,  could  revive  the  deep  feeling  of  affection  and 
reverence  with  which  George  the  Fourth  was  received  in  Scot** 
bud,  He  appeared  among  the  people  of  the  North  as  the  heir 
wd  representative  of  their  ancientkings ;  as  a  son  of  the  Stuarts, 
to  whose  memory  there  is  still  a  strong  and  lingering  attach- 
n*&;  and  therefore  as  a  prince  who  derived  his  right  to  the 
ikons,  from  his  relationship  to  the  blood-royal  of  their  own 
hod;  Since  the  Union,  Scotland  has  appeared  to  itself  to  have 
lank  down  into  the  rank  of  a  m£re  province,  added  to  the  terri- 
tory of  England,  and  as  no  longer  thought  of  in  the  light  of  an 
wient  kingdom,  jealous  of  its  rights,  and  proud  of  its  inde- 
pendence, Its  very  pame  is  on  most  occasions  passed  over ; 
*t|  inhabitants  were  fa,st  losing  their  place  as  a  people  among 
European  states,  and  the  time  seemed  at  hand  when  it  would 
Iti  entirely  forgotten,  that  a  crowa  had  ever  been  worn,  or  a 
sceptre  swayed  north  of  the  Tweed.  Nearly  two  hundred 
Jtars  had  expired  since  a  reigning  monarch  touched  the  soil 
rf  Scotland ;  for  which  reasons,  when  our  gracious  sovereign 
ftdfeed  his  visit,  the  people  at  large  seemed  to  think  them- 
wlyes  once  more  possessed  of  that  rank  and  consequence, 
which  they  sometimes  imagine  have  been  bartered  away  for 
ftejtt&rg  substantial  benefits  of  peace  and  wealth;  and  when 
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they  saw  the  crown,  the' sceptre  and  the  mace,  carried  brfork 
him  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  they  allowed  themselves  to 
be  satisfied,  that  though  the  glory  of  the  land  was  removed, 
it  had  not  altogether  departed.  . 

Such  feelings  were  necessarily  unknown,  in  Ireland,  in 
reference  to  the  royal  visit*  A  sovereign  of  England  could 
only  represent  in  that  country  the  conquerors  and  oppressor^ 
of  the  land,  which  he  went  to  honour ;  and,  even  in  despite, 
of  his  kindest  intentions,  revive  recollections  and  animosities 
which,  time  only  can  entirely  eradicate.  All  the  associations 
connected  with  English  royalty,  were  gall  and  bitterness  to 
the  deepest  prejudices  of  ah  Irishman :  whereas,  in  Scotland, 
the  national  pride  was.  soothed,  the  love  of  importance  was 
gratified,  and  all  the1  ardent  fealties  of  the  heart  found  free 
exercise  and  a. grateful  solace.  like  the  dance,  too,  of  the 
French  peasant's  family,  the  gratulation  of  the  Scotch  had 
in  it  something  of  devotion.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  religion 
mingled  in  the  festivities  of  the  royal  laridmg;  every  heart 
seemed  lifted,  up  with  thanksgiving,  that  the  king  should 
behold  so  large  a  portion  of  nis  dominions  in  prosperity, 
love,,  and  peace. 

The  author,  after  mentioning  how  little  a  spectator  is 
effected"  in  'London  by  a  procession  of  state  carriages  and 
horse,  guards,  "when  a'  crowd,  usually  formed  of  the  ift-' 
dressed  and  the  idle,  run  and  roar  about  the  cavalcade,-  the 
trumpeters  play  '  God  save  the  King/  the  attendants  wave 
their  hats  and  cheer,  and  the  spectacle,  having -passed 
through :  its  routine,  is  no  more  heeded,"  informs  us,  that 
"  with  this  experience  I  had  prepared  myself  for  being  dis- 
appointed in  that  spectacle  which  had  brought  Scotland 
together;  and  I  was  disappointed.  But  my  disappointment 
was  of  a  new  kind;  for  the  solemnity,  the  grandeur,  and  the 
effect  of  the  scene,  were  just  as  much  superior  to  what  I  had 
hoped  for,  as  !  those  of  any  analogous  scene  that  I  had 
witnessed  fell  below  the  anticipation.    The  Scots  are  un- 

S questionably  not  a  superstitious  people ;  neither  do  they  care 
or  parade.  Upon  ordinary  occasions^  too,  they  are  a  dis- 
puting and  quarrelling  rather  than  an  united  people;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  paid,  or  expect  to  be 
paid  for  it,  they  are  by. no. means  inordinate  in  their  loyalty. 
But  they  are  a  people  whose  feelings  have  the  depth  as  well 
as  the  placidity  of  still  waters,  &c.  &c.  The  operation  of 
those  feelings,  or. prejudices,  or  call  them. what  yckr*wU, 
produced  upon,  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  speaking  a  scene, 
or  rather  a.  succession  of  scenes,  of  a  more  intense  and 
powerful  interest  than  any  which  I  had  ever  witnessed,  or 
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indeed  could  have  pictured  to  myself  in  the  watinest  time 
and  mood  of  my  invagination.  I  had  thought  the  thronging 
of  the  people  to  Edinbugh  a  ridiculous  waste  of  timey  I  nad 
laughed  till  every  rib  of  me  ached,  at  the  fantastic  fooleries 
of  the  celts  and  archers,  and  the  grotesque  array  of  £h^ 
official  men ;  and .  founding  my  expectations  upon  these, 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  whole  matter  was  to  be 
a  farce  or  a  failure.  But  I  had  taken. wrong  data :  I  had 
formed  my  opinion  of  Scotland  from  the  same  persons,  that, 
to  the  injury  and  the  disgrace  of  Scotland,  forai  the  channel 
through  whicj*  the  British  government  sees  it;  and  therefore 
I  was  not  prepared  for  that  solemn  and  soul-stirring  display 
— that rush  of  the  whole  intellect  of  a  reflective,  and  of  the 
whole  heart  of  a  feeling  people,  adorned  and  kept  in  ihea-» 
sured  order,  by  that  intermixture  of  moral  tact  tod  national 
pride  which  was  exhibited  to  the  delighted  Kifcg  and:  the 
astonished  courtiers.  It  seemed  as  though  hundreds  of  years 
t^the  «croll  of  memory  had  been  unrolled ;  and  that  the  ifeople, 
caitying  the  civilization,  the  taste  and  the  science  of  the 
present  day  along  with  them,  had  gone  back  to  those  years 
when  Scotland  stood  alone,  independent  in  arms  and  in- 
vincible in  spirit.,, 

Here  follows  an  inflated  description  of  the  scenery  by 
which  the  author  was  surrounded,  whilst  he  stood  on  the 
leads  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House;  a  species  of  com- 
position in  which  truth  is  very  often  sacrificed  to  fancy,  and 
the  vulgar  rage  for  fine,  writing.-  In  passing  through  the 
apartments  of  the  fair  queen  of  Scotland-^-the  fairest*  says 
he,  and  all  things  considered,  perhaps  the  frailest  of  royal 
ladies — he  found  the  whole  localities  of  Rizzio's  murder, 
•well  preserved  both  in  appearance  and  tradition.  In  the 
second  place,  he  adds  with  all  the  delicacy  of  th6  Morning 
Chronicle,  4S I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  upon  the  leads, 
dressed  in  the  plain  tartan  of  her  adopted  c}an,  the  fair  Lady 
Glenorchy,  who  possesses  all  the  charms  of  Mary*  without 
any  of '  her  faults.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  a  finer 
woman;  I  am  sure  that  I  never  saw  one  in  whose  expression 
intellect  was  more  blended  with  sweetness,  or  spirit  softened 
and  enriched  by  modesty  and  grace."  Is  not  this  sufficiently 
bold  in  a  man  of  his  calling  ? 

iC  I' stood  thus  absorbed  till  about  mid*day,  at  which  time  thd 
flash'  rind  the  report  of  a  solitary  gun  from-  the*  royal  yacht  caught 
my  eye  and  my  ear,  and  made  me  start  into  recollection.  Just  then 
a  cloud  of  the  most  impenetrable  darkness  had  collected  behind, 
or  as  it  appeared  to  me,  around  the  castle,  which  made  the  Athens 
appear  as- if  her  in&gidtude  stretched  on  into  the  impenetrable* 


loom  f£  mfirpt,H<tff»  Bm£  I  Jmd  no  time-  to  pursue-  the  train  of 
e^hjig  t»  Which  that  would  Jiave  given  rise;  for  the  volleyed  cannon, 
*— flash  upon  flash,  and  peal  upon  peal,  and  the  huzzaing  people- 
shout  rijpon  shout,  and  cheer  after  cheer,  made  the  clhTp  and  moun- 
tains ring  around  me,  and  the  palace  rock  under  my  feet,  as  though 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  had  been  coming  together,  and  the 
Athens  had  been  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  maddening  of  her 
Sown  joy.  The  ships  in  the  roads  first  pealed  put  the  tale,  and  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Forth  were  enshrouded,  in  a  vesture  of  silvery 
smoke.  Anon  the  batteries  upon  the  Calton  took  up  the  tidings; 
And  their  rpar,  all  powerful  as  it  was,  wa§  almost  frowned  in  the 
voices  of  |he  thousands  which  thronged  that  romantic  hill.  La  an 
instant  the  same  deafening  sounds,  and  the  same  gleaming  hre% 
burst  away  from  $he  craggs  in  the  left;  and  the  cannon  and  the 
cry  continued  to  call  and  to  answer  to  each  other,  from  the  right- 
hand  and  from  the  left,  till  every  atom  of  the  air,"  &c.&c.' 

;  This  is  succeeded  by  a  tissue  of  bombast  and  egotism, 
jwjiieh  ^e  are  glad  to  pass  oyer.  Then  comes  a  little  bit  of 
fiction,  which  may  perhaps  be  believed  by  some  gently 
reader,  who  has  given  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into 
jgie  author's  hands.  "  Margaret  Sibbald,  an  able-bodied 
JKgfitfon  of  Fisher  Row,  had  been  induced,  through  the  comr 
pound  stimulus  of  curiosity  and  loyalty,  to  leave  her  home  a^l 
^breakfasted/ in  order  to  take  her  place  in  the  Royal  pro- 
fession. Margaret  had  stored  her  ample  leathern  pouc^ 
jy^th  a  pennyworth  of  parliament  cake*  m  order  to  support 
nature  through  this  praise-worthy  work;  but  Margaret's 
jeyeshad  been  so  much  feasted  that  Margaret's  stomach  had 
jbeen  forgotten.  Seeing  t$at  the  King  wore  a  hue  which  she 
,  did  n^t  .consider  as  the  hue  of  health,  and  judging  that  it 
might  arige  fronj  depletion,  induced  by  his  rocking  upon  thp 
waters,  she  elbowed  her  way  through  horsemen,  highlajodmen, 
archermen  cpid  official  men,  up  to  the  royal  carriage,  and 
drawing  fourth  her  only  cake,  held  it  up  to  his  Majesty, 
expressing  sorrow  that  his  royal  countenance  was  so  pale, 
and  assuring  him  that  if  she  had  had  any  thing  better  he 
would  have  got  it.  A  forward  stripling  of  the  guards  charged 
^lar^aret  sword  in  hand,  to  which  Margaret  replied,  'Ye 
weanfu  thing  of  a  labster!  ye  hae  nae  mense,  I  hae  dune 
mair  for  the  King  than  ye  either  do  or  help  to  do;  I  hae 
Borne  him  sax  bonnie  seamen  as  ere  hauled  a  rope  or  handled 
>  cutla^sV  It  was  however  no  time  for  prolonged  hos- 
tilities, and  so  Margaret  was  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  the 
.guardsman  not  noticed  in  the  procession/' . 

His  Majesty,  was  indeed  very  much  pleased  and  struck, 
when,  turning  the  comer  of  a  street,  he  first  came  in  sight  of 
the  Calton  hUlU  on  which  there  were  perhaps  not  fewer  than 


fflty  thousand  wjell  dressed  ..persona  waiting  to  tolut<e  theij 
j&yer^ign  as  he  passed.  He  exclaimed  audibly,  "How 
superb ! '  and  appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  moved.  The  re- 
porter gives  a  version  somewhat  different  in  words,  but 
agreeing  in  eflect  with  what  we  have  just  stated.  "  The  mass 
pf  shouting  and  gestaiic  people  who  hung  ypon  the  whole 
butting  side  of  thehill,  and  covered  every  part  ot  the  buildings, 
caineupon  him  with  a  shock  of  joy  and  a  touch  of  exultation, 
which  made  the  cold  state  of  the  monarch  give  way  to  the 
warm  feelings  of  the  man.  "  My  God !  that  is  altogether 
overpowering ! "  said  he,  snatching  off  his  hat  and  attempting 
ip  join  in  the  cheer;  bijt  his  voice  faltered,  and  tears,  which 
were  not  tears  of  sorrow,  suffused  his  eyes  and  watered  his 
cheeks/' 

T|te  author  is  very  much  out  of  humour  because  SJr  Walter 
§cott  has  omitted  to  describe  the  royal  visit  to  Scotland,  and 
t<)  \mmortalize  by  the  powers  of  his  genius  the  various  inT 
cedents  of  that  popular  event.  To  supply  this  defect,  he  ha* 
bimselfj  vejcy  gooct-naturedly*.composed  a  lengthy  chapter  on 
file  subject,  replete  with  second-hand  jokes,  and  enriched 
?ith  a  few  touches  of  obsolete  merriment.    No  doubt,  th$ 

Svee  and  the  drawing-room  presented  many  occasions  tor 
.  ifi  exercise  of  that  peculiar  talent,  which  he  appears  to  have 
cultivated.  The  company  was  not  very  select ;  and  as  the 
t$aiderit  gentry  of  the  North  are  not  much  accustomed  to 
teiautpe  of  $purts,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  guilty  of  many 
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ffm  to  the  satyrist,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  a  few 
Ignores  on  the  poverty,  and  pride  pf  the  Highlanders,  who, 
$  tlie  occasion  alluded  to,  sported  an  extent  of  tail  (fol- 
Iwera)  which  they  are  no  longer  able  to  m^tain.  But  the 
Indies  ape,  e^titlea  to  quarter,  whatever  may  be  the  amount 
w  tfteix  shortcomings  either  in  beauty  or  in  manners ;  for 
?e  are  .certain  they  always  do  their  test,  and  make  the  most 
of  all  that  nature  or  art  may  have  conferred  upon  them. 
*  In  tbteir  zeal,  however,  to  suit  the  royal  taste  in  the  ma-> 
twjty  of  the*  greater  part  of.  the  muster,  they  had  rather 
Ojer^iot  the  ma«rk.,  If  the  tale  of  that  taste  says  sooth,  the 
ifbwl  "  JEorty,^  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  country,  and 
which,  in  single  dignity  and  desire,  is  found  more  abundantly 
in  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  Athens  thaji  in  any  country, 
if  preceded  by  the  words  "  fat  and  fair,'*  which  in  that  land, 
wil  pre-eminently  in  that  city,  are  among  the  desiderata. 
lfe»M$  $uere  perchance  was  never  collected  before  a  pair  of 
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Yoyal  eyes  so  many  tall,  gaunt,  and  ungainly  figures,  ami 
never  offered  to  the  salutation  of  a  pair  of  royal  lips  so  many 
sunken  and  sinewy  cheeks.-^-I  could  not  help  being*  struct: 
with  the  extreme  solemnity  of  die  whole.  There  was:  none 
of  that  jaunty  lightness  of  step,  and  that  soft  and  flexible 
turning  of  the  body,  which  I  have  remarked  on  similar 
occasions  in  other  places.  The  whole  moved  on  solemn  and 
erect,  as  though  it  had  been  the  Scotch  Greys  approaching  to 
a  charge,  or  the  Forty-second  to  a  crossing  of  bayonets. 
Their  features  expressed  intelligence  in  manv  instances,  and 
pride  in' all;  but  I  saw  not  much  that  I  could  call  beauty. — - 
The  space  which  could  be  allotted  to  each  for  the  doing  of 
a  salutation  was  "excessively  brief;  and  what  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  ladies  and  the  scowling  of  the  heavens,  it  had 
fSorethe  air  of  a  funeral  procession  than  .of  a  festive  as- 
sembly. When  it  was  over,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  thef 
daughters  of  Caledonia  found  out,  that  though  they  could  b£ 
gorgeous  at  a  drawing-room,  they  could  not  be  gay.  They 
did  not;  indeed,  look  like  "  fishes  out  of  the  water;"  but 
they  looked  like  fishes  that  had  never  been  in  it.  It  was  so 
novel  in  itself,  and  they  had  so  exhausted  themselves  in  the 
preparation,  that  the  parade  itself  was  gloomy ;  and  though 
it  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  high  talents 
and  higher  pride  among  them,  it  also  afforded  proof,  that 
lime  and  change  would  neither  be  idle  nor  in  haste,  if  they 
were  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  gliding  and  glittering  at  - 
court."  .  > 

This  description,  we  admit;  transgresses  more  upon  kind- 
ness than  upon  truth.    Few  ladies  look  well  when  highly 
dressed;  and  it  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  drawing- 
room  at  Holyrood  palace  did  not  furnish  an  exception  to  t£e** 
general  rule.    Our  attention  was  drawn  to  this  rather  un-> 
gallant  observation  by  a  young  countrywoman  of  our  own, 
who,  after  having  witnessed  the  array  of  northern  beauties, 
declared,  that  she  "  had  never  seen  so  many  plain  women  in' 
her  life."  In  the  article  of  female  charms,  Nature  is  assuredly 
very  capricious  in  Scotland:    When  she  fixes  on  a  favourite, 
she  gives  to  her  the  spoils  of  ten;  and  in  order  to  deck  out 
a  Mary  with  all w  the  captivating' charms  of  her  sex,  shede-' 
*  prives  a  hundred  of  that  more  desirable  portion  which  in', 
other  countries  hardly  any  one  is  without.    But  we  leave 
these  trifles,  in  order  to  devote  the  few  pages  set  apart  for 
this  article,  to  a  consideration  of  that  more  general  '*-disv« 
section  of  men  and  things"  which  is  set  forth  in  the  modern 
Athens.         . 

On  the  political  state  of  Scotland  we  are  here  presented; 
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with  a  long  tirade,  abridged  evidently  from  the  speeches  of 
certain  orators,  whose  eloquence  is  known  to  claim  the  largest 
portion  of  the  parliamentary  columns  in  our  more  popular 
newspapers.  The  statements  and  arguments  are  perfecly 
familiar  to  all  readers.  Chapter  Seventh  treats  of  Athenian 
Learning — Causes  of  its  Decline — Professors — Philosophers. 
—University — Patronage — Athenian  Parsons,  &c.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  author  is  very  desirous  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  college  of  Edinburgh  is  sinking  rapidly— ~ 
that  her  philosophers  are  no  more^-and  that  her  great  miff 
dical  teachers  have  completely  died  out  without  leaving  any 
succession.  But  these  statements  are  not  to  be  taken  literally. 
The  age  of  metaphysics  has  indeed  passed  by,  and  Dugakjl 
Stewart  and  his  works  appear  to  be  equally  forgotten. 
Gregory,  Munro,  and  some  other  names  equally  great,  have* 
no  doubt,  disappeared,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  men  who 
have  still  names  to  gain ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  vicissi- 
tudes, from  which  no  establishment  is  exempted,  the  sciences, 
of  medicine  and  law  are  as  witil  taught  as  they  used  to  be. in 
.  ghterdays.  But  our  author  maintains,  that  the  case  is. ul* 
terly  hopeless,  and  that  the  "  Athenian  university,  pressed' 
down  by  the  general  circumstances  of  the  Athens,  anAj*$ 
more  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  own  patronage, 
has.  sunk  to  nse  no  more." 

But  the  calamity  which  has  befallen  Edinburgh  is,  it  seems, 
of  an  epidemicifcature,  and  is  advancing  with  rapid  steps  to 
overwhelm  ourwn  universities  atilty.  If  it  were  not,  says  this, 
learned  dissector  of  men  and  things',  that  '•  there  are  fellow- 
ships, fat  dinners,  facilities  for  juvenile  dissipation,  church 
Mm  other  livings,  a  key  to  certain  offices,  and  generalnomi- 
jd  efclat,  which  in  so  far  serves  as  a  substitute  for  real  in- 
jftation,  it  is  very  possible  that  several  halls  in  Oxford  and 
Guabridge  would  be  abandoned  to  bats  and  spiders— that. 
'th$  two  eyes  of  England '  would  be  left  for  daws  to  peck  at: 
and  it  was  pretty  plain  to  me,  from  the  general  tenour  of  the 
Athenian  feeling,  as  expressed  in  the  Athenian  speech,  that* 
if  the  attendance  of  certain  classes  of  her  university  were  not. 
wquired  for  those  who  plaster  the  consciences  of  (Jaledoniw 
sinners,  and  who  bring  down  the  tone  of  the  Caledo'niatt 

tnlse,  or  the  Caledonian  purse,  the  learned  Thebans  would 
e  allowed  to  deliver  their  prelections  to  the  storms  of  the 
vale  and  the  beam  of  the  timber" 

la  other  words,  if.  education  were  not  wanted,  schools  aud 
colleges  would  become  quite  unnecessary :  and  we  want  no 
stronger  proof  to  satisfy  us  that  the  reporter  is  very  ignorant 
*d  stupid,  than  what  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  welHmown 
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fefct,  that  etefrya^idefmical  estAfishment  in  thekiiigdofti  faasT 

recently  increased  vSrymuch  in  number,  and  particularly  fh*? 

two  universities  of  England.    The  general  illuminatibri.  of  t£ftl 

public  mind  will  never  tend  to  diminish  the  importance  ribf* 

lessen  the  popularity  of  our  colleges.  It  may  be  found  neee^ 

saty,  perhaps,  to  modify  the  system  of  instruction  so  as  tcB 

A^et;  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 

of  discovery  in  the  physical  sciences ;  but  there  is  not  m  flfie 

nature  of  tlungs  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  extensfect-of 

knowledge  among  the  great  body  of  the  people  will  crrftr 

Supersede  the  propriety  of  a  regular  and  profound  education? 

On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found,  that  deep  learning  is  just  so* 

much  the  more  necessary  in  professional  men,  whensoever  tiW 

ldss  instructed  classes  of  the  comnttunity  take  upon:  them  ity 

speculate  and  dogmatize  in  matters  of  scientific  research:' 

tod  we  may  illustrate  this  statement  by  «r  reference  to  tW 

literary  history  of  Edinburgh,  as  exhibited  in  the  following1 

paragraph:  _  ■  < 

•"■"«'•  ■*&&  .  ■  *•  * 

.  "  In  their  philosophical  opinions,  the  Athenians  are  an  absolute; 

pendulum,  and  when  the  history  of  their  swingings  this  way 


that  way  is  looked  at,  they  seem  to  be  %  pendulum  which  has*  n» 
cSnftmued  stimulus  of  motion.*'  (Who,  l>y  the  by,  ever  spoke*  df  a. 
prenduium  being  moved  Of  a  stimulus  ?)  «  but  of  which  tM  ^sidfflaj, 
tions,  though  not  fewer  in  numher,  gradually  become  more  ioxr 
more  insignificant  m  range.  While  David  Hume  was  lord  of  the 
ascendant,  the  Athenians  doubted  evfcry  things  but  their  <**& 
Wisdom  and  importance;  tittSer  Ada*  Smith;-  they  consider*** 
'  moral  sentiments  *  as  being  valuable  only  in  «  theory^"  and) 
learned  ^economy'  in  their  "  politics  by  bringing  all  their  vicdft 
and  votes  to  thfe  best  market.  (Poor  sort  of  humour  all  thfsjfe 
*}  lender  Robertson,  they  knew  all  history;  and  with  Blair,  ej 
sentence  was  taken  from  the  storehouse  of  the  belles  lettres,  , 
measured  by  the  gauge  of  rhetoric.  When  Reed  and  ^UL 
Stewart  turned  the  tables  upon  the  sceptics,  the  Athenians  were, 
efatirely  composed  of  intellectual  or  of  active  powers,  ariif  tfey 
were  drawn  and  held  by  the  sweetest  cords  of  association 
With  Flayfair,  they  attempted  to  go  quietly  to  the  very  dejfrtft 
of  philosophic  systetns ;  and  anon,  they  started  to  the  moon  wWt 
ft.  Brewster.  While  Lesslie  was  new,  they  burned  and  sweated 
with  him  in  all  the  ardour  of  radiant  caloric;  and. now  they  lie 
ufcwra  mossy  banks,  prepared  for  them  by  Brewster,  Jamiesan* 
awl  Sir  Greorge,  and... listen  to  the  tales  of  Sir  Walter  or  the! 
ghost  stories  of  Dr*  Hibbert.  So  change  the  phases  of  the  mopo* 
npw  beamy,  anon  blank:  now  pushing  her  horns  eastward,  npw 
^estward^-but  still  the  same,  dark  globe,  without  light,  save  that^ 
which  it!  has  at  second  hand  from  another." 

aimed  author  take*  grqat  pleasure  in  laughing,  at  tbm 
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Athenian*  savants,  and  in  holding  up  to  ridicule  their  gravest 
pursuits.  He  reserves  all  his  favour  arid  kind  words  for  the 
ftopk,  the  mechanics  and  the  peasantry ;  whom  he  is  pleased 
to  elevate  to  a  station  higher  than  their  merits,  intellectual  or 
moral,  will  justify,  and  to  describe  as  being  at  once  the  honour 
and  support  of  the  Scottish  character.    All  the  great  and  the 

CI  among  our  northern  neighbours  spring  up  from  the 
•house  or  cottage;  and  nothing,  it  should  seem,  dis-' 
qoalifies  a  Scottish  youth  so  effectually  for  being  either 
a  scholar  or  a  man  of  sense,  as  the  unfortunate  circumstance'1 
of  having  been  born  in  some  degree  of  affluence,  and  of 
having  lived  in  comfort  and  cleanliness  the  few  first  years  of 
his  life.  The  following  narrative  will  amuse  the  reader,  and 
more  particularly  when  he  is  informed,  that  the  subject  of  it 
is  the  celebrated  professor  with  whom  the  Athenians' are  said 
to  have  "  burned  and  sweated  in  all  the  ardour  of  radical 
qaloric/'  j 

"  His'  father  rented  a  small  farm  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife, 
and  had  it  riot  been  that  accident  revealed  tbe  genius  of  the  infant, 
philosopher,  first  to  the  village  parson,  next  through  his  advicfe 
to  the  learned  professors  of   St.  Andrew's,   arid,  lastly,  through 
the  wisdom  of  that  advice,  to  the  world  at  large,  his  exper&npts, 
Aight  have  been  confined  to  composts  for  the  fields,  instead  of 
compositions  for  the  furtherance  of  science ;  and  his  speculations, 
iist^d  of  grasping  the   globes    of  the'  earth  and  the  heavens, 
might  never  have  soared  above    a  globe  turnip — the  future  phi- 
lotopher,   as  was  once  the  case  with  nearly  ail  the  nascent  phi- 
losophers' of   Scotland,    divided  the   year  between  the  study  of 
learning  and  the  observation  of  nature.    When  winter  had  spoiled 
tie  fields  of  their  beauty,  and  driven  the  shepherds  and  cowherds 
into  the  villages,  be  went  to  school ;  where  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon*, 
Ktifmdn's  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  and  Dilworth's  Arith- 
tilkk>  by  turns  expanded  his' wisdom  or  perplexed  his  ingenuity; 
aid  when  the  fields  were  again  in  flower,  and  the  birds  in  song, 
fe  was  sent  forth  to  observe  the  progress  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  notice  t  the   revolutions  of  suns,  and  feel  the  practical  phi- 
losophy of  wind  and  rain.    In  order  that  there  might  be  economy  as 
well  as  information  in  his  employment  during  the  latter  season,  he 
Wttinipined  to  attend  to  the  movements  of  ms  father's  cows  as  weifc 
tt  to  those  of  nature ;  and  until  he  had  reached  nearly  the  end  of  hfir 
twelfth  yeari  it  remained  doubtful  whether  cattle  or  causation  was  to ' 
be  the  future  business  and  glory  of  his  life.    In  the  summer  of  that 
jfear,  however,  the  die  was  cast,  arid  nevter'was  turning  up  more  phi- 
IoBojphically  fortunate,  orjmbre  fortunate  for  philosophy.    In  one  bf 
tnose  village  libraries  which  often  contained  more  rich'  variety  of  lore . 
4an  is-  to  be  found  among  the  countless  volumes  of  even  an  Athenian , 
repository  of  books,  he  had  found  a  UiumfcM  and  boardle&rttopy  6t 
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Simpson's  Euclid,,  which  might  in  its  time  have  perplexe4  the  wits  of 
ten  successive  classes  at  St.  Andrew's.  By  that  strong  intuition 
which  ever  characterizes  superior  genius,  even  at  its  earliest  dawn, 
he  found  out  that  this  was  a  volume  worthy  of  being  read;  and 
throwing  aside  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Kirk,  as  well  as  the 
Exploits  of  George  Buchanan,  the  History '  of  Buchhaven,  the 
exquisite  biography  of  Paddy  from  Cork,  he  set  fondly  and  furiously 
to  work  upon  Simpson's  Euclid,  preparing  his  floor  and  drawing  his. 
diagrams  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  mate- 
rials as  the  philosophers  of  antiquity*  The  smooth  grassy  .sod 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  the  abacus,  and  the  cows  generously 
supplied  him  with  a  substitute  for  the  sand.  Spreading  and  smoothing 
that  substitute  with  his, bare  foot,  he  .engraved  upon  it  with  his 
finger  the  mystic  lines  and  letters ;  and  with  book  in  hand,  proceeded 
to  establish  the  elementary  principles  of  geometry,  heedless  though 
die  cows  should,  in  the  mean  time,  scale  the  fence,  and  carry  xh& 
neighbouring  corn  by  a  coup  de  la  bouche. 

"  One  day,  as  he  was  occupied  in  this  learned  work,  the  parson  ^of 
the  village  happened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,,  pacing 
backwards  £nd  forwards,  and  cudgelling  his  reluctant  and  retentive 
brains,  for  as  much  of  the  raw  material  of  sermonizing  as  wQuld  serve 
to  put  him  and  his  parishioners  over  the  ensuing  Sunday.    While  he 
paced!  and  pleaded  with  his  sluggish  spirit,  his  ear  was  assailed  by 
3r  continual  mumbling  of  voice  through  the  hedge,  which  caught 
so  much  stronger  a  lipid  of  him  than  he  could  do  of  his.  sermon, 
that  his  steps  and  his  study  were  both  brought  to  a  dead  stand,  and 
his  outward  ears  perked  up  in  the  fondest  attitude  of  listening. 
Ministers  as  well  as  men  often  remember  the  words  of  that  of 
which  they  were  never  able  to  grapple  with  the  meaning ;  and  thus, 
though  the  old  parson  did  not  exactly  comprehend  the  extent  of 
that  proposition,  the  diagram  of  which  the  young  philosopher  had 
traced  upon  his 'soft  abacus,  and  the  demonstration  of  which  he  was 
rehearsing  in  very  solemn  tones,  yet  he  remembered  that  such  words 
had  been  used  by  one  of  the  professors  in  that  part  of  his  academic 
course  which  he  had  never  understood.    The  parson  was  astonished,, 
and,  for  a  moment,  he  doubted  the  evidence  of  those  ears  upon 
which  he  had  had  to  depend  through  a  long  life.     He  tried  the  one; 
it  caught   *  the  angles  of  the  base  of 'an  isosceles  triangle  ;*   he 
tried  the  other,  it  continued  die'  enunciation,    '  are  equal  to  one 
another/    He  poked  his  head  halfway  through  the  hedge,  and  the 
auxiliary  testimony  of  his  eyes  and  spectacles  confirmed  that  of  his 
ears.    He  saw  the  abacus,  the  book,  and  the  student,  and  forthwith 
descended  to  the  village,  big  and  puffing  with  the  tale.    A  visit 
from  the  parson  at  any  other  hour  than  that  of  dinner,  is  always  an 
ominous  matter  to  some  of  the  family  of  a  Scotch  peasant.    If  the 
young  folks  be  children,  they  dread  the  catechism.    If  more  ad- 
vanced, there  are  occasional  terrors  of  that  Scotch  tread-mill,  which 
is.  trodden  alone  an<J  m  presence  of  the  assembled  congregation. 
Tflje  mother  of  the  philosopher  had  nothing  to  dread  upon  either  of 
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these  grounds,  but  still  she  felt  all  the  glow  of  a  woman's  curiosity 
•when  the  parson  approached  her  husband  with  so  hasty  steps  and  so 
important  looks. 

r  t*  «  Well,  Mr.  Lascelles/  said  the  parson,  c  you  must  take  care  of 
Sock,  and  that  forthwith,  for  I  am  thinking  that  he  is  a  genus.9 . . 
.    "  «•  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  sir/  replied  Mr.Lapcelles,  lifting  his 
bonnet,  but  he  is  very » young,  ■  and  will  get  steadier  as  he  grows  up. 

Has  he  been  letting  the  cows  eat  your  corn  ?'  

."  '  The  Lord  forbid  either  the  one  thing  or  the  other,'  said  the 
parson*- r  '  He  is  a  genus,  a  mathematical  genus,  and  will  be  an 
nonour  to  the  parish  when  we  are  both  dead  and  gone.'. 
-  "  The  father  now  understood  that  the  words  which  he  had  at  first 
considered -as  lamentation  were  laudatory ;  the  fatted  calf  was 
killed,  the  parson  was  feasted,  the  boy  taken  from  the  cows,  and 
sent  to  college— and  the  result  is — a  perfect' Anak  in  philosophy."    • 

___  /»  *  *  * 

We  can  venture  on  no  more  than  one  additional  extract, 
which  contains  a  small  portion  of  truth  with  a  great  deal  of 
exoneration,  and  mis-statement.  Speaking  of  .the  Modern 
Aliens,  he  recapitulates  his  observations  as  follows : — 

-  "I  have  said,  and  I  dare  themselves  to  deny  it,  that  her  men  in 
office  are  a  trifling  and  trucklingrace ;  I  have  said,  and  I  dare  them- 
selves to  deny  it,  that  a  great  mass  of  her  scribes  unite  the  worst 
propensities  of  the  Jew  with  none  of  the  best  of  the ;  attorney ; 
I  have  said,  and  I  dare  them  to  deny  it,  that  her  schools  of  phi- 
losophy have  fallen  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  and .  that  her  phi- 
losophical societies  pursue  trifles  from  which  even  schoolboys  would 
turn  with  disdain;: and  I  have  said,  that  hex  gentry  have  neither 
the  capacity  nor  die  means  of  encouraging  the  sciences,  literature, 
land  the  fine  arts :  but  though  I  have  said  thus,  and  said  it  from 
personal-— perhaps  painful  observation,  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  in 
point  of  intellect,  and  all  matters  considered  in  pdint  of  conduct,  the 
populace  of  the  Athens  are  far  superior  to  any  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted; When  I;  visited' the  public  libraries,  the  men  whom  I  found 
borrowing  the  .classical  and  philosophical  books  wore  aprons,  while 
the  occasional  lady  or.  gentleman  that  I  saw  there  was  satisfied  with 
the  romance  of  the  wed:,  or  the  pamphlet  of  the  day.  .  ^  You  find  one 
man  laying  aside  his  apron  to  consult  Adam  Smith,  djspute  with 
Mai  thus,,  or  rejudge  the  judges  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  another 
will  be  found  solving  mathematical  problems/  or  constructing  archi- 
tectural .plans ;  and  all  the  less  proficient  will  be  found  attending 
evening  classes,  at  which  they  are  instructed,  by  able  teachers,  and 
for  reasonable  fees.  Society  is  indeed  as  it  were  reversed  in  the 
Athens :  the  men  of  the  law  give  their  evenings  to  Bacchus ;  those 
who  are  called  philosophers  give  theirs  to  butterflies :  the  ladies  asso- 
ciate for  the  purposes  of  gOsripping;  and  the  gentlemen  with :  praise- 
worthy gallantry  assist  the  ladies ;-  while  the  artizans  pursue  litera- 
ture and  study  philosophy.  Thud,  although  there  *be  more  both  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other  m  the  Athens  than  one  would  at  first  sight 
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suppose,  fee  suppotttti^ri  is  excusable,  because  they  are  hoFto  be 
{bund  where  one  would  first  and  most  naturally  seek  for  them."       "' 

The  eulogy  of  the'  Edinburgh  populace  is  .finished  by  the 
most  solemn  assurance,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  supported 
by  a  regular  series  of  historical  facts,  that  the  said  popill&ce. 
compose  the  most  tremendous  mob  that  is  any  where  to  be? 
met  .with  on  the  face  of  the   efcirth.    They  conspire  ^tht 
a  degree  of  secrecy  which  puts  to  the  blush  the  antiquat$d| 
affair'' of  the  gunpowder  plot,  as  well  as  the  more  modern; 
triumphs  of  our  English  radicalism;  whilst,  in  regaid  to  the 
execution,  they  break  heads  and  windows  in  a  style  so, 
truly  scientific  and  philosophical,  that  the  police  look  on; 
as  if  they  were  witnessing  an  experiment  in  the  Institute,! 
and  the  dragoons  are  struck  into  the  profoundest  awe  by 
ike  learned  exhibition  of  so  much  constitutional  laiofoledjgje. 
Every  shout  indicates  that  the  fellows  are  deeply  read  in 
Adam  Smith,  that  they  have  disputed  with  Malthus,  ifttf 
written  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review;  and  every  cflHfc 
jgf  rlamps  and  window-glass  proves  to  "a  demonstration/that 
the  rioters  have  just  risen: from  Euclid,  refreshed  their  inia* 
filiations  with  the  Mechaniqne  Celeste  of  La  Plac6,  and 
studied  the  laws  of  projectiles  in  the  volumes  of  Newtou; 
Is  it  any  longer  surprising  that  the  modern  -Athens  should  be 
(esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  when  her  in- 
habitants combine  in  their  characters  the  widely  different 
talents  of  mobbing  their  magistrates,  burning  down  houses, 
breaking  windows;  murdering  watchmen,  and  solving  matter 
matical  problems !     But  to  do  the  people  justice,  we  think  it 
right  to  oppose  our  experience  to  that  of  the  reporter,  and 
declare,  that  the  mechanics  of  Edinburgh,  generally  speaking, 
are  very  like  their  brethren  in  other  towns ;  having  no  di* 
cided  superiority  either  in  conducting  mobs  or  in  pursuing 
philosophical  inquiries.      At  all   events,  they  have  sense 
enough  to  discover,  that  an  author  who  writes  about  them, 
like  the  one  now  before  us,  is  either  very  silly  or  very 
ignorant;  that  he  either  knows  them  not  at  all,  orhasde^ 
"teicthined,  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  to  say  that  which  is 
liot  true,  '•'.".- 

In  all  second-rate  places  and  persons  there  is  usually 
a  good  deal  of  pretence,  and  sometimes  a  large  portion  erf 
self-complacency.  Edinburgh,  it  cannot  bo  denied,  has  feer 
•share  of  these  qualities ;  still  we  should  hope,  she  cannot  be 
•quite  so  bad,  as  not  to  justify  her  friends  in  questioning  the 
likeness  which  is  given  of  her  in  the  following  description 
with  which  we  conclude  Our  critique.  -.:.•': 
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:  "  The  Athene  boasts  of  herself  as  a  model  of  elegance  tod 
Gf  taste :  I  foun4  her  a  compound  of  squalour  and  vulgarity; 
She  boasts  of  her  philosophy;  I  found  it  pursuing  thistle* 
down  over  the  wilderness.  She  boasts  of  her  literary  spirit ; 
I  found  her  literature  a  mere  disjointed  skeleton,  or  rather 
the  cast-skin  of  a  toothless  serpent.  She  boastsof  her  public 
spirit;  I  found  almost 'every  man  pursuing  his  own  petty 
interests,  by  the  most  sinister  and  contemptible  means;  and, 
perchance,  the  most  noisy  of  her  patriots  standing  open-* 
mouthed,  if  so  that  the  very  smallest  fragment  of  place  or 
pension  might  drop  into  them*  She  boasts  of  the  encou-* 
ragement  that  she  has  given  to  genius:  I  looked  into  the 
record/  and  I  found  that  every  man  of  genius,  who  had 
depended  upon  her  patronage,  had  been  debauched  and 
starved.  She  boasts  of  the  purity  of  her  manners :  I  found 
the  one  sex  engaged  in  slander  as  a  trade,  and  the 'other  in 
low  sensuality  as  a  profession.  Under  those  findings— and 
they  required  not  to  be  sought,— I  had  no  alternative  for  my 
judgment.  When  she  redeems  herself  from  them,  and  be-» 
feomes  in  reality  even  something  like  what  she  would  call 
herself  in  name,  let  her  then  make  comparisons  with  the 
Gem  of  ancient  Greece." 
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~  of  Students  in  the  University.  By  Miles  Bland,  B,D< 
F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Recton  of  Ltlley,  Herts,  and  late  Fellow 
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a; — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  Designed  for 
Students  in  the  University.  By  W.  Whewett,  M.A.  F,M>S> 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll  Camb.  1  vol.  8vo. 

3.— A  Treatise  on  Dynamics.  By.  W.  Whewell,  M*A> 
F.R.S.  1  vol.  8vo.    Cambridge/  Deighton.     1 824. 

■  - 

It  has  been  a  charge  often  reiterated  against  our  universities* 
by  northern  calumniators  and  ignorant  political  economists* 
that  they  are  content  to  grow  old  and  fat  in  the  errors  and 
prejudices  of  former  ages,  and  never  manifest  any: of  .that 
spirit  of  improvement  so  rigorously  and  continually  exerted 
in  all  other  places  and  all  other  institutions,  and  which  forms 
the  characteristic  boast  of  modern  times. 
-  One  instance  amcftig  many  which;  might  be  adduced  of 
the  falsehood  of  such  representations,  may  be  found  in  the 
slightest  glance  at  the  progressive  improvement  in  mathe- 
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suppo  .j.^nfuiatical  writers,  which  the  Uni- 

foun  ^  .    .^  .tcll  regularly  displaying  since  the 

rj  "* r  -^  .  i  :h*»  improvement  the  works  just 

«viic*  of  eminent  examples.     To  say 

^  -  fcy.    m^rtance  of  these  studies  in  general, 

■  ._^  .^ut?  of  the  two  branches  of  mechanics 

>  .  ^    >  gating  to  the  objects  of  academical 

..w*t*e  will  be  unnecessary.    To  those  who 

a*  jo)uainted  with  the  sort  of  intellectual 

.,  ^t«.*i  for  promoting  the  ends  of  an  university 

a.   **  tHieiting  the  faculties,  and  strengthening 

..    *fc?  mind,  little  need  be  said  in  favour  of  that 

_j*  deficiency  of  which  the  elementary  works  now 

\^  **  u  waded  to  contribute. 

^   4W\»«*  °*  discovery  in  mechanics  and  hydrostatics, 

^  .i  jie  present  age  to  have  arrived  at  that  state  of 

^J^m*  **  which  the  whole  may  be  combined  into  a  sya- 

v    «.»£H*uc  much  apprehension  that  any  new  developement 

"t^jutwutal  truths  will  compel  us  to  pull  it  to  pieces,  and 

JL^  jttocher  upon  new  principles.     We  shall  be  the  better 

*>*  *.*  judge  of  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  a  system  so 

■j^^i.  it  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  progressive  advance 

,',  -V*e  sciences  which  former  ages  have  manifested. 

Some  of  the  grand  principles  of  mechanical  forces  were 
ffecritxl  by  the  profound  genius  of  Archimedes :  but,  from 
)^  time  down  to  a  comparatively  very  recent  age,  it  is  re- 
ittrkable  what  very  little  progress  was  made.  It  may  be 
j&ftly  said,  that  nothing  of  importance  was  added  to  our 
knowledge  on  these  subjects  till  the  time  of  Galileo.  The 
first  work  of  that  distinguished  philosopher,  appeared  in 
1592,  and  in  it  he  has  given  the  general  principle  of  the  me- 
chanical powers.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  many  subse- 
auent  investigations  of  considerable  importance  respecting 
ie  theory  of  motion.  He  observed  the  equal  velocities  of 
falling  bodies  when  the  resistance  of.  the  air  is  taken  away. 
He  pointed  out  the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum.  He  deter- 
mined the  parabolic  path  of  projectiles  and  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies.  Toricelli,  his  pupil,  added  to  his  researches  some 
new  truths  respecting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of 
bodies  :  and  Des  Cartes  paved  the  way  for  the  investigation 
of  motion  in  an  orbit,  by  considering  all  motion  to  be  na- 
turally rectilinear,  and  that  any.  deflection  from  that  direction 
must  be  owing  to  some  force  constantly  acting  on  the  body 
from  a  central  point,  and  urging  it  ixf  move  in  a  curve  to 
which  its  rectilinear  motion  would  be  a  tangent. 

Huyghens,  in  1669,  laid  down  die  laws  of  collision  and  the 
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principles  of  the  pendulum:  but  it  was  reserved  for  Newton 
to  push  these  researches  into  yet  more  hidden  regions.  In 
ArPrincipia,  considered  as  a  mechanical  wort,  we  find 
this  grand  distinction,  that  here,  for  the  first  time,  the  in- 
troduction of  infinitesimal  quantities  enables  us  to  trace 
mechanical  effects  to  their  nascent  state,  and  thus  deduce 
many  conclusions  which  could  not  have  been  attained  by  any 
other  method.  Here  a  transition  was  made  from  the  consi- 
deration of  forces  acting  at  stated  intervals  to  that  of  forces 
acting  continually ;  and  from  forces  constant  in  quantity  and 
direction  to  those  which  converge  to  a  point,  and  vary  as 
any  function  of  the  distance  from  that  point.  Hence  was 
the  grand  system  of  dynamics  deduced. 

The  Essay  of  John  feernoulli,  in  1724,  on  the  Communica- 
tion of  Motion,  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  which  was  so 
long  supported  by  the  arguments  of  several  first-rate  mathe- 
raaticians  on  either  side,  respecting  what  was  termed  the  vis 
ma  and  the  vis  mortua, — a  controversy  which  it  is  now  uni- 
versally agreed  arose  solely  from  the  two  parties  using 
different  terms  to  mean  the  same  thing ;  but  like  many  other 
controversies,  it  was  the  means  of  eliciting  many  researches 
of  great  value.  The  names  of  Maclaurin,  Jurin,  Bernoulli 
and  S'Gravesande,  are  among  those  whose  labours  were 
most  conspicuous  during  this  period ;  and  from  the  great 
principles  which  had  now  been  laid  down,  it  was  a  more 
*asy  task  to  deduce  the  further  truths  of  the  science,  as  well 
as  its  practical  applications.  Of  the  latter,  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary here  to  speak,  as  they  have  little  connexion  with  an 
elementary  treatise  professedly  devoted  to  the  theory  of  the 
science.  The  discoveries  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  paved  the 
way  for  all  the  more  extended  and  refined  investigations 
which  have  characterized  the  more  modern  age  of  D  Alem- 
bert.  La  Grange  and  La  Place.  The  application  of  the 
taionary  or  differential  calculus  to  the  principles  of  mecha- 
nics, already  laid  down,  enabled  those  distinguished  philo- 
sophers to  investigate  the  most  refined  theorems,  and  solve 
fte  most  abstruse  problems,  which  required  equations  to 
express  the  nature  of  the  gradual  changes  which  the  supposed 
conditions  would  produce.  This  was  in  fact  precisely  the  pro- 
fifiee  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  to  this  purpose  it  was 
uaost  profoundly  and  assiduously  applied.  .  To  enumerate  the 
-  names  or  particularize  the  labours  of  the  distinguished  me- 
chanicians of  the  last  and  the  present*  century  would  far 
exceed  our  limits.  We  must  only  briefly  advert  to  the 
systematic  form  in  which  the  principles  of  the  science  were 
aow^rawn  up  by  several  eminent  persdns.    The  Mtecanique 
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Analytique  of  La  Grange  has'  been  justly  regarded  as  ^ 
most  complete  standard  work  on  the  subject,  not  to  meiitio* 
several  of  inferior  reputation.    In  England  varKhfe'ttfetttiaes* 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate,  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared.    Those  by  Keill,  Gregory,  &c  w6re  weB 
known,  and  justly  appreciated.    For  academical  instruction, 
the  work  of  Dr.  Wood  is,  in  clearness  and  precision,  ojie  of 
the  best  that  our  own,  or,  we  believe,  any  other  country  has 
produced.    Our  continental  neighbours  have  meanwhile  Jbeea 
assiduously  employed  In  composing  elementary  and   sysr 
tematic  treatises  01  a  more  extensive  and  elaborate  descrij)r 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  some  more  extended  system 
was  much  wanted  by  students  in  this  country.    The  work* 
of  M.M.  Prony,  Poisson,  &c.  are  characterized  by  all  the 
usual  elegance,   joined  with  an  excessive   diffiiseness,  fcf 
writing,  which  may  be  considered  in  some  measure  chara<> 
teristic  of  their  nation.    English  students  have  of  late'  years 
imbibed  very  much  of  their  spirit  and  taste ;  a  sort  of  spirit 
and  taste  which  we  think  is  in  many  respects  deserving  tibe 
severest  animadversions  of  the  critic,  while  in  others  it  must 
claim  a  considerable  share  of  praise.    But  they  have  perhaps 
hitherto  been  driven  by  necessity  to  adopt  these  foreign 
instructions,   and  therefore  the  proper  way  to  introduce 
a  more  correct  taste,  and  check  the  progress  of  foreign 
affectation,  would  be  to  provide  a  good  and  extensive  w$rk 
in  our  own  language;  which  should  embrace  the  modern 
improvements  of  the  French  school,  and  retain  the  solid 
qualifications  of  an  English  character*    This  desirable  object 
we  conceive  to  be  in  a  high  degree  attained  in  the  works  on 
^Mechanics,  now  before  us;  but  these  remarks,  and  the  view 
here  sketched  of  the  progress  of  mechanical  science,  .wjjty 
also  apply  to  other  branches.    Very  similar  in  its  origin,,  its 
progress,  and  present  state,  is  the  kindred  science  of  hydro-- 
statics,  which  is  in  fact  only  mechanics  transferred  from  sojid 
bodies  to  liquids.    The  one  may  in  fact  be  considered  as 
a  branch  of  the  other,  and  their  progress  has  been,  nearly 
similar.     The  observations  we  have  made  on  the  present 
supply  of  treatises  on  the  one  subject,  will,  with  little  altera- 
tion, apply  to  the  other  also ;  and  the  works  mentioned 
together  in  the  title  of  this  article,  are  very  similar  botti  in 
design  and  execution.    Their  authors  are  both  alike  men  of 
considerable  celebrity  and  experience   in  the  pursuits   of 
academical  tuition ;  and  if  to  the  author  of  the  Mechanics 
We  cannot  but  justly  give  the  praise  of  higher  distinction,  in 
the  regions  of  original  philosophic  investigation,  and  a$ 
&  contributor io  the  progress  of  scientific  discpveryA  w^irasj 
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^n  the  other  hand   acknowledge  the  greater  experience,; 
joined  with  the  soundest  mathematicul  knowledge,  in  the 
^guthor  of  the.  Hydrostatics.    A  few  brief  remarks  on  the 
~3P*ctgess  of  the  fatter  science  will  serve  to  introduce  our 
observations  on  the  style,  manner,  and  design  of  the  work* 
"Jselore  use,  as  applying  in  a  general  point  of  view  to  both, 
JVoaa  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
^aater  into  any  particular  details  of  their  respective  contents.  : 
r- jhe  science  of  Hydrostatics  has  been  cultivated  from  very 
^em^te  antiquity:   it  seems  most  probable  that  its  origin 
^aay  be  traced  up  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  both  in  se^ 
earing  the  advantages  and  guarding  against  the  evil  of  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile,  were  driven  to  the  invention  of  various 
expedients,  which  an  habitual  observance  of  the  powers  and 
properties  of  a  body  of  water  would  soon  suggest.    But  the 
earliest  instance  upon  record  of  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
subject  to  philosophical  principles,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
researches  of  Archimedes.    His  treatise  "  De  In&identibua 
Humido,"  contains  a  very  definite  developement  of  some  of 
the  leading  principles  or  the  science,  and  several  inventions 
which  are  ascribed  to  him  show  the  same  powers  of  geniua 
which  were  displayed  in  his  geometrical  speculations.  A  mo- 
dern improvement  upon  this  work,  entitled,  "Archimedes 
Promotus,"  by  Marinus  Ghetaldus,  seems  to  have  afforded 
the  principal  materials  from  which  the  subsequent  works  of 
Qughtred,  &c.  were  composed.    But  the  science  n^ver  as* 
stoned  any  thing  like  a  perfect  and  experimental  form  till  it 
*as  prosecuted  by  Pascal,  who  was  the  first  to  reduce  it  to 
sound  principles,  founded  on  experiment,  in  his  "  Ttaite  de 
VEquilihre  dee  Liqueur^  et  dela  P6sahteur  d§  TAir/'     He 
wa$  flowed  by  the  distinguished  M,  MaHotte]  whose  work 
on  the  Motion  of  Fluids  was  published  at  Paris  in  l686# 
Those  writers  were  the  first  to  rescue  the  science  from  the 
snyaticism  of  the  schoolmen,  and  while  it  remained  in  those 
trammels  it  was  not  likely  to  make  much  progress.    It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  niuch  advance  could  be  made  in  our 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  fluids,  when  the  very  nature 
rf  their  pressure  was  hardly  understood  or  admitted,  and 
when  it  was  strenuously  denied  that  they  possessed  the  power: 
^gravitating  in  prvprio  loco.    This  last  question  was  sow 
tidied  by  experiments,  which  to  any  ordinary  apprehension 
WuM  have  been  quite  conclusive;  but  such  was* the  force  of 
flfejudice,  that  it  was  long  before  those  imbued  with  the 
jubfleti^s  of  the  schools,  would  admit  that  a  portion  of  liquid, 
U^the;  midst  of  a  mass  of  the  same  liquid,  was  affected  by 
Mky*.  ^ot^pore^  a^urd,  »or  more  invetefaje,  seems  to 
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•i  x  "^*  rmeni,  and  the  mysterious 
"""V:?**  rrncifli,  the  ingenious  disciple  af- 


b  experiment  of  filling  a  sealed 

at^ar*.  **£  inverting  it,  the  resulting  fact 

^oA*.  *nd  so  completely  decisive  of  the 

,a$?ti***-  that  the  bare  announcement  of  ft 

L  jufltcfttnt  to  convince  any  person  of  com- 

M.  w**>     ^*  supporters  of  "  Nature's  horror  of 

"*^^%"  .w  a  time  sadly  perplexed ;  they  were 

~**  ^   , .  >**v,  but  yet  determined  to  maintain  their 

~   ju^tai  Vhampion  arose,  and  defying  the  power 

AsJkt  Linus  gravely  asserted,  that  the  mercury 

^     ^^i  waa  the  top  of  the  barometic  tube  by  invisible 

*  ^  vs**\  «*$  not  till  the  age  of  Newton  that  science  and 

^  **  j«t  be  said  to  have  completely  triumphed  over 

.*«*v^  <*"  acholastic  theory.     In   a  portion   of   the 

J*****  *  some  of  the  higher  principles  of  the  science 

,i*o**^!*s*d  with  *he  usual  sagacity  and  profound  ma- 

*  kKB*  *kill  of  our  illustrious  philosopher.     If  in  some 

^^•^vv^ding  inquirers  have  maintained  the  existence  of 

r^^aacies  between  his  conclusions  and  the  facts,  it  must 

#  ^  same  time  admitted,  that  on  such  extremely  com- 

^l^^Hui  subjects  as  the  theory  of  waves,  &c.  it  is  not  sur- 

^^daC  that  there  should  be  many  conditions   in  the  real 

^^fwental  problem  which  may  not  have  been  sufficiently 

j^taoi  into  account,  and  still  more  which  are  probably  yet 

jjtftttetigated.     Euler,  Venturi,  and  D'Alembert,  with  many 

yjfctr  philosophers  of  eminence,  have  -  since  contributed  to 

it?  perfection  of  the  science ;  and  in  particular,  the  modern 

IVuch  writers,  as  Bossuet  and  Bio t,  have  furnished  us  with 

complete  treatises  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  several  of  our 

own  countrymen. 

The  French  writers  on  this,  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
mathematical  science,  have  hitherto  been  justly  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  a  superior  degree  of  elegance  and  simplicity  i» 
their  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  They  adopt  a  more  simple 
and  improved  form  of  algebraic  expression,  which  is  often  of 
considerable*  importance  in  pointing  out  to  the  learner  the 
relation  between  different  parts  of  the  subject,  and  tending 
to  convey  a  more  connected  and  symmetrical  idea  of  its 
theories.  But  with  these  advantages  they  generally  unite 
the  evils  of  a  most  tiresome  diffuseness,  and  unnecessary  de- 
tail of  particulars,  which  might  as  well,  or  indeed  much  better, 
have  been  left  to  the  sagacity  of  the  learner  to  make  out.  Again, 
we  often  observe  in  them  a  departure  from  the  models  of 
geometrical  strictness;  which  tends  to  obscure  the  views  of 
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the  student  in  this  way :  instead  of  stating  distinctly,  in  the 

way  of  separate  propositions,  the  different  points  to  be  in- 
vestigated, they  adopt  a  continuous  style  of  writing,  which 
leaves  the  learner  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  is  proving ;  he  goes 
on  without  knowing  when  he  has  arrived  at  one  point,  or 
when  he  is  proceeding  to  the  next ;  when  he  is  to  consider 
himself  beginning  an  investigation,  or  where  he  is  to  stop; 
Some  writers  of  the  English  school  in  avoiding  these  defects 
have  gone  into   the  opposite  extreme.    They  have  indeed 
been  sufficiently  clear  in  dividing  their  subject,  and  have 
shown  the  most  consummate  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
their  materials :   but  they  have    not  sufficiently  consulted 
either  the  apprehensions '  of  students,   or    even  the  prbper 
powers  of  language,  in  the  excessive  brevity  of  their  enun- 
ciations. And  this  has  been  especially  observable  in  the  more 
elementary  definitions  and  first  principles  of  the  sciences ;  in 
laying  down  which  it  will  be  readily  admitted  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  caution  is  requisite ;  and  in  which  no  in- 
considerable share  of  metaphysical  precision,  in  regard  to 
the  ensurance  of  clearness  of  ideas,  is  very  essential.  .  These 
important  parts  are,  in  some  treatises  which  we  could  name; 
hurried  over,  and  the  writer  seems  impatient  to  get  afloat ;oH 
algebraic  symbols  and  computations ;  to  measure  and  number 
what  is  as  yet  Very  imperfectly,  understood  in  its  nature.  •.  Be- 
sides these  faults  displayed  by  many  writer^  of:  the  English 
schpol,  there  is  another  which,  though  of  less  real  impor- 
tance, is  yet  not  the  less  deserving  of  criticism.    This  is  in 
the  form  of  their  algebraic  expressions.    The  language  of 
analysis  is  as  much  under  the  dominion  and.  laws  of  good 
taste  as  ordinary  language.     In  ordinary  speech  an  argument 
loses  nothing  of  its  force  from  being  conveyed  in  language 
appropriately  chosen,  and  disposed  with  an  attention  to  ele- 
gance, or  at  least  to  the  avoiding  of  harshness  and  awkward- 
ness; but,  on  the  contrary,  will  certainly  gain  in  the  degree 
of  its  impression  by  such  regard  to  style.    Thus,  in  analy- 
tical language  we  may  certaimy  express  an  equation  with  the 
nine  precision,  although  it  be  composed  of  terms,  which 
have  a  harsh  and  unsymmetrical  appearance,  and  which  have 
been  deduced  from  other  theorems  not  given  upon,  any  uni- 
form principle  of  investigation,  as  if  all  such  considerations 
were  attended  to.    But,  on  the  other  haud,  we  may  consiilt 
better  taste  without  losing  the  least  degree  of  precision  or 
force;  and  the  question  is  by  no  means  sblely  one  of  mere 
taste.    There  are  no  inconsiderable  advantages  to  be  gained 
ty  the  learner,  in  having  the  different  elementary  parts  of 
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a  Subject  laid  before  him  in  such  a;  form,  that  he  may  after* 
wards,  with  the  greater  facility,  view  them  as  combined  in 
new  relations,  and  forming  parts  in  a  more  general  doctrine* 
But  the ;  same  laws  of  good  taste  apply  in  a  more  especial 
degree  to  the  mode  in  which  an  investigation  or  demonstra- 
tion is  conducted :  it  is  here  that  the  resources  of  the  mathe- 
matician are  peculiarly  called  into  play ;  and  while  his  more 
substantial  qualities  of  sound  knowledge  and  profound  com-! 
bination  are  exercised,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
amplest  field  for  the  display  of  tasteful  invention,  in  selecting 
that  line  of  proof  which  leads  to  the  conclusion,  either  by  the 
fewest  steps,  or  by  the  combination  of  the  simplest  and  appa* 
rently  most  unconnected  data,  or  in  such  a  way  as  shall  render 
the  whole  most  symmetrical  with  some  other  kindred  inves- 
tigation, or  some  comprehensive  system  of  propositi Qns. 
:  Too  many  writers  of  the  English  school  hitherto,  while 
Eminent  in  the  more  sound,  and  fundamental  requisites,  have 
been  very  deficient  in  the  less  requisite  but  still  desirable 
qualification  of  elegance.    There  is  too  often  a  clumsiness 

Sid  want  of  arrangement  about  their  mode  of  proof;  and 
eir  different  demonstrations  deem  heaped  together  without 
apparent  connexion  with  each  other.  Our  continental  neigh- 
bours have  sometimes  gone  to  the  opposite  excess ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  symmetry  have  sought  to  express  the  simplest 
truths  as  parts  of  the  most  general  enunciation,  thus  producing 
unnecessary  amplication. 

j  The  authors  of  both  the  works  before  us  seem  to  have 
kept  very  nearly  in  .the  mean  between  the  opposite  extremes 
just  spoken  of.  They  have  confessed  themselves  under  con- 
siderable obligations,  the  one  to  Bossuet  and  Biot,  the  other 
to  Poisson  and  Le  Grange,  in  their  treatises  on  the  subject, 
of  which  they  have  made  great  use ;  but  in  doing  so,  they 
have  been  far  from  mere  copyists.  They  have  by  no  means 
adopted  the  French  style  of  treating  the  subject;  they  have 
avoided  its  faults,  and  adopted  its  excellencies ;  they  have 
retained  the  brevity  of  the  English  school,  without  its  ob- 
scurity, and  have  given  to  the  style  of  mathematical  investi- 
gation a  considerable  portion  of  the  French  elegance.  And 
m  the  descriptive  statements,  and  enunciations  of  their  pro-* 
positions,  they  have  avoided  /the  vapid  dirTuseness  of  soine 
writers  of  the  forfeign  school;  without  losing  their  precision 
of  detail.  The  mathematical  processes  are  conducted. chiefly 
in  the  algebraical  style,  and  in  a  large  portion  of  them  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  discover  much  of  that  neatness  which 
Constitutes  the  principal  claim  to  attention  in  the  eye  of 
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jtjie  critic,  4fld  is  so  peculiarly  desirable  k^  jeferenoe  to  the 
fpurpdses  of  instruction,  and  t^p,iateilectual  exercise  of  the 
^.  learned.,.  ,fl".i.nj«*<»#rr- 

-     The  excellencies  of  such  able,  works  as  the  present  will 
.  "be  the  more  duly  appreciated,  when  we  recollect  the  great 
-want  hitherto  experienced  of  good  systematic  books  on  these 
^branches  of  science.  The  short  treatise,  by  the  late  Professor 
-Vince,  on  Hydrostatics,  has  been  justly  censured  for  too 
.great  brevity,  and  a  want  of  clear  arrangement.     It  has  on 
these  accounts,  we  believe,  been  very  little  used  as  a  book. of 
instruction  in  the  university  from  which  it  emanated,  where 
•its  place  hag  been  much  better  supplied  by  the  MS.  treatises 
drawn  up  .by  the  different  tutors  for  the  particular  use  of 
their  respective  classes.     In  the  sister  university,  so  far  as 
hydrostatic^  have  been  studied  at  all,  it  has  generally  been 
*  by  the  aid  of  Vince's  treatise.    The  larger  work  of  Parkinson 
,is  hardly  suited  to  elementary  instruction ;  and  the  French 
treatises  are  but  ill  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  English  learner 
or  teacher.    The  scientific  productions  of  the  former  nation 
iSeem  as  if  intended  for  the  drawing-room :  those  of  our  own 
eountry  have  till  of  late  seemed  as  if  designed  for  the  work- 
shop.    To  produce,  a  work  really  calculated  for  the  study 
/and  the  lecture-room,  would  require  something  of  a  medium 
whjch,  as  we  have  already  observed,  we  think  the  authors  now 
before  us  in  particular,  and  the  present  school  of  mathematical 
writers  in  England,  in  general,  have  happily  adopted.    And 
•0>y  the  way  be  it  observed)  this  school  with  all  its  improve-, 
j  ments^  borrowed  from  the  most  modern  resources,  has  originated 
;«dmost  entirely  in  one  of  our  ancient,  monkish,  moth-eaten, 
-superannuated  universities;  which   have   afforded  so  wide 
-a  field  of  sage  aninladversion  to  the  advocates  of  modern 
^economical  improvements.     In  reference  to  the  treatises  on 
-Mechanics,  the  well-known  abilities  of  MhWhewell  are 
r&uch  as  pre-eminently  to  qualify  him  for  the  task  he  has 
-undertaken ;  and  they  are  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage 
-in  the  work  before  us,  whether  we  regard  it  in  respect  to  the 

-  style  of  general  explanation,  to  the  form  of  mathematical 

-  investigation,  or  the  selection  of  subjects.     This  last  is, 
perhaps,  of  all  others  the  most  important  in  an  elementary 

"  treatise.  :  It  is  a  point  on  which  the  greatest  judgment  must 
-he  exercised*  and  which  nothing  but  an  habitual  acquaintance 
wi^h  the  wants;  and  proper  objects  of  learners  can  enable 
^writer  to  accomplish  with  any  degree  of  success.  Mr.  W. 
Ms  extensive  experience  to  aid  his  abstract  knowledge  of  the 
flubjefct ;  and  by  means  of  a  judicious  application,  of  both,  he 
ites^rgduced  a  toeatise,  mhicb  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say* 
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ing  is  superior  to  any  elementary  treatise  on  Mediaiiics  fit 
present  in  use  in  tMi  Country .  The  small  work  of  Dr.  Wood 
is  the  only  one  which  can  be  put  in  competition  with  it;  an^ , 
of  this  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  its  plan  is  professedly  more 
contracted  than  that  of  Mr.  W/s  treatise.  As  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  clear  and 
solid  introduction  to  the  science;  but  the  student  who  is 
desirous  of  following  up  the  subject  to  such  an  extent  as 
shall  introduce  him  to  the  modern  researches  on  various 
points  connected  with  this  important  branch  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  especially  if  his  views  should  extend  to  an 
acquaintance  with  physical  astronomy,  must  seek  for  further 
iuformation  than  the  mere  elements  can  give  him.  He  must 
familiarize  himself  with  the  refinements  which  modern 
analysis  has  introduced  into  the  higher  investigations  con- 
cerning mechanical  forces.  In  order  to  attain  such  views  of 
the  subject,  he  has  hitherto  had  no  resource  but  the  treatises 
of  the  French  philosophers.  The  author  of  the  works  now 
'before  us  has  ably  supplied  the  deficiency ;  and  has  afforded 
the  means  of  conveying  the  student  step  by  step  from 
-the  most  elementary  ideas,  up  to  the  most  recondite  investi- 
gations of  the  science  of  force  and  motion. 

The  treatise  on  Dynamics  was  originally  designed  as  a 
second  volume,  but  subsequently  has  been  made  a  separate 
Iwork,  and  such  in  fact  it  is.  We  think  the  student  ought  to 
have  the  distinction  clearly  before  him,  for  unquestionably 
the  science  of  Dynamics  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
classed  under  the  same  head,  or  under  the  same  common 
name  with  that  of  Mechanics,  properly  so  called.  The  laws 
of  physical  forces,  and  the*  motions  or  bodies  acted  upon  by 
them,  are  in  their  very  nature  and  principle  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  those  involving  only  the  composition  and  resolution 
'  of  the  force  of  impact  and  of  pressure;  and  the  powers  pro- 
duced by  the  resistance  of  an  inflexible  body  to  a  force 
applied  to  some  part  of  it,  and  thus  communicated  to  other 
parts;  which  in  fact  are  the  primary  principles  of  those 
powers  properly  called  mechanical.  Mr.Whewell,  in  im-' 
proving  upon  existing  English  systems  of  Mechanics,  by 
adopting  much  from  the  French  writers,  has  also  in  his  turn 
supplied  some  deficiencies  in  those  writers,  which  appear  of 
no  small*  importance.  He  has  pointed  out  with  great  acute- 
ness,  that  while  they  display  the  utmost  ingenuity  and 
refinement  in  their  '  investigations  of  many  of  the  more 
recondite  parts  of  the  science,  they  have  built  on  a  defective 
foundation,  in  not  having  rigidly  demonstrated  some  of  their 
first  principles.    It  is,  indeed,  well  known  that  some  of  the 
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first  4&d  most  elementary  truths. of  mechanics  are  precisely 
those  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  demonstrate.  Nothing  of 
course  can  be  more  essensial  to.  an  elementary  treatise,  than 
that  those  first  principles  should  be  all  laid  down  with  clear- 
ness and  precision,  both  in  statement  and  proof;  and  we 
think  this  is  most  completely  and  satisfactorily  done  in 
Mr.W.'s  work.  He  has  consulted,  very  much  the  conve- 
nience of  the  student  in  so  arranging  his  subject,  that  for 
understanding  all  the  earlier  parts,  comprizing  the  funda- 
mental propositions  in  statics,  no  further  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  required  than  the  elements  of  geometry, 
algebra  and  trigonometry.  In  the  remaining  portion  a  more 
perfectly  analytical  style  is  adopted ;  and  the  higher  parts 
of  trigonometry,  algebra,  and  the  differential  calculus,  are 
supposed  to  be  understood. 

What  we  have  now  mentioned  will  be  sufficient  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  nature  and  character  of  these  works;  and  we 
do  not  conceive  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  give  a  list  of  the 
contents.  We  shall  therefore  merely  proceed  to  a  few 
similar  remarks  on  the  design  of  the  other  work  before  us. 

With  respect  to  its  general  plan  and  character,  a  very  short 
statement  will  suffice,  as  from  its  nature  we  cannot  enter  into 
any  details. 

'  The  term  Hydrostatics  is  here  employed  in  its  comprehen- 
sive sense,  to  signify  both  the  science  of  non-elastic  fluids, 
with  regard  to  equilibrium,  and  that  which  relates  to  their 
forces  and  motion,  which  has  been  sometimes  colled  Hydro- 
dynamics, as  also  the  investigation  of  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  elastic  fluids,  otherwise  termed  pneumatics.  To 
the  different  subdivisions  of  each  of  these  subjects,  the  au- 
thor^'attention  is  successively  directed.  The  two  first 
sections  comprize  a  very  dear  explanation  of  the  fundamental 

|>rinciples  of  the  science  of  fluids,  in  which  we  think  the 
earner  will  neither  have  to  complain  of  the  brevity  found  in 
some  treatises,  nor  of  the  prolix  perplexity  of  others.  These 
general  principles  lead  immediately  to  the  subject  of  specific 
gravities.  And  thence  the  author  proceeds  to  that  most 
essential  branch,  the  pressure  of  fluids ;  this  in  fact  may  be 
justly  called  the  key  to  the  whole  science,  since  it  involves 
the  peculiar  principle  which  essentially  distinguish  fluids 
from  solids,  and  which  renders  their  action  so  peculiar,,  and 
w  some  cases  apparently  so  paradoxical.  The  motion  of 
fluids  and  the  theory  of  resistances,  are  the  next  topics  of 
inquiry;  and  the  last  division  of  the  work  contains  a  most 
able  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  elastic  fluids,  which  is 
uptimes  made  to  form  a  distinct  science  under,  the  name  of 
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Pneumatics.  'Here  the  author  &fseusses  the  expansion  o? 
bodies  by  heat,  the  theory  of  the.  thermometer  and:barometer,; 
with  the.  application  or  the  latter  to  the  measurement  of 
Heights.  The  theory  of  pumps  is  clearly  given,  and  the  trea- 
tise closes  with  the  very  curious  ^nd  interesting  phenomena* 
df  capillary  action.       : 

The  authors  of  both  treatises  have  .taken  care  to  introduce 
in  every  part  a  sufficient  supply  of  problems  and  examples/ 
which  tihquestionably  form  one  of  the  most  essential  features 
in  any  elementary  work ;  by  these  riot  only  are  the  truths  of 
the  science  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  student,  in  a  manner 
more  indelible  than  could  be  effected  by  any  .direct  instruction 
alone  however  excellent,  but  also  by  the  exercise  given  to; 
the  inventive  and  reflective  powers  in  the  solution  of  these 
questions,  what  is  really  the  principal  end  of  scientific 
education  is  promoted  and  secured. 


An*.  VIII. — 1.  The  Bodk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  in: 
a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Rob*  Southey,  Esq,  LL.D. 

*      on  his  *  Book  -of  the  Church.7'    By,  Charles  Butler,  Esq.' 
Murray.  8vq..pp.  347.   Qs.6d.  1825.  - 

-  £.— Strictures  on  the  Poet  Laureate's  "  Book  of  the  Church" 
By  John  Merlin.  Second  Edition.  ;,  London,  Keating  fc 
Brown;  Dublin,  R.Coyne.  8vo.  pp.  93.  1824. 
3. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Object,  and  Obligations  of 
.the  Religion  of  Christ ;  with  a  Omiparison  cf  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Christianity  of  England;  in  Reply  to  the] 
Archdeacon  of  Sarunfs"  Protestant's  Companion:''  in  a 
Fourth  Letter  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath.  By  the  Rt.  Rev: 
Peter  Augustine  Baines,  D.D.  London,  Keating  te 
BroWn ;  Bath,  Gye.   8vo.  pp.  96.  3$. 

We  were  confident  that  Mr.  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church 
would  do  much  good;  but  the  result  has  exceeded  our 
expectations.  The  Roman  Catholics,  perceiving  that  it  op- 
poses a  new  obstacle  to  ^IveiFsuccess,  nave  endeavoured,  by? 
ev€j*y  expexfielit,' : to  remove  it  out  of  their  way.  Dissenters,, 
while  they  feel  grateful  for  anti-catholic  aid,  smart  under  the 
lash  of  the  new  historian  of  the  church;  and  infidels,  wha 
shake  hands  with  superstition  and  fanaticism,  and  reserve 
their  venom  for  genuine  Christianity,  have  assailed  the  histo- 
rian in  the  Westminster  Review,  with  an  insolence  and 
injustice  which  defeat  their  'own  object.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that -Mr.- Southey's  book  tells.    Adversaries  may  detect 
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ijUcl  exaggerate  its  faults;  lukewarm  friends  nrny  refege  to 
pardon  them ;  but  the  public  sentence  is  pronounced ;  and 
neither  Dr.  Milner,  nor  Dr.  Baines,  neither  Mr.  Butler,  nor 
Sir.  Bentham,  can  procure  a  reversal  of  the  decree. 

Political  circumstances  have  increased  the  importance  of 

^he  work.    The  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  point  of  making  an 

zinusual  effort,  intended  to  rest  their  controversial  engines! 

topon  Lingard's  account  of  the  Reformation.    They  thought 

that  the  bold  assertions  of  a  Jesuit,  backed  by  an  appeal  to 

the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and  re-echoed  by  notorious 

^unbelievers,  would  induce  the  people  of  England  to  forget 

#he  bistpry  of  past  ages.     They  intended,  with  the  assistance 

^)f  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Cobbett,  to  convince  the  world  that 

-tike  Reformation  was  a  curse.    They  resolved  at  all  events' to 

jBfiow,  that  other  churches  were  as  mischievous  as  the  church 

of  Rome,  and  thus  to  risque  our  common  Christianity  out  of 

affection  for  the  representation  of  St.  Peter. 

The  success  of  these  machinations  was  defeated  by  the 
Book  of  the  Church.  A  popular  writer  summoned  us  to  re- 
consider the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country,  described 
the  introduction  and  growth  of  true  religion ;  poiiited  out 
the'corruptions  which  were  suffered  to  deform  it,  proved,  that 
in  spite  of  particular  exceptions,  the  general  result  was 
immensely  in  favour  of  Christianity ;  and  lastly,  painted  the1 
cruelties  of  expiring  Popery,  and  the  frenzy  of  triumphant 
Puritanism  with  an  eloquence  that  excited  universal  admira- 
tion) and  a  pathos  which  found  its  way  to  every  heart.  In  the 
glowing  narrative  of  Mr.  Southey,  the  church  appeared  in 
W  resd  character,  observing  the  just  mean  between  super- 
stition and  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  latitudinariait 
infidelity  on  the  other.  Neither  a  despot  nor  a  democrat; 
neither  a  socinian  nor  a  methodist,  no  friend  to  field  preach- 
ing;, and  no  friend  to  friars,  the  Protestant  episcopal  church 
WDmitted  itself  to  the  examination  of  every  inquirer,  asked 
to  be  judged  by  its  merits,  rallied  its  supporters  and  children^ 
round  a  Parent  to  whom  they  were  so  deeply  indebted  ;  arid 
tf  it  exasperated  a  few  desperate  enemies,  took  from  thexh  at 
the  same  time  half  their  power  of  doing  mischief.  ; 

Such  being  the  actual  state  of  things  as  relates  to  J&r. 
Southey's  history,  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  the  answers 
with  which  he  has  been  favoured,  Two  out  of  the  three 
works  now  before  us  are  direct  and  avowed  replies  to  thiei 
Bock  of  the  Church;  the  third  relates  to  a  similar  subject,1 
*wi  is  necessary  to  complete  our  view  of  existing  Roman 
Catholic  tactics.  The  whole  form  n  curious  specimen  of  the5 
mmimity  of  the  infallible  church  j  agreeing  with  one:  another 
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in  dislike  to  the  Reformation,  and  in  no  other,  particular 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Butler,  the  best  known,  the  wisest,  and. by  far  the 
most  formidable,  may  be  presumed  to  speak  the  language  of 
the .  Catholic  laity ;  and  it  is  a  gentlemanlike  and  moderate 
phraseology.  Merlin,  alias  Dr.  Milner  (we  should  have  been 
sorry  if  the  anagram  of  the  vicar  apostolic  had  proved  him 
to  be  no  conjuror),  represents  the  bigoted  popish  priesthood, 
and  proves  that  the  spirit  of  that  body  is  unchanged.  While 
Bishop  Baines  may  afford  amusement  by  his  blunders,  but 
not  having  been  thanked  by  the  Catholic  Association,  must 
be  considered  as  a. coadjutor  with  whom  that  body  could 
dispense. 

"No  person,"  says  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  dedication,  u  ad- 
mires more  than  I  do  the  golden  sentence  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  that  a  good  Christian  is  never  outdone  in  good  man- 
ners." In  fact,  Mr.  Butler  admires  the  sentence  so  much 
that  he  quotes  it,  gilding  and  all,  first  to  Mr.  Blundell,  his 
dedicatee,  and  secondly  to  Dr.  Southey,  in  the  introductory 
letter.  The  letter  also  informs  us,  that  in  the  controversy, 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  there  should  be  '■"  an 
equal  wish  to  soothe,  to  conciliate,  to  find  the  real  points  of 
difference  very  few,  and  to  render  them  still  fewer,  and  an 
equal  unwillingness  on  each  side  to  say  or  to  write  any  thins 
unpleasing  to  the  feelings  of  the  other."  This  is  good 
advice ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Bishops 
Milner  and  Baines.  The  former  commences  his  '  Strictures' 
in  the  following  words : —  , 

"  A  degree  of  enthusiasm  is  requisite  to  constitute  the  character 
of  a  Poet ;  but  no  quality  is  more  at  variance  with  it  than  religious 
fanaticism.  This  confuses  the  imagination,  misleads  the  judgment, 
and  hardens  the  heart;  in  so  much  that  a  man  of  real  genius'  and 
talents  for  the  Muses,  on  falling  into  this  fanaticism,  would  be  found 
too  dull  in  his  compositions  to  gain  for  them  a  patient  reading. 
Such  have  been  the  late  aberrations  of  our  Laureate's  mind.  After 
writing  D'Esperilla's  Letters  in  commendation  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  Wat  Tyler's  Drama,  to  excite  popular  tumults  against 
government,  he  has  latterly  celebrated  and  recommended  the  chief 
and  most  dangerous  schismatics  from  the  establishment,  the  Wesleys, 
Whitfields,  and  their  associates ;  and  now,  in  the  frantic  style,  and 
with  the  lying  memorials  of  another  such  schismatic,  John  Fox,  he 
raves  through  the  history  of  many  centuries,  in  abusing  and  calum- 
niating the  common,  source  of  Christianity,:,  iu  order  to  court  the 
heads  of  the  present  establishment,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  it 

"Mr.  Southey,  it  has  been  stated,  is  a  Poet;  that  is,  as  the 
original  Greek  word  signifies,  a  maker  or  inventor."    P.  3. 

_  This. must.be  very  soothing  to  Mr.  Southey.    He-has  a 
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Goj&fosed  imagination,  a  misled  judgment,  and  a  hard  heart. 
.  fie  was  once  a  demagogue ;  since  that  he  has  been  a  fanatic ; 
and  now  he  is  an  abusive,  raving,  frantic,  calumniating, 
flattering  liar ! !  Will  St.  Francis  of  Sales  intercede  for 
Dr.  Milner?  But  the  laureate,  it  may  be  said,  has  given 
much  provocation,  and  a  little  personality  enlivens  contro- 
versy. To  the  great  body  of  the  Protestants  Dr.  Milner  is 
not  wanting  in  conciliation  and  courtesy.  To  the  proof. 
Having  informed  us  that  Luther  "  professed  to  have  learned 
his  first  and  most  important  change  from  the  Father  of  Lies/' 
the  Dr.  proceeds  to  detail  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  in  this 
country : — 

"  If  the  real  truth  is  to  be  told,  the  same  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Protestantcy  in  this  island  is  to  be  given,  as  of  the  same 
events  on  the  continent.  The  important  change  was  devised  and 
carried  on  by  wicked  men  for  the  gratification  of  their  passions,  not 
from  any  motive  of  religion  or  reference  to  revealed  truths;  but 
haying  been  once  established,  and  other  persons  of  better  principles 
being  engaged  to  support  it,  they  naturally  turned  over  the  inspired 
pages  to  draw  from  diem  some  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of 
their  'respective  systems.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  King 
Henry's  courtiers,  who  had  participated  in  all  his  crimes,  were  not 
more  virtuous  or  religious  than  he  himself  was."    P.  37. 

The  heroes  of  the  Reformation  are  described  in  the  same 
spirit;  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  upon  Cranmer,  will 
suffiee  for  a  specimen  of  the  whole: — 

*  When  it  came  to  his  own  turn  to  suffer  that  cruel  death  to 
*hich  he  had  condemned  so  many  others,  and  several  of  them  on 
&e  same  charge,  he  was  very  far  from  imitating  their  constancy. 
In  a  word,  he  signed  six  different  retractations  of  Protestantism,  each 
one  more  express  than  that  which  preceded  it,  within  the  same 
number  of  weeks,  and  thus  continued,  till  the  very  hour  of  his 
execution,  either  a  sincere  Catholic  or  an  unprincipled  hypocrite.* 
Finding,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  these  he  must ,  suffer,  he  in  a  fit 
of  4e«perate  fury  retracted  them  all,  and  threatened  that  his  hand, 
*hjch  had  signed  them,  should  be  burnt  before  the  rest  of  his  body, 
which  deed  of  desperation,  in  the  spirit  of  Judas  Iscariot,  he  is  said 
to  have  effected !  Is  there  in  ecclesiastical  history  so  unprincipled 
*  prelate  as  this  boasted  apostle  and  Martyr  of  John  Fox  and 
Mr.Southey?"    P.  60. 

And  the* '  well  mannered '  Mr.  Butler  admires  this  book ! 
^JV.that  "  if  it  had  been  framed  on  a  more  extensive  plan, 
rtWouldhave  made  his  or  any  other  answer  unnecessary." 
^d  persuades  the  Catholic  Association  to  thank  Dr.  MilheP 

'        ^— "■ _  .       __j„     _  111  1  ■  1     m     _       1  mii  ■    1 m ~^"^"T" 

*  8ee  Strype's  Mem.  EccJ.  vol.  ill.  p.  234,  from  the  Lambeth  Records, 
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for  writing  it.  Of  so  little  real  consequence  are  tbeDr/a 
Strictures,  that  nobody  had  heard  of  their  existence  until 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Butler's  book.  Upon  referring  tot 
them,  they  present  us  immediately  with  the  gentlemanlike 
paragraphs  that  have  been  quoted  above,  and,  with  sundry 
other  contradictions  of  Mr.  Butler,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
their  proper  place.  From  first  to  last  they  are  a  tissue  of 
extravagant  and  unsupported  assertion.  They  teem  with 
ignorance  as  well  as  virulence,  and  may  safely  be  consigned 
to  die .  ignoble  tomb  from  which  Mr.  Butler  so  unluckily 
endeavoured  to  snatch  them. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged  in  reply,  that  the  Vicar  Apostolic* 
is  a  person  of  warm  temperament — an  exception  to  the  pre- 
valent placidity  of  the  priesthood — a  marked  man  of  old  foe 
his  ultra-catholicism,  and  no  fair  example  of  his  order.  he% 
us  turn,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Baines,  a  man  of  the  world;  a  man 
who  mixes  in  general  society,  and  must  have  learned  from 
his  companions,  if  not  from  St.  Francis,  that  good  manners 
are  a  part  of  Christianity.  The  Doctor's  present  pamphlet 
(we  understand  that  he  intends  to  publish  a  new  one  every 
month)  is  written  in  reply  to  Archdeacon  Daubeny's  *  Pro- 
testant Companion/  The  archdeacon  is  several  years  older 
than  Dr.  Baines;  a  misfortune  in  which  Mr.  Butler  is  equally 
involved ;  but  Mr.  Butler  has  not  yet  been  informed  that  he 
is  in,  his  second  childhood,  nor  has  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  written  a  long  book,  which  the  Protestants  cannot 
answer,  been  adduced  as  conclusive  evidence  of  that  fapt. 
Bishop  Baines,  and  a  very  witty  bishop  he  supposes  himself 
to  be,  explains  the  appearance  of  Archdeacon  Dauheny's 
book  by  the  following  facetious  story : — 

"  Seme  seventy  odd  years  ago,  when  the  venerable  Archdeacon 
of  Sarum  was  yet  mhisjtrst  chudhood,  he  had;  a  dream,  or  vwkm. 
But,  before  I  proceed  to  relate  the  same,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  the  whole  of  the  penal  laws  were  then  in  force;  and  by  those 
la#s  it  was  high  treason  for  any  man,  priest  or  layman,  to  worship 
God,  even  in  private,  according  to  Catholic  forms.  Of  course  it 
was  an  essential  qualification,  required  in  every  good  Protestant 
nurse,  and  still  more  in  every  Protestant  tutor,  to  be  able  to  inspire^ 
with  an  early  horror  of  this  dreadful  treason,  their  hopeful  charge; 
It  was  the  more  easy  to  do  so,  as  in  those  days  it  was  no  Unusual 
thing  to  see  Catholics  arraigned  and  punished  for  their  religion;  and 
there  is  nothing  which  gives  the  multitude  such  a  horror  of  crime, 
teal  and  imaginary,  as  to  see  men  punished  for  it.  £1  short,  there  were 
many  person  then  living,  and  perhaps  young  Master  Daubeny's  nurso 
was  one,  who  had  with  their  own  eyes,  seen  Catholic  priests,  for  no 
other  erirae  than  having  said  mass  in  someCatholie  man's  garretjdnrwi** 
upon  a  hurdle  to  the  gallows,  hanged  for  a  few  seconds*  cut  down 
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a$ve»aad  seeing  bisojro  bowed*  thrown  iota  the  fire.  How  enormous 

id,  the  eyes  of  these  good  nurses  must  the  crime  of  saying  mass  hav^ 
appeared,  when  the  justest  government  in  Europe  punished  ft  with 
this  severity,  and  the  most  liberal  church  in  Christendom  approved, 
applauded,  and  abetted  the  punishinent !  On  many  a  winter's 
evening,  when  sitting  by  the  nursery  fire,  and  before  the  children 
said  their  little  prayers,  did  Master  Daubeny1*  nurse  entertain  him 
with  these  frightful  stories,  and  deep  and  darksome  was  the  horror 
by  them  impressed  on  his  tender  and  susceptible  mind.  It  wasaftef 
met  of  these  evenings  that  the  vision  appeared;  it  wa*  a  vision  of 
Poptty;  (so  his  nurse  called  the  Christian  religion,  and  do  he  insists 
upon  calling,  k  still)*  It  was  a.  JiOffid  speqtre.  It  wa*  covered  witfr 
httpd  and  loaded  with  chains. .  It  bad  seven  heads,  ten  horns,  a»4 
every  other  horror,  which  is  depicted  in  the  book  of  Revelations, 
united  in  its  single  person,  and  one  horror  which  is  not  there*  It 
opened  all  its  mouths  at  once,  and  threatened  to  eat  him,  and  the 
whole  Protestant  church.  This  was  his  principal  terror  at  the 
moment ;  but  the  greatest  fright  always  take*  place  when  the  ghost 
is  .gone.  What  has  ever  since  inspired  him  with  the  liveliest  horror; 
whenever  he  reflected  upon  it,  was,  that  the  spectre  feas  accompanied 
wjsft^huge  waggon,  in  which  it  threatened  tfr  cany  away  all' the* 
tithes  a£  the  establishment. 

«  This  is  the  /substance  of  the  story.  There  are  "various  editions 
of  iv  dififedng  inr  points  of  smaller  nroment.  Thus  one  account  says* 
that  $he  vision  wa*  seen  at  the  University,  not  in  the  Nursery,  which 
may  be;,  others*  that  it  was  seen  at  both  places,  and  has  been  seen 
at  them  frequently  since.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  isr  tha(  the 
worthy  archdeacon's  imagination  has  been  ever  haunted  by  some 
fHghtful  spectre  ever  since,  which  he  calls  Popery ;  which  he  firmly 
believes  to  be  the  real  Catholic  church,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
discharged  his  enormous  *  Protestant* t  Companion,'  and  which,  he 
has  persuaded  Dr.  Mbysey,  has  received  thereby  a  mortal  wound;'f 

*  f  •  * 

Wba,t  part,  of  this  passage  will  Mr.  Butler  principally 
commend  or  panegyrise  ?  The  first  childhood-  of  a  respect- 
able. gfntleipan  about  his  own  age?  The  fact,  that  in  the 
year  1 750,:  there  were  many  persons  alive  who  had  witnessed 
th*  px^ution  of  Catholic  priests  1  Or  the  episcopal  buf- 
fopnery  by  which  thesis  gentlemanly  assertions  are  adorned  % 
Bflshop  Baines  proceeds  to  hope  that  the  vision  story  is 
correct*  it  being,  the  only-  excuse  for  Archdeacon  Danbeny's 
statements,  "  which  are  so  palpably  absurd  and  incredible, 
th^t  jus.  awn  sexton  or  housemaid  could  not,  be  brought  to 
believe  th$m,"  and  then  he.  returns,  with  the  most  admirable 
consistency,  to.  school  the  archdeacon  for  intemperate  lan- 
guage We  shall  not  waste  our  o war  time,  or  our  reader's 
patience,  upon  such  miserable  trash.  An  answer  to  Arch- 
deacon Daubeuy,  except  in  the  part  already  quoted,  it  doef 

N  * 
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not  affect  to  be.  The  bishop  flies  at  higher  game.  Having 
called  his  venerable  opponent  a  few  blackguard  names,  and 
reprehended  him  for  charging  the  Catholic  religion  with 
absurdity,  corruptions,  and  idolatry ;  having  dispatched  all 
this  in  fourteen  pages,  which  the  reader  with  some  good 
sense  is  recommended  to  skip,  the  bishop  devotes  the  re- 
mainder of  his  pamphlet  to  a  hackneyed  and  uninteresting 
defence  of  Jbis  own  church.  We  content  ourselves  with 
noticing  one  feet,  and  one  argument.  In  his  68th  page 
Bishop  Baines  asserts,  that  "  North  America  is  almost 
wholly  Roman  Catholic ! "  This  is  the  fact ;  now  for  the 
argument.  In  his  31st  page  the  bishop'  establishes  the 
necessity  of  an  infallible  guide,  by  declaring  himself  incom- 
petent to  ascertain  the  inspiration  or  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible,  and  infering,  a  ct  fortiori,  that  others  must  be  in  a  worse 
predicament.  At  page  92  he  changes  his  note,  and  proves 
the  truth  of  his  own  doctrine  by  saying,  "  that  it  has  been 
believed  by  the  whole  Catholic  church,  at  all  times  and  in 
every  country,"  and  appealing  to  the  page  of  history, 
during  the  last  1800  years,  for  a  full  confirmation  of 
the  fact.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  witty  prelate's 
reasoning,  and  it  unfortunately  overturns  all  that  had  gone 
before.  The  same  learning  and  research  which  can  trace 
the  doctrines  of  Rome  through  all  histories  of  all  nations, 
from  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  to  our  own  times, 
will  suffice  to  establish  the  true  character  of  the  Bible,  and 
give  a  tolerable  notion  of  its  contents.  Dr.  Baines  refuses 
us  permission  to  examine  the  Bible  for  ourselves.  His  church 
is  the  one  unerring  interpreter ;  but  to  ascertain  what  that 
church  has  taught,  we  must  have  recourse  to  private  judg- 
ment. The  Dr.  discovers  himself  to  be  a  Protestant .  at 
heart;  and  if  his  pamphlet  reaches  Rome,  he  will  be  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope. 

But  enough  of  shallow  triflers,  and  vindictive  bigots. 
Mr.  Butler,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  neither;  and 
we  enter  upon  a  closer  consideration  of  his  work  with  the 
respect  that,  is  due  to  his  character,  and  the  pleasure  which 
is  derived  from  encountering  an  honourable  foe.  The  reader 
has  heard,  his  reiterated  pledge  to  be  guided  by  St.  Francis 
of  Sales :  and  we  trust  that  the  influence  of  that  courteous 
person  may  be  extended  to  the  critics  as  Well  as  to  the 
writer  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

The  title  is  not  well  chosen.  Mr.  Southey  might  have 
selected  a  more  appropriate  name  for  his  work  upon  ecple- 
siasticSl  history  than  which  now  adorns  it  And  as  one  fault 
begets  more,  the  laureate's. quaintness  bewitches  Mr. Butter* 
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&nd  a  series  of  controversial  letters,  principally  devoted  t6 
an  attack  upon  the  Reformation,  affects  to  identify  itself  with 
the  church  of  Rome.  Mr.  Butler's  readers  will  be  disap- 
pointed if  they  expect  a  vindication,  or  even  an  account  of 
Catholicism.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  the  book  is  an  attack  upon  Protestants ;  and  even  if  it 
demolishes  Mr.  Southey  and  the  church  of  England,*  it  still 
neglects  to  establish  or  uphold  the  Pope.  The  introduction 
and  the  first  letter  may  seem  at  variance  with  this  remark, 
since  the  former  contains  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  and 
the  latter  supplies  "  a  geographical  view  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churcn.  But  Pope  Pius  expresses  himself  in  general 
terms." — "  I  most  firmly  admit  ana  embrace  apostolical  and 
ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  all  other  constitutions  and  ob- 
servances of  the  same  church.  I  also  admit  the  sacred 
Scriptures  according  to  the  sense  which  the  holy  mother 
church  has  held,  and  does  hold ;  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge 
of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures; 
nor  will  I  ever  take  or  interpret  them  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers."  Nothing  can 
be  ascertained  from  such  a  creed  as  this,  except  what  Bishop 
Marsh  has  so  clearly  established  in  his  Comparative  View  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  that  while  the  former 
founds  its  doctrine  on  Scripture  alone,  the  latter  found  its 
doctrine  on  too  equal  and  independent  authorities,  Scripture 
arid  Tradition.  What  either  doctrine  may  be,  is  another 
question ;  and  that  question  is  not  answered,  but  blinked  by 
Mr.  Butler.  He  contends  that  "  no  doctrine  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  body,  except  such  as 
is  an  article  of  their  faith  ;"  but  "  the  accurate  and  explicit 
summary  "  from  which  we  have  quoted,  the  summary  "  which 
non-catholics  publicly  repeat  and  testify  their  assent  to  on 
their  admission  into  the  Catholic  church,"  requires  men  to 
believe  in  traditions,  observances,  and  interpretations,  with- 
out stating  what  they  are,  or  where  they  may  be  found. 
Pope  Pius  has  prescribed  a  form  to  which  no  limit  can  be 
assigned.  "  I  believe  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  8tc.  &c."  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  his  creed ;  and  while  this  creed  is 
drawn  up  in  such  equivocal  terms,  Mr.  Butler  requires  us  to 
ascribe'  no  doctrine  to  the  Catholics,  except  such  as  is  distinctly 
admitted  by  them.  As  the  apologist  for  his  communion,  the 
onus  proband!  lies  on  him.  Charging  Mr.  Southey  with  false 
accusation,  it  is  Mr.  Butler's  part  to  prove  either  that  the 
'Roman  Catholic  does  not  profess  the  doctrine  ascribed  to 
him,  or  that  such  doctrine  is  true.  The  appeal  to  the  Council 
of  Trent  is  altogether  inadmissible.    Mr.  Southey  describes 
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the  church  xtf  Rome  as  she  existed  in  tins  country  before 
*he  Reformation.  Mr,  Boiler  replies,  that  the  description  is 
worthless,  unless  it  be  supported  /by  decrees  and  catechisms 
drawn  up  after  the  Reformation.  He  ™ts  the  change  upon 
his  reader  or  upon  himself,  and  virtually  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  tne  very  corruptions  which  he  censure*  Mr. 
Southey  for  condemning. 

The  first  letter,  on  die  extent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
must  be  Considered  merely  as  a  flourish,  preparatory  to  the 
serious  encounter.  Who  disputes  the  feet,  or  what  is  it 
supposed  to  prove  ?>  The  second  letter,  on  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  this  country,  is  more  to  the  purpose,  ft 
places  the  knowledge  and  the  temper  of  Bishop  Milner  in 
their  true  light.  The  bishop  has  inflicted  the  following 
V  Stricture  *  upon  Mr.  Southey's  account  of  British  cot*- 
iranuon:—- 

"  Speaking  of  the  first  conversion  of  this  Island  to  Christianity 
by  the  envoys  of  Pope  Eleutherius,  under  the  subordinate  British 
king,  Lucius,  he  says,  that  *  it  rests  on  legends  of  doubtful  autho- 
rity,' and  yet  it  is  recorded  by  every  writer  of  character,  who  treats 
of  the  matter,  whether  British,  Saxon,  or  Roman,  whether  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  from  Nennius  down  to  Parker,  Godwin,  und  Usher; 
nor  can  any  motive  be  assigned  for  his  affected  doubts  on  the 
isubject,  except  his  unwillingness  to  ascribe  so  great  a  benefit,  as  the 
conversion  of  the  Britons,  to  the  see  of  Rome."    P.  5. 

We  might  easily  expose  thia  bigotted  credulity-  But 
Mr-  Butler  has  done  it  for  us;  and  while  he  vindicates 
Mr.  Southey  from  affecting  a  doubt  respecting  stories  as 
fabulous  as  those  of  Merlin  the  conjuror,  he  gives  the  vicar 
apostolic  a  hint  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  does  not  extend  to  his  English  representatives. 

"  That  much  in  the  history  of  the  two  first  conversions  of 
England  is  questionable,  cannot  be  doubted/9  Butler,  p»*i. 

The  third  letter,  on  the  Anglo-Saxons,  opens  with  a  strange 
blunder.  It  states,  that  "  they  extirpated  the  Pagan  religion 
of  Rome."  Borne  was  at  that  time  professedly  Christian, 
and  had  introduced  Christianity  into  -Britain.  The  next 
assertion  is  still  more  startling:  u  Sacred  history  contains 
nothing  more  edifying  than  the  account  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  " !  f  One-half  of  that  account  is  fabulous; 
the  other  half  is  strongly  impregnated  with  superstition* 
The  Anglo-Saxons  embraced  Christianity  because  their  kings 
set  them  the  example ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  sacred  history 
more  edifying  than  this  !  A  Gibbon  or  a  Hume  would  have 
made  the  sainQ  remark. 

"  In  eighty-two  years  from  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine* 
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this  mild,  holy,  and  beneficent  religion  which  he  preached, 
was  spread  in  every  part  of  Anglo-Saxon  England.  P.  27. 
It  was  bo  ;  but  not  in  consequence  of  his  preaching.  Three*, 
fourths  of  England  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
Scotch.  Northumberland  had  been  visited  by  Paulinus,  a 
follower  of  St.  Augustine,  but  he  Was  driven  back  into 
Kent,  and  the  Scotch  bishop,  Aidan,  was  the  founder  of  die 
Northumbrian  church.  The  East  Saxons,  originally  con- 
verted by  Mellitus,  relapsed  into  paganism,  and  were  reco- 
vered by  Chad,  a  Scot,  with  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland.  The  Mercians  were 
converted  by  missionaries  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  Diuma> 
a  Scot,  the.  first  bishop  of  that  kingdom,  fixed  his  see  at 
Lichfield.  These  extensive  territories  derived  their  Christianity 
from  churches  which  professed  no  obedience  to  Rome ;  and 
if  Mr.  Butler  will  study  Bede  with  half  the  pains  that  he 
hab  studied  Lingard,  his  next  edition  will  contain  a  candid 
acknowledgment  of  these  facts. 

The  second-hand  source  from  which  he  has  derived  his 
information,  leads  Mr.  Butler  into  another  gross  mistake  in 
this  chapter.  He  asserts,  p.  29,  that  "the  doctrines  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  respecting  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  the  seven  sacraments, 
the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  other  saints,  and 
prayers  for  the  dead,  were  the  same  as  ours."  We  flatly  deny 
the  first  and. the  second  of  these  assertions.  If  by  the  "  real 
presence,"  Mr.  Butler  means  transubstantiation,  we  assert, 
that  no  such  doctrine  can  be  discovered  in  the  records  of  the 
primitive  Anglo-Saxon  church.  And  so  far  were  our  ances- 
tors from  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  that 
Gregory  the .  Great,  under  whose  auspices  Augustine  landed 
in  Kent,  was"  disobeyed  by  princes,  priests  and  people.  His 
edicts  may  be  seen  in  his  own  epistles  and  in  Bede.  They  con- 
tain a  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church; 
and  that  scheme  was  disregarded  in  every  part.  The  date  and 
ihe  manner  of  the  introduction  of  the  rope's  authority  are 
well  known.  Wilfred,  bishop  of  York,  was  the  grand  pro- 
moter of  that  work.  He  destroyed!  the  ascendency  of  the 
Scotch  prelates,  and  succeeded  to  their  influence*    He  first 

gipealea  from  his  metropolitan  to  Rome.  And  his  life,  by 
ddius,  a  work  of  indisputable  authority,  shows  how  firmly 
{hat  appeal  was  resisted,  and  that  it  never  produced  the  least 
effect  until  the  crown  descended  tQ  an  infant,  whose  mother 
was  under  Wilfred's  controul.        . 

The  Jiext  section  in  thjs  letter,  is  an  answer,  not  to  Mr. 
Southey,  but  to  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mosheim,  who  appear  to 
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have  misrepresented  the  doctrines  taught  in  Anglo-Saxori 
monasteries.  We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Butler  had  adverted 
to  the  effect  produced  (the  effect  of  monkery,  not  of  Christi- 
anity), as  well  as  to  the  lessons  inculcated.  Bede's  account 
of  it  is  lamentable.  His  letter  to  Egbert,  Bishop  of  York, 
was  written  about  fifty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Benedictine  of  der  into  England ;  and  the  venerable  writer  de- 
clares, that  there  are  monasteries  without  number,  useless  both 
to  God  and  man ;  depriving  the  king  of  the  soldiers'  who 
might  defend  him  against  the  barbarians ;  and  disgracing  the 
the  monastic  life  by  their  luxury  and  .vices.  The  nuns  are 
described  in  similar  language ;  and  Boniface,  Bishop  of 
Mentz,  in  his  epistles  to  Ethilbald,  king  of  Mercia,  and 
Cuthbert  Archbisnop  of  Canterbury,  written  about  the  same 
time,  naively,  in  the  year  745,  informs  his  correspondents, 
that  the  goodness,  honour  and  purity  of  their  church,  are 
become  little  better  than  a  jest ;  that  Satan  has  corrupted 
the  monks  and  the  nuns ;  and  that  the  bishops,  not  content 
with  intoxicating  themselves,  promote  excessive  drinking 
among  others.  Tnese  were  aukward  facts ;  the  abuses  were  met 
by  fresh  enactments  ;  and  one  set  of  new  canons,  the  peni- 
tentiary of  Archbishop  Egbert,  acquaints  us  with  the  duration 
and  strictness  of  the  fasts  by  which  different  crimes  may  be 
expiated.  It  adds,  that  their  duration  and  intensity  maybe 
diminished  upon  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  church.  So  much 
for  Anglo-Saxon  morality  and  discipline.  The  fault  of  this 
portion  of  Mr.  Souther's  history  is,  that  it  under-rates  the 
mischief  of  the  monastic  system.  On  this  ground,  Mr.  Butler 
might  find  just  cause  for  censure.  But  as  it  is  a  ground  upon 
which  it  does  not  suit  him  to  engage,  he  ceases  firing  against 
the  Laureate,  aad  takes  a  passing  shot  at  Dr.  Robertson. 
Why  should  the  learned  apologist  travel  so  far  out  of  the 
record? 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  employed  in  discussing  the 
general  controversy  upon  miracles,  with  a  slight  reference  to 
those  that  are  said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  missionaries.  It  is  the  most  important  and  mischievous 
part~of  Mr.  Butler's  work.  He  commences  with  a  short  ex- 
position of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 

"  It  is  known,  that  Roman  Catholics,  relying  with  entire  confi- 
dence on  the  promises  of  Christ,  believe,  that  the  power  of  working 
miracles  was  given  by  Christ  to  his  church,  and  that  it  never  has  been, 
and  never  wiu  be,  withdrawn  from  her.  Through  the  prophet  Joel,* 
God  announced  to  the  Jews,  that  '  in  the  last  days  he  would  pour 
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pour  out  his  spirit  on  all  flesh ;'  that '  their  sons  and  their  daughter* 
should  prophecy ;'  that '  their  young  men  should  see  visions,  and  their 
old  men -dream  dreams.'  When  St.  Peter  cited  this  prophecy  to  the 
Jews,  assembled  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  he  declared  to  them,  that 
the'  promise  contained  in  it,  '  was  made  to  them,  to  their  children,, 
and  to  all  that  were  afar  off,  whom  the  Lord  God  should  call  *•" 
Christ,  in  his  last  sermon,  after  exhorting  St.  Philjp  to  believe  in 
him  as  God,  equal  to  his  Father ;  and  after  appealing  to  his  works, 
as  the  testimony  given  by  his  Father  to  this  truth,  expressed  himself 
in  the  following  solemn  terms:  *  Verily,- verily !  I  say  unto  you,  he 
that  believeth  in  me,  the  works  that  1  do,  these  shall  he  do,  and 
greater  works  than  these  he  shall  also  dof .'  When^  just  before  his 
ascension  into  heaven,  Christ  took  his  last  leave  of  his  apostles,  and 
gave  tbem  his  last  blessing,  he  mentioned  to  them  the  signs  which 
should  follow  those  who  believed :  '  In  my  name,'  he  said, '  they 
ahall  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ;  they  shall 
take  up  serpents;  and,  if  they  eat  any  thing  deadly,  it  shall  not  hurt 
them ;  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  be 
cured  J." 

Here  Roman  Catholics  confidently  ask  :~Did  not  Christ  promise 
by  these  words,  that  miracles  should  be  wrought  in  his  church  ? 
That, they  should  be  wrought  without  limitation  of  time?  That  some 
of  these  should  be  greater  than  his  own  ? 

To  say  that  the  'promise  failed  would  ]be  impiety.  Somewhere, 
therefore,  miracles  must  have  been  uninterruptedly  wrought.  Now, 
the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  only  church,  which,  from  the  first  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  until  the  present  time,  has  had  a  visible  and 
uninterrupted  existence:  uninterrupted  miracles,  therefore,  could 
only  have  existed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  They  could  not 
possibly  have  existed  iu  any  church  which  separated  from  the  see 
of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  for,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Bossuet,  in  his  controversy  with  M.  Claude,  *  when  the  church  of 
the  reformers  first  separated  from  the  one,  the  holy,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  their  church  could  not  by  their  own  confession  enter, 
into  communion  with  a  single  church  in  the  whole  world.' "     p<  37. 

Can  Mr.  Butler  be  serious  ?  Is  there  in  the  words  which 
he  quotes  from  Scripture,  the  slightest  intimation,  that  mira- 
cles shall  be  always  wrought  in  the  Church?  The  Roman 
Catholics  may  confideutly  ask,  whether  such  a  promise  has 
been  given.  Protestants  will  as  confidently  answer,  that  it 
has  not.  The  conclusion  of  the  argument  is  worthy  of  its 
commencement.  For  Protestants  deny  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  is  the  only  church  that  has  had  a  continued 
existence.  The  reformation  of  p  corrupt  church,  is  not  the 
formation  of  a  new  one.  And  Mr.  Butler's  ingenious  sophism 
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merely  fegg  the  question.    The  next  observation  is  of  greater 
Consequence* 

"  The  general  position,  that  a  constant  succession  of  miracles  in 
a  church  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  its  religions  creed,  seems  to  be 
universally  admitted.  *  It  is/  says  Doctor  Middleton  in  his  Re© 
Enquiry*,  <  a  maxim,  which  must  be  allowed  by  all  Christians,  that 
'  whenever  any  sacred  rite  or  religious  institution  becomes  the  instru- 
ment of  miracles,  we  ought  to  consider  that  rite  as  confirmed  by 
divine  approbation.' 

"  It  necessarily  follows,  that  if  Roman  Catholics  prove  a  constant 
succession  of  miracles  in  their  church,  they  consequently  establish 
the  truth  of  her  doctrine. 

w  Aware-  of  this  inference,  the  Protestant  divines  found  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  contend,  that  at  some  period  in  the  Christian  sera, 
there  Was  a  cessation  of  miracles  in  the  Christian  church.  Being 
required  to  specify  this  sera,  they  answered  that  it  was  when  the  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity  became  general.  They  were  then  required 
to  specify  the  period  when  this  general  corruption  took  place,  llere 
a  considerable  disagreement  was  found  among  them.  Some  assigned 
it  to  the  fourth,  some  to  the  fifth,  some  even  jto  the  sixth  century ; 
but  the  generality  assigned  it  to  the  conversion  of  the  emperor  tion- 
stantine.  Then,  according  to  their  system,  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  state;  and,  being  supported  by  the  secular  arm,  the 
Christians  no  longer  put  their  trust  m  God,  and  a  general  corruption 
6f  Christianity  ensued.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  Almighty 
ceased  to  recognize  their  church,  and  withdrew  from  her  the  super- 
natural powers,  with  which,  till  then,  He  had  invested  her. 

u  Such  is  the  account  which  Protestant  writers  give  of  the  sup- 
posed sera  of  the  corruption  of  Christianity.  It  is  evident,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  period  which  they  assign  for  it,  there  must  be 
error  in  the  assignment,  if  miracles  were  subsequently  wrought  ill  the 
Catholic  church,  as  it  never  can  be  supposed  that  the  Almighty 
would  work  miracles  in  the  support  of  a  corrupted  church.  Now,  the 
Roman  Catholics  produce  a  regular  chain  of  miracles,  wrought  hi 
every  subsequent  age  of  Christianity.  Then,  as  the  Protestants  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  miracles,  in  the  ages  which  preceded  the  sera 
assigned  by  them  for  the  corruption  of  Christianity,  it  became  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  disprove  the  miracles  alleged  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  subsequent  ages ;  and  this 
they  could  only  do,  by  showing  that  the  evidence  for  mem  was  not 
so  strong  as  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  miracles  Wrought 
in  the  preceding  ages,  and  allowed  and  credited  by  themselves.    ' 

"  Here  Doctor  Middleton  intervened.  It  is>  by  his  account,  Bn< 
possible  for  Protestauts  to  show*  that  miracles  ceased  at  any  of  the 
seras  assigned  by  them,  as  the  Catholics,  in  his  judgment,  can  in- 
controvertibly  demonstrate,  that  the  sanctity,  the  talents*  and  the 
discernment  of  those,  on  whose  testimony  the  miracles  in  the  sub- 
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sequent  qge*  depended,  were  not mferioc  to  the  sanctity ,  die  talents, 
and  discernment  wf  those  whose  testimony  for  the  miracles  *f 
the  preceding  .ages  the  Protectants  themselves  accepted,  and  pro* 
pounced  to  be  sufficient."   P.  39. 

.  This  I*  quite  true,  if  Doctor  Middieton's  "  account "  can  be 
substantiated.  If  every  miracle  rests  upon  evidence  of  equal 
strength,  every  one  must  be  believed,  or  every  one  must  be 
rejected.  But  whether  the  evidence  be  or  be  not  of  equal 
strength,  is  the  question  at  issue  between  believers  and  un- 
believers. And  neither  '  the  judgment '  of  Doctor  Middleton 
nor  of  any  other  man  can  be  permitted  to  decide  the  dispute* 
It  is  a  dispute  upon  which  the  external  evidence  for  Christi- 
anity depends :  and  the  decision  of  an  individual  whom 
Mr.  Butler  suspects  of  infidelity,  is  not  worth  appealing  to. 
We  confess  that  this  disposition  to  agree  with  Doctor  Mid- 
dleton, is  not  very  honourable  to  the  Catholic  church. 

"  An  host  of  divines  rose  in  arms  again  him ;  and  a  controversial 
war  ensued.  The  assailants  displayed  learning- and  talent;,  but, 
when  Doctor  Middleton  asked  the  overwhelming  question,— -What 
greater  right  to  credit  does  the  testimony  admitted  by  you  possess, 
man  the  testimony  which  you  reject  ?  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
teceived  no  satisfactory  answer."  r.  43. 

•  .    • 

Unless  therefore  Mr.  Butler  provides  us  with  an  answer, 
the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  must  be  given  up.  And 
What  is  the  answer? 

"  Such  was  the  result  of  this  celebrated  controversy.  It  pro* 
duced  a  great  sensation,  and  made  impressions  which  have  not  been 
obliterated. 

"In  general,  Roman  Catholics  kept  aloof  from  it.  They  perceived 
how  greatly  it  served  their  cause.  They  thought  it  clear,  that, 
— when  Doctor  Middleton  proved,  against  his  antagonists,  that  the 
evidence  brought  by  them  in  support  of  the  miracles,  which  they 
allowed  was  not  greater  than  the  evidence  produced  for  the  miracles 
which  they  rejected,— he  completely  established  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  miracles  in  their  church: 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,— -when  the  adversaries  of  Doctor  Mid- 
dleton proved  against  him,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  even  the  authenticity  of  its  text,  could  only  be  proved  by  testi- 
mony,— they  completely  established  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
tradition."  i\  45. 

To  effect  the  first  of  these  points  it  jnust  have  been  shown 
not  merely  that  one  set  of  miracles  was  as  good  as  another, 
but  that  both  sets  Were  genuine,— a  conclusion  the  very 
Reverse  of  that  towards  which  Middieton's  speculations 
tended.  Again,* when  the  Doctor's  adversaries  proved  what 
no  Ptotestant  ever  questioned, "  they  completely  established 
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the  Romto  Catholic  doctrine  of  tradition" ! !  That  is  to  say; 
because  historical  evidence  or  history  is  necessary  to  prove* 
a  matter  of  fact,  therefore  tradition  or  history  is  a  part  of* 
revelation.  The  Roman  Catholic  places  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion on  a  level,  arid  deduces  his  creed  from  both;  aiid 
Mr.  Butler  conceives  that  he  is  justified  in  so  doing,  because 
external  evidence  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers. Mr.  Butler  is  a  subtle  disputant;  and  such  subtleties 
as  these  are  required  in  the  Catholic  church.  But  let  us  hear 
him  again: 

"  But,— while  the  Roman  Catholics  assert,  that  it  has  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  work  in  every  age,  from  the  first  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  present  time,  many  and  incontestable  miracles  in 
favour  of  his  church  and  her  doctrines,  they  admit,  without  qualifi- 
.  cation,  that  no  miracles,  except  those  which  are  related  in  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament,  are  articles  of  faith ;  that  a  person  may 
disbelieve  every  other  miracle,  and  may  even  disbelieve  the  exist- 
ence of  the  persons,  through  whose  intercession  they  are  related  to 
have,  been  wrought,  without  ceasing  to  be  Roman  Catholic.  This  is 
equally  agreeable  to  religion  and  common  sense ;  for  all  miracles, 
which  are  not  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  depend  on  human  reasoning. 
Now,  human  reasoning  being  always  fallible,  all  miracles  depending 
on  it  rest  on  fallible  proof;  and,  consequently  may  be  untrue. 
Hence  the  divines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  never  impose  the. 
belief  of  particular  miracles,  either  upon  the  body  of  the  faithful  or 
upon  individuals ;  they  only  recommend  the  belief  of  them.  They 
never  recommend  the  belief  of  any,  the  credibility  of  which  does 
not  appear  to  them  to  be  supported  by  evidence  of  the  highest 
nature ;  and,  while  they  contend  that  the  evidence  is  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  rationally  disbelieved,  they  admit 
tha£  it  is  still  no  more  than  human  testimony,  and  therefore  liable 
to  error."  P.  46. 

The  result  of  the  whole,  therefore,  is  this : — the  Roman 
Catholic  church  claims  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  mira- 
cles ;  and  Mr.  Butler  admits  the  claim,  but  is  not  required 
to  believe  the  miracles.  With  the  help  of  a  new  species  of 
induction,  he  establishes  a  general  truth,  by  denying  all  the 
particulars  of  which  it  consists  :  "  And  this  is  agreeable  to 
religion  and  common  sense,"  for  miracles  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture  depend  on  human  reasoning !  The  Scripture  mira- 
cles we  presume,  though  Mr.  Butler  neglects  to  tell  us  so, 
depend  upon  the  church ;  and  the  church,  what  does  that 
depend  upon?  Upon  the  succession  of  miracles.  And  how  is 
that  succession  proved?  By  the  liberty  to  "  disbelieve  every 
one  of  them,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic."  This 
m^ay  be  good  logic  at  St.  Omers,  but  it  will  have  no  effect 
in  England.     "  The  divines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  * 
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desire  to  establish  their  authority  by  a  principle  of  blind 
submission  to  their  decisions,  But  the  right  to  demand 
such  a  submission  is  disputed :  and  Mr.  Butler  must  prove 
it,  if  he  proves  it  at  all,  not  by  exposing  Christianity  to  the 
sneers  ot  unbelief,  but  by  showing  that  miracles  are  now 
wrought  in  his  church.  He  assures  us  that  they  are  claimed, 
and  we  admit  that  fact.  He  believes  that  they  are  per- 
formed, and  we  are  bound  to  credit  his  assertion;  but  we 
ask  him  to  adduce  an  instance,  and  substantiate  it  by 
evidence;  and  he  answers  that  human  testimony  is  liable 
to  error,  and  that  consequently  he  is  at  liberty  "  to  disbe- 
lieve the  existence  of  the  persons  through  whose  intercession 
the  miracles  have  been  wrought."  We  are  bound  to  congra-- 
tulate  the  Catholic  church  upon  the  success  of  th&r  lay- 
patron  and  champion.  \  ■ 
•  But  there  is  another  point  to  "which  we  much  advert.  Mr. 
Butler  states,  that  when  Dr.  Middleton  asked  what  greater 
right  to  credit  does  the  testimony  admitted  by  you  possess; 
than  the  testimony  which  you  reject?  it  must  be  aamitted 
that  he  received  no  satisfactory  answer.  If  the  question  had 
referred  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  miracles  claimed  by  the  Roman  church  on  the 
other,  a  very  satisfactory  answer  might  have  been  given. 
The  cjase  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  upon  which  Mr.  Butler  does 
not  condescend  to  make  a  single  remaVk,  is  directly  in  point. 
We  have  testimony  that  St.  Augustine  worked  miracles,  and 
we  do  not  believe  it,  for  the  following  reasons:  in.  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  statedTfcither  by  Bede  or  Pope  Gregory,  what 
those  miracles,  were.  In  the  second  place,  the  conversion  qf 
the  Anglo-Saxons  may  be  accounted  for  in  another  manner; 
The  king  of  Kent  married  a  Christian-wife;  Augustine  pame 
over,  according  to  Gregory's  own  admission,  o>n  her  invita- 
tion. Her  husband  embraced  Christianity,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  others.  But  after  the  king's  de&th,  his  sons 
relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  the  work  of  conversion  was,  to 
be  begun  again.  This  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  miracles. 
Again,  the  Northumbrians  made  that  gradual  advance  towards 
Christianity,  which  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  conviction 
grounded  upon  miracles.  Bede  gives  us  the  arguments 
adduced  by  a  Northumbrian  for  listening  to  the  lessons  of 
Paulinus;  and  they  contain  no  reference  to  his  miracles. 
The  second  and  more  effectual  mission  from  Iona,  wasun- 
successful  at  first.  The  Monks  attributed  the  failure  to 
the  austere  unconciliating  disposition  of  the  missionary ; 
and  supplied  his.  place,  with  a  man  of  different  character, 
Aidan*  whose  virtues  ate  celebrated  by  Bede  with  unusual 
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eloquei^e ;  a$d  to  those  virtues  we;  may  safely  ascribe  tfcg 
conversion  of  the  princes,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  th$ 
Gospel  among  their  subjects.  In  the  third  place,  when  mira« 
cles  are  described  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  they  are 
generally  of  the  most  extravagant  character.  Augustine's 
are  not  detailed*  but  subsequent  wonders  occur  in  great 
plenty.  Many  of  them  are  merely  dreams,  many  might  na^e 
keen  easily  pretended,  and  more  are  monstrous  and  absurd, 
Here  therefore  we  have  a  conversion  which  is  explicable 
Upon  other  grounds.  The  miracles  which  preceded  it  are  not 
particularised.  But  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity^ 
there  is  no  end  to  the  marvels  which  were  witnessed  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting, the  roguery  of  the  inventors, 
or  the  folly  of  the  dupes.  Lastly,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  miraculous  portions  of  these  histories  are  authentic.  Fojf 
eight  hundred  years  they  were  in  the  keeping  of  the  monks. 
Those  monks  were  the  authors  of  the  ludicrous  fables  're- 
corded by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  of  others  still  morq 
childish,  ascribed  to  Geoffry  of  Monmouth.  It  is  allowably 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  men  who  invented  so  largely  01* 
their  own  account,  may  have  embellished  the  pages  of  Bedef 
and  other  early  historians  with  the  marvellous  portion  of 
their  narratives.  And  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  be-t 
lieving  that  the  Angjo-Saxon  chmxh  was,  founded  by  any 
preternatural  interposition  in  its  favour. 

This  is  our  answer  to  Mr.  Butler's  question.  The  testM 
mony  for  Scripture  miracles  differs  in  every  point  from.  th# 
testimony  for  Augustine's  miracles.  In  the  former  case,  this 
works  are  distinctly  specified ;  those;  works  produced  con* 
version;  the  persons  first  converted  were  not  kings  Of 
rulers ;  the  miracles  are  neither  monstrous  or  childish ;  and 
the  record  in  which  they  are  contained,  has  not  only  bee$ 
ufcder  the  especial  protection  of  the  one  true  church,  bu$ 
what  is  much  more  satisfactory,  it  has  been  watched  witfe 
suspicious,  care  by  all  other  churches  and  sects*  and  its  au? 
thenticity  acfcmits  of  proofs  which  no  other  antient  writings 
e&a  obtain. 

The  same  satisfactory  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
all  other  spurious  miracles,  and  the  real  miracles  upon  which 
Christianity  is  v  founded.  Let  Mr.  Butler  select  a  specific 
instance  of  supernatural  interposition,  and  state  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  established.  Let  him  begin  with  the  wonder? 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  end  with  the  last  cure  per* 
formed  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  Protestants  will  have  «Q 
difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  difference  between  the  miracle** 
they  adopt,  and  the  miracles  they  reject.    Infidelity  will  not 
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1$  permitted  tQ  enjoy  the  taw>ph  wlwoh  it  %ntifii|»*eif  from 
the  Book, of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  le^ndary 
wanders  which  hare  disgraced  Christianity  will  be  exposed^ 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  will  lose  the  credit  of  those  unin- 
terrupted miracles,  which  Mr.  Butler  assures  us  that  he 
believes  in  the  gross,  but  claims  the  liberty  of  disbelieving  in 
detail. 

The  fifth  letter  is  not  important.  The  sixth  defends 
Dunstan  against  the  charges  which  have  been  so  frequently 
brought  against,  him,  and  of  which,  in  our  review  of  the 
Book  of  the  Church,  we  stated  our  belief  that  he  was  no$ 
guilty.  But  the  evidence  upon  which  we  acquit  thp  g*ea£ 
monk,  is  fatal  to  the  little  monks  who  forged  his  injustice, 
and  his  miracles.  And  Mr.  Butler  treats  us  wifch  the  followr 
ing  apology  for  those  rickety  link*  of  his  uninterrupted 
chain: — 

"  You  conclude  the  present  chapter  with  an  account  of  thft 
miracles  '  at  the  death  of  Dunstan.'    You  thus  express  yourself  upon 
{  them :  '  Whether  the  miracles  at  the  death  of  St.  Dunstan  were  ac- 

tually performed  by  the  monks,  or  only  averred  by  them  as  having 
been  wrought,  either  in  their  own  sight,  or  in  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors, there  is  the  same  fraudulent  purpose,  the  same  audacity  of 
imposture,  and  the  same  irrefragable  proofs  of  that  system  of  deceit, 
which  the  Jtomish  church  carried  on  every  where  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  still  pursues*  wherever  it  retains  its  temporal 
power  or  influence.' 

"  This  is  a  most  serious  charge : — In  reply  to  it,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  you  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  the  miracles  performed  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.    I  must  add,  that  the  period  in  which ' 
v  the  miracles  attributed  to  Dunstan,  were  performed,  was  the  darkest 

1  period  in  the  Roman  Catholic  history.     The  nation  was  then  suf- 

fering grievously  from  the  effects  of  the  Danish  ravages.  The 
demolition  of  monasteries ;  the  slaughter  of  their  unoffending  in- 
mates, who  were  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  times ;  the  conse- 
quential destruction  of  books,  and  of  all  public  and  private  memorials 
of  literature  and  art,  x  had  occasioned,'  to  use  your  own  words,  '  the 
total  loss  of  learning  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.' 

"  But  thei  Gospel  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  still  remained,  and  was 
still  read.  It  informed  them  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ;  and 
of  his  promises,  that,  until  the  end  of  time,  his  disciples  should 
perform  similar  miracles,  and  even  greater :  and  they  kriew  that  the 
promises  of  Christ  could  not  fail.  Besides, — -as  Doctor  Lkigard 
justly  observes,  '  Man  is  taught  by  human  nature  to  attribute  any 
event  to  a  particular  cause;  and  when  an  occurrence  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  known  laws  of  the  universe,  it  is  assigned,  by  the 
illiterate  in  every  age,  and  in  every  religion,  to  the  operation  of  an 
invisible  agent.  This  principle  was  not  extirpated ;  it  was  improved 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.    Fawn  the  doctrine  of  a  superin- 
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iendent  Prqvidence,  the  Saxon  converts  were  led  to  conphide,  thafc 
God  would  often  interfere  in  human  concerns.  To  Him  they 
ascribed  every  unforeseen  and  unnatural  event ;  and  either  trusted 
in  His  bounty  for  visible  protection  from  misfortune,  or  feared  from 
His  justice  that  vengeance  which  punishes  guilt  before  the  general 
day  of  retribution.  Men,  impressed  with  this  notion,  would  rather 
expect  the'  appearance  of  miraculous  events.  On  many  occasions, 
they  would  be  the  dupes  of  their  own  credulity ;  and/  (particularly 
as  they  had  the  Divine  promises,  mentioned  by  us,  in  full  view,) 
'  ascribe  to  the  beneficence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  intercession  of 
their  patrons,  those  cures  which  might  have  been  effected  by  nature, 
or  the  power  of  the  imagination.'  Let  urf  add,  that,  in  this  temper 
of  mind,  it  was  likely  that  sometimes,  like  the  Northmen,-  gifted 
with  second  sight,  they  would  see  what  they  did  not  see,  and  hear 
what  they  did  not  hear. 

"  Do.  not  these  observations  solve  the  whole  difficulty  ?  Do  they 
not  account  for  the  abundance  of  miraculous  relations,  in  the  time 
of  which  we  are  writing  ?  Do  they  not  render  it  unnecessary, — we 
had  almost  said  inexcusable, — to  account  for  them  by  imputing 
fraud,  imposture  or  systematical  deceit,  as  is  done  by  you,  to  the 
persons  concerned  in  them  ?"    P.  68. 

,  This  is  a  good  defence  for  the  credulity  of  Dunstari's 
contemporaries;  and  it  might  be  applied  with  equal  effect 
to  the  Irish  or  the  Spamards  of  the  present  day!  But 
Mr.  Southey  attacks  the  church  of  Rome;  and  to  prove  her 
innocence,  Mr.  Butler  must  show,  that  as  the  darkness 
cleared  away,  she  became  ashamed  t>f  these  fictitious  won- 
ders, and  warned  her  children  against  believing  them.  He 
has  attempted  no  such  thing;  and  whenever  the  attempt  is 
made,  it  will  fail.  The  miracles  of  the  dark  ages  were  not 
renounced  as  the  light  increased.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  multiplied,  by  the  monastic  historians,  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  the  marvels  in  whose  reign  are  thrice  as 
numerous  as  those  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  or  the  Confessor. 
Do  not  these  observations  solve  the  whole  difficulty,  by 
showing  that  most  of  the  miracles  were  invented  long  after 
their  pretended  dates? 

:  The  seventh  arid  eighth  letters,  upon.  "  Investitures"  and 
Becket,  may  be  considered  together.  Mr.  Butler  manages 
both  in  a  skilful  manner.  He  takes  us  at  once  into  the 
middle  of  the  dispute,  turns  away  our  eyes  from  the:  real 
object  of  the  fray,  and  then  a  few  bold  queries,  fortified  with 
an  appeal- to  Dr.Lingard,  suffice  to  set  the  business  at  rest. 
The  point  to  be  decided  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  die 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  The  Conqueror  renounced 
allegiance,  and  forbad  appeals  to  Rome ;  out  by  promoting 
foreigners   to    the    principal  stations  in   the    cnurch,   he 
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'.'Strengthened  the  papal  influence  among  his  English  subjects ; 
by  separating  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  he  increased? 
the  power.;  of  his  clergy.     In  the  next  reign,  Anselm  was 
Appointed  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Canterbury  by  William 
Kuras,  and  banished  by  tnat  tyrant  upon    no    sufficient' 
ground.    Anselm  repaired  to  Rome,  and  Pope  Urban  was 
preparing  to  interfere  in  his  behalf,  when  the  bribes  of  Rufiis' 
found  their  way  to  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter.    The  dispute 
(Continued  under  Henry  the  first,  to  whom  Abselm  refused  to . 
&  homage.    The  affair  was  compromised,  after  much  delay, 
&y  surrendering  the  right  of  investiture  to  the  Pope,;  and; 
reserving  the    right    of   homage,   and    the   nomination  to 
Wshopricks  and  abbies,  to  the  king.    Thus  were  the  spoils 
Glided  between  a  civil  and  a  spiritual  usurper,  and  the  real, 
privilege  of  the  church  overlooked  and  sacrificed  by^both. 
Both  were  intent  upon  further  success ;  and  the  weak  autho- 
*J*y   of  Stephen  was  favourable   to   the   claims  of   Rome. 
Such  was  tne  state  of  affairs  when  Becket  came  upon  the 
stage.    With  many  excellent  qualities,  he  was  an  ambitious, 
**^ughty  man,  and  endeavoured  to  render  the  church  inde- 
pendent of  the  king.    The  king  resisted  and  retaliated  ;  and 
^3*at  followed  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Butler : — 

<c   The  monarch  contended  that  the  clergy  should,  in  future,  be 
for  felonies  in  his  courts  of  justice.     To  obtain  a  recognition  of 
is  claim,  he  summoned  all  the  prelates  of  England  to  Westminster; 
l*l  required  them  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  his  courts  to  try  the 
.  TEY*     They  hesitated.     He  then  asked,  whether  they  would  pro- 
ie  to  abide  by  the  antient  law  of  the  realm  ?     The  archbishop, 
aking  for  himself,  and  for  the  other  prelates  present,  replied,  that 
'fcHey  were  willing  to  be  bound  by  the  antient  law  of  the  realm,  as 
&s  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  church,  and  the  privileges  of  their 
et>  permitted.''  The  king  required  the  omission  of  the  saving 
Qrds  ;  the  archbishop  insisted  on  the  retention  of  them.     At  fint, 
other  prelates  adhered  to  him ;  but  the  king  brought  them  over : 
,-  after    much  solicitation,    the    archbishop  acquiesced.   ■  The 
narch,  to  render  the  assent  of  the  prelates  to  his  claims  the  more' 
emn,  summoned  the  convention  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal. 
^rds  of  his  kingdom  to  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury.    When  they  met* 
^  archbishop  expressed  a  wish  that  the  saving  words  should  foe 
"  "  ed.     He  consented,  however,  afterwards  to  the  omission  a£ 
;  requiring,  at  the  same  time,  that  the: customs  should  be 
defined.     This  was  both  prudent  and  honourable;  for,  while -the. 
^utoms  should  reii^am  lijadje&ed,  die  d^'ute  would  invariably  cdn- 
tintie.    Thus  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  request 
^rf"  the  prelate.    It  was  deeded  to  by  the  king ;  and  a  specificafkm 
«*i*  the  customs  wa^  accordingly  drawn  up  by  a  committee,  appointed 
*^  the  con vention.    It  was  exhibited  in  sixteen  articles,  called  by 
the  historians  of  the  times  «  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,'         r 
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«  This  brings  us  to  the  point : — Did  the  constitutions  exhibit  the* 
antient  customs  of  the  realm?  If  they,  did,  the  archbishop  and  the 
other  prelates  were  bound,  by  their  promise,  to  recognize  and  ob-»; 
serve  them.  If  they  did  not,  the  archbishop  and  the  pther  prelates* 
were  bound  to  neither;  nor  could  they  acknowledge  that  tne  con- 
stitutions expressed  the  antient  customs  of  the  realm,  or  bind  them- 
selves to  the  observance  of  them,  as  such,  without  incurring  the  guilt, 
both  of  a  solemn  untruth,  and  of  treason  to  the  constitution. 

"  On  this  point,  therefore,  the  whole  question  on  the  conduct  of 
the  archbishop,  at  the  convention  at  Clarendon,  rests  altogether/ 
Does  it  require  much  investigation  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion' 
upon  it  ? 

"  By  one  of  the  articles,  the  custody  and  revenues  of  the  tem~ 
poralities  of  every  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbey,  or  priory  of  royal* 
foundation,  was, declared  to  belong,  during  its  vacancy,  to  the  king:* 
this  was  an  absolute  innovation.  , 

"  By  another,  it  was  provided,  that  civil  and  criminal  suite* 
thpugh  each  or  either  party  to  them  were  a  clergyman,  should  com* 
mence  in  the  royal  courts ;  that  the  justices  should  decide,  whether 
they  ought  to  be  determined  there,  or  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts : 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  a  civil  officer  should  attend  the  trial,  and 
report,  of  the  proceedings;  and  that,  if  the  person  accused  should  be 
convicted,  he  should  forfeit  the  privileges  of  his  character,  and 
receive  judgment,  accordingly.  All  this  was,  perhaps,  very  proper; 
but  all  was  contrary  to  the  existing  law. 

"  Another  article  declared,  that  tenants  in  chief  should  not  be 
excommunicated  without  the  leave  of  the  king ;  or,  in  his  absence* 
of  his  justiciary.  This  was  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  Christ;  and 
to  the  law  of  every  christian  country.  It  is  even  contrary  to  thft 
present  law  of  England,  and  to  the  practice  of  its  courts. 

"Another  article  forbade  appeals  to  Jtome.  At  this  period  o£ 
our  history  appeals  were  allowed  in  England,  and  in  every  other 
part  of  the  christian  world.  It  is  observable,  that  the  monareb 
himself,  during  the  contest,  appealed  more  than  once  to  the  Roman 
see. 

"  Such  being  the  state  of  the  contest,  in  this  stage  of  it,  permit 
me  to  say,  that  it  is,  with  something  more  than  surprise,  that  I  read; 
m  your  work  the  following  lines :  'If  these  constitutions  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  system  of  Hildebrand  and  his  successors* 
and  at  once  removed  all  those  encroachments  which  the  hierarchvf 
had  made  in  this  kingdom  during  Stephen's  contested  reign,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  inert  not  new  edicts,  enacted  in  m. 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  churchy  but  a  declaration  and  recognition  of' 
the  existing  law.' 

"  By  this,  I  understand  you  to  affirm,  that,  as  the  law  of  England 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it  allowed  the  monarch  to  retain 
the.  profits  of  vacant  sees  for  his  own  benefit;  it  allowed  the  clergy 
to  be  tried  for  petit  treason,  and  less  crimes,  in  temporal  courts;  it> 
exempted  tenants  in  chief  from  being  excommunicated ;  and  it  in- 
hibited appeals  to  Rome.  Can  any  of  these  positions  besupported  ? 
In  my  humble  opinion  they  cannot* 
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u  Doctor  Iingard*  thinks  with  me;  arid  so  doefe  our*  common 

friend,  Mr,  Sharon  Turner.  '  In  justice  to  Becket,'  says  that  learned 

nod  discriminating  writer,  '  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  famous 

wrticles  completely  changed  the  legal  and  civil  state  of  the  clergy  i 

and  ware  an  actual  subversion,  as  far  as  they  went,  of  the  papal 

jnfiky,  so  boldly  introduced  by  Gregory  VII.  ;'f  and  then  completely 

received  into  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  and  jurisdiction  ox 

every  European  state."    P.  84. 

/The  opinion  of  Dr.  Lingard  is  of  very  little  consequence. 
Tike  Pope  himself  would  be  a  more  impartial  witness.     Mr. 
Turner  uses  the  words  imputed  to  him,  and  immediately  adds/ 
'*   These  new  constitutions  abolished  that  independence  on, 
the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  which  William  had  un- 
warily permitted,  and  they  again  subjected  the  clergy  as  in  the' 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  to  the  common  law  of  the  land."      Diet 
Mltt.  Butler  read  these  words.    If  so,  can  he  deny,  upon  the 
authority  of  his  learned  and  discriminating  friend,  tnat  the' 
constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
kingdom.    That  friend  speaks  of  Becket,  as  '  careless  of  per- 
sonal honour/  'faithless/  'perjured/  having  recourse  '  to; 
"weak  evasions/  and  to  '  conduct  too  revolting  to  be  bene- 
ficial/ and  as  '  pursing  his  opposition  to  the  king  with  all 
the  pride  aiid  vehemence  of  fierce  ambition,  and  vindictive 
hostility/     The  discriminating  Mr.  Butler  overlooks  these 
epithets. 

VVe  admit,  however,  that  the  constitutions  were  of  a- doubt- 
&t  character.    But  to  say  that  they  were  the  real  bone  of 
ctiAtentioh  between  Henry  aud  Becket  is  absurd.    The  quar- ' 
rtt  Vas  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  existed  in  the  days  of 
Al&fcelm;  and  ir  both  the  monarchswere  in  the  wrong,  which 
ifc  liave  no  disposition  to  deny,  both  the  primates  were  in  a 
similar  predicament.      Becket  proceeded,  after  his  banish- 
ment, to   Rome,   surrendered  his  archbishoprick  into,  the 
hands  of  the  Pope,  and  received  it  again  from  tnat  true  source 
of  spiritual  power.    In  his  correspondence  with  Henry,  pre- 
served  in  the  chronicles  of  Hoveden,  Becket  tells  his  master, 
that  kings  derive  their  iauthority  from  the  church.    Pope 
Alexander  repeats  the  same  assertion;  and  the  evident  drift 
wad  object  of  both  was,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  clergy. 
To  promote  it,  Becket  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king 
of  France,   defied  and  deserted  his  lawful  sovereign,  leagued 
himself  with  the  enemies  of  his  king  and  country,  encouraged 
dkaffected  and  revoking  subjects,  and  returned  at  last  to  his 
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cathedr&l, undwr  a  hollow  pTetence  of  peace,  which  the  very 
first  act  of  his restored  authority,  was  calculated,  if  not  in- 
tended tobreajt.  We  do  not  apefogprfor  his  mutdsr;  but 
a  more  turbfufent  or  ambitious  ^upjefejf  rifever disfcwrtoed  a 
kingdom;  and  the  triumph  which  bis  cause  obtained;  when 
Henry  II.  did  penance  .at  his  shrine,  put  the  deal  to  the' 
(flarery  of  Englishmen,  and  made  the  Pope  our  master  for 
three  hundred  years.  These  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  Case ; 
and  the  reader  of  them  will  probably  feel  some  surprise  at 
HI r.'.Butj.er's  summing  up.         ' 

«  you  must  be  aware,  that  the  liberties,  confirmed  to  the  church 
by  Magna  Charta,  included  equally  those  rights,  for  which  Becket 
contended  at  Clarendon,  and  those  for  which  he  was  murdered  at 
Canterbury."    P.  89.  ■■  ,  '  ••    ' 

,  We.  apprehend  that  Mr.  Southey  is- not  aware  of  thii  cir- 
cumstance ;  we  are  sure  that  Dr.  Lingard  knows  better  than 
to  affirm  it.  "  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory/*  he' 
iiays,  ypl/ii.  251,  "if  these  liberties -haxl  been  enumerated' 
and  described."  Had  this  satisfactory  st.ep  b^en  taken, 
Mr.  Butlerjs  assertion  might  possibly  have  been  maintained ; 
08  it.  is,  he  is  guilty  of  turning  a  conjecture  into  a  fact. ,  The 
disputes  with  Becket  related  to  the  extent  of  the  liberties  of 
the  church.  Magna  Charta  confirms  them  in  general  terms.: 
Who  can  presume  to  sayV  that  the  barons  would  have  sided 
with  &e  saint?  .  -   .  ,  • 

'  We  regret  our  inability  to  investigate  the  remairidefrof  the 
volume  at  the  length  which  its  importance  demands.  A  hasty 
remark  or  two  upon  aome  striking  points  is  all. for  which  we 
now  have  room.  They  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  what 
remains  unnoticed;  ana, whoever  answers  Mr.  Butler's  letters 
^ill  have  no  difficulty  in  seizing  upon v  many  important  par- 
ticulars  which  our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss. 
The  letter  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Jtoman  Catholic  church 
abounds  with  an  error  which  has  been  already  noticed.  It 
condemns  Mr.  Southey's  account  of  tenets  promulgated 
before  the  Reformation,  by  showing,  or  attempting  to  snow, 
that  they  are  .not  the  tenets  of  Dr.  Challoner.  Some  of  the 
arguments  are  curious: — 

■•■/;■  '    *  <        •     •  '  ..     .   v  ;   .  Or.''/' 

.*■  Cursed  is  every  goddess-wof  sniper,  that  believes  the  blessed 
Y*ig6v  m&y  to  be  any  more:  than  a  creature;,  that  worships  her* 
or  puts  his  trust  in  her,  more  than,  in  Qo&?  that  beWes  she  is 
above; her  Son,  qt  .that  she  can,  in  any  thing,  command  Hutu 
Amen."  ^  *  * 


•*»  % _■-.  — .  _  ■    ■ 


Would  not  this  ana#i£ina  lead  us ,tp.  believe,  .that  the 
Virgin  may  be  woishipjfced  or^rttsted  in  43. my ch  as  God^  and 
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that  die  is  equal  to  her  Son?  With  respect  to  idolatry,  mi 
the  worship  of  saints,  every  Protestant  admits  thai;  <be 
'  moderfe  Roihish  church  denies  or  explains  away  the  pratettee 
of  them.  And  so  did  the  philosophers  of  Greece  ana  Route* 
The  point  in  dispute  is,  how  are  these  things  understood  fay 
the  people.  Bo  they  make  the  subtle  distinctions of 'a 
Cicero  or  a  Bellarmrne?  Mr.  Butler  is  much  displeased 
with  Mr.  Southey  for  his  frequent  use  of  the  word  idolatrous, 
and  assures  him,  upon  the  authority  of  Thoradike  and 
;  Br.  Johnson,  that  the  church  of  England  acquits  the  Romish 
comiwanion  of  this  charge.  When  the  sentiments  of  that 
communion  are  disputed,  no  one  is  teadier  than  Mfc  Btftler 
to  refer  us  to  her  public  declarations.  Wkeii  he  wishes  fe 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  our  communion,  he  does  ndt 
seek  them  in  the  homilies  against  Popery,  with  which 
Mr.  Southey  entirely  accords,  but  in  certain  private:writihgs» 
which  are  opposed  tp  the  whole  .current  of  ecotesiafcticAl 
authorities.    Isthisfeif? 

The  tenth  letter,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  is  in  one 
respect  satisfactory;  it  assures  us,  that  the  power  of  his 
Holiness  is  not  in  high  esteem  among  the  English  Catholic 
laity.    But  this  is  not  a  new  discovery  ^  The  Roman  Catholic 
nobility  and  gentry  have  repeatedly  offered  to  make  groat 
concessions  upon  this  head.    They  6ffered  the  Veto.   "They 
offered  -the    celebrated    declaration    of    179a,  which  was 
negotiated  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Bedu^eld;  and  which 
would  j)robably  have  produced  emancipation;  but  in  both 
cases  the  vicars  apostolic  interfered/  the.  priest-ridden  laity 
cave  way,  and  now  they  come  forward ;  in  the  person  of. 
Mr.  Butler,  priding  themselves on  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church,  and  homing  to  persuade  Parliament  t^at  English 
.Catholics  are  equally  independent.  -  English*  and  still  more, 
Irish  Catholic :  priests  ,  are  probably  as  devoted  slaves  of 
Rome  aft,  archbishop  Becket.      If  they  are  not,  let  them, 
confirm^  Mr.  Butlers  statements,  and'  give  the  world  an 
authorized  explanation  of  the  following  canott.    It  contains, 
according  to  Mr.  Bittfer,  the  doctrine  of  his  church,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  -may  mean  whatever  -&e  church 
and  the  Pope  determine  :-*- , 

<  "  Full  power  was  delegated  to  the  bfchop  of  ftfcme,  in  the  person 
of  St.  Peter,  to  feed>  regulate,,  and  govern  the  universal  church,  as 
expressed  ia  the  general  councils  and  holy  canons."    P.  Ujh 

;    A  more  ambigious  canon  could  not  be  framed  at  St  Omers, 

01  at  Stpneyhurst. 

1  tile  eleventh  letter,  on  the  rise  of  the  Reformation,  the 
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mendicant  orders,  and  persecution,  under  the  house  pf 
caster,  endeavours  to  make  Protestants  accountable  for  the 
Manicheans,  the  Lollards,  and  the  Albigenses,  and  is  severe 
upon  WicklifFe,  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Suppose  the  whole 
true,  what  thep?  Mr.  Butler  furnishes  a  ready  answer.  In 
the  case  of  his  own  church,  it  is  unfair  to  appeal  to  the  errors 
which  dishonoured  her  in  the  dark  ages.  Her  uninterrupted 
chain  of  miracles,  and  her  Pope,  invested  by  heaven  with 
full  power  to  feed,  regulate,  and  govern  the  universal  church, 
have  not  sufficed  to  preserve  her  from  the  grossest  corruptions 
:  of  practice,  the  most  flagitious  falsehoods,  the  most  barbarous 
cruelties.  If  then  the  church  of  England  was  responsive 
for  Lord  Cobham,  which  every  one  sees  that  she  is  not,  how 
can  Mr.  Butler  reproach  her  with  these  time-honoured 
failings?  If  she  claimed  infallibility,  the  errors  of  her  fore- 
fathers mighj>  serve  to  invalidate  the  claim ;  but  Mr.  Butlers 
church  does  claim  infallibility,  and  he  will  not  admit  thyat 
the  claim  is  deranged  by  her  dark-aged  errors  and  infirmities . 
Surely  then  a  fortiori,  the  church  of  England,  need  care  little 
about  the  misconduct  of  those  whom  the  author  is  pleased  to 
designate. as  the  forefathers  of  the  Reformation. 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  following  passage  without  a  short 
remark:  — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  which  contains  this  sentence, 
you  inform  your  readers,  that  '.the  corruptions,  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical, of  the  Roman  church,  were  studiously  kept  out  of  view  by 
the  writers  who  still  maintain  the  infallibility  of  that  church.' 

"  Are  you,  then,  acquainted  with  no  writers  in  the  middle  age% 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  maintained  the  infallibility  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  matters  of  faith,  exposed,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  the  most  unequivocal  language,  the  corruptions  which 
ha'd  found  their  way  into,  her,  and  even  into  her  sanctuary  ?  Are 
you  ignorant  of  the  discourses  published,  and  of  the  sermons 
preached,  at  the  council  of  Constance,  Basil  and  Pisa? — of  the 
writings  of  Grossetete,  Gersen,  d'Ailly,  and  the  many  other  eccle- 
siastical personages,  whose  treatises,  exposing  the  extortions  of  the 
Roman  see  and  its  officers,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  clergy,  fill 
the  two  well  known  volumes  of  "  Brotvn's  Fasciculus  ?"  \b  the 
Jetter  of  St.  Bernard  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  unknown  to  you? 
Does  it  not  announce,  in  the  boldest  language,  and  with  the  most 
glowing  eloquence,  the  failings  of  the  Popes  and  their  functionaries, 
and  all  the  corrupt  practices  which  then  existed  in  the  church? 
Was  not  this  letter  transcribed,  and  read,  and  admired,  in  every  pari 
of  Christendom  V    P.  155. 

Mr.  Southey  brings  a  general  charge.   Mr.  Butler  answers 
by  a  few  exceptions ;  one  of  them  is  unfortunate.    Grossetete 
wrote  boldly  against  the  simony  of  the  Pope ;  for  which  the 
5 
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Bope  was  on  the  point  of  excommunicating  him,  when  the 
cardinals  reminded  his  Holiness  that  the  fact  was  too 
notorious  to  be  denied,  and  that  the  English  bishop  was 
the  best  man  in  Christendom.  But  we  wish  to  mention  a 
remarkable  confirmation  of  Mr.  Souther's  statement.  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  is  Mr.  Butler's  Apollo,  and  furnisnes  him  avowedly  with 
four-fifths  of  his  facts.  Now  this  excellent  Dr.  derides 
and  rejects  the  invaluable  history  of  Matthew  Paris,  for 
no  conceivable  reason,  except  that  it  tells  too  many  tales 
respecting  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  Popes,    Mr.  Bullet 

Seaks  highly  of  Matthew  Paris.  The  *  discriminating' 
r.  Turner  praises  him,  and  relies  upon  him.  Dr.  Lingard 
calls  him  a  querulous  monk,  in  the  vain  hope,  that  by  so 
doing,  he  may  '  keep  the  corruptions  of  the  Koman  church 
Out  of  sight/  This  is  not  an  error  of  the  dark  ages.  It  is 
a  gross  modem  trick;  and  Mr.  Butler  must  have  the  credit 
of  dragging  it  into  notice. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  Reformation ;  and  having  seen 
Mr.  Butler  in  the  character  of  counsel  for  the  accused,  we 
are  henceforth  ta>  listen  to  hint  "as  an  accuser.  He  begins 
with  asking,  whether  England  has  gained  by  the  Reformation 
in  temporal  happiness?  And  answers  in  the  following 
passage: —  * 

-  "  Twice  did  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  fescue  the  inhabitants  of 
England  from  paganism.  She  instructed  them  in  the  divine  truths 
of  the  Gospel:  introduced  civilization'  among  them;  was,  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  their  only  protection  against  the  oppressions  of 
their  conqueror;  and,  during  a  long  subsequent  period,  their  only 
defence  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Barons.  To  her,  you  owe  jour 
Mqgna  Charta,  the  important  statute  *fe  taUagio  nan  concedendo,  and 
several  other  statutes,  regulations  and  forms,  which  are  the  ground-  ' 
work  and  bulwark  of  your  constitution.  A  numerous  clergy  ad- 
ministered the  rights  and  blessings  of  religion ;  numerous  portions, 
both  of  men  and  women,  whose  institutes  were  holy,  furnished  the 
young  with"  means  of  education,  the  old  with  comfortable  retreats, 
and  all  with  opportunities  of  serving  God  in  honour  land  integrity. 
Throughout  England  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  only  was  acknow- 
ledged, so  that  the  Reformation  found  the  whole  nation  one  flock 
under  one  shepherd.  Almost  every  village  contained  a  church,  to 
which  the  faithful,  at  stated  hours,  regularly  flocked,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eternal  sacrifices,  for  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and 
for  exhortation  and  instruction.  In  a  multitude  of  places,  the  silence . 
of  the,  night  was  interrupted  by  pious  psalmody.  England  was  co- 
vered with  edifices  raised  by  the  sublimest  science,  ana  dedicated  to 
the  most  noble  and  most  salutary  purposes;  commerce  prospered; 
agriculture,  literature,  every  useful  and  ornamental  art  and  science 
was  excellently  cultivated,  and  was  in  a  state  of  gradual  improve- 
ment.    The  monarch  was  illustrious  among  the  most  illustrious 
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potentates  of  Europe,  and  held  the  balance  between  itopreponderating 
princes :  his.  court  was  splendid;  the  treasury  overflowed  with  wealth ; 
.there  <  was  '  no  debt ;  and,  (one  fourth  part  of  the,  tithes  in!  every 
place  being  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  *)  there  wa* 
no  poor  law.  ,*..  >  .  .  *{ 

"  Such  was  the  temporal  prosperity  of  England  when  the  Reformar 
ti on  arrived.  Will  it  suffer  on  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  condition  of 
England  at  any  subsequent  sera  ?  or  even  with  its  present?"  P.  168, 


;     r. 


:  Mr.  Butler  makes' frequent  complaints  of  the  non-produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Southey's  authorities.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  to 
'suppose,  that  his  own  authorities  will  be  always  adduced.  In 
the  passage  just, quoted;  he  refers  to  Burn  for  a  feet  which  is 
notoriously  false,  and  no  other  reference  is  supplied*  .The 
remainder  of  this  glowing  picture  is  the  work  of  Mr.Butler'a 
imagination. '  Instead  of  resisting  the  Conqueror's  tyranny, 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  Norman  princes,  played  into 
each  others  hands,  and  robbed  and  enslaved  the  people  be* 
tween  them.  ;  To  attribute  Magna  Charta  to  the  priesthood 
is  childish.  ;  Mr.  Butler  knows  better;  and  ought  not  to  im- 
pose upon  the  simplicity  of  thenineteenth  century,  by  such 
marvellous  day  dreams.  The  commerce,  the  agriculture,  and 
the  literature  which  flourished  under  our  .Edwards  and  Henrys, 
will  surprise  Dr.  Lingard.  himself.  They  are  facts  which 
-that  great  Jesuit  never  suspected,  till  he  found  them  in;  Mr. 
Butler's  book.  And  if  they  had  been  followed  up  by  an  enf 
xomium  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject  upon  the  gentle 
encounters  of  the  rival  roses,  of  the  liberal  disposition  of 
Henry  VII.  and  of  the  just  judgments,  by  which  Empsonand 
Dudley  made  "  the  treasury  to  overflow  With  wealth,"  the  list 
of  Roman  Catholic  blessings  would  have  been  complete.  To  be 
serious,  can  Mr.  Butler  have  impossedupon  himself  so  far  as 
to  suppose,  that  this  country  enjoyed  greater  temporal  happi- 
ness before  than  since  the  Reformation.  The  splendour  of 
Jlenry's  prodigal  court,  is  a  very  indifferent  proof  of  the  hap- 
(piness  of  his  people.  If  Mr.  Butler  really  means  to  maintain 
.the  proposition  which  he  insinuates,  he  must  examine  the 
last  600  years  of  our  history,  and  prove  that  the  former  half 
•was  more  prosperous  than  the  latter.  .  Protestant  bigotry 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less;  but  if  this  point  be 
gained,  even  Protestants  will  own  themselves  vanc[ui6hed; 
and  give  up  their  Bible,  and  -common  sense;  give  up  the 
Bill;  of:  Rights  and  the  Habeas  Corpus;  arid  return- with 
gratitude  to  those  primitive  times  in  which  Henry murdered 

*  ■--  w'  0  '•  •   -  ,  ,  -•         U         i      .       4        -  *  ' 
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ists  Whres  according  to  the  provisions  of  Ma^nA  €harta,  ofr 
levied  taxes  by  his  own  authority,  in  spite  "  01  the  important 
statute  de  tattagio  non  cxmcedincfo."  r 

One  word  about  tithes  J±  is  true  that  in  early  timep  a 
fourth  part,  'not 'of  the  tithes  only,  but  of  church  property 
in  general,  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  And  how 
did  so  good  a  custom  fall  into  disuse?  By  the  avarice  of 
the  regular  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  They  robbed  the  seculars, 
the  parish  priests,  the  working  men,  of  tWir  livelihoods,  and 
appropriated  the  tithe  of  their  livings' to  the  monasteries. 
When  the  wealth  and  corruption  of  those  institutions  in- 
volved them  in  one  general  ruin,  the  church' laa^ds  and  the 
appropriated  tithes  passed  into  lay  hands;  and  nobody  but 
Cobbett  is  absurd  enough  to  say1,  that  Equity  requires  the 
clergy  to  maintain  the  poor  out  of  the  small  remainder  df 
their  antient  possessions.  But  Mr.  Butler  affirms,  that  im- 
mediately before  the  Reformation'  one-fourth  of  the  tithe 
was  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  .refers  to  Burn's  Justice 
for  his  authority.  We  naye  searched  in  vain  for  the  passagej, 
and  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  produce  it.  In 
the  mean  tiine-Mr.  Butler  may  rub  up  his  law  by  consulting 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  which  will  tell  him,  Book  I. 
chap.  IX.  6.  that,  "The  poor  of  England,  till  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  subsisted  entirely  upon  private  benevolence  and. 
the  cnarity  of  well  disposed  Ghristians;"  and  that  though, 
**  by  thte  common  law,  the  poor  were  to-  be  sustained,  ny 
ptiofeong,  rectors  of  the  churcn,  dtid  the  parishioners,  so  ftat. 
none  erf  them  die  for  default  of  sustenance,"  :w  he  finds  no 
compulsory  method  chalked- out  for  this  purpose*  but  the 
poor  seen?  to  have  been  left  to  such  relief  as  the  humanity 
of  their  neighbours  would  afford  theni."     ^ 

We  must  request  the  reader's  attention  to  one  more 
passage.  It  professes  to  state  the  spiritual  advantages 
wbich  England  has  reaped  from  the  Reformation : — 

"  Her  great  gain,  in  this  respect,  is  asserted  by  yoji  in  4very  part 
of  t  the  Bcfok  df  the  Church :'  I  shall  mention  a  single, fact,  then 
leave  yourself  to  decide  on  the  troth  of  your  own  repeated  asser- 
tion.. "     ,     •     V    ■   -    "   -     -  '  ./-•  ,    .     -■     '  '      ";  -  r..     7 

"  From  c  the  Book  of  the  Church/  I  conclude,  that  you  are  a.a»- 
cere  believer  in  the  (foctririe*  °f  ^e  established  churcn  of  England, 
as  they  are  expressed 'in  the*  thirty-nine  articles,— the  authentic 
formulary  of  her  faith.  Your  therefore  believe  allJ  that  /the  Roman 
Catholic  church  Believes. respecdng  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the 
Divinity1  of  Christ,  and  the  Atonement';  but  are  these  doctrines  sen- 
dualy  and  sbcerefy  believwl  by  the  great  body Of  tile  pwaent  Efigli* 
;d«gy  ?  or  by*bej$fcfct  bou^of  the pres^t^E^Bdi kity ?    Do  not 
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the  former,  to  ufie  Mr.  Qibbon's  expression,  sign  the  thirty-able 
^articles  with  a  qigh,  or  a  smile  ? .  Is  a  sincere  and  conscientious 
belief  of  the  doctrines  expressed  in  them,  generally  considered  by  the 
Jaity  jto  be  a  condition  for  salvation  ? 

"  Indifference  to  the  thirty-nine  Articles  being  thus  universal,  or  at 
least  very  general,  among  those  who  profess  themselves  members  of 
.  the  established  church,  must  not  you,  who  deem  so  highly  of  them, 
admit  that,— as  the  Roman  Catholic  church  believes  all  that  is  said 
'in  the  thirty-nine  articles  respecting  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the 
Divinity  of  Christy  and  the  Atonement* — there  existed  when  the  Re- 
formation peered,  and  all  these  articles  were  universally  believed, 
more  spiritual  wisdom  in  England  than  exists  in  her  at  this  time,  with 
her  present  scanty  creed?  -  . 

"  Thus  the  balance,  in  respect  both  to  temporal  happiness  and 
.spiritual  wisdom,  now  stands;  butif  you  look  at  the  period  between 
•  the  first  introduction  of  the  Reformation  and  jits  present  sera,  what 
jrears  of  havoc,  what  disputed  successions  of  the  crown,  what  wars,  ' 
what  legal .  murders,  what  demolitions  pf  magnificent  edifices,  what 
destructions  of  manuscripts,  of  printed  books,  of  sacred  and  profane 
monuments  tof  art;  what  proscriptions,  what  confiscations,  what 
^calumnies,  what  imaginary  plots,  and  what  other  grinding  oppres- 
sions, in  every  form,  have  been  often-found  necessary  to  extirpate  the 
aritient  creed,  and  to  introduce  and  establish  toe  Reformation ! 
Surely  you  will  acknowledge,  that  an  infinity,  both  of  public  and  in- 
dividual misery  would  have  been  spared  to  England,  if  the  Reformation 
Jmd  not  been  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried : — but, 

"  Vicisti !  et  victos  tendere  palmas 

«  Ausonii  videre!"  Virgil. 

;  "  The  Reformation,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it,  are  now  ester 
bhshed  by  law ;  and  never  have  a  vanquished  people  more  completely 
submitted  to  the  conquerors,  have  conducted  themselves  with  greater 
propriety,  or  received  alleviations  of  their  condition  with  greater 
gratitude,  than  the  Roman  Catholics  have  done:  none*  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  are  more  attached  to  his  government.  When  we  think 
of  past  grievances,  we  bless  the  hands  wihchhave  removed  so  many 
of  them*  ah  angry  feeling  seldom  rises,  except  when,  as  in  i  the 
Book  of  the  Church/  we  find  our  religion  traduced,  and  our  ancestors 
.  vilified  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  should  deservedly  be  thought  either 
, more  or  less. than  men,  if  we  did  not  exert  ourselves  to  repel  the 
unmerited  aggression*"    P.  170. 

The  grateful  and  forgiving  spirit  of  modern  Roman  Ca- 
"tholics  commands  our  admiration,;  and  if  they  resent  our 

condemnation  of  their  forefathers,  we  can  make  great 
.allowance  for  so  natural  a  feeling.    But  we  do  not  perceive 

the  propriety  of  schooling  Mr.  Southey  for  his  reflections 
.  upon  defunct  Papists  in  the  page  which  teems  with  caluna- 
<mes  against  living  Protestants.  Mr.  Butler  is  indignant  at 
.the  mentiou  of  Beckers  frailties 5  heaves  a  sigh  over  the 
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infirmities  Of  Banner ;  and  f  repels  the  unmerited  aggres- 
sion' of  those  who  '  vilify'  cardinals  or  popes.  And  in  the 
very  same  breathy  he  accuses  '  the  great  body  of  the  present 
English  clergy*  of  hypocrisy  and  unbelief!!  The  charge  is 
0c$.ndal&us  and*  false.  By  preferring  i$,  Mr.  Butler  descends 
frpm  the  gentlemanly  elevation  which  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained, ftnd  places  himself  upon  a  level  with  Cobbett,  Baines, 
#nd  Milqer.  But  putting  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  out  of 
-sight*  its  impudence  is  entertaining.  Rome,  the  cradle  and 
purse  of  infidelity*  Rome,  which  was  formerly  reported  tp 
contain  more  atheists  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  which 
within  our  own  memory  has  witnessed  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  seen  the  goddess  of  reason  wor«- 
Khipped  by  her  Catholic  children,  ventures  to  tax  the  church 
of  England  with  indifference,  and  to  denounce  the  Reforpna- 
jtioa  ^s  the  parent  of  unbelief!  A  more  flagitious  or  a  more 
groundless  accusation  cannot  be  conceived ;  it  recoils  with 
tenfold  weight  upon  the  head  of  that  infatuated  communion 
whose  champion  has  ventured  to  hurl  it,  and  justifies  us  in 
briaging  our  remarks  abruptly  to  a  close,  without  following 
Mr.BuUer  (alas !  no  longer  the  pupil  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales) 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  Jesuitical  volume. 
,  Enough,  however,  has  been  said,  to  give  the  reader  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  not 
the  repository  of  new  facts,  or  the  result  of  original  research : 
the  ground-work  is  borrowed  from  lingard ;  Mr.  Butler's 
ingenuity  has  been  principally  employed  in  the  introduction 
of  graceful  sinuosities,  and. the  removal  of  rugged  obstruc- 
tions J  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  smooth,  but  there  is  a  deep 
ftnd  turbid  under-current  which  exposes  itself  here  and  there 
to  our  view,  and  belies  the  apparent  tranquillity.  The  letters 
are  not  strictly  historical,  defensive,  apologetical,  or  crimi- 
natory;  they  are  skilfully  compounded  Qut  of  all  these  qua- 
lities $  and  their  object  is  to  make  an  impression  favourable 
tpf  Fopery,  and  unfavourable  to  Protestantism,  without  ex- 
posing the  weak  points  of  the  one,  or  grappling  ,with  the 
strength  of  the  other.  From  first  to  last,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  called  a  comparison  between  the  doctrines 
of  England  and  Home ;  there  is  no  defence,  that  deserves 
the  name  .of  a  defence,  for  the  supremacy  -  of  the  Pope, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  r^ass,  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue* 
communion  under  one  kind,  or  works  of  supererogation., 
There  W  not  an  attempt  to  prove  th^t  the  Gospel  sanctions 
these  things.  But  we.  are  told  that  Cranmer  was  guilty  ^of 
equivocation*  that  queen  Elizabeth  persecuted  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  that  Tttut  Gates  wfcs  a,  li^r.    We  are  told  that  con- 
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'  fiscation  was  the  mother  of  Ae  lief orfaM^ion,  and  that  sclji 

and  dissension  are  its  offspring.    Upon  these  miserable^ 

shallow  pretexts,  the  English  people  are  required  to  bdh 

that  their  dislike  to  Popery  is  a  prejudice;  that  its  audi 

establishment  in  this  country  was  a  blessing;  and  thai 

might  now  be  restored  with  advantage.  Mr.  Butler  concefo 

that  Crammer's  wife  was  a  greater  scandal  than  WokjM 

mistresses  and  bastards.    Mr.  Butler  reproaches-  Protests! 

with  robbing  the  church.   He  forgets  that  the  iwconsciotail 

avarice  of  rapists  was  the  great  cause  of  confiscation^  si 

that  the  corruptions  of  the  priesthood  were  its  excuse.  A 

forgets  that  when  once   the  Reformation  was  settled,  I 

system  of  plunder  ceased,  and  that  the  Restoration  of  Char 

II.  was  signalized  by  the  restoration  of  all  the  property  whj 

had  been  seized  under  Cromwell  and  the  puritans.    Mr.  ft 

ler  reproaches  us  with  infidelity  and  schism.   It  never  occm 

to  him  to  ask  whether  his  own  communion  is  sound ;  he  3 

never  heard  of  the  infidel  bishops  and  clergy  of  France  Mi 

the  Revolution ;  he  suppose*  that  transubstantiation  is  a  ci 

for  scepticism,  and  that  the   legendary  lies  of  Rome  m 

strength  to  the  evidence  <rf  Christianity.    With  respetsfc' 

schism  he  js  equally  unfortunate.    The  tyranny  and  nmrj 

tion  of  the  Pope  is  the  root  of  that  evil.    The  blaspheme 

title  of  God's  Vicar  on  earth,  the  ludicrous  claim  to  J 

rights  and  authority  of  St.  Peter,  the  denial  of  justificafc 

through  faith,  and  the  pretended  merit  of  good  works ;  tin 

produced,  and  in  some  measure  they  excuse,  the  sectarian* 

and  fanaticism  of  modern  times,    ft  was  impossible  for  i 

Christian  world  to  abjure  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  withe 

running  m  some  instances  into  the  opposite  extreme.  -*  $ 

the  guilt  of  such  errors  does  not  lie  at  our  door.    The  PlJ 

is  the  resj  stftf^or  of  the  mischief ;  and  the  church  o£  Si 

land,  which  papists  more  especially  revile,  was  enabM* -t 

the  blessing  of  God,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  1m 

beloved,  calumniated  and  martyred  Cranmer,  to  avoid  if 

to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  two  extremes,  arjdk 

come  a  leader  and  a  help  to  all  who  place  themselves  uudfc 

her  care.  '  !    '  s  ' 

Lastly,  Sir.  Butler  insinuates  that  the  temporal  prospmt 
of  the  country  has  suffered  by  the  Reformation.  He^dA 
not  appeal,  in  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  Popery,  to  EfeMHJ 
or  Italy,  or  Spain ;  in  each  of  which   nations  it  hjit^klfl 

Jrofessed  in  its  purity,  and  backed  by  all  the  powers  dtf  ittt 
fee  doe*  not.  .appeal  to  Ireland,  where  the  countenahfee  < 
government  has  been  turned  away,  arid  it  has  been  left  1 
"  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  miracles/'  and  Mr.  Plunkott 
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tjptnpfcuy  priesthood ;  but  he  refers  us  to  the  cowamemiuiicnl 
bf  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  and  prays  for  the  return  of  those 
halcyon  days.  He  dilates  with  eloquence  upon  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  attributes  it  entirely  to  Luther.  But  even 
J  there  he  omits  to  tell  us  that  it  was  a  Popish  wife  who  cost 
i  king  Charles  his  head ;  that  it  was  a  Popish  church  which 
absolved  his  infamous  son ;  and  that  it  was  the  infatuated 
bigotry  of  our  last  Popish  king  which  finally  established  the 
liberties    of  England,  and  paved  the  way  for  its  present 
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Mr.  Butler  wishes  to  give  the  best  possible  specimen  of 
his  clmrclv,  let  him  direct  us  to  himself  and  his  associates. 
For  the  English  Roman  Catholic  laity  we  entertain  a  sincere 
respect  They  embrace  their  creed  as  an  heir-loom  from 
thei^ncestors,  and  cherish  it  with  becoming  respect.  Iliey 
live  ut  the  midst  of  a  Protestant  people,  and  have  imbibed 
Ho  msQ  portion  of  our  sentiments.  Let  them  cast  off  the 
chaos  in  which  the  priesthood  still  binds  them;  let  them 
abjure  Dr.  Milner,  silenoe  Dr.  Baines,  and  read  no  more  of 
Dr.Lingard;  let  £hem  consult  their  own  good  sense,  and 
defy  their  vicars  apostolic,  and  doubtless  they  will  be  entitled 
to  as  much  consideration  as  any  class  of  seceders  from  the 
national  church. 
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datos  of  monkeys. 8vo.  pp.  183.  London.  Murray,  55.  6  d. 

™*  axe  by  no  means  ashamed  to  confess  that  the  precise 

**ject  of  this  littte  volume  has  wholly  eluded  our  sagacity, 

**d. that  we  rise  from  its  perusal  with  an' utter  inability  to 

discover  the  intention-  of  its  author  in  committing  it  to  the 

Pfeas.    At  the  first  glance,  we  imagined  it  to  be  a.  crave 

piece  of  irony ;    ana  recollecting  Gay's  amusing  fable  of 

*■  The  Monkey  who  had  seen  the  World,"  we  formed  to 

taielvcs  sonie  vague  association  between  that  harmless  little 

Utile,  gad  the  Travellers  Club,  which  we  supposed  would  be 

•ore  fully  'developed  as  we  proceeded ;  but  in  this  notion 

**  were  plainly  wrong.    The  nook  before  us  (as  its  unpunc- 

t^ted  and  therefore  oiversely-to-be-rendered  title  page  holds 

fath),  is  no  more  than  "  Apology  addressed  to  the  Travellers 

Qnb  or  Aqecdotes  of  Monkeys."    For  what  it  is  an  apology, 

<*  why  it  is  addressed  to  the  Travellers  Club,  we  are  at  a  loss 

to  determine  :  unless  indeed  it  be  that u  Travellers  (ut  aiunt) 

.feU  strange  things,"  and  that  as  many  strange  things  are  told 
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in  these  pages,  it  is  on  that  account  thought  most  decorous 
and  appropriate  that  they  should  be  dedicated  to  travellers,  . 

Be  this  as  it  may,  $oine  of  the  stories  are  worth  telling 
again;  aad  moreover  they  are  told  with  ;such  irresistible 
simplicity,  and  meet  either  with  such  hearty  attestation  froia 
their  recounted  himself*  or  at  least  with  such  a  hearty  wish; 
that  die  reader,  if  ever  he  in  turn  recounts  them,  should  afford 
AtV  attestation,  that  without  stopping  farther  to  oonsider  tlte 
reasons  which  hate  actuated  the  writer,  or  to  inquire  into 
the  foundation  of  his  pretensions  to  veracity,  we  shall  freely 
borrow  from  his  narratives  as  we  find  them; 

The  idea  of  his  Work,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  the  outset* 
Wtfs  suggested  by  that  most  interesting,  and,  as  we  believe,.ii£ 
most  points  well  accredited}  publication,  Bingley's  Animal 
Biography.  There  is  also  an  untranslated  French  £opk, 
Jocquot,  which  in*  some  degree  has-  anticipated  his  present 
purpose,  but  it  is  wholly  different  in  its  details.  Jumping 
at    once    without   longer    preliminary,    in  media*  res,    he 

Sroceeds   to  acquaint  us  with  the  habits  of  monkeys  in 
irrerent  relations  and  circumstances.     One  of  these,  on 
shipboard,  had  got  a  sly  trick  of  stealing  preserved  apricots* 
The-  captain,  in  order  to  sure  him,  had  plentifully,  dosed 
a  jar  of  these  sweatmeats  with  manna.    The.  beast  having 
swallowed  the  bait,  as  if  aware  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
be  had  suffered,  appeared  determined  upon  revenge;*  and 
having  observed  the  purpose  to  which  the  quarter-galleries 
Were  appropriated,  he  kept  his  seat  in  one  of  them  as  long 
as  hie  was  under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  and  was  dislodged 
only  by  breaking  down  the  bulk-head.  In  order  to  "  steady" 
him,  the  captain,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite*  pro- 
cured him  a  wife ;  but  their  domestic  peace  scarcely  outlasted 
the  honey-moon.    One  fine  day,  during  a  summer  cruise,  the 
traitor  decoyed  his  cara  sposa  to  the  end  of  the  foretop  gallant 
yard,  and  here  pretending  to  shew  her  something  at  sea,  he 
slipped  his  hand  under  her  tail,  and  adroitly  canted  her 
overboard.    The  whole  crew  were  horror-struck  at  this  deli- 
berate murder,  with  the  exception  of  a  French  captain,  then 
on  board  as  a  prisoner,  who  remarked,  with  a  quiet  shrug, 
44  Parbleu,  ce  drole-ld  a  beaucoup  de  caractire!"  ......  - 

Another  monkey,  on  board  ship,  used  to  make  an  unhfeppy 
bear'  his  particular  but,  twitching  out  each  separate  hair 
which  Was  matted  by  tar  or  pitchy  and  lifting  up  his -eyelid* 
whenever  he  caught  him  asleep  on  deck,  as  if  to  ascertain 
the  fact.  His  favourite  position  was  on  the  foretop,  from 
which  he  used  to  make  signals  with  great  energy,  chattering 
loudly  Whenever-  any  vessel  was  in  sight,  and  indicating  its 
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direction  by  intelligible  signs.  He  died  from  an  unlucky 
Effort*  of  imitation :  having  observed  the  process  by  which" 
a  sick  officer  made  his  tea,  and  soon  after  having  by  acci- 
dent been  left  alone  in  the  gun  room,  he  infused  a  paper  .of 
tobacco  into  the  pot,  and  killed  himself  by  the  decoction.  ^ 
There  are  other  animals  besides  Geese  which  merit  national 
gratitude;  and  if  Gibraltar  may  be  considered  to  England 
what  the.  Capitoline  Hill  was  to  Rome,  the  argenttus  amer 
would  not  be  the  only  saviour  of  the  State  to  which  a  statue 
has  been  erected.  Even  yet  we  may  live  to  see  the  monkey 
receive  due  honour,  and  on  the  strength  of 'the  following 
anecdotes,  the  day  may  come  on  which  the  public  gaze!  will 
be  diverted  from  the  site  of  the  present  bronze  'Achilles,  to 
f&at  on  which  :-.'.•'•■ 

Effigies  sacri  nitei  imrea.    CERCOPifriECi.   ' 

ThB  author  of  the  book  before  lis,  who  is  cteariy  an  old 
soldier*,  speaks  of  the  occurrence  which  he  relates,  and  which* 
is  obscurely  alluded  to  in  Drinkwater's  narrative  of  the  siege*; 
as  falling  within  his  own  personal  knowledge.-  A  few  week^ 
before  the  memorable  sally,  the  Spaniards  had  concerted  a 
surprize  upon  one  of  our  outposts,  which  could  not  have 
failed  of  success,  if,  in  their  advance,  they  had  not  had  to 
pass  a  party  of  monkeys,  who  by  their  loud  screams  alarmed 
our  sentinels.  > 

The  tiext  anecdote,  though  on  the  same  scene,  draws 
somewhat  more  largely  oh  our  credulity. 

u  When  Lord  Howe  came  out  to  our  relief  Ke  brought  with 
hxm,  amongst  other  reinforcements,  the  twenty-fifth  regunent  of 
infiintry.  *'** 

"  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  a  parhr  of  officers  be- 
longing to  this  corps,  were  amusing  themselves  with  wWting^fishihjr 
at  the,  back  of  the  rock;  but  were  disturbed  and  obliged  to  shift 
their  ground,  from  being  pelted  from  above,  they  did  not  know  by 
whom.  At  last,  however,  they  gained  a  station,  where  thejr  were 
left  in  peace,  and  where  they  caught  plenty  of  fish.  At  this  time 
the  drums,  beat  to  arms,  on  some  unexpected  occasion,  and  the 
officers  rowed  their  boat  ashore,  and  left  it  high  and  dry  upon  thfc 
beach,  hurrying  where  their  duty  called  them.  . 

"  On  their  return,  their  surprize  was  excessive  to  find  their  boaji 
beached,  not  half  so  high  as  they  had  left  it,  and  at  some  little 
distance  from-  its  former  position.  Their  amazement  was  increased, 
on  examining  their  tackle,  to  find  some  hooks  baited,  which  had 
been  left  bare,  and  to  see  the  disposition  of  many  things  altered. 
The  cause  was  afterwards  explained.  An  officer  of  Hanoverian 
grenadiers,  who  was  amusing  himself  with  a  solitary  walk,  happened 
tote  a  dose  observer  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature.  This  man, 
hearing  the  chatter  of  monkey^,  stole  upon  a  party  of  young  one* 
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who  were  pelting  the  fishers,  from  behind  some  rocks. .  Wipie  they, . 
were  so  employed,  armed  two  or  three  old  .ones  who  drove  the 
youngStere  away,  and  then  remained  qecretly  observing  the  pro- 
ceed!^ of  the  whi^g-fohers. 

"  Tne  fishers  having  beached  their  boat ; and  retired,  the  monkeys 
apparently  deemed  the  time  was  come  for  turning1  their  observation 
to  account.  They  accordingly  launched  the  boat,  put  to  sea, 
baited  their  hooks  and  proceeded  to  work.  Their  sport  was  small, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  from  the  impatient  nature  of  the  animals; 
but  what  few  fish  they  caught,  were  hauled-  up  with  infinite  exulta- 
tion. When  they, were  tired,  they  landed,  placed  the  boat  (as 
nearly  as  they  could)  in.  her  old  position,  in  the  friendly  spirit  on, 
which  I  have  before  remarked, ,  and  went  up  the .  rock,  with  their 
game/'  P.  39.  '  " 

Crossing  over  the  straits,  we  are  presented  with  a  story,- 
which  we  think  we  have  before  found  in  other  Facetia. 

J  "  A.  man,  who  had  been  a  muleteer  at  Cadiz,  and  who  afterwards 
established  himself  as  a  barber  at  Gibraltar,  iri  the  spirit  of  rest-, 
lessness  shifted  to  Ceuta,  and  having  invested  a  very  small  capital, 
of  which  he  was  .possessed,  in  the  purchase  of  those  woven  red  caps, 
which  form  the  crown  of  die  turban  tliroughout  Turkey  and  Africa, 
Bet  out  alone,  to  seek  his  fortune,  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

"  He  was  off  long  before  sunrise,  and  reached  d  Wood  before  the 
noon-tide*  heat  became  insufferable.  This  period  of  the  day  is,  (as 
is  well  known,)  in  hot  countries,  appropriated  -  to  repose.  He  ao- 
cordingly  opened  the  valise,  which  contained  *  the  treasure  of  red 
caps,  put  on  one^of  tbem  instead  of  his  hat,  and  stretched  himself 
under  a  tree.  He  slept  comfortably  till  the  sun  was  somewhat  low 
jn  the  horizon,,,  when  imagine  his  horror,  at  waking,  to  perceive  the 
bpughs  of  the  tree  under  which  he  was  sleeping  covered  with  mon- 
keys in  red  caps!  .  t  - 
a  "  .They  had  seen-the  Spaniard  put  on  his,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
asleep,  had,  one  and  a}l,  followed  his  example.  The  poor  Spa- 
niard, with  all  the  gesticulation  of  his  country,  cursed  his  hard  fate, 
stamped  with  vexation,  and  cast  his  Ted  cap  on  the  ground,  *Whenf 
• — blessed  and  unexpected  result!— all  the  monkeys  did  the  same, 
and  the  happy  man  repossest  himself  of  his  treasure."  P.  39.    . 

'  Of  the  circumcision  and  vaccination  of  monkeys,  far  be  it 
from  us  to  express  any  doubt.  We  firmly  believe  in  the 
Italiap  female  mrynkey  who,  whenever  she  was  vexed  or 
•offended,  ran  to  the  chimney,  and,  out  of  spite,  thrust  ftie, 
'end  of  her  tail  into  the  fire.  The  spirit,  if  apt  the  letter  of 
this  action  may  be  observed  every  uay  in ,  animals  claiming 
a  far  higher  rank  in  the  standard  df  nature  than  is  as  yet 
'allotted  to  monkeys.  The  Irish  monkey,  whom  we  shall  next 
mention,  was  too  wise  to  burn  himself. ". 

. .  M.  He  'had  seen  his  master  and  mistress  lying  in  bed  with  their 
heads  reposing  on  the  pillow,' dad  had  treasured  the  circumstance  in 
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tos  recollection :  he  turned  it  to  an  odd  account.  Being  present 
w^cn  the  bedchamber  was  prepared  for  their  reception,  he  secreted 
romself  till  the  maid  was  gone,  then  opened  the  bed-clothes,  laid 
the  two  lighted  toilette-candles  carefully  on  the  bed,  with  their 
TOcfa'upon  the  piUow,  and  tucked  them  up  in  form.  The  bed  fur- 
niture was,  as  may  be  imagined,  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  the  smell  of 
'  nre  and  crackling  of  the  flames  brought  the  whole  household  to  the 
room, 

.  "  Pug  seemed  to  have  some  notion  of  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ment; for  he  posted  himself  near  the  door,  and,  on  the  first  irrup- 
tion of  the  servants,  sprang  out;  overturning  the  first  who  entered 
the  bed-room  in  his  sally. 

.  "  Another  Irish  monkey  played  a  trick  of  something  of  the  same 
description. 

"  This  monkey  lived  in  the  service  of  a  small  milliner  in  Dublin. 
In  the  same  room  with  him,  was  a  basket  of  kittens,  and  his  mistress 
had  put  upon  the  fire  some  sort  of  soup  or  porridge  with  mutton 
chops.  "Die  monkey  fished  out  these  and  ate  them,  and  put  the 
poor  kittens  in  their  place."  P.  71. 

But  monkeys,  if  all  that  has  been  said  of  them  is  true, 
{and.  who  is  tnerp  shall  prove  its  falsehood?)  exercise  their 
•Ujperiority  of  instinct  in  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  acts 
ofsolitary  intelligence : 

Oppida  axperunt  munire  et  ponere  leges. 

A  Dane,  whose  papers  were  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Mel- 
ville, stated,  that  having  fled  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
iu  consequence  of  an  unjust  charge  of  peculation  brought 
Against  him  by  the  old  Dutch  government,  he  penetrated  aue 
Mortji,' through  the  interior  of  Africa,  till  he  reached  the 
Opposite  coast.  Among  other  marvels  he  arrived  at  a  town 
of  monkeys. 

.     u  I  regret  that  I  do  not  recollect  time,  bearings,  or  dates,  which 

«©  was  said  to  have  specified  with  great  apparent  consistency:  but 

*  *31  give,  as  accurately  as  I  can,  the  substance  of  his  narrative. 

.   "  Here  again  he  was  arrested,  and,  to  his  great  surprize,  by 

w^at  hie  called  a  swarm  of  tailless  monkeys,  inhabiting  a  sort  of 

^rigwam  of  low  hovels.     He  described  the  supposed  monkeys  as 

fomhnnicating  amongst  each  other,  in  guttural  and  other  inde- 

fcribable  sounds,  which  were,  I  suppose,  what  are  denominated 

{datic    He  spoke  of  them  as  living  on  roasted  roots,  as  pursuing. 

ytadture,  as  acquainted  with  a  homely  description  of  architecture, 

&d.  making  use  of  barrows  in  their  labours,  which  he  (who  Had 

PAtbly  been  a  sailor)  called  small  rafts  upon  wheels. 

.  "  The  first  act  of  this  people  of  pigmies  was  to  strip  the  Dane 

pdlris  Dutch  servant,  put  a  clog  upon  their  legs,  and  employ  them 

*  4ehr  works.    For  this  purpose,  they  were  each,  furnished  with 

*w>  of  theae^  flat  barrows  lashed  together,  which  they  were  compelled 

P 
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t*  wheel ;  their  strength  being  apparently  calculated  by  the  inhabif 
tants  as  double  (heir  own. 

u  After  some  weeks  spent  in  this  melancholy  employment,  master 
and  man  contrived  to  effect  their  escape."  P.  99. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  contends,  and  as  we  think,  on 
good  grounds,  for  the  probability  of  this  narrative,  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  looks  at  first  as  if  it'  had  been  coined  in 
the  mint  of  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  or  Sir  John  Maundeville. 
We  will  furnish  him  with  a  fresh  argument  in  support  of  the 
Dane.  If  the  monkeys  were  not,  in  fact,  real,  original  and 
genuine  monkeys,  but  a  horde  of  Bosjemen,  may  they  not 
be  descendants  of  the  same  Lilliputian  race,  avfyes  A«*f «, 
furgw  bwrconq  cai&gSv,  whom  the  Nasamonians  encountered  in 
their  ttip  into  the  interior  of  Africa  (Herod,  ii .  32 .)  These  spoke 
a  language  unknown  to  the  maritime  tribes,  and  lived  in  a 
tity  w  rr\  alt  anas  &ai  t»<w  ayowi  ro  piyaSof  lowf.  If  the  Dane 
had  but  mentioned  the  colour  of  the  completion  of  his  mon- 
keys, we  have  little  doubt  that  we  should  have  found,  even 
on  this  point,  the  modern  discoverer  and  the  Father  of.  His- 
tory mutually  confirming  each  other's  veracity. 

Hear  what  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs,  tells  of  the. 
forethought  of  these  animals.  They  seize  t  serpents  behind 
the  head,  grind  their  teeth  out  against  a  stone,  and  having 
thus  rendered  them  harmless,  toss  them  as  playthings  to 
their  children.  Hear  Tavernier's  relation  of  the  confederacy 
of  monkeys,  which  nearly  wrought  him  so  much  ill. 

"  '  The  famous  M.  Tavernier  telk  us  that,  returning  from  Agra 
with  the  English  president  to  Siirat,  they  passed  within  four  or  five 
leagues  of  Amenabad,  through  a  little  forest  of  mangoes.  '  We 
saw  here  (says  he)  a  vast  number  of  very  large  apes,  male  and  fe- 
male, many  of  the  latter  having  their  young  in  their  arms.  We 
were  each  of  us  in  our  coaches,  and  the  English  president  stopt  his, 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  a  very  fine  new  gun,  and  knowing  that  I  was 
a  good  marksman,  desired  me  to  try  it  by  shooting  one  of  the  apes. 
One  of  my  servants, 'who  was  a  native  of  the  country,  made  a  sign 
to  me  not  to  do  it ;  and  I  did  all  that  was  in  my  power  to  dissuade 
the  gentleman  from  his  design ;  but  to  no  purpose :  for  he  imme- 
diately levelled  his  piece  and  shot  a  she  ane,  who  fell  through  the 
branches  of  the  tree  on  which  she  was  sitting,  her  young  ones 
tumbling,  at  the  same  time,  out  of  her  arms,  upon  the  ground. 
We  presently  saw  that  happen  whfth  my  servant  apprehended,  for 
all  the  apes,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  came  immediately  down  from 
the  trees  and  attacked  the  president's  coach  with  such  fury,  that 
they  must  infallibly  have  destroyed  him,  if  all  who  wjere  present  had 
not  flown  to  his  relief,  -and  by  drawing  up  the  windows,  and  posting, 
all  the  servants  about  the  coach,  protected  him  from  their  resent- 
maU    I  must  confess,  I  Vas  not  a  little  afraid,  though  they  did 
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not  offer  to  meddle  with  me,  because  they  were  very  large  and  of 
j*credihle  strength*  and  their  fury  was  so  great*  that*  they -pursued 
the  president's  coach  for  nearly  three  leagues/  "  P.  115. 

Hear,  in  conclusion,  an  instance  of  deliberation  in, the 
Gibraltar  monkeys,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  excelled  in  our 
own  Courts  of  law.  .         .     - 

"  Lord  Heathfield,  then  General  Elliott,  had  ordered  a  very 
small  advanced  post  to  be  established  on  a  part  of  the  rock  hitherto 
undisturbed  by  military  operations;  and  the  officer  commanding  i{, 
had  received  directions  to  conceal  his  little  party  with  the  greatest 
care. 

"  The  post  was  takeapossession  of  at  night,  and  the  men,  ambushed 
in  the  hollow  of  an  overhanging  crag,  were  the  more  easily  hidden, 
in  that  a  Sirocco  had  just  risen,  driving  wreaths  of  mist  before  it,  as 
thick  as  those  which  issue  from  the  mouths  of  a.  battery. 

"  While  they  were  thus  .lying  under  cover*  a  party  of  monkeys 
was  seen  advancing  with  an  old  gray-headed  baboon,  carefuflV 
guarded  in  the  centre.  They  arrived,  halted,  and  detached  their 
prisoner  to  a  small  distance ;  where  he  remained  between  two  mon- 
keys who  had  the  charge  of  him.  The  rest  formed  a  sort  of  court, 
before  which  an  advocate  evidently  accused  the  'prisoner  of  swap 
offence,  he  weeping,  screaming,  and  frequently  interrupting  the 
Attorney-general.  Indeed,  the  proceedings  seem  to  have  peen 
altogether  irregular ;  for  the  officer  represented  judges*  advocate  sod 
prisoner,  as  all  chattering  together. 

"  At  length,  however,  an  old  monkey,  who,  the  soldiers  insisted, 
was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  woods,  screamed  louder  than  the  rest, 
and  the  prisoner  was  instantly  hurried  off  and  precipitated  over 
a  projecting  rock. 

"  Our  people  were  much  scandalized  at  (bur  proceeding,  beinfc 
convinced  that  the  old  baboon  was  too  helpless  to  have  deserved 
his  punishment,  and  that  he  was  sacrificed,  under  some  false  accu* 
sation,  to  prevent  his  being  burthensome  to  his  parish  I"  P.  169.  > 

These  anecdotes  may  be  startling  to  the  dignity  -of  human 
nature:  and  man,  in  his*  pride,  may  perhaps  lie  more  in- 
clined to  admit  the  approaches  with  which  the  half-reasonin£ 
elephant  has  sometimes  evinced  his  intellectual  superiority, 
than  those  of  the  Pongo  and  the  Marmazet.  But  the  fact, 
%0  believe,  must  nevertheless  be  received.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  in  which  the  resemblance  has  been  exhibited,  and 
we  must  be  content,  after  all,  to  acknowledge,  with  Ennius/ 

Simla  quam  similis  turpmirna  bestia  nobis. 
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Art.  X* — Lisbon  in  the  years  r8ai,  1822,  and  1823.  By 
Marianne  Baillie.  In  Two  Volumes.  London.  Murray. 
8vo.    15s.    1824. 

It  is  with  the  most  unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  perceive, 
and  with  the  most  willing  readiness  that  we  acknowledge, 
a  great  improvement  in  the  fair  authoress  of  these  volumes, 
•  since  her  first  appearande  before  the  public.  On  that  occa- 
sion (Brit.  Critic,  Aug.  1819),  we  toolc  the  liberty  (certainly 
with  no  ill  will,  and  therefore  we  hope  with  no  occasion  for 
offence)  to  point  out  a  few  particulars  which  struck  us  as 
demanding  notice  of  disapproval.  We  are  scarcely  vain 
enough  to  attribute  the  better  taste  (and  we  apply  this  word 
to  matter?  of  grave  and  serious  import,,  as.  well  as  to  the 
contexture  of  style),  which  pervades  the  present  work;  to 
any  effect  produced  by  our  admonition ;  ana  perhaps  it  may 
be  mope  fairly  assigned  to  that  corrective  power  which  a  good 
jnind,  for  the  most  part,  possesses  in  itself;  which  sooner  or 
later  is  brought  into  operation,  unless  it  is  checked  by  the 
obstinacy  of  pride ;  and  which,  if  time  is  happily  allowed  it, 
succeeds  in  the  end  in  making  the  crooked  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  plain.  Certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Baillie,  who 
appeared  in  her  "  First  Impressions  "  to  be  in  some  danger 
'of  becoming  an  esprit  fort,  and  a  liberate,  has  now;  eman- 
cipated herself  from  those  ugly  prejudices  which  so  often 
beset  very  young  and  very  ardent  temperaments ;  and  instead 
of  shewing  her  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  the  good  and 
•wise, like  Lady  Morgan,  more  and  more  in,  every  new. publi- 
cation, she  now  approaches  Religious  topics  with  piety,  and 
descants  on  Politics  without  anathematizing  all  established 
authority. 

It  is  a  standing  literary  maxim,  that  no  published  letters 
should  ever  have  been  written  for  publication.  Those  of 
Walsh  pefhaps  are  an  exception  •  but  these  clearly  were 
newer  committed  to  the  postman,  and  were  indeed  addressed 
to  Imaginary  mistresses  Tte  coquetries  of  Pope,  who  wrote 
to  real  correspondents l  of  flesh  and  blood,  is  well  known; 
and  the  pious  fraud  by  which,  through  the  medium  of  a  cler- 
gyman's gown,  and  a  lawyer's  bmS,  he  tossed  the  bait  to 
the  avaricious' greediness  of  Curijj/ was  easily  detected,  in 
spite  of  the  Poet's  subsequent  shew  of  anger.  From  his 
time  to  our  own  we  scarcely  recollect  any  epistolary  col- 
lection, which  accident,  the  surreptitious  arts  of  some  covet- 
ing bookseller,  or  the  tender  violence  of  admiring  friends,  has 
not  forced  to  the  press,,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
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ffclnctant  (huv  cunovrt  h&iftp)  aiid  resisting  welter.  Mrs.  Baillie 
*  Hofcto  be  blamed  for  continuing  in  the  fashion ;  and  atf 
sheaays,  in  her  Preface,  that  "  it  will  be  easily  perceived  " 
that  her  Letters  were  not  written  for  publication,  we  will  not 
endeavour  to  take  a  more  difficult  view  of  them. 

It  was  in  June  1821,  that  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Baillie  and  their 
infant  boy  arrived  in  Lisbon,  where  Mr.  Baillie  had  an  official 
appointment.  Their  first  abode  was  in  Buenos  Ayres,  a 
suburb;  which  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  English,  from  its 
comparative  want  of  filth.  Alas!  in  Lisbon,  Jove  himself 
would  find  no  Goddess  to  "  minister  with  purest  hands  "  to 
him,  ajid  we  cannot  wonder  if  the  complaints  are  both  loud 
and  numerous  which  an  elegant  and  delicate  Englishwoman 
is  compelled  to  utter  at  the  indescribable  abomination  of  this 
most  foul  of  cities.  The  season  at  which  the  travellers  com- 
menced their  residence,  was  peculiarly  interesting  in  a  politi- 
cal light.  .  The  King  was  expected  every  moment  from  the 
Sxaztis,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  he  landed.  The  Monarch 
returned  to  his  European  throne,  under  the  protection  of  two 
Russian -ships,  and  an  English  frigate;  and  the  Cortes,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  Tagus,  informed  him  that  he  could 
not  be  permitted  to  set  foot  on  shore,  unless  he  confirmed 
sanctioned  their  proceedings.  To  all  these  demands 
gare  perhaps  an  unwilling,  but  certainly  not  a  tardy 
consent.1 

In  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  King,  Mrs.  Baillie 

removed  to  Cintra.    The  party  travelled  in  asege,  an  open 

'tvrQ-wheeled  carriage,  resembling  those  in  the  prints  to  Gil 

^Blas,  crazy,  ill-contrived,  and  shabby,  and  drawn  by  two 

l*orses,  one  of  which  was  in  shafts.    The  luggage  was  piled 

inside,  and  grated  piteously  against  the  flayed  and  indented 

«kins  of  the  passengers.    The  wheels  were  never  greased,  fcfr 

tibeir  noise  is  supposed  to  keep  off  evil  spirits  from  man  and 

fcewt.    Jangling,   shattering  and  jolting  over  a   rude   and 

Tosmmpavi,  under  the  guidance  of  a  gaunt  swarthy  postilion, 

in* loose  chamois  doublet,  and  rusty  hat,  they  performed 

fifteen/miles  in  four  hours.     Cintra,  wnen  reached,  proved  to 

be  &,  Paradise ;  all  oranges  and  lemons,  lavender,  rosemary 

and  carnations,  wood  strawberries  and  red  raspberries,  palm 

Wges,  lettuces,  wild  bees,   singing  birds,  and  blue  sky. 

Mn.  Baillie  is  a  poetess,  and  she  celebrated  her  entrance  into 

Aftfte  delights,  by  some  very  pleasing  lines,  descriptive  of  the 

beauties  aWe^mentioned,  and  many  more. 

The  Portuguese  have  odd  customs;  the  women  wear  very 
*flfcty  petticoats,  if  any ;  none  wear  night  caps,  and  several 
deep  stark  naked :  they  bring  up  children  on  a  pap  of  bread, 
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water,  garlic  and  rancid  oil :  tfefcy  sleep  upon  boards,  and 
marry  their  aunts  if  they  please:  they  eat  hmt  beet  steak* 
tad  fish  for  breakfast,  to  which  the  ladies  add  a  large  Oadk 
slice  of  hot  leavened  bread,  strewed  with  salt  and  jpepper, 
soaked  in  vinegar,  seasoned  highly  with  garlic,  and  swimming 
ki  oil.  They  pick  their  teeth  very  much ;  two  palitos,  slips  of - 
Orange  or  myrtle  wood,  being  set  by  each  persons  plate  at 
dinner ;  but  they  pass  whole  days  without  washing  or  shaving) 
they  keep  fowls  apparently  for  little  ether  purpose  than  to 
breed  fW  Thek  chamberma.da  wear  dkLond  ear-rings 
when  in  full  dress;  and  Mrs.  Baiilie  has  seen  a  huckstress 
in  her  booth,  with  brilliant  drops  which  nearly  touched  her 
collar  bones.  In  the  palace  of  the  Conde^a  d'A.,  a  rivet 
flows  through  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  from  which  it  is  the 
common  practice  of  the  cook  to  catch  such  fish  as  are  ordered 
for  dinner,  a  few  moments  before  they  are  served  up.  All  hus* 
bands  go  out  with  their  wives  in  public,  and  no  other  male 
is  permitted  to  enter  the  carriage,  however  near  his  relation* 
ship  may  be. 

"  At  the  house7  of  a  nobleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  observed 
a  singular  ceremony :  every  master  has  an  arrangement  with  his 
servants  relative  to  the  arrival  of  the  guests  j-4f  a  carriage  with  one 

gentleman  in  it  appears  in  the  courtyard,  the  porter  rings  a  sonorous 
01  once,,  the  master  hears  it  but  perhaps  does  not  rise  from  his  seaty 
as  it  announces  only  the  arrival  of  an  individual,  who  is  not  com 
sidered  to  be  a  man  of  any  particular  consequence ;  if  the  bell 
sounds  twice,  he  will  generally  rise,  for  this  means  that  a  grandee  is 
coming;  but  when  the  warning  stroke  is  thrice  repeated  he  always 
leaves  the  room  to  meet  the  visitor  at  the  door  of  the  house,  for  then 
St  is  a  lady  who  arrives."   Vol.  II.  p.  3. 

They  build  their  best  sitting  rooms  immediately  over  their 
^tables,  and  crowd  them  with  doors,  that  in  which  Mrs.  Baiilie 
lived  at  Buenos  Ayres  had  two  windows  and  six  doors,  none 
of  which  would  shut  close.  The  ladies  look  out  of  their  bal- 
conies all  morning,  and  sit  cross  legged  on  the  floor,- and  tell 
stories  with  their  maid  servants  all  evening.  Living  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  nauseating  fumes,  they  dislike  all  fragrant 
waters  except  eau  de  cologne,  and  particularly  object  to  the 
£mell  of  a  geranium.  At  the  funeral  of  the  Queen  dowager, 
.who  had  been  dead  six  years,  and  had  been  brought  over  from 
*the  Brazils,  without  being  embalmed,  two  of  the  young 
Princesses  were  appointed  to  dress  her  corpse.  When  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  coffin  for  this  purpose,  one  of  them  fainted 
4wiee.  The  other  persevered,  and  assisted  by  her  ladies,,  re* 
<lothed  the  body  in  a  black  robe,  a  dress  cap,  gloves,  shoes 
>ad  stockings,  and  some,  splendid  orders  on  the  Breast.  j 
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•  The  King,  though  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Cortes  in  mat* 
ters  of  serious  import,  would  make  no  surrender  of  etiquettp. 
On  entering  one  of  the  state  apartments,  he  observed  chairs 
set  there,  an  unusual  circumstance  in  a  royal  palace.  The 
attendants  answered  his  inquiries  as  to  their  destination,  by 
saying,  that  they  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Cortes, 
when  tfrey  came  to  pay  their  duty  to  his  Majesty,  "The 
Cortes/'  ne  replied  quickly,  "  take  them  away  instantly ! 
No  person  shall  ever  use  a  chair  in  my  presence/'  AH  the 
Royal  family  are  approached  on  the  knee,  and  some  ladies 
assured  Mrs.  Baillie,  that  the  fatigue  of  a  visit  to  the  Queen 
aad  Princesses  was  so  great,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
pbliged  to  remain  kneeling  as  long  as  these  illustrious  per 
sonages  chuse  to  prolong  the  conversation,  that  they  usually 
went  to  bed  on  quitting  the  Royal  presence.  In  the  streets 
every  body  of  how  exalted  rank  soever,  dismounts  and  salutes 
them  as  they  pass. 

On  Mrs.  IJaillie's  return  to  Buenos  Ayres,  she  was  present 
at  a  ball  given  on  the  26th  of  January  1822,  to  celebrate  the 
first  sitting  of  the  Cortes,  The  Directors  ventured  upon  ^n 
Experiment  hitherto  unthought  of  in  Portugal;'  that  of  invitr 
ing  the  King  and  Royal  family.  His  Majesty  gave  a  trouble*? 
ftomely  ambiguous  answer,  muito  obrigado  senhores,  muito 
obrigadd]  he  had  never  been  present  before  at  any  public 
assembly,  save  an  opera  and  a  church  feast.  His  party,  the 
Corcanaas,  were  outrageous  at  the  proposed  contamination  of 
his  dignity;  wagers  were  laid  to  a  large  amount,  that  he 
would  not  go;  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  his 
attendance,  l>y  anonymous  letters  threatening  a  gunpowdej 
treason.  Nevertheless  he  did  go,  and  Mrs.  Baiflie's  account  of 
the  solemnity  is  so  vividly  and  strikingly  given,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  whole  of  it. 

**  At  seven  o'clock,  we  left  our  hotel,  and  arrived  safely  at  the 
scene  pf  action,  having  passed  through  Lisbon,  the  whole  of  which 
was  illuminated,  (even  to  the  topmost  story  of  each  house,)  and 
large  bonfires  lighted  in  the  principal  squares.  The  population  were 
all  abroad,  decked  in  their  holiday  finery,  many  of  the  women  in  die 
lower  classes  treading,  as  usual,  the  muddy  pavement  in  white  satin 
dippers ;' the  carriages  were  flying  about  in  all  directions,  the-  horse 
police  steadily  arranging  every  thing  according  to  order,  with  drawn 
swords,  but  civil  and  conciliatory  demeanour,  guns  firing,  and  thf 
bells  of  every  convent  and  church  pealing  most  tremendously ;  when 
we  entered,  the  spectacle  was  really  charming ;  the  staircase  is  ppr» 
tfctrlarly  fine,  and  on  this  evening  it  appeared  like  the  entrance  to  an 
enchahted  palace ;  the  ballustrades  and  pillars  were  wreathed  with 
the  freshest  flowers,  and  costly  vases,  ranged  on  each  side  of  every 
fending  place,  were  filled  with  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  plants; 
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the  pavement  of  the  outer  court  was  also  thickly  strewed  with  rose- 
mary, lavender,  and  other  aromatics,  newly  gathered,  which  tram- 
pled beneath  the  feet  of  the  horses  and  servants,  diffused  a  delight- 
ful and  refreshing  odour.  High  over  our  heads,  in  the  hall,  fronting 
the  entrance  gate,  was,  a  transparent  painting  of  Justice,  holding  the' 
balance  with  an  even  hand,  while  a  figure  of  love  presented  a  large 
volume  to  the  spectators,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Cori&iituicao"  an 
armed  warrior  on  either  side  supported  this  painting;  on  their 
shields  they  bore  the  words  "  Cortes,"  and  "  Don  Joao  Sesto:" 
two  doors  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  led,  one  to  the  suite  of  dancing 
rooms,  the  other  to  the  private  apartment  in  which  supper  was  pre-, 
pared  for  the  King  and  his  family  alone ;  and  each  was  concealed 
by  full  curtains  of  rich  crimson  velvet.  To  lady  patronesses  and, 
directors  of  fetes  in  London,  all  this  would  have  appeared  a  matter, 
.  of  course,  and  nothing  more  than  what  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  every  season ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Portugueze,  it  was  novel 
as  well  as  elegant ;  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  effect  which 
the  fragrance  and  brilliancy  of  the  roses  and  other  flowers  produced 
upon  my  senses,  was  indescribably  exhilirating.  I  believe  I  ex- 
pressed my  delight  too  audibly,  which  might  perhaps  have  led 
a  London  circle  to  have  set  me  down  at  once  as  a  country  cousin ; 
but  I  do  not  envy  those  persons,  who  would  have  viewed  the  scene 
with  apathy ;  the  English  alone,  among  civilized  nations,  feel 
ashamed  of  expressing  their  pleasurable  feelings.  Soft  music  (from 
the  opera  of  la  Festa  de  Rosa)  resounded  as  tne  doors  opened,  and 
a  coup  d'oeil  of  dazzling  magnificence  was  discovered ;  an  immense, 
assemblage  of  persons  splendidly  dressed,  among  whom  were  the 
six  directors,  habited  in  court  suits  of  blue  velvet,  relieved  with 
white,  being  the 'constitutional  colours;  the  latter  were  indefatigable 
in  their  polite  attentions  to  the  company,  who  perpetually  arrived  in 
endless  succession,  so  as  to  render  their  office  no  sinecure.  One  of 
them  immediately  advanced,  and  taking  me  from  under  the  protec- 
tion of  my  husband,  led  me  into  an  anti-room,  where  he  assigned 
me  a  place  amidst  a  crowd  of  ladies,  who  were  ranged  in  rows,  three 
and  four  deep,  (the  gentlemen  all  standing,)  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  King,  who  was  then  at  the  opera,  from  whence  he  had  arranged 
to  come  to  the  ball.  After  waiting  full  two  hours,  a  message  arrived 
from  the  royal  box,  which  put  th$  directors  into  a  bustle,  and  all 
the  ladies  into  a  flutter  of  expectation;  "  El  Rey,  el  Rey !"  burst 
from  every  lip— but  no  !  it  was  only. a  gentleman  of  the  court,  who 
brought  tidings  that  his  Majesty  intended  to  stay  the  ballet  at  San 
Carlos.  I  could  perceive  an  evident  though  repressed  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  doubt  at  this  information,  and  one  or  two  of  the  liberal 
party  who  sat  near  me,  began  audibly  to  murmur  an  indignant 
apprehension  that  the  King  would,  after  all,  delight  in  disappoint- 
ing us.  * 

"  At  length,  the  noise  of  his  heavy  coach  was  heard,  resembling 
the  dull,  lumbering  sound  of  a  hearse;  then  a  thundering  roll  of 
the  drums,  and  the  loud  pealing  of  bells ;  and  while  the  musicians  in 
*he  gallery  played  up.  the  constitutional  hymn/ the  directors  wen^ 
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forth  in  a  body,  to  receive  the  sovereign  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
from  whence  they  conducted  him  into  an  anti-chamber,,  to  rest  for 
.a  few  minutes  upon  a  gqld  aqd  crimson  velvet  throne,  erected  for 
the  purpose.  Here  the  six  directors  kissed  hands*  and,  after  a  short 
interval,.  Don  Joao,  accompanied  by  his  second  son,  Don  Miguel, 
j(the  eldest  having  remained,  as  you  know,  eb  regent  m. the  Brazils,) 
his  married  daughter,  widow  of  the  late  Infante  of  Spain,  the  second 
princess,  Donna  Isabella,  and  his  little  grandson,  child  of  the  wi- 
dowed princess,  passed  through  the  anti-room  in  which  we  gat, 
attended  by  the  chamberlains  and  ladies  in  waiting.  The  moment 
they  had  placed  themselves  upon  their  elevated  seats  at,  the,  top  of 
the  ball  room,  the  dancing  commenced  with  great  spirit ;  the  ladies, 
of  course,  all  rose  as  they  passed,  and  both  gentlemen  and  ladies- (at 
least  those  who  were  personally  .known  to  them)  kissed  their  hands 
as  they  moved  through  the  glittering  ranks  which  opened  with  diffi- 
culty to  afford  them  a  passage. 

"  The  king  was  dressed  in  a  scarlet  uniform  covered  with  dia- 
monds, and  rendered  more  ceremonious  by  a  sort  of  scarf  drapery, 
depending  from  his  shoulder,  being  the  ribbon  of  the  principal 
orders:  we  had  both  seen  him  before;  indeed,  my  husband  had 
been  presented  by  the  English  minister  only  a  few  days  previous, 
therefore  we  were  aware  of  the  difference  in  the'  usual  expression  of 
his  countenance,  and  that  which'  appeared  this  evening.  Terror 
(extreme,  evident,  but  gradually  yielding  to  the  encouraging  mflir- 
ence  of  female  beauty  and  the  general  respectful  devotion  of  manner 
exhibited  by  the  gentlemen,)  was  its  predominant  character.  Don 
Miguel  walked  next:  a  thin  slight  youth,  with  pale  and  rather 
elegant  features,  from  which,  however,  every  ray  of  intelligence 
seemed  banished :  solemn,  upright,  and  immoveable ;  when  once 
seated,  he  had  the  air  of  a  statue  or  an  automaton.  __  The  little 
.  grandson  was,  tjiis  evening,  very  tired  and  sleepy,  and  as  he  sat 
perched  up  in  state  by  his  royal,  grandfather's  side,  with  his  small 
legs  dangling  from  a  very  high  and  uncomfortable  seat,  I  longed  to 
.have  possessed  the  power  of  carrying  him  off  to  bed.  Six  cham- 
berlains stood  ranged  behind,  this  regal  group,  dressed  in  scarlet 
coats  embroidered  with  gold,  with  outrageously  long  waists,  which 
made  them  appear  all  back  and  stomach.  Their  various  orders, 
stars,  and  collars  really  dazzled  the  eye,  and  they  appeared  altoge- 
ther so  loaded  with  finery,  and  so  stiff  with  embroidery,  that  they 
could  hardly  turn  their  heads,  or  make  use  of  their  limbs ;  perfect 
.specimens  of  the  ancient  courtier — stiffened,  cramped,  confined  and 
.  unnatural.  The  dress  of  the  ladies  was  splendid,  and  their  jewels  of 
incredible .  beauty  and  value.  The  venerable  Don  Bernardo  Paes . 
led  me  to  view  the  royal  supper'  table,  to  which,  by  Portuguezje 
etiquette,  no  person  is  admitted  but  the  family  of  the  king.  As 
Ileaned  on  the  old  man's  offered  arm,  I  really  paused  to  admire  my 
supporter,  Jbr  he  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  unaffected  dignity 
that  Lisbon,  now  affords;  _  •  ' 

"  T^e. royal  banquet  was  not  particularly  magnificent;  and  the. 
prettiest  appointments  of  the  table  were  some  gold  knives  and  forks, 
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and  a  set  of  alabaster  vases  crowned,  a  l'antique,  with  rose*;  thi 
pertinent  was  fitted  up  with  white  muslin,  so  as  to  resemble  a  lent* 
life,  rtamp  away  early,  leaving  Don  Joao  viewing  the  dancers,  and 
I  learnt  that  every  tiling  rtiiiduikid-amicably  and  prosperously ;  the 
king  went  quietly  to  bed,  instead  of  being  m<mMU|P,  and  the  ultra 
faction  will,  I  hope,  suffer  him  to  retain  the  tranquiJlizing^Qnviction, 
that  his  life  is  perfectly  safe  from  the  bloody  designs  of  a  Coi&tku* 
,  tional  government ! — Adieu."  Vol.  II.  p.  33. 

To.  go  to  Lisbon  without  witnessing  an  earthquake,  is 
scarcely  worth  while.    Mrs.  Baillie  accordingly  was  present 
at  two.     Both,  however,  were  slight ;  only  sufficient  to  shake 
the  beds,  rattle  the  windows,  clap  the  doors,  and  knock  the 
candles  out  of  their  sockets.     But  these  struggles  of  Nature 
weire  trifling  compared  with  the  political  convulsions  to  whicl^v 
this  unhappy  country  was  exposed.    Mrs.  Baillie  was  still  is 
Lisbon  (May  1823)  when  the  young  Prince,  Don  Miguel » 
disgusted  by  the  faction  which  surrounded  his  father,  4Ie<f 
from  the  palace  and  betook  himself  to  the  revolting  troops. 
The  king  in  consequence  was  immediately  declared 
Absolute,  and  the  liberals   in  their  turn  were  disconten 
The  Royal  family  made  a  grand  entry  into  Lisbon,  on  the 
return  of  the  Prince.    The  Princesses  were   clothed  in ,  the 
military  uniforms  of  colonels,  with  a  petticoat  attached ;  and 
the.  whole  party  celebrated  Te  Deum^t  the  cathedral. 

"  The  King  has  had  the  good  policy  to  enact  a  farce,  called 
..*'  The  Reconciliation,"  a  few  days  ago.  He  went  in  state  to  the 
Ramallao,  to  bring  back  the  Queen  in  triumph,  to  hold  a  drawing- 
room  at  the  palace  of  Queluz,  and  placing  her  in  the  same  carriage 
with  himself,  (a  circumstance  which  has  not  occurred  for  the  lajpt 
twenty  years,)  embraced  and  kissed  her  cheek ;  upon  entering  the 
.  neighbourhood  of  Queluz,  they  were  met  by  the  whole  of  a  most 
brilliant  court,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  the  people.  The  lattery 
-taking  off  the  horses,  drew  the  royal  carriage  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
the^palace,  and  the  former  followed  onfoot,  in  grand  procession.  Their 
Majesties,  upon  alighting,  again  kissed  each  other,  before  all  the 
assembly,  and  then  proceeded,  hand  in  hand,  to  the  audience  cham- 
ber, where  such  numerous  "  beije  maos "  (kissing  of  hands  upon 
presentation)  took  place,  that  the  ceremony  was  not  concluded 
under  six  hours.  Several  ladies,  who  were  present,  assured  me  that 
they  dropped  into  a  deep  sleep  the  instant  they  entered  their  car- 
riages, on  coming  away,  completely  worn  out  by  fatigue  tad 
exhaustion."  Vol.  II.  p.  181. 

-  .  Balls,  fetes  and  illuminations  without  end  succeeded.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  came  into  the  Tagus,  was  arrested  and  deprived 
of  his  order  of  the  Tower  and  the  Sword.  The  Queen  was  •*  in 

.-•terrible  state  of  temper."  Sir  George  Nayler  arrived  *ith 
the  Garter,  and  the  King  was  so  impatient  for  the  in vestituJre 
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tfttt  he  peremptorily  ordered  his  sturgeon  to  cure  a  sore  leg 
igniter  which  he  laboured,  several  days  earlier  than  they  pro- 
jtefrted;  bat  before  this  desired  ceremony  could  tifca  flu* 
xln.  BaiHie,  to  Hie  great  joy  of  her  heart,  once  again  set  sail 
for  England.  It  is  most  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  sickly 
And  unnatural  preference'  which  most  travellers  affect  to 
feel  for  their  foreign  abodes,  to  the  simple  and  affectionate 
delight  with  which  Mrs.  Baillie  contemplates  her  return 
dome. 

We  have  omitted  sundry  visits  to  nunneries,  and  conven- 
tual anecdotes,  as  they  are  such  as  may  be  found  abundantly 
n  similar  publications.  One  or  two  instances  of  the  extent  of 
e  prevalent  superstition,  may,  however,  be  cited;  and  they 
e  such,  be  it  remembered,  as  may  be  expected  to  exist  in 
very  country  which  professes  the  Koman  Catholic  religion. 
V  person  who  had  been  urged  to  pray  directly  to  God,  in- 
tead  of  indirectly  addressing  him  through  the  saints,  replied 
follows: — 


"  It  is  proper  and  right,  (said  he,)  to  apply  to  the  saints,  when 

'  want  any  thing ;  they  are  in  favour  with  God,  and  can  (if  they 

pleased  with  our  offerings)  obtain  for  us  every  good  gift.     With 

egarc^to  addressing  ourselves  to  God  himself,  that  would  be  a  very. 

manse  method  of  proceeding:  would  any  prudent  person  present  ft 

acquest  to  the  king,  when  he  knows  that  his  ear  is  open  only  to  the 

persuasions  and  representations  of  the  fidalgos  who  surround  him? 

Dow  the  saints  are    God's   fidalgos    and   therefore  we  pray  to 

-tJtotf    Vol.  I.  p.  9a. 

"A  woman  in  die  lower  class  of  society,  being  oppressed  by  the 
^weig^t  of  some  family  misfortune,  went  to  one  of  the  churches  to 
pray;  she  was  found  by  this  priest  upon  her  knees,  pouring  out  her 
Wf&cations  So  that  Almighty  Redeemer,  who  alone  is  able  to  save! 
"Wtjr  do  you  pray  to  Jesus  Christ?"  said  he:  "  apply  rather  to 
■tyh  mi  such  saints,  for  they  are  so  powerful  in  heaven,  that  they 
»e  able  to  do  every  thing  for  you,  and  may.  ask  whatever  they  choose 
tf  Jesus  Christ,  who  dares  not  refuse  them!"  Vol.  I.  p.  52. 

A  discovery  of  great  importance  to  religion,  (if  we  may  so 
*tase  the  word),  was  made  during  Mrs.  Baillie's  residence. 

u  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  hence  is  a  certain  field,  in 
which  a  peasant  boy  was  chasing  a  rabbit ;  the  animal  crept  into  an 

^i  I  •pertore  in  the  side  of  a  bank,  closely  followed  by  a  dog ;  the  boy, 
Krprued  to  find  that  the  latter  did  not  return,  determined  to  aacer- 
lib  what  had  happened  to  prevent  it,  and,  accordingly,  groped  his 

_5I  Fptoto  the  bank,  through  the  same  narrow  entrance;  what  was 
-  I        ff  Wtonishment,  upon  finding  himself  in  a  sort  of  cave,  or  her- 

'•I        B"tage,at  the  upper  end  of  which  he  beheld  an  image  of  the  virgin! 

id  I        He  discovery  was  soon  made  public,  and  the  miracles  affirmed  to 

on  I        tewmked  by  this  image  go  on  aaily  increasing ;  all  ranks  of  persons 
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are  hastening  to  the  i^ot,  and  it  k  asserted)  among  other  popular; 
tales,  that  when  the  boy  first  entered  the  cave?>  he  found  bpth  tte 
rabbit  and  dog  iipon  their  knees  in  devout  adoration  of  the  image.  . 
Voi.tI.p;  fia. .  •-'•■    •  ;—■'.•  •  .•■■'..•..  :.;^  ....,.*'  %,-.i  ...  '.'.' 

.  «  Every  creature  in  Lisbon  and  its  environs  is  hastening  to  pay 
due  adoration  at  the  shrine  of  the  newly  discovered  virgin,  who  is 
about  four  inches  long,  and  being  found,  as  I  before  mentioned,  in 
a  cave  near  this  place,  is  consequently  denominated  "  Nossa  Sen-" 
hora  da  Barracca,"  (our  lady  of  the  cave.)  Here,  every  evening,' 
a  friar  descants  upon  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed  by 
her;  and  a  small  book,  descriptive  of  them,  has  been  published  by 
authority.  The  image  is  already  covered  with  costly  ornaments, 
among  which  are,  a  crown  set  with  brilliants,  and  numerous  gold 
chains;  the  gifts  of  those  votaries  who  are  able  to  afford  such' 
demonstration  of  their  faith.  An  aged  fidalga,  and  somewhat  fanci- 
ful withal,  living  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  who  has  been  bed-, 
ridden  for  years  past,  has  caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  the  cave, 
and  has  in  consequence,  (as  she  declares,)  recovered  the  use  of  her 
limbs;  the  circumstance  being  well  authenticated, affords  additional 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  imagination  in  nervous  and 
hypochondriac  complaints.  The  Queen  goes  in  grand  state  this 
evening,  and  makes  an  offering  of  a  silver  lamp.  The  field  resembles' 
an  immense  fair,  and  restaurateurs  regularly  attend  in  their  booths, 
to  provide  for  the  refreshment  of  the  company.  Last  night,  there 
were  no  less  than  thirty  carriages  upon  the  ground,  and  it  is  common 
to  see  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  peasantry  and  townspeople  upon 
their  knees,  at  one  time,  surrounding  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  The; 
friars  have  thought  proper  to  declare,  that  a  balsamic  fragrance 
flows  constantly  from  the  image ;  and  though  there  is  always  a 
strong  smell  of  garlic  and  oil  in  the  grotto,  it  is  the  fashion,  upon 
entering,  to  exclaim,  "  What  a  delicious  odour !"  I  ought  to  telf 
you,*  that  the  Senhora  is  not  very  easy  of  access,  as  the  entrance  of 
her  cave  is  so  narrow,  that  persons  are  under  the  necessity  of 
squeezing  themselves  in,  creeping  upon  the  hands  and  knees,  and 
the  heat  of  the  interior  is  so  insupportable,  that  several  women  have 
fainted."  Vol.  II.  p.  128.     .       m 

The  king,  queen  and  royal  family,  accompanied  by  the 
minister  of  state,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  cave, 
and  there  paid  their  devotions  to  the  newly  found  image,  ex-4 
pressing  a  grateful  belief  that  the  recent  political  change 
was  owing  to  her  benign  influence.  * 

One  other  story  is  almost  too  piquant  for  our  pages;- we 
give  it,  however,  to  show  the  extent  of  profaneness  to  which 
superstition  united  with  pride  may  lead  its  votaries.  It  is 
owY;  necessary  to  premise,  that  puritana  is  not  a  religious 
soubriquet,  but  is  applied  to  those  families  whose  blood  had 
never  been  contaminated  by  any  plebeian  alliance.  ."," 

t  5'  Once  on  a  time  then,  it  happened,  that  a  knot  of  puritana  dame§ 
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Were  discussing  the  subject  of  who  was,  or  who  was  not,  properly 
qualified  for  the.  high,  honour  of  their  acquaintance.    .'  If  the  Virgin 
Mary  were  alive,'  said  one,  i  we  could  not  visit  her,  you  know,  on 
account  of  her  plebeian  rank  in  life?     '  I  can  hardly  decide,'  re- 
plied another — '  she  is  entitled  to  our  adoration  dead  or  alive/    At 
length  the  matter  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  by 
.the  fiat  of  an  ancient  Marqueza,  the  orade  of  the  party. — '  Yes,9 
said  she,  '  we  might  visit. the  Virgin,  on  account  of  her  being  so 
1 highly  connected ;  she  is,  you  know,  *  the  Mother  of  G— o!,M 
ToLlLp.  232. ' 

Mrs.  Baillie  for  the  most  part  writes  feelingly,  and  in- 
'telligibly,  and  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  some  mistaken 
tawdriness  or  sublimities  deform  her  style.  She  should  not 
-tell  us,  that  "  the  pale  demon  of  consumption  may  here  plume 
her  speetral  wings,  apd  grin  a  ghastly  smile  of  complacence ;" 
nor,  that  "  these  iron  times  are  chilled  by  the  freezy  in- 
fluence of  the  sneering  demon  of  ultra  refinement. "  In 
justice,  however,  we  inustadd,  that  these  flights  are  few,  and 
that  the  general  matter  arid  manner  of  her  volumes  is  such  as 
we  must  be  indeed  fastidious  if  we  did  not  approve. 
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A  Volume  of  Sermons,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lus- 
eombe,  from  the  French  of  Protestant  Continental  Divines, 
is  in  the  Press,  and  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  Sixth  Quarto  Volume  of  Dr.  LingarcTs  History  of 
England,  will  be  published  in  the  Spring.  It  will  contain 
the  teigfcs  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 

Songs  of  the  Greeks,  translated  into  English  verse  from  the 
Romaic  text ;  edited  in  2  vols,  by  M.  Sauriel,  with  Additions* 
By  Charles  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Esq.,  are  in  the  Press. 

The  present  state  of  the  Mines  in  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru  and 
Brazil,  represented  from  practical  knowledge,  and  finely 
illustrated  by  Extracts  from  popular  Writers,  with  Notes  and 
general  Remarks  on  the  operations  of  Mining,  will  shortly 
be  published. . 

Mr.  Cohen  has  in  the  Press,  A  new  System  of  Attronamy, 
in  six  parts :  comprehending  a  discovery  of  the  Gravitating 
Power;  the  efficient  Cause  which  actuates  ihe  Planetary 
System ;  the  Causes  of  the  Tides ;  the  Laws  that  govern  the 
Winds,  &c.  &c  The  whole  accounted  for  on  Mechanical 
Principles.    In  one  vol,  demy  $vo* 
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,,  Professor  Zurnpt,  of  Berlin,  author  of  the  Latin  Grammar, 
is*about  to  publish  a  new  l&ition  of  Qmntus  Curtius,  in  two 
volumes,  Syo.  The  first  volume  will  contain  the  Text,  for 
which  the  Professor  has  used  thirteen  MSS.  not  hitherto 
collated ;  the  second,  the  Commentary,  in  which  the  Latinity 
of  "Curtius  will  be  vindicated,  and  the  Meaning  V§ry  folly, 
illustrated.  ./•••.'  i 

;  Mr.  Nichols's  Collection  of  "  The  Progresses,  Processions, 
and  Public  Entertainments  of  King  James  the  First?  will 
contain  (by  the  kind  communications  of  numerous  Literary 
Friends)  many  interesting  particulars,  never  before  put 
lished,  of  the  King's  welcome  reception  in  various  Corpo- 
ration Towns,  and  of  his  Entertainment  in  the  hospitable 
Mansions  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  whom  he  honoured  by 
his  Visits.  Complete  Copies  are  also  reprinted  of  several 
Tracts  of  extreme  rarity,  not  to  be  separately  obtaihed,  but 
at  an  enormous  expence ;  amongst  which  are  all  the  Masques 
ajb  Court  during  the  22  years  of  mat  pacific  Monarch's  Reign, 
including  those  performed  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  as  many  of  the  *c  Londoti  Pageants  "  of  the  period 
as  can  be  inet  with.  Illustrated  by  Historical,  Topographical, 
Biographical,  and  Bibliographical  Notes,  collected  during 
the  Researches  of  not  less  than  Half  a  Century. — This  Work 
is  printed  uniformly  with  the  "  Progresses  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth;" and  will  form  thnee  handsome  volumes,  to  be  pub- 
lished .periodically  in  separate  Portions,  to  commence  on  the 
1st  of  June.  .  ' 

'  Preparing  for  Publication,  and  nearly  ready  for  the  Press, 
A  Manudlof  .Family  Devotion,  containing  a  Form  of  Prayer 
for  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Week,  selected  chiefly 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  ... 

The  History  of the  Protestant  Church  of  the  United  Brethren; 
By  the  Revl  J.  Holmes,  is  in  the  Press. 
,  In  the  Fress,  and  to  be  published  in  e  one  volume,  8vo. 
Sermons,  Expositions,  and  Addresses  at  the  Holy  Communion. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Waugh,  A.  M.  Minister  of  the 
Scots  Church  in  Miles-lane,  London.  A  short  Memoir  of 
Author  willl>e  prefixed^  " 

Dr.  P.  M.  Latham  has  in  the  Press,  An  Account  of  the 
Disease  lately  prevalent  at  the  General  Penitentiary. 

A  Work,  by  the  Author  of  Self- Advancement,  is  in  the 
Press.  It  is  entitled  Triumphs  of  Genius  and  Perseverance; 
and  presents  an  interesting  picture  of  the  difficulties  that 
may  oe  surmounted  by  men  of  science  and  literature  bent  on 
attaining  eminence  in  theip  pursuits. 
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Art-  L — The  Evidence  of  Christianity,  derived  from  it$ 
Nature  and  Reception.  By  J.  B.  Sumner,  M.A.  Prebendary 
of' Durham;  Vicar  of  Mapledurham,  Oxon;  and  late  Fellow 
e/"  Eton   College.     8vo.    429  pp.     ios.  6d.     Hatchard; 

-    Kivingtons.     1824. 

An  author,  when  he  comes  before  the  public,  is  in  some 
respects  in  the  situation  of  an  actor.    Except  on  the  suppo* 
«ition  of  a  certain  quantum  of  talent,  he  ought  not  to  appear 
upon  the  stage  at  all ;  but  whatever  his  talent  may  be,  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  shall  do  his  best  to 
please  them :  and  if  he  is  able  to  perform  much  better  than 
others,  not  content  himself  with  merely  doing  as  well.    Now, 
if  this  canon  were  introduced  in  the  criminal  Taw  of  criticism, 
we  think  that,  as  impartial  judges,  we  should  be  fairly  au- 
thorized in  condemning  the  worn  now  before  us.    The  book 
itself  contains  many   things    that  are   useful;   it   is  very 
pleasingly  written,  and  in  a  spirit  of  unaffected  piety. .   Had 
it  been  the  production  of  an  unknown  author,  we  believe 
that  we  should  have  praised    it  highly.     But  either  the 
character  which  Mr.  Sumner  bears  in  the  world  for  theolo- 
gicaLlearning  and  ability  is  very  considerably  overstated,  or 
*te  is  capable,  if  he  would,  of  producing  something  very  much 
vctter  in  every  respect  than  we  can  conscientiously  allow 
thi*  work  to  be.    The  perusal  of  it,  we  are  free  to  say,  has 
fltach  disappointed  our  expectation;  and  we  are   the  less 
tcfterved  in  expressing  our  disappointment,  because  it  affords 
*s  an  opportunity  at  once  of  expressing  the  high  estimation 
•**  which  we  are  willing  to  hold  the  talents  of .  Mr.  Sumner, 
*t  the  game  time,  that  we  regret  the  little  permanent  benefit 
which  the  church  seems  likely  to  reap  from  his  exertion  of 

.  Oft$n  have  we  wished  that  writers,  and  more  particularly 
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regulation  of  the  college  of  physicians  at  Memphis,  which 

assigned  a  specific  disorder  to-  each  separate  practitioner  ^ 
and  forbad  him  to  study  the  treatment  of  any  disease,  excepts 
that  which  he  was  allowed  to  cure  by  law.     In  imitation  of 
this  admirable  provision,  we  should  be  glad  if  no  divine.wer^ 
allowed,  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  investigation  of  more  than  one  department  of  his  science ; 
or  even  were  forbidden  to  appear  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  his  life  before  the  public,  in  the  character  of  an 
author.      For  want  of  spine  such  .enactment,   it   is   quite 
grievous,  to  see  how  the  press  teems  with  publications  on 
divinity ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  notice  how  few  of  them  are 
calculated,  or  even  seem  intended,  to  survive  the  season  ia 
which,  and  for  which,  they  are  brought  out.     In  ordinary 
cases  this  does  not  much  matter;  but  it  is  a  subject* of 
serious  regret,  when  we  find  men,  such  as  Mr.  Sumner  is 
thought  to  be,  lending  themselves  to  this  vulgar  scramble  for 
reputation. 

There  may  have  been  a  time;  when  the  literature  of  the 
country  was  in  its  infancy,  in  which  some  apology  might  be 
offered,  for  the  publication  of  works  hastily  composed.  While 
every  subject  was  new,  and  every  path  untrodden,  allowance 
perhaps  was   due  to  the  eagerness  with  which  men  com* 
municated  what  was  no  less  eagerly  sought.     But  all  thri  . 
high  roads  of  learning  have  now  been  trodden  down  and 
beaten ;  and  nothing  valuable,  on  any  important  subject,  can 
at  present  be  added  to  the  general  store  of  knowledge,  except 
at  the  expense  of  a  degree  of  labour  which  was  not  heretofore 
required.     In  theology,  this  is  more  particularly  the  case* 
Here  every  path  has  been  explored,  every  nook  and  dingle 
has  been  surveyed.    All  that  seems  now  wanting  to  complete 
the  science,  is  some  such  general  map  of  the  country,  or  of  - 
particular  provinces  in  it,  as  would  bring  the  bearings  of  all* 
the  different  parts  in  one  view  before  the  eye.     The  theoli*- 
gica}  student,  at  present,  is  overwhelmed  with  the  vast  mass 
of  materials  that  are  before  him ;  and  we  really  think*  that 
every  work,  -by  an  author  of  reputation,  that  does  not  fcddr 
very  materially  to  the  truths  already  known,  or  at  least  -pl&ee 
them  in  some  clearer  and  more  philosophical  arrangement^ 
is- to  the  nature  of  a  positive  grievance. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  merits-  botfe- 
of  this  l  and  of  the  preceding  publications-  of  Mr.  Sulfcneiv 
Considering  them  merely  as  new  publications,  no  doubt  t&e^ 
are  entitled  to  rank  high  in  the  popular  divinity  of  thjr 
day;  But.if  our  author V ambition  is  satisfied  by  this  kind 
of  praise,  we  confess  that  ou*  expectations  are  not.  *  Mt.  Sum- 
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#4P'P09&esg$s  a' degree  of  reputation,  and  especially  among 
hi*  friends/  which  is  very  evidently  not  fully  warranted  by 
any  thing  which  he  has  hitherto  atchieved,  allowing  to  his 
productions  all  the  excellence  to  which  they  can  possibly 
pretend.  They  are  written  uniformly  with  much  beauty  of 
style;  often  much  eloquence  of  manner.  They  -display 
acuteness;  are  not  deficient  in,  learning.  /There  is,  we  are 
fire?  tp^  confess,  a  want  of  terseness,  and  of  that  masculine 
consciousness  of  ability,  which  stamps  the  writings  of  our 
great  divines ;  but  still  there  is  sufficient  in  thejn  to  enable 
,  us  to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  deference,  which  we 
have  h££M"d  expressed  lor  his  opinions;  and  it  is  because 
we  wish  <x>  participate  in  thus)  feeling,  that  we  ^re  now  ex# 
pre8ksjngpurselv.es  with  so  much  frankness.  We  wish  to  see 
Mrv  Suitmer  not  as  a  competitor  for  fume  among  the  f$shion*r 
able  divines  of  the  day,  but  as  a  competitor  among  the 
standard;  writers'  of  his  country.  And  it  is  because  we  are 
willing  to  believe  that  he  is  able  to  take  this  high  place,  that 
we 'have  thought  it  our  duty  to  make  these  remarks,  which 
have  been  extorted  from  us  by  a  perusal  of  the  work 
before  us.  •    • 

We  have  sehfonv  met  with  >a  book  of;  any. considerably 
pretensiort,  sj*eh  as  is  implied  ia  the  very  name,  and  title  of 
this  to  wJaich  we  ate  now  directing  our  remarks,  apparently 
composed  wth  fewer  jnarka  of  labour  and  atudy  -r  or  where 
so  many  topics  were  handled,  and  so  few  pursued  to  any 
fuil  e^nc^usion..  Instead  of  carrying  his  reader  straight 
onward  to  the  poinV  which  he  sets  put  by  proposing  to 
pw*v§,  in,  the  manner  of  a  person  who,  having  been  over  the 
ground  before,  knows  precisely  ki  which  direction  his  object 
lies,  Mr.  Sumner  compels  his  readers  to  accompany  him 
round  and  round  the  fields  backwards  and  forwards,  merely 
following  the  scent  of  his  subject,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so 
violent  a  metaphor;  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  has  put  up  his 
quarry,  he  seems  to  be  content.  As  to  persevering  in  tl\e  mw> 
suit,  until,  iti>  sportsman's  phrasje,  he  has  fairly:  bogged his 
game,  thia  ,is%  a:  labour  wh&h  he  rarely  .undergoes. 

.  How*  libera  sm  b^ner  doubt  that  su^h  is  partly  thefwayigt 
which  all  truths  are  for  the  most  part  discovered  and;  der 
monstrated*  in  the  first  *nstanfe&  by  ;the  author  himselfc 
Everyl04rticlu8ton^,  that  is  of  importance,  must  ber  traced  and 
detected  in  this  method  o£  analytical  research.  But,  as  k 
well  ]iBpym,  the  method  in  which  truths  are  to  be  taugiU>  i# 
pnecis^ly  iketrm&a&  method  of  that in?  which ttay  arar  dj*r 
covered ;  and  every  good  writer  in  matters  of  reasoning  ^af 
experienced,  th^t  tha  great  difficulty,  the  irksoma  pari  of 
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ptiil&sbphical  composition,  consists  precisely  in  thfe  Vfctff 
ia$k;  we  mean,  that  of  reversing  the  original  order  of  ouir 
ideas,  and  giving  them  that  synthetical  arrangement,  upon  tfcfe 
perfection  of  which  the  whole  beauty  of  a  philosophical  work 
depends,  considering  it  as  a  composition.  If,  indeed,  fc 
Writer  has  any  new  truths  to  communicate,  if  he  has  made 
discoveries  in  his  science,  and  brought  to  light  principle! 
that  had  never  before  been  known,  no  doubt,  in  this  case*  M 
might  use  the  freedom  of  dispensing  with  what  could  othet* 
faise  b6  considered  as  indispensable.  But  there  ate  norpffr 
tensions  to  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  Mr.  Sumner's  work*  It 
was  not  tb  be  expected,  upon  a  subject  so  often  and  so  ably 
handled,  a£  that  of  the  Evidences  has  been,  that  any  neW 
truths  of  importance  could  be  communicated.  In  the  ground* 
work  and  substance  of  the  work  before  us,  Mr.  S.  has  very 
jproperly  followed  the  path  Which  others  before  him  had  pre* 
Scribed;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  it  is  in  those 
jportions  of  his  work,  where  he  was  merely  going  over  esta- 
blished ground,  that  we  think  the  best  passages  of  it  are  to 
be  found.  In  those  parts  of  the  volume  in  which  Mr.  Sum* 
ner  aims  at  throwing  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Evidences,  &hd  the  value  of  which  was  doubtless  the  rea- 
son which  engaged  him  to  write  his  book,  we  do  frankly 
"confess,  that  we  cannot  equally  trace  the  hand  of  the  mastery 
sometimes  even  we  doubted,  whether  we  did  not  miss  the 
knowledge  of  the  sound  theologian. 

The  work  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  of  which  till 
$he  last  is  chiefly  a  recapitulation  of  what  had  gone  before*. 
Of  these,  the  two  first  chapters  are  very  much  the*  best,  and 
"Undoubtedly  display  much  talent.    The  subject  of  them  &; 
the  '  Origin  of  the  Christian  Religion/  and  the  '  Opposition  - 
of  Christianity  to  the  Opinions  prevailing  among  the  Jews/  ~ 
In  the  first  of  them,  Mr.  Sumner  points  out  briefly,  but  verf 
pointedly,  the  many  difficult  suppositions,  in  matter  of  factu 
Which  are  involved  in  the  denial  of  the  Evangelical  History.- 
In  the  second,  he  marks  with  a  very  nice  and  discriminating^ 
hand,  the  wonderful  way  in  which  Christianity  Was  gra$e2F 
topoh  the  Jewish  stock/  at  the  same  time  that  the  wfcote 
conception  of  its  doctrine,  excludes  even  the  possibility  of  ite 
having  been  a  Jewish  invention.    We  cannot  do  justice  to  tte 
merits  of  this  chapter  by  a  mere  extract;  but  the  following 
passage  will  exemplify  what  we  consider  one  of  the  peculiar 
inerits  of  Mr.  Sumner's  writings :  we  mean  the  clear  and  ££**- 
Bpicuous  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself,  whenever^ 
bus  to  reason  upon  matters  of  fact.  .♦ 

^^^  There  is  no  xkmbt,  that  at  the  tiine  when  Jetud  appeat^lt 


de-Jew*  toere  expecting  a  prophet,  or  a- king,  or  a  deliverer,  known- 
from  their  ancient  writings  under  the  title  of  the  Messiah.  Th»> 
expectation  had  even  extended  through  other  parts  of  the  E^st. 
Such  a -belief  .is  implied  in,  the  inquiry  of  the  Magi  who  came  tto 
Jerusalem  to  pay  homage,  asking,  *  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of 
the  Jews?'  We  read,  too,  of  *  devout  men,*  who  were  'waiting  for' 
the  consolation  of  Israel/  All  were  desiring  'one  who  should 
come.'  He  was  anticipated,  moreover,  under  the  very  title  which 
Jesus  assumed.  The  Samaritan  woman  spoke  the  general  opinion, 
when  she  said,  I  know  that  Messias  cometh,  which  is  called  Christ : 
when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things^  And  the  impression 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  Jesus  is  represented  as  this;  '  Come, 
see  a  man  which  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did:  is  not  this  the  Christ  f 
JVhen  Christ  cometh,  will  he  do  greater  things  than  these  ?" 

"  Now,  suppose  the  case  assumed :  that  a  person,  with  no  divine 
commission,  resolved  to  claim  to  himself  the  character  of  the  expected 
Messiah.  He  would  lay  hold  of  the  popular  hope  of  such  an  appear- 
pace,  9a  the  most  reasonable  chance  of  his  success.  Such  an  expec- 
tation would  be  likely  to  go  far  towards  accomplishing  the  event  to> 
wjiich  it  referred.*  Therefore  he  would  ascertain  what  sort  of  deli-j 
verer  his  nation  anticipated,  and  assimilate  himself  as  nearly  a* 
possible  to  that  character.  '  \    '.'.'■• 

"  But  it  happens  very  unaccountably,  that  the  actual  character  of 
Jesus  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  expected  character  of  the 
Messias.  They  looked  for  a  conqueror,  a  temporal  king ;  and  had! 
been  accustomed  to  interpret  in  this  sense  all  the  prophecies  winch 
foretold  his  coming.  And  whether  we  suppose  Jesus  to  have  been 
impostor  or  enthusiast,  this  is  the  character  which  he  would  naturally 
assume.  If  he  were  an  enthusiast,  his  mind  would  have  been  filled 
with  the  popular  belief,  and  his  imagination  fired  with  the  national 
pleas  of  victory  and  glory,  If  he  were  an  impostor,  the  general 
expectation  would  coincide  with  the  only  motive  to  which  his  con- 
duct can  be  attributed,  ambition,  and  the  desire  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement. 

"  How,  then,  can  we  explain  his  rejecting  from  th»  first,  and 
throughout  his  whole  career,  all  the  advantage  which  he  might  have 
derived  from  the  previous  expectation  of  the  people,  and  even  hi$ 
turning  it  against  himself  ana  his  cause  ?  Why  should  he,  as  a  Jew', 
have  interpreted  the  prophetic  Scriptures  differently  from  all  other 
Jews  ?  Why  should  he,  as  an  impostor,  have  deprived  himself  of  all 
personal  benefit  from  his  design?"    P.  24. 

;  In  chapter  III.  Mr.  Sumner  extends  the  line  of  reasoning 
wfeich  he  had  been  following  with  respect  to  the  Jews ;  and 
Cncleavours  to  show,  that  Christianity  Dears  upon  its  face  the 


-.  *  Vblney  treat*  this  as  so  eertata  and  important,  that  he  thinlcs  little  else 
fieoessary  m  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  Chirsttanjt j»  than  tq.  fc  able  tp 
•assert,  that  a  mediator  or  deliverer  was  exnected,  who  should  relieve  the  uatio* 
Vromits  present  calamities.        '  '  '       *  * '*  *  7      -  '  " 4 ^'~ 
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qsueae  stamp  of  originality  in  its  relation  to  other  prevailing 
or  merely  probable  opinions.  Speaking  of  the  Koran*  he 
say  s^ 

(  "  "When  I  subject  Christianity  to  a  similar  test,  no  such  result 
appears.  I  cannot  account  for  its  ftindaraental  doctrines.  They  are 
agreeable,  indeed,  to  experience  and  observation:  they  explain 
appearances  which  are  and  always  have  been  universal  throughout 
the  world :  they  suit  the  character  and  meet  the  necessities  of  man- 
kind ;  but  they  are  so  far  from  being  on  that  account  '  as  old  as  the 
creation/  that  a  moment's  reflection  on  what  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel 
really  are,  will  show  them  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  original.  Like 
the  theory  of  attraction,  they  explain  phenomena  long  observed  and 
every  where  observable ;  but  lijke  that  theory,  the  explanation  was 
perfectly,  novel.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose. that  unauthorized  men,  of 
any  rank,  education,  or  country,  could  ever  have  undertaken  to  pro- 
mulgate such  doctrines." 

~  The  remark  which  is  here  made,  is  true  and  important ; 
and  the  proposition  which  it  lays  down,  forms,  in  fact*  the 
real 'subject  of  the  book  itself.  The  argument,  however,  by 
which  the.  proof  of  it  is  to  be  established,  is  one  of  extra- 
ordinary nicety  and  difficulty,  and  which  would  well  repay 
the  labour  of  any  time  or  talents  devoted  to  the  simple  object 
of  demonstrating  this  one  truth.  But  neither  Mr.  Sumner 
nor  any  man  living  can  manage  this  argument  offhand;  or 
without  long  and  cautious  deliberation,  both  as  to  the  matter 
of  proof,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  proof  is  to  be 
presented.  We  have  little  dQubt,  but  that  the  volume,  before 
us,  originally  formed  the  subject,  of  some  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
sermons.  And  had-  it  appeared  in  that  shape  ^before  the 
public,  he  would  have  avoicted  considerable  trouble.  -  Because" 
It  look  of  sermons  is  professedly  for  believers  in  the  great  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.;  whereas  when  a  writer  puts  forth  abopk 
upon  the .""  Evidences/  it  is  professedly  for  unbelievers ;  and  with 
these  last  to  urge  the  difficulty  and  originality  of  any  part  of 
Christianity,  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  authority,  is  a  very  .tender 
ground  of  argument  indeed.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  appear 
to  involve  an  evident  petifio  prineipii;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily that,  although  perilously  near  to  it*  Let,  however,  this 
argument  be  pushed  one  single  step  beyond  the  true  point  at 
.which  it  properly  stops,  and  we -at  onpe  fall  into  the  principle 
of  Tertulfian :  credo  qiriampossihileest.  Of  all  the  doctrines  of 
-he  Gospel*  what  most  shocks  the  prejudices  of  the  philo- 
sophical unbeliever,  are  those  of  the  original  corruption  of  our 
jiature  by  Adam's  sjiii,  and  the  remission,  through  the  blood 
of  Christ,  of  the  penalty  incurred.  To  lead  mankind  to  a 
tfelief  m  these  great  truths,  as  connected  with  the  divinity  of 

12 
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;/ wad  me  object  of  all  the  miracles  of  the  Jiew  T6$ta- 
nseht,  of  all  the  prophecies  and  revelations  of  the  Old.  But 
to  turn  sharply  round  upon  a  man  who,  with  the  Greeks, 
-fchinks'all  this  "  the  foolishness  irf^Hteaching/'  by  telling  him 
t:hat  you  mean  to  show,  that  thfc  Very  originality  of  the*e 
-truths,  and  which  he  calls  their  improbability,  is  when  properly 
considered  a  substantive  part  of  the  very  Evidences  therti- 
gselves,  on  which  the  proof  of  the  truths  in  question  depends, 
is  plainly  giving  a  very  unexpected  turn  to  the  argument;  and 
^requires  very  delicate  and  cautious  management  in  the  hand- 
ling. As  part  of  a  sermon,  to  a  congregation  of  pious 
"Believers,  nothing  can  be  better ;  but  in  a  book  of  the  Edi- 
^tences,  unless  the  matter  is  managed  with  extraordinary 
^prudence,  we  confess  that  we  had  much  rather  that  such 
ground  had  been  left  alone. 

Te  say,  that  we  think  Mr.  Sumner  has  managed  the  afrgu- 
snt  with  peculiar  skill  or  felicity,  ife  a  declaration  which 
--with  all  our  respect  for  his  talents,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
inaike  without  some  qualifications.     It  is  not  Our  business  to 
-take  up  the  opposite  part,  in  a  question  upon  the  Evidences 
"of  Christianity;  but  were  we  disposed  to  perform  in  the  cha- 
racter x>f  the  '  Minute  Philosopher/  we  doubt  whether  *re 
could  not  put  some  objections  into  the  mouth  of  Alciphfon, 
which  Euphranor  would  have  «ome  difficulty  in  answering. 
Our  own  opinion  coincides  indeed  with  Mr.  Sumner's ;  but 
that  isiiot  to  the  purpose.     A  book  upon  the  Evidences  is 
written  for  those  who  doubt  the  truths  of  Christianity.     By 
these  the  proposition  with  which  the  fourth  chapter  con- 
dudes,  will  not  be  immediately  admitted :  and  most  certaiMy 

the  conclusion  is  too  broadly  stated. 

« 

.  "  Put  if  this  argument  is  set  aside ;  if  it  is   thought  that  the 

anomalies  of  human  nature  make  it  impossible  always  to  determine) 

8tto  any  ordinary  rules  of  conduct,  what  enterprise  men  may  or 

mayitot  take  in  hand  t  then  I  look  to  another  test,  to  the  religion 

bu&f,  instead  of  the  persons  who  introduced  it*     And  I  argue,  that 

the  nam  doctrines  of  Christianity — the  condemnation  of  mankind 

as  corrupt  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  the  atonement  made  upon  the 

€$o*s;by  Jesus  as  a  Mediator  between  the  offenders  and  their  Judge,— 

are  doctrines  which  we  cannot,  on  any  rational  or  probable,  grounds, 

attribute  to  imposture.  Taking  them  as  maintained  by  the  Apostles, 

With  all  their  attending  circumstances  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 

the  future  judgment,  the  final  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the 

eternal  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  we  cannot  trace  their  origin  to 

mssj  known  or  accessible  source  in  the  belief  of  those  times  and 

Countries.     Neither  can  we  account  for  their  reception.    There  was 

'toothing  in  the  doctrines  themselves  to  allure  or  conciliate ;  and  the 

*TMftd*,  both  fcf  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  utterly  unprepared  to  em- 
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brace  a  religion  which  had  nothing  in  common*  with  their  foftoer* 
minions,  and  directly  opposed  some  of  their  strongest  prejudiced 


101. 

In  chapter  the  fourtb/pj^  same  line  of  reasoning  is  pur- 
sued;  ancLin  order  to  carry  on  his  proof  of  the  impossibility 
of  doctrines  such  as  those  of  the  Gospel,  being  merely? 
fictions  of  the  human  imagination,  he  proceeds  ta  take  a> 
new  position,  though  still  on  the  same  ground.  Most  of  our 
theological  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Socinians  endeavour  to  account  for  the  origin  of; 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  is  by  supposing  the  whole  te 
have  been  merely  an  accommodation  to  Jewish  prejudices  and 
forms  of  speaking.  The  whole  language  of  the  Christian, 
mysteries  was  borrowed,  they  tell  us,  from  the  Jewish  law ;  in-^ 
somuch,  that  had  the  service  of  the  Temple  never  existed,; 
such  notions  as  those,  which  Christians  now  believe  con- 
cerning the  sacrifice  and  atonement  of  Christ,  would  never 
have  entered  into  the  minds  of  men.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  if 
an  orthodox  believer  should  be  able  to  prove  that,  the  service 
of  the  Temple  was  instituted  by  God,  expressly  with  this* 
very  design,  that  is,  of  familiarizing  the  minds  of  men  to  the 
connexion  of  ideas,  which  is  implied  in  a  propitiatory  sacri-r 
fice,  and  to  the  language  and  phrases  in  which  such  a  notion 
was  to  be  expressed,  we  should  at  once  be  put  in  possession 
of  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  this  great  doctrine  of  Christi- 
anity. Instead  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  being 
merely  a  figure  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  will  be  a  figure  foretelling  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement;  and  the  whole  will  rest  upon  that,  which,  if 
properly  authenticated,  is  the  most  immoveable  of  all  bases; 
that  of  prophecy. 

That  this-  is  the  theory  of  the  connection  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  will  not,  we  think,  be  called  in  question,  by 
any  sound  theologian.  The  difficulty,  however,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  types,  to  establish  this  hypothesis  to  the  satis-* 
faction  of  reasoners  in  the  present  day,  is  by  no  means  small* 
When  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  is  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
fulfilment  is  easily  brought  to  an  intelligible  criterion  ;  but 
when  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  the  typical  prophecies, 
is  not  matter  offact,  but  matter  of  doctrine,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  bring  the  proof  into  the  form  of  a  sound  argument. 
Until  we  have  established,  to  the  conviction  of  those  with 
Whom  we  reason,  that  the  types  were  actually  in  the  nature 
of  prophecies,  by  arguments  antecedent  to  the  question  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  can  make  no  progress  what* 
ever^  for  unless  this  point  be  admitted,  the  mere  naked  cifc* 
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cubfis'tance  of  the  coincidence  betweeif  the  Christian  doctrines' 
and  the  Jewish  rites,  fall*  in,  at  least,  as  atptly  with  the  S<£~ 
cinian  hypothesis  as  with  the  orthodox  belief.  Because,' 
supposing  the  orthodox  belief  to  be,  what  the  former  as&ert, 
no  doubt,  such  a  coincidence  will  afford  an  intelligible  ex*-" 
pianation,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  existence  of  opinions,  for" 
which  otherwise  it  might  be  difficult  to  account. 

We  shall  not  enter  upoh  this  wide  field  of  argument,  more 
than  we  can  help;  but  tfe  must  observe,  that  there  is  One- 
condition,  which  we  really  think  indispensable  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  prophetical  character  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
law;  which  is,  tnat  this  supposed  character,  should  not  be 
ah  after-thxmght  of  the  Christians.    If  the  theory  of  types  was: 
unknown  to  the  Jews,  and  only  introduced  after  the  revela- 
tion of  Christianity,  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  we  do  not  see 
our  way  very  clearly  in  the  argument  which  is  to  be  built: 
upon  it.     It  may  furnish  a  useful  and  elevating  topic,  in  & 
discourse  from  the  pulpit;  but  it&fibrds<a  very  doubtful  kind? 
of  topic,  in  a  book  upon  the  Evidences: 
•'  Surely  it  was  therefore  somewhat  inexpedient,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  in  Mr.  Sumner  to  assert,  in  broad  and  positive 
terms,  that  the  Jews  had  no  knowledge  or  suspicion,  that  the 
service  of  their  Temple  was  only  figurative  and  prophetical ; 
nor  da  we  think  that  the  reasons- which  he  produces  to  be? 
such  as  fairly  warrant  so  startling  an  opinion.    He  tells  us,  > 

u  It  was  before  mentioned,  that  no  expectation  of  any  such  ful- 
filment of  the  law  existed  among  the  Jews.  They  observed  the 
type,  without  looking  towards  the  antitype.  They  considered  their 
law  to  be  perfect  m  itself;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  gene- 
rally interpreted  it  in  a  figurative -point  of  view.  Jesus  was  not 
understood,  when  he  made  allusions  to  the  historical  types,  att& 
applied  them  to  himself.  And  the  Apostle,  who  explains,  in  an 
elaborate  treatise,  the  prophetical  institutions  of  the  law,  and  their 
fulfilment  in  what  Jesus  had  done  and  suffered,  thinks  it  necessary: 
to  prove  the  agreement  point  by  point,  as  if  he  was  laying  before  hi% 
countrymen  a  novel1  and  unexpected  interpretation."  r.  108. 

Now,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  little  more-consid^ratio^ 
of  the  very  Epistle  which  Mr.  Sumner  quotes,  will  afford 
the  best  possible  contradiction  to  the  conclusion  which  hft 
has  drawn  from  it.  The  Apostle  indeed  "  explains,"  a& 
Mr.  S.  justly  remarks,  in  an  elaborate  treatise,  "  the  pro-; 
phetical  institutions  of  the  law ;"  just  as  in  other  places  b$ 
explains  the  true  scope  of  the  prophecies.  But  unless  we 
suppose  thai  the  Jews  believed  m  the  prophetical  character  . 
fit  their  institutions  generally,  his  argument  has  tto  con- 
sistency whateyer**  Jlad  the  Jew»  "  observed  the  type; 
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without  locking  towards  the  antitype/'  the  Apostle  ought  to- 
have  prefaced  his  reasoning  with  arguments  to  explain  and. 
establish  the  general  doctrine.    But  the  very  assumption  of 
this  first  principle,  the  afcfcence  of  so  much  as  an  allusion 
to  any  doubt  or  difference  of  .opinion,  as  to  the  premises  from 
which  he  is  evidently  reasoning,  establish  the  fact  of  the 
Jewish  belief  in  the  general  doctrine,  much  more  unambi- 
guously, according  to  our  opinion,  than  we  can  hope  to  do, 
on  the  strength  of  any  direct  Jewish  authority.     If  this  last, 
however,  is  thought  necessary,  the  proof  is  ready  at  hand; 
for,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
furnish  an  evidence  of  the  strong  hold  which,  the  doctrine  of 
types  must  have  taken  upon  the  imagination  of  that  nation. 
It  is  almost  the  single  important  fact,  which  can  be*  deduced 
from  their  Talmudical  interpretations  of  Scripture;  which 
appear  to  have  proceeded  upon  a  supposition,  that  not  only 
the  rites  and  institutions  of  their  law  possessed  a  prophetical 
meaning,  concealed  under  the  literal,  but  that  even  the  very 
words  and  letters  of  it  were  types  and  symbols.  The  extrava- 
gant dreams  into  which  the  doctrine  of  types  appears  to  have 
the  Rabbinical  commentators,  were  probably  of  an  age  pos- 
terior to  Christianity.     But  for  the  doctrine  itself,  we  have 
better  authority  than  that  of  these  writers ;  for  we  have  the 
authority  of  writers  who  were  contemporary  with  the  very 
age  of  the  -Apostles.    In  proof  of  this,  we  would  refer  to  the 
seventh  section  of  the  third  book  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities, 
in  which  Jose  pirns  rebuts  the  ridicule  which,  as  he  says,  had 
been  cast  against  the  Jews,  by  the  enemies  of  his  nation,  on 
the  subject  of  their  worship.    His  answer  is,  that  the  things 
which  were  derided,  in  their  institutions,  were  all  of  them 
intended  to  signify  and  prefigure  certain  important  truths, 
which  he  proceeds  to  name:  aTroptftwiv  xat  3»ar vTruaiv,  are  his  ~ 
words.     In  Philo,  the  same  things  are  called  wagaMyfiara- 
t«v  fietoovrtov  ffvparw ;  and  in  other  places  rmx$  tS  wafafrsiypdrtyr 
and  avBmvuTiJ&s  rw  *out«v.    He  tells  us,  that  the  recesses  of  the   . 
tabernacle   were   only  to  be  understood   symbolically :    ri 
S&vra  trig  axmg  that  avfA$o>xm;  wnra.     But  in  order  to  set  this 
question  at  rest,  we  think  it  will  be  sufficient  to  extract  the 
following  passage  from  the  same  writer,  in  which  it  will  at 
6nce  be  seen  with  what  justice  Mr.  Sumner  so  broadly 
asserfe,  that  **  the  Jews  observed  the  type  without  looking 
to  the  antitype;*  and  that  they  considered  their  law  to  be 


•  Mr.  Sumner  seems  to  suppose  tbat  type  is  opposed  to  antitype.     Bot  we  have 
always  understood  type  apd  anwkjj*  to  mean  itcatly,  if  not  quite,  the  sanfe  thing. 


jptf«<& ia;  U^''    In  the  third  hook  of  thfe  life  of  Jtfoses, 
jp.  146,  Ed.  Mangay,  we  hayi*  these  words :    Xwm*  b  irw 

menrrw  vrmfaifiyptarm  outforrct  iMphftma  awEaana&nvcu.     Ergo  taber- 
^tacuH  sanctissimum  opus  adificari  placuit,  cujus  constructionem, 
^iivims  oracuUs  Moses  in  montt  tdocebatur,  rerum  corporearum 
-species  corporis  expertes  animo  intuens,  ad  quas  oporteret,  tan- 
^juam  ttrchetypa   imaginis   et  exemplafium    qua  intelligentia 
rciperentur,  imitaiionis  sub  sensum  cadentis  ejjtngi. 
We  trust  tl^at  the  importance  of  this  subject  will  excuse 
the  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  been  drawn  out.    A 
proposition,  which  comes  before  our  readers  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  a  person  with  Mr.  Sumner's  character,  must  not  be 
passed  over  lightly,  if  there  be  any  reason  to  doubt  its  truth. 
It  i*  evident,  we  think,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the 
types  of  the  Old  Testament  follow,  as  exactly  as  the  difference 
wthe  subjects  would  admit,  the  analogy  of  the  prophecies  in 
general :   at  least,  of  those  prophecies  which  regarded  our 
Sttriorar*    These,  like  the  types,  were  known  to  possess  a 
meaning,  the  exact  impoft  of  which  was  concealed  from  the 
Jew*  until  the  moment  of  fulfilment,  when   a  key  was  to 
be  put  into  their  hands  by  which  the  true  sense  was  to  be . 
opened.     But  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  they  as 
fully  ^understood  that  their  law  was  typical  "  of  good  things 
to  -come/'  ff*uo$  rav  fcftooVrav  *yc&&v,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  as 
we  bare  for  supposing  that  they  regarded  the  prophecies  in 
this -light.    And,  indeed,  unless  we  believe  this,  we  do  not 
*ery  4»eariy  see  what  use  can  be  made  of  them  in  a  work 
upon  the  Evidences ;  for,  as  we  before  said,  the  coincidences 
of  many  facts  in  the  Old,  with  others  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  hy  itself  an  argument  with  two  edges.     But  if  once  we  can 
establish  the  truth  of  the  general  doctrine  of  types,  upon 
testimony  independent  of  Christianity,  it  then  takes  the  same 
place  in  the  evidences  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  is 
occupied  by  the  other  prophecies  in  relation  to  the  general 
fects.    The  same  place  which  the  latter  holds  in  the  proof 
of  the  divine  mission  of  our  Saviour,  is  held  by  the  former  in 
the  proof  of  his  mediatorial  office.    Wheii  the  Jew  compared 
^Uie  Wrth,  and  life,  and  death  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets,  he  could  not  but  be  forcibly  struck 
frith  the  exact,  though  unexpected,  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     And 
'when  "he  compared  the  doctrines  which  the  Apostles  taught 
with  the  rites  and  institutions  of  their  law,  he  could  not  but 
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be  equally  struck  tvith  the  coincidence  between*  tfces&  &}&», 
Hhik  b  well  put  by  Mr.  Sumner. 

"  When  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel  first  claimed  his  attention,' 
c  the  Jew  should  have  reasoned  thus  with  himself.  Do  they  say 
that  Jesus  died  for  our  redemption?  -  So  did  the  paschal  lamb  die 
to  redeem  our  whole  nation  in  Egypt;  Did  he  ascend  afterward* 
into,  heaven?  So  did  our  high  priest  go  yearly  into  the  most  holy 
place,  carrying  thither  the  blood  of  a. sacrifice  slain  in  the  worldly 
sanctuary.  1$  there  no  remission  of  sins  without  shedding  of  blood? 
There  was  certainly  none  under  the  law.  Has  Jesus  appointed  a, 
baptism  with  water  ?  So  had  our  law  its  purifications  for  die  wash* 
ing  away  of  uncleanness.  Numberless  other  questions  might  be 
asked,  which  would  bring  their  own  answers  with  them  out  of  the 
lay  of  Moses ;  and  such  was  the  use  which  the  Jew  ought  to  have 

made  of  it.*'"    P.  116.  ' 

.•;.<;.;•' 
Now,  in  order  to  understand  the  importance  .of  the  pro*. 

position  which  we  have  here. been  endeavouring  to  establish; 
that  the  Jews;  as  well  as  the  Christians,  admitted  the  general 
principle,  which  is  the  ground  work  of  the  Apostle's  argument 
*n  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  we  have  only  to  consider  in  our 
minds,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  force  of  the  above 
Reasoning  on  the  mind  of  a  Jew,  in  the  case  of  his  believing 
antecedently  in  the  prophetical  character  of  the  law,  and  in 
that  of  his  only  hearing  this  doctrine,  for  the  first  time,  from 
the  mouth  of  an  adversary.  In  the  one  case  the  explanation 
of  the  Apostle  would  break  like  a  new  light  upon  his  un* 
derstanding ;  in  the  other,  he  would  probably  reply  like  the 
modern  SQcinian,  that  Christianity  was  a  plagiarism  from  the 
law,  not  a  fulfilment  of  it.  And  although  this  answer  is 
altogether  preposterous  in  the  mouth  of  tne  Socinian,  who 
pretends  to  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  Jesus  Christ* 
and  in  the  inspiration  of  his  Apostles,  yet  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Je\y  who  denied  these  facts,,  or  in  that  of  any  one  in  the  pre* 
$ent  day,  who  requires  to  be  convinced  of  tnem,  it  is  an  an* 
swer  which  places  the  advocate  of  Christianity  upon  ground 
which  it  is  very  troublesome  to  make  good,  even  though 
w^  are  willing  to  believe  it  possible. 

In  the  next  chapter;  which  is  the  fifth,  Mr.  Sumner  argues, 
;that  the  same  originality  yhich  is  observable  in  the  doctrines 
which  the  Apostles  taught,  is  also  to  be  traced  in  the  lan- 
guage which  they  used.  The  words,  *  carnal/  '  grace/  *  saved/ 
*  faith/  '  righteousness/  have  all  of  them  a  technical  meaning 
jo,  the  Gospel.     Mr.  Sumner  argues,  that  this  Vis  exactly 


*  Jpneton  Figurative  language,  of  Scripture^ 
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"tifcit  We  should  expect,  if  the  religion  were  divine/ '  ;But 
the  same  thing  would  probably,  or  might  probably  have 
Occurred,  if  the  religion  be  supposed  to  be  merely  new  and 
remote  from  the  prevailing  apprehensions  of  mankind.  There 
is  a  congruity,  however,  though  it  is  nothing  more,  between 
the  hypothesis  of  Christianity  and  the  fact  here  noticed* 
wMchwas  deserving  of  mention.  ^ 

Chap.  VI.  is  on  the  "  argument  of  the  Christian  Scripture^ 
vrtth  subsequent  experience*"  The  general ,  object  of  thj* 
part  of  his  voluttie>  is  stated  with  great  force  and  eloquenca 
by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  it -to  out 
readers  in  the  author's  own  language, 

"  Without  assuming  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  we  may  ackno#* 
ledge  that  wherever  it  is  received,  whether  justly  or  not,  as  of  divine 
authority,  it  has  placed  men  in  a  new  situation:  by  discovering  te 
them  relations  not  before  apprehended,  by  opening  to  them  prospects 
n6t  before  known,  by  awakening  faculties  not  before  .exef  cisecL 
But  the  Gospel  displays,  within  itself,  a  prophetic  insight  into  the 
behaviour  of  men*  under  these  new  relations  and  in  this  untried  con* 
dition*  And>  more  remarkably  still,  that  insight  is  commonly  shown 
-by  allusions  and  hints  not  fully  developed,  but  manifesting  in  the 
original  author  of  them  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  circumstances 
and  cases  which  should  arise  hereafter.  Declarations,  warnings,  de- 
scriptions occur,  which  require  a  key.  The  characters  or  circum- 
stances which  the  Gospel  has  produced,  supply  that  key.  But  could 
such  men  as  first  set  out  to  preach  the  Gospel,  have  possessed  this 
fore-knowledge  ?  Could  any  men  have  possessed  it  ?  If  they  hail 
Ventured  to  conjecture  at  all  upon  a  subject  so  uncertain  as  human 
conduct  in  a  case  so  delicate  as  .religion,  would  their  conjecture* 
have  been  verified  by  the  subsequent  experience  of  eighteen  hum 
dred  years  ?  What  would  have  been  thought  of  Columbus,  i£  in- 
stead of  merely  persevering  till  he  reached  a  country  of  whose 
existence  he  was  assured,  he  had  undertaken  to  describe  the  rivers, 
mountains,  or  inhabitants  which  it  contained,  and  the  reception  he 
should  meet  with  there  ?  And  if  he  had  hazarded  such  a  prophecy, 
and  the  event  had  turned  out  according  to  his  predictions,  we  should 
look  upon  him  as  something  more  than  an  enterprising  adventurer. 

""  The  discourses,  however,  of  Jesus,  are  full  of  anticipatory 
Warnings  and  precepts,  which  show  that  the  whole  map  of  the  future 
proceedings  of  his  disciples  was  laid  as  it  were  open  to  .his  view* 
And  many  of  these  presumed  on  consequences  from  the  .doctrines 
to  be  promulgated,  some  of  which  Would  not  have  seejned  probable 
beforehand  to  human  expectations,'  and  others  would  not  have  been 
epenly  declared  by  an  isqposture, .  -  if  they .-  had  been  foreseen.!' 
P.  149. 

•    The  first  instance  adduced  by  Mr.  Sumner,  in  illustration 

•  -Of  this  proposition;  savours,  we  fear,  of  a  particular  school  in 

theology;  the  example  he  selector  is  that  of  the  ^  frequent 
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warnings  which  our  Saviour  appears,  to  have  given,  hi*  disc*?* 


.  pies,  of  the  persecution,  to  which  they  would  thereafter  b* 
exposed.  '*  It  is  clearly  intimated/'  we  are  told,  "  that  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  should  be  for  righteousness 
sake-"  and  our  author  proceeds  to  say,  that  even  to  the*  pre- 
sent hour,  the  crime  of  too  much  religion  is  held  in  a  degree 
of  dread  and  dislike,  which  is  not  easily  accounted  foi* 
"  For,  although  there  have  been  victims  of  fanaticism,  yet 
let  all  of  these,  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present 
day,  be  summed  up  together,  they  would  not  appear  by  & 
hundredth  part,  the  number  of  the  victims,  of  libertinism 
Mischief  may  have  been  done  by  false  views  or  impression 
of  religion.  But  if  the  whole  of  the  mischief  could  be  brought 
before  us,  it  would  not  amount  to  a  thousandth  part  of  tha^ 
which  has  arisen  from the  want  of  any  religion."  Mr.  Sumnt^ 
goes  on  immediately  after  to  say,  that  this  dread  with  whicl} 
people,  even  of"  irreproachable  moral  character,"  are  haunted^ 
lest  those  in  whom  they  are  interested,  should  be  guilty  "of 
the  crime  of  too  much  religion,"  which  they  "  think  worse 
than  the  esctreme  of  vanity  or  extravagance ;"  all  this,  He 
tells  us  is  a  fact,  which  *'■  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by 
human  intelligence ;"  that  "  silent  piety,  conscientious  tem- 
perance, and  unresisting  patience,  should  be  treated  as  con- 
temptible, and  opposed  as  pernicious,"  this  is  a  "  new  case/* 
as  , he  justly  remarks,  though  it-is  "  one  which  was  clearly 
foreseen  by  the  authors  of  the  Gospel." 

Now,  as  we  like  openness  and  frankness,  and  are  no  friends 
to  hints  and  insinuations  in  others,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
conceal  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  secret  allusion  in  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's mind,  in  the  above  passages.  We  understand  then,  and 
whether  he  meant  it  or  not,  we  are  certain  most  of  his  readers 
will  understand,  that  by  "  those  persons  of  irreproachable  mo* 
ral  character,"  who  are  afraid  lest those  in  whom  they  are  inte- 
rested should  become  "too  religious,"  and  who  oppose  "silent 
piety,  conscientious  temperance,  and  unresisting  patience,"  $s 
"  contemptible  and  pernicious,"  Mr.  Sumner  means  generally 
to  describe  those  who  are  called  regular  church  people  in  this 
country.  <  The  objects  of  this  unhappy  persecution,  are  to  ]b* 
sought  among  the  evangelical  clergy  and  their  followers., .-:  / 

In  tile  days  of  the  Apostles,  "  silent  piety,  conscientious 
temperance, unresisting  patience,"  "humility,"  "moderation/? 
and  "*  purity/*  Were  the  weapons  by  which  Christians  were 
instructed  to  disarm  their  Heathen  persecutors,  whose  lios* 
tility,  we  may  remark,  was  otherwise  very  naturally  proi- 
voked  by  the  manner  in  which  their  vices  and  errors  we» 
attacked.    But  the  High  Church  persecutors  of  trup  rebgi£f% 
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are  worse  than.  Heathens;  for  the  very  conduct  by  which 
St.  Peter  instructs  the  early  converts  to  make  those  *g  who 
accused  them  falsely"  to  be  "  ashamed/'  now,  it  seems,  pro- 
vokes only  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness*  ' 
To  say  that  we  are  not  mortified  by  the  conclusion  which 
is  here  forced*  upon  us,  would,  perhaps;  he  consistent  with 
the  supposed  pride  of  our  High  Church  feelings,  hut'  not 
at  all  consistent  with  the  respect  which  we  entertain  for  the 
talents  and  character  of  Mri  Sumner.  The  -best  refutation, 
however,  which  we  can  give  of  his  unfavourable  opinion  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  brethren,  is  a  practical  refutation* 
and,  so*  far  a&  we  are  individually,  concerned*  it  is  complete. 
Mr;  Sumner  will,  we  tru^t^believe  u^,  when  we  assure  Kim^  that 
we  do  most  sincerely  rejoice  in  the-  knowledge  thathis  unaffect* 
ed piety  and  unquestionable  zeal  for  religion,  have  at  least  tfot 
stood  in  his  way  in  life.    As  he  is  a  splendid  exception  to- the 

feneral  rule  of  persecution  for  righteousness  sake,  accdrding  to 
is  peculiar  interpretation  of  the  words,  so,  after  this  decla- 
ration of  ours,  we  trust  he  will  allow  that  the  conductors  of 
the  British  Critic,  are  also  exceptions  to  it  in  an  opposite 
sense.  If,  however,  he  should  decline  to  release  us  from  the 
application  of  his  rule,  we  can  only  further  reply  by  "  unre- 
sisting patience;"  which  is  in  reality  no  great  effort  Qn  oqr, 
part.  For  although  we  do  not  thiiik  that  this  past  of  M& 
Sumtier's  volume  is  the  very  best  portion  of  his  book,  as  some^ 
no  doubt,  will  judge  it  to  be,  yet  we  are  certain  he  meant  to 
wound  no  feelings^  nor  to  create  any  hostility,  by  what  he  has 
said  ;  and  we  can  very  truly  say,  that  it  has  been  11*  ou* 
office  of  critics  and  judges,  thrat  we  have  said  any  thing  on  this 
part  of  his  book,  rather  than  as  parties  concerned.    This 

5 art  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  bnfe  which  displays  much 
iscrimination :  to  defend  fanaticism,  because  it  has  hot  done 
so  much  mischief  in  the  world  as  atheism  and  irreligion,  is 
really  saying  nothing  at  all.  Mr.  Sumner  cannot  doubt.,but 
that.it  is  the  schismatical  spirit,  the,  arrogant  pretensions,  and 
themany  unsound  opinions,  both  as  regards  faith  and  pracr 
tice>  which'  the  church  opposes,  and  not  the  virtues*  o£  the 
sectaries.-  He  mustindeea  be  blinded  by  the  prejudice*  of 
party,  if  he  does  not  admit  this.  The  church  rnajf- be- wrong 
in  her  estimate  j  but  at  the  most  it  is  an  error  ot  judgment : 
the  error  in  charity,  lies  with  those  who  can  seriously  sup- 
pose, that  any  class  of  Christians,  that  are  any  thing  nlor6 
than  Christians  in  name,  should  be  found  to  persecute  their 
brethren,  because  they  are  too  religious. 

fhepext  example  which  Mr.  Sumner  selects  in  prosecution 
oftheline  of  argument,  here  takentby  him,  is  less  objectionably 
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rthosen-S:  and  except,  that  In  this  instance  abq,  he  t&  aftofsi ' 
^ards  guilty  of  the  same  fault,  which  in  fact  pervades  hi# 
hook,  of  stating  the  conclusion  in  terms  much  more  generaj 
and  comprehensive,  than  the  particular  nature  of  his  premise? 
'Will  warrant,  we  should  praise  the  passage  which  we  are 
about  to  extract,  very  highly.     After  noticing  the  language 
in  which  our  Saviour  foretold  the   success  which   his  re- 
ligion would  meet  with  in  the  world,  under  the  similitude 
u  of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  Mr.  Sumner  then  adverts  to 
the  different  manner  in  which  the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  bj 
different  classes  of  men,  would  be  marked. 

"  The  parable  of^e  stmer  is  remarkable  on  this  ground.  "  Behold 
-there  went  out  a  sower  to  sow;  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sowed, 
some  fell  by  the  way  side,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  came  and  dfr 
'vcmred  it  up.  And  some  fell  on  stony  ground,  where  it  had  not 
.much  earth  ;  and  immediately  it  sprang  up,  because  it  had  no  depth 
of  earth;  but  when  the  sun  was  up,  it  was  scorched;  and  because 
it  had  no  root,  it  withered  away.     And  some  fell  among  thorns ;  anil 

•  the  thorns  grew  up,  and  choked  it,  and  it  yielded  no  fruit.  And 
other  fell  on  good  ground,  and  did  yield  fruit  that  sprang  up  and 
increased ;  and  brought  forth,  some  thirty,  and  some  sixty?  and  some 
an  hundred. 

a  The  sower  who  goes  out  to  sow  his  seed,  that  seed  being  the 
'word  of  God,  is  a  just  and  lively  representation  of  the  manner  m 
which  the  Gospel  was  originally  taught,  and  is  still  maintained  and 
disseminated  throughout  the  world.    The  sower  resembles  Jesus: and 
his  Apostles,  and  the  Christian  teachers,  ministers,  and  missionaries 
which  have  succeeded  them :  and  if  any  one  were  now  describing  the 
•office  of  these  various  labourers  as  it  has  been  exercised  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  comparison  would  be  no  less  obvious 
than  it  is  apt  and  natural.     But  nothing  similar  had  been  seen  in 
practice  when  this  parable  was  delivered,     The  sower  had  no  proto- 
type in  the  commentators  of  the  law,  the  Scribes  or  Pharisees :   nor- 
even  in  the  occasional  exhortations  and  warnings  of  the  prophets:  stilL 
less  among  the  various  priests  and  hierophants  of  heathen  super— 
stition. 

•  v  The  application  of  the  parable  is  still  more  original  and  extraor- 
dinary. It  describes,  with  a  sort  of  graphical  illustration,  the  dif- 
ferent reception  which  was  to  be  expected  for  the  "  Word-of  God.'* 
The  Gospel  claimed  this  title ;  and  there  are  four  distinct,  ways,  an/^ 
no  more,  in  which  a  doctrine  professing  this  claim  may  be  treated.  . 

"  It  may  be  at  once  rejected.  It  may  be  admitted  for  a  white 
.into  the  heart,  and  be  afterwards  excluded, by  rival  interests.  1$ 
may  be  admitted  and  retained  there,  but  exercise  no  active  influence 
over  the  conduct;  or  it  may  be  made  the  ruling  principle  of  a*mani 
sentiments,  desires,  pursuits,  and  actions. 

"  Every  modification %  of  faith  and  of  unbelief  falls  naturallyuiHk 
one  of  these  four  classes  ;  and  all  these  classes  have  existed  whenever 
tjie  Gospel  has  been  generally  made  known.  None  j)f  them,  howewto, 
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>a*l  existed  at  the  time:  when  the  parable  was  uttered.  '  The 
Jewish  law  was  .so  different  in  its  nature,  and  so  differently  taught, 
thajt  it  .produced  jione  of  those,  marked  effects  which  have  always 
attended  the  promulgation  of  the  GospeJ.  Therefore  the  parable 
was  at  the  time  unintelligible  to  those  who  heard  it.  The  character^ 
which  should  hereafter  appear,  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the  Author 
of  the  religion'  under  which  *  they  were  to  spring:  as  the  forms  and 
lineaments  of  the  future  world  are  supposed  by  the  philosopher  to 
have  been  present  in  -  the  mind  of  its  divine  Architect,  though  the 
lapse  of  time  was  required  to  unfold  and  exhibit  them.  The  para- 
ble, when  first  pronounced,  was  as  much  a  prophecy  as  the  declara- 
tion .which  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,     r.  172.  \ 

We  approve  of  every  part  of  the  above  passage,  except  the 
conclusion  which  Mr.  Sumner  draws,  that  the  parable  "  was  as 
much  a  prophecy,  as  the  declaration  which  foretold  the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem."  Surely  this  is  very  loose  and  incon- 
siderate;1 at  all  events,  it  is  a  very  untkeolbgical  why  of  speak- 
ing. It  is  lowering  the  evidence  of  prophecy  in  general;  -in 
Order  to  exalt  a  particular  argument.  If  Mr.  Sumner  would 
only  consider  for  a  moment,  and  define  to  himself  what  it  is 
which  i»  meant  by  prophecy,  he  will  at  once  perceive,  that 
this  way  of  confounding  the  perfect  wisdom  of  our  Saviour's 
character  and  instructions,  with  the  miraculous  evidence  on 
which  the  proof  of  his  divine  authority  rests,  can  be  productive 
of  no  possible  advantage ;  it  only  gives  a  handle  to  unbe- 
lievers for  questioning  the  judgment  of  divines  in  matters  of 
theological  reasoning.  Instancies  of  this  kind  of  carelessness 
are; so  numerous  in  the  work  before  us,  that  even  upon  our- 
selves an  impression  has  been  made,  that  Mr.  Sumner  is  at 
writer  upon  whose  conclusions  a  reader  cannot  implicitly  rely 
without  a  careful  examination  of  his  argument. 

We  have  expatiated  at  so  much  lengtn  upon  this,  and  other 
tomes/ tliat  we  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  any 
remarks  upon  the  remaining  part  of  the  volume.  And  as  the 
subject*  ot  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  work  leads  us  along 
a  path  that  has  been  already  beaten  by  writers  upon  the  evi- 
dences, the  haste  in  which  we  must  run  to  the  conclusion  of 
out  review,  needs  the  less  to  be  regretted/  The  subjects  of 
the  remaining  chapters  are,  the  "  wisdom  manifested  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures," — the"  Originality  of  the  Christian  Cha- 
racter/—the  ""Reasonableness of  the  Christian  Doctrine," — 
Ae  "  First  Promulgation  of  Christianity/' — ks  "  First  Recer>. 
tion ; "  and  its  "  Effects."  Except  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  Origi- 
nality of  the  Christian  Character/'  in  which  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Sumner  lays  a  somewhat  more  exclusive 
stresa  upon  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption,  than  is  warn 
ranted  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  or  than  seems  either  e*pe~ 
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dient  of  profitable  in  itself,  we  do  not  remember  any  remark* 
which  have  struck  us  as  requiring  comment.  We  have  to  com- 
plain of  desultoriness  and  want  of  method  in  this  part  of  the 
work;  but  this  fault  is  compensated  by  many  detached  pas- 
sages, which,  if  they  do  not  display  any  very  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  as  connected  with  theology,  are  yet  oftepj 
striking  in  themselves,  and  are  almost  always  expressed  with 
elegance.  There  is,  indeed,  an  ease  and  fluency  m  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's style,  which  whenever  it  does  not  spread  into  diffuseness, 
are  singularly  attractive  ;  and  must  always  ensure  to  him  a 
high  place  among  the  popular  writers  of  his  own  day,  When 
ther  he  will  continue  to  occupy  the  same  place  iix  the  days  of 
pur  children,  depends*  perhaps,  upon  himself:  but  we  do  apt 
think  the  work  before  us,  to  be  one  which  will  then  be  cOQsiT 
tiered  as  a  manual.  It  has  many  merits  even  as  a  whole :  veqj 
great  merit  in  parts :  but  neither  in  parts  nor  as  a  whole,  are  \fa 

f  retentions  great,  if  regarded  as  a  work  upon  the  evidences, 
ts  merit  at  all  events  is  not  of  a  high  and  difficult  kind ; 
since  with  whatever  advantage  it  may  be  studied  by  those 
yvhq  believe  beforehand  in  all  the  facts  and  all  the  truths 
which  are  here  explained  and  confirmed,  we  doubt  whether 
it  would  make  any  serious  impression  upon  the  mind  of  an 
acute  unbeliever.  Mr.  Sumner  often  argues  with  much 
acuteness ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  can  be  considered  in,  ti& 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  good  reasoner.  Neither 
would  he  have  been  thought  a  good  systematic  divine  in  th$ 
day 8  whea  there  were;  giants  in  the  world  $  but  otoi  vvp  gf&w* 
iiw  he  is  a  very  considerable  writer.  . 
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Art..  II.    The  Crisis;  or,  an  Attempt  to  shew  from  _  .  jr,_ 

illustrated  by  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  the  Prospects  and  d_ 

Duties  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  present  period.     W#% 

an  Inquiry  into  the  probable  Destiny  of  England  duringtft£ 

predicted  Desolations  of  the  Papal  Kingdoms.    By  the^Rev. 

Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of  Hamstall  Ridware,  fyc*     Cadett. 

1825.    pp.253.  .'•".••'.' 

We  have  always  been  disposed  to  regard   Mr.  Cooper  vai 

one  of  the  most  useful  and  judicious  writers  of  that  school 

to  which  h^  belongs ;  for  though  his  writings  are  tinged  vr\tk 

the  peculiar  phraseology  of  his  party,  yet  there  is  a  vein  qf 

practical  good  sense  mingled  with  his  piety,  which  generally 

keeps  him  from  becoming  fanciful  pr  enthusiastic.     IJij 

sermons,  if  not  distinguished -by  much  depth  of  though^  Iff 

^^pjiftUty  jof  mapner^  sure  very  .useful  mi  J§^pftc*^)fe  / ' 
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ecHeursescte  the  most  important  topics  of  faith  and  morality,  and, 
**  such,  they  have  obtained  a  very  wide  circulation  amongst 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  our  church;  and, though  we  could 
here  and  there  wish  an  expression  altered,  yet  we  have  n& 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  fully 
Reserving  of  the  esteem  and  popularity  which  they  possess. 

With  such  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  this  author, 
it  was  really  with  no  little  alarm  and  disappointment  that  we 
took  up  the  big  and  bowwow  title  of  his  present  publication. 
We  had  vainly  hoped  that  we  had  outlived  the  time  when 
the  din  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  could  raise  every  author 
OU  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  when  "  the  Crisis,"  "  the 
Alfetm,"  or  "  the  Tocsin,"  were  the  ordinary  sounds  which 
ushered  in  every  pamphlet.  We  had  vainly  hoped,  that 
Mr.  Faber  no  longer  expected  to  meet  with  the  name  of 
Buonaparte  in  the  Revelations,  and  that  Messrs.  Brothers 
&nd  Bickers  had  ceased  to  alarm  the  timorous  by  foretelling 
ike  end.  of  .the  world ;  but  we  have  been  premature,  it  seems, 
in  our  expectations,  and  here  comes  Mr.  Cooper  with  his 
*  Crisis"  and  his  "  Prophetical  Chart,"  by  which  every 
event  from  the  period  B.  C.  603,  down  to  the  Millennium, 
may  be  accurately  known  and  calculated. 

We  have  long  beheld  in  sober  sadness  this  restless  irri- 
tability for  accommodating  passing  events  to  the  predictions 
af  Iaspiration,     We  have  seen  the  endless  conjectures  of 
tfcortats  piled  upon  the  obscurities  of  prophecy,  till  even  the 
«ridences  of  Christianity  seemed  to  suffer  in  public  estima- 
.       tion.    In  former  days,  such  researches  might  occasionally 
employ  the  learning  of  a  Mede,  or  the  genius  of  Sir  Isaac 
•^e^ton,  but  now  every  scribbler  who  writes  in  "  the  Christian 
Observer,"  or  the  "  Evangelical  Magazine,"  has  some  new 
interpretation  to  propose ;  and  scarcely  has  the  folly  of  one 
been  demonstrated,  ere  another  comes  forward  with  a  fresh 
host  of  absurdities.    Though  this  spectacle  may  present  the 
-appearance  of  "  many  who  shall  run  to  and  fro,"  yet  we 
eamwt  think  it  completes  the  prophecy,  "  that  knowledge 
Aall  be  increased." 

Whilst  the  French  Revolution,  with  all  its  train  of  wonder- 
fid  events,  was  going  forward,  there  was  some  apology  for 
*  ftis  restless  expectation  of  marvels  and  mysteries.  The 
fctoan  mind  was  incessantly  racked  by  stranjge  intelligence, 
tod  still  stranger  forebodings ;  but  we  think  it  betokens  a 
Very  weak  and  puerile  taste  to  continue  harping  on  a  string 
'Wbich  is  no  longer  in  unison  with  the  public  feelings ;  to  be 
l*rtdieting  scenes  of  carnage  and  desolation  when  everyone 
i»%irous<of  peace,  and  is  looking  for  prolonged  prosperity ; 
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and  all  this  on  no  better  nor  stronger  grounds',  tfiali  thai 
Mr.  Fabefr  and  some  writers  in  the  Christian  Observer-  aro 
pleased  to  suppose  we  are  standing  on  the  verge  of  the 
period  Which  is  introductory  to  the  Millenium. 

As  conscientious  believers  in  Christianity,  we  enter  our 
decided  protest  against  this  spurious  and  apocryphal  kind 
of  theology ;  a  theology  which  we  are  persuaded  has  already 
done  infinite  harm  to  the  evidences  of  our  religion  amongst 
many  sound  and  considerate  persons.  Supposing  even  thefe 
was  fa*  greater  probability  in  such  interpretations  than  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  admit,  yet  we  should  deprecate  this 
continually  bringing  them  before  the  public  mind,  as  tending 
to  draw  off  our  attention  from  what  is  useful  and  practical  to 
that  which  is  chiefly  speculative  and  theoretical ;  but  in  the 
way  that  they  are  now  usually  advanced,  they  appear  to  us 
fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  the  cause 
of  sound  faith,  and  of  Christian  morality.  The  events  are 
•generally  spoken  of  as  certain  and  indisputable.  Tbu& 
Mr.  Cooper •:--  -     •  ,  ' 

"  What,  then,  is  tjie  conclusion  which  these  testimonies  warrant  us 
to  draw?  According  to  Christ,  the  1260  years  are  expired;  and, 
consequently,  the,  period  during  which  *  the  distress  of  nations  with 
perplexity'  Was  to  occur,  is  arrived.  According  to  St.  John*  the  vial 
of  preparation  is  pouring  out ;  and,  therefore,  '  the  great  earthquake^ 
may  be  anticipated  as  fast  approaching.  According  to  Daniel,  '  the 
king'  having  come  to  his  end,  Michael  has  .stood  up;  qnd,  coiv- 
-sequently,  '  the  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was/  is,  at  hand*" 
P.  96.  .  . 

And  this  is  the  usual  language  in  which  these  things  pre 
•described  $  language  which  appears  to.  us  far  too  strong  and 
authoritative  for  any  but  an  inspired  interpreter  to  use,         ) 
For  our  parts,  though  we  cannot  expect  to  :live  to  the  year 
1867,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper's  Chart,  "  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High  shall  possess  the  kingdom,  and  when  the 
sanctuary  shall  be  cleansed ;"  yet  we  must  confess,  that  we 
feel  some  little  anxiety  for  pur  children  who  may  be  living  at 
that  period,  lest  their  faith  should  be  shaken  if  none  of  the$e 
-  wonderful  things  then  come  to  pass*    We  do  not  think  that 
any  man  has  a  right  to  trifle  with  the  word  of  God,  as  )f 
it  were  a  book  of  riddles,  for  the  purpose  of  guess  and  con- 
jecture, much  less  to  propose  his  conjectures  as  matters  little 
short  of  truth  and  certainty;  and,  least  of  all,  to  praise  or 
;  to  blame  his  contemporaries,  as  they  may  seem  to  nelp  for- 
ward or  withstand  nis  expectations.    And  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  in  all  these  respects  Mr.  Cooper  seems  to  us,  to 
1  have  exceeded  his  just  limits ;  and,  as  the  charge  is  gray,*, 
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tpetfiink  ourselves  in  duty  bound  to  substantiate  it  by  proper 
eVidence.   . 

'  The  first  object  pf  the  '  Crisis '  is  to  shew  that  the  person 
described  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  chap.  xi.  36 — 45,  was 
STapoleon  Buonaparte.  We  extract  the  passage,  with  Mr. 
Cooper's  comment : —  .* 

'  a  /the  30th  verse  having  introduced  the  Roman  empire  into  the 
*•"  prophecy*, 
H  The  31st  predicts  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
"  The  32d  and  33d  foretell-  the  Pagan  persecutions  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians. 
"  The  34th  alludes  to  the  conversion  of  the  empire  under  Con- 
stantine. 
- "  The  35th  introduces  the  papal  persecution  of  the  saints  and, 
f  '  witnesses,  continued  during  the  period  of  1,260  years,  "  even 
.    .to  the  time  of  the  end,  because  it  is  yet  for  a  time  appointed." 
.  In  the  next  verse  "  the  king,"  who,  with  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  him,  is  a  principal  subject  of  this  essay,  appears  upon 
the  scene  of  action,  "  the  king  who  shall  do  according  to  his  will,'^ 
and  whose  extraordinary  character  and  proceedings  are  thus  detailed 
by  the  angel :  .        .      - 

36.  And  trie  king  shall  do  according' to  his  will;  and  he  shall* exalte 

1      himself,  and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and  shall  speak 

marvellous  things  against  the  God  of  gods ;  and  shall  prosper 

till  the  indignation!  be  accomplished; ; for  that  that,  is  deter- 

37.  mined  shall  be  done.    Neither  shall  he  regard  the  God  of  Ins 

r     fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor  regard  any  god:  for 

38.'  he  shall  magnify  himself  above  all.    But  in  his  estate  shall  h^ 

honour  the  God  of  forces :  and  a  god  whom  his  fathers  knew  not; 

shall  he  honour  with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  precious  stbnesj 

39.  and  pleasant  things.  Thus  shall  he  do  in  the  most  strong  holds 
with  a  strange  god,  whom  he  shall  acknowledge1,  and  increase 

'  with  glory :  and  he  shall  cause  them  to  rule  over  many,  and 

40.  divide  the  land  for  gain.  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall 
the  king  of  the  south  push  at  him :  and  the'  king  of  the  north 

*  shall  come  ^against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and  with 
horsemen,  and  with  many  ships;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the 

'41.  countries,  and  shall  overflow  and .  pass  over.    He  shall  enter 

also  .into  the  glorious  land,  and  many  countries  shall  be  over-. 

'  •    thrown';  but  these  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom, 

42.  and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  He  shall 
stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon. the  countries;  and  the  land  of 

43.  Egypt  shall  not  .escape.  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the 
treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  over  all  the  precious  things 
of  Egypt :  and  the  Lybians  and  the  Ethiopians  shall  be  at  his 

44.  steps.     But  tidings  but  of  the  east  and  out  of  the  north  shall 
x      trouble  him  r  •  therefore  he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to 

45.  destroy,  and  utterly  to  make  away  many.  And  he  shall  plant 
'  •     the  tabernacles  of  his  palace  between*  the  seas  in  the  glorious  holy 

*  -  mountain ;  yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help  him- , 


Such  is  the  prophetic  description  of  this  extraordnmty  persoiiv;  ,ar 
description  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  essay,  formed'^ 
after  much- and  long  deliberation  on  tjhe  subject,  was  intended  to 
predict  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French,   The 
grounds  oh  which  this  opinion  is  formed  he  will  now  proceed  to  state;' 
and  aware  of  the  very  important  results  to  which  this  interpretation 
of  the  prophecy,  if  it  should  f  rove  to  be  correct,  will  lead,  he  will j 
arrange  his  proofs,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  considering  them, 
under  four  separate  heads,  corresponding  to  the  following  particulars 
in  the  description  of  the  predicted  king ;  'viz.  '  ••* 

'.  I.  The  Time  of  his  Appearance.  :> 

II.  His  Character. 

III.  His  Exploits.  c;  .> 

IV.  His  End."    P.  18. 

The  leap  from  Constantine,  in  the  34th  Terse,  to  Buona- 
parte, in  the  36th,  is  the  boldest  leap  upon  Tecord.  The 
interpretation  which  ensues  is  equally  courageous ;  and,-  for 
proofs  of  its  accuracy,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Cooper's 
volume.  That,  u  after  much  and  long  deliberation/*  Mr. 
,  Cooper,  or  any  other  person,  should  discover  Buonaparte  in' 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  is  a  matter  of*  no  slight  astonish- 
ment. But  all  Mr.  Cooper's  friends  assure  him,  "that  he 
has  made  out  a  strong  case/'  p.  x. ;  and  "  most  of  them 
recommended  the  publication  of.  it."  His  friends,  we  doubt 
not,  are  very  sincere;  but  we  venture  to  ask,  are  they  very 
judicious?  ; 

As  to  the  time  of  Buonaparte's  appearance,  -unless  it  can 
be  shewn  that  the  period  of  1260  years  expired  in  179s,  the 
whole  of  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  Mt.  Cooper 
contents  himself  with  telling  us,  "  that,  according  to  his 
views,  the  1260  years  expired  in  1792,"  and  refers  us,  for 
the  proof,  to  Cuninghame's  Dissertation  on  the  Seals  and 
Trumpets.  On  this  most  unsatisfactory  foundation,  he  rears* 
a  corresponding  superstructure. 

.  The  proof  which  Mr.  C.  adduces  of  the  identity  of  Buona- 
parte's character  to  .that  of  "  the  king  "  mentioned  by  Daniel, 
Is  extremely  slight,  As  to  his  "  wilfulness  and  impiety/' 
they  are  features  common  to  most  who  run  a  career  of  con- 
quest  and  ambition ;  his  allusions  to  "  fate  and  destiny/* 
whilst  addressing  the  Greeks  (p. 32),  are  such  as  wouldbfe 
used  by  any  artful  impostor  who  was  speaking  to  Mahometans. 
It  was  wittily  said  01  him,  that  he  was  u  an  honorary  metn- 
ber  of  all  religions ;"  but  this  n  renegade  hypocrisy,"  though 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  individual,  is  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient to  point  him  out,. as  "  the  king  who  regarded  not  any 
god,  but  magnified  .himself  above  all.'' 

Nor  "  is  he  proved  to  be  "  the  king  "  front  his  exploits/' 
His  «$pedition   to  Egypt  is  the  only  part  of  hi&  career 


*5  which  gives  any  semblance  to  the  application;  but  his  very 

««hort  possession  of  that  country,  takes  away  the  momentary 

_Jikeness,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  C. 

Vfe  do  not  think  that  this  "  disastrous  expedition  "  at  all 

corresponds  to  the  glorious  events  which  are  mentioned  by 

DanieL 

Still  less  is  "  Napoleon  proved  to  be  the  king  from   his 

end."  (p.  43.)    "  He  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall 

help  him."  These  are  expressions  which  by  no  means  point  out 

the  end  of  Buonaparte ;  an  end  so  remarkable,  that  if  he  had 

been  designated  by  the  prophecy,  we  can  hardly  think  that 

Jus  exile  would  not  have   been  alluded  to.      And  yet  Mr* 

Cooper  is   resolved  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  by  th$ 

-solemnity  of  his  reflections.    "  Like  other  wilful  and  infidel 

conquerors  who  had  preceded  him,  he  was  in  his  defeat  and 

.degradation  to  read  a  moral  lessen  to  mankind ;  whilst  in 

this  very  act  he  should  yet  subserve  the  particular  and 

specific  purpose,  which  according  to  the  view  here  taken  of 

ws  vision,  he  was  ordained  to  fulfill."    P.  46. 

1    Writers  who  have  a  favourite  hypothesis  to  support,  find 

"flie  -strongest  proofs  where  other  men  behold  nothing  but 

^agiie  imaginations.    Thus  Mr.  C.  interprets  the  expression, 

."*  tne  king  of  the  south  pushed  at  him,"  to  mean  the  "  Penin* 

Sular  war,"  by  which  Napoleon  was  "pushed**   from  the 

•  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  p.  50.  And  in  like  manner  "  the 
Icing    of  the  north,"     he    tells  us,  intimates    "  England," 

-though  we  suppose  that  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
Would  think  that  he  had  as  a  good  a  title  to  the  claim.  In 
•short,  strong  assertions  and  weak  testimonies,  go  to  make  up 

*  Ihe  whole  of  this  whimsical  interpretation,  which  we  regard 
3s  little  better  "  than  trifling  with  the  word  of  God,  as  though 
.it  were  a  book  of  riddles." ►  The  style  in  which  these  uncer- 
tainties are  proposed,  is  far  too  positive  and  dogmatical. 
Napoleon  is  always  "proved"  to  be  king;  the  correspon- 
dences are  said  to  be  "  precise  and  circumstantial,"  and  the 
.subject  is  thus  summed  up  by  its  propounder. 

.  «*  Such*  then,  are  the  arguments  on  which  the  interpretation  here 
proposed  is  founded.  In  all  these  particulars  predicted  respecting 
-c  the  king  who  should  do  according  to  his  will/  as  they  relate  to 
jflie  time  of  his  appearance,  to  his  character,  to  his  exploits,  and  to 
:hfc  end*  Napoleon  appears  to  have  exhibited  so  full  a  correspon- 
dence, so  clear  and  striking  a  resemblance,  as  seems  to  justify  The 
•conclusion,  that  he  was  in  feet  the  very  identical  individual,  whom  it 
was  the  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  remarkable  vision  to  desig- 
nate ;  but  respecting  whom  the  book  was  to  be  sealed,  and  the  de- 
signation to  be  unperceived,  till  he  should  have  fulfilled  the  office 
assigned  to  him,  and  have  '  Come  to  his  end7  in  the  manner  pre- 
alkted/'-JYss.     ..-       .  ::  •.  -   .-  :  :;  -_■:  ,..:.-•> 
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"  But  we  must  still  more  loudly  protest  against  the  spirit  of  . 
'many  observations  in  this  work,  in  which  it  is  more  than 
feinted,  that  they  who  differ  from  these  prophetical  interpre- 
tations, are  amongst  those  who  hearing'  will  not  hear,  and 
seeing  will  not  perceive,  p.  132.  Nor  can  we  approve  of  his 
denouncing  all  the  continental  thrones  as  "  tottering  at  their 
basis/'  p.  28;  nor,  of  the  revolutionary  sentiments  at  p.  200, 
by  whicn  the  people  are  encouraged  to  rebel  against  their" 
rulers^  as  though  they  were  fighting  "  the  battles  of  the 
Lord."  See  ch.  xix.  Whatever  may  be  Our  opinions  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  foreign  potentates,  we  consider 
that  language  like  the  following,  should  find  no  place  in  such 
ft  work  as  that  before  us. 

• 

"  Witness,  in  support  of  these  conclusions,  the  principles  of 
despotism  so  openly  avowed,  so  unblushingly  recorded,  and  so  prac- 
tically developed  in  the  unjustifiable  invasions  of  Naples  and  Spain1. 
Witness  the  systematic  opposition,  in  most  of  the  Papal  countries, 
and  especially  in  the  dominions  of  Austria,  to  the  free  circulation  of 
the  word  of  God.  Witness  the  revival,  by  Papal  authority,  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  the  most  experienced  and  indefatigable  emissaries 
.of  the  church  of  Rome;  their  restoration  to  all  their  former  pri- 
vileges ;  and  the  renewed  and  recognised  acceptance  of  their  services 
by  the  Holy  See.  Witness  the  Papal  bulls,  repeatedly  issued  against 
the  principle  and  the  objects  of  Bible  Societies,  and  conveying  their 
animadversions  in  language  little  differing  from  that  of  profaneness 
and  blasphemy.  Witness  the  revived  sufferings  and  difficulties  of 
the  Vaudois  churches,  struggling  anew  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont, 
with  Roman  Catholic  oppression  and  tyranny.  Witness  in  every 
town  of  Italy  the  idolatries  and  abominations  of  Popery  universally 
practised,  and  exclusively  supported,  to  the  extinction  of  pure  re- 
ligion and  worship.  Witness  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  who,  in  their  new  modelled  conceptions  and  codes,  of 
liberty,  and  of  the  rights  of  man,  could  find  no  place  for  religious 
freedom,  nor  could  grant  to  any  others,  than  to  Papists,  the  right  of 
.serving  God  according  to  their  conscience.  Witness  in  France  the 
restless  and  unceasing  endeavours  of  the  court  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
Popery,  arid  to  re-establish  the  follies  and  pageantries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Witness  in  that  country  (as  in  every  other  country 
of  the  beast)  the  allowed  habitual  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day, 
and  the  profane  application  of  it  to  purposes  far  less  congenial  with 
its  instituted  design  than  even  worldly  labour  and  secular  occupa- 
tions. Witness  m  that  country  the  continuance  of  the  licensed 
abominations  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
capital.  Witness  in  that  country  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  the 
slave  trade,  revived  and  pursued  with  renovated  vigour,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  very  aggravated  guilt,  in  the  face  of  a  direct  recogni- 
tion of  its  enormity,  in  a  defiance  of  national  engagements,  in  a  vio- 
lation of  national  honour.  Other  testimonies  of  a  similar  kind  might 
be.  adduced,  and  observation  will  abundantly  supply  them.  But 
these  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  supporting-  ihe  conclusion 


hefbre  us.  let  us  only  bear  in  tnind  the  additional  weight  whi<jh 
these,  testimonies  derive  from  the  consideration  of  the  time  in,  wftich 
these  things  are.  doing,  and  of:  the  situation  of  the  parties  who*  are 
4oing  them.  It  is  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian ,  era : 
it  is  when  the  full  blaze  of  pure  Christianity  is  illuminating  the  mistft 
of  Papal  darkness,  and  even  in  some  places,  AOtwithgtanding  every 
precaution  to  the  contrary,  is  penetrating  the  dense  and  obscure 
mass,  and  pouring  its  light  and  heat  into,  the  very  centre  of  it ; — it 
is  at  such  a  time  that  these  things  are  perpetrated  by  those  very 
nations  and  governments  which  have  recently  experienced,  in  the 
most  signal  manner,  the  severity  and  the  goodness  of  the  Lord ; 
which  having  for  a~~  season  been  visited  with  some  of  the  heaviest 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  were  suddenly,  by  his  interposition, 
delivered  from  the  calamity  of  war,,  and  blessed  witfirdtuniir^  tran- 
quillity and  peace ;  but  which*  now,  forgetful  alike  of  their  mercies 
and  their  judgments,  are  "  thus  requiting  the  Lord,  a  foolish  people 
and  unwise."  In  the  contemplation  of  these  thing?  are  we  not  war- 
ranted, are.  we  not  compelled  to  conclude*  that  these  nations  and 
governments  are  rapidly  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  sin,  and  at 
this  moment  are  but  little  short  ,of  that  dimension  of  guilt,  which, 
when  once  attained,  will  expose  them,  without  delay  or  remedy,  to 
all.  those  unprecedented  judgments,  which  the  r  word  of  truth  so 
awfully  predicts?"    P.  213.  :     > 

There  is  also  in  our  opinion,  far  too  much  said  about 
*  the  beast,"  and  the  "  scarlet  beast,"  as  applied  to  the 
Papal  power ;  but  the  application  of  the  principles  of  "  infi- 
delity, despotism  and  popery,"  with  "frogs  coming!  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,"* 
p.  92,  is  so  ludicrous,  that  we  think  na  one  can  read  it  with- 
out a  smile  upon  his  visage. 

Nor  can  we  be  brought  to  pardon  this  kind  of  theology, 
911  account  of  its  predicting  such  gl6rious  fortune  to  our  own 
country.  The  fleets  of  England,  it  seems,  are  to  convey  the. 
Jews  back  to  the  promised  land,  and  we  presume  that  Lord' 
Gambier  is  to  be  appointed  commander-in-chief.  Michael,' 
is  now,  we  are  told,  actually  "standing  up  for  the  Jews ;"* 
tut  we  are  afraid  that  the  success  of  the  Jewish  Society  does^ 
hot  give  much  evidence  in  favour  of  the  assertion.  The^ 
Bible  Society,  and  the  Missionary  Societies,  are  bringing  in- 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  throne  of  every  Papal 
prince  will  be '  subverted;  'We  protest  against  this  grotesque 
mixture  of  politics  and  prophecy.  It  is  as  absurd^  though: 
happily  not  so  mischievous  as  Pastorini.  The  manner  hi  whichj 
the  state  of:  England  is  commented  on,  p.  170^  puts  us  in* 
mind  of  the.  wildest  reveries  of  Brothers  and  Johanna  South-* 
ciot,  and  is  calculated,  we  are  persuaded,  only  to  feed  the 
delusions  of  zealots,  or  to  make  sport  for  unbelievers.  Wesley* 
and  Whitfield,  are  allu«?ed  to  as  the  great  regenerators  of? 
the  clergy.    And  Mr.  Cooper's  associates  and  friends  are 
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A&ployfed  m  conitolidatmg  tl*e  work;  We  conjure  him  no! 
fo  turn Jris  Bible  into  a  subject  for  wit  and  drollery;  to  re* 
member  thai  "  the  beginnings  and  the  end  of  all  things/* 
cfcfrrtot  be  descried  from  the  lattice  of  his  rectory;  that  it  is 
bne  thing  to  beat  up  for  recirtrite  to  a  party,  and  another  %6 
unite,  for  the  Christian  chdrch;  and  though  he  is  neither 
a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  we  shall  thank  him 
for  another  volume  of  "  Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons  for 
Parochial  and, Domestic  Instruction.," 


as 


An?  .1IL  A  respectful  Address  to  the  Most  Reverend  the  Arch* 
•'   bishops,  and  the  Might  Reverend  the  Bishops,  of  the  United 

•  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  respecting  the  necessity  of 
;   Morning  and  Afternoon  Service,  on  Sunday,  in  every  Parish 

Church  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions^  with  a  few  Thoughts 
concerning  the  Residence  of  the  Clergy.    By  a  Churchman^ 

*  Rivirigtons.    8vo.  pp.  32  •    1825, 

The  principal  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  good,  and  if  the 
writer  had  confined  himself  within  the  bounds  prescribed  in 
his  title  page,  and  strengthened  his  argument  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  facts,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  our  best 
thanks.  Unfortunately  he  prefers  saying  a  little  about  every 
thing,  to  saying  enough  upon  a  single  subject;  and  the  cdn- 
sequence  is,  that  when  we  look  for  information  respecting 
afternoon  service,  he  hurries  off  to  discuss  public  patrohage, 
and  to  find  fault  with  the  accumulation  of  dignities  upon  i 
few  favoured  individuals.  The  abuses  under  these  heads  are 
over  stated;  and  no  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  gteatf 
improvement  which  has  been  introduced  of  late  years.  We 
could  wish,  therefore,  that  the  subject  had  been  entirely 
passed  over,  or  reserved  for  a  separate  and  more  equitable 
consideration.  At  present  it  only  serves  to  distract  the  at-? 
Mention  both  of  the  writer  and  reader,  from  a  very  important 
practical  question. 
'  /  We  shall  state  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  :-^- 

"  The  opinion  of  the  writer,  founded  on  extensive  observation, 
and  very  mature  reflection,  is,  that  separation  is  promoted,  the  re- 
putation of  the  church  injured,  and  the  influence  of  her  ministers 
diminished,  by  the.  custom  of  divine  service  being  performed,  on 
Sunday,  once  only,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
;t "  This  custom,  however  the  motives,  on  which  it  rests,  may 
appear,  in  any  particular  case,  to  justify  it,  will  excite  suspicions  oi 
general  indolence  or  neglect,  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  clergy, 
Snd  hurtfdl  to  the  church.  


S*    -.V 
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r  -«  BuV  k*  *»#  the  desgy  be  tondeiBBfcl  by  iwf  <Ken4 M  the 
church,  ami  of  the  cause,  in  which  th^y  have  the  honour  t6  be  en- 
gqgq4  hyvnayatified  reference  of  the  custom  of  sifcgle  aetM<£e>Ui 
mdolen<ge  or  neglect.  The  custom  mil  be  found  to  tome  arisen* 
often,  neither  from  indolence,  nor  neglect ;  but  from  an  idea  .that* 
when  two  churches  -are  so  situated  -as  to  suit,  equally,  or  nearly 
equally,  the  population  of  two  adjoining  parishes,  an  alternation  of 
service,  once  in  each  church,  morning  and  afternoon,  answers  the 
purposes  of  two  services  in  both.  It  may,  too,  be  added,  that,  in 
some  cases,  where  the  population  of  both  parishes  is  so  stndl,  as 
not  to  afford  two  fidl  congregations,  in -both  churches,  on  both 
parts  of  the  day,  and  when  the  distance  of  the  majority  of  inha- 
bitants from  each  church  is  nearly  the  same,  the  advantages  of  s  full 
^ongregjation,  animating  devotion,  have  been  considered  as  more 
than  counterbalancing  the  omission  of  divine  service,  on  one.  part  of 
the  day,  in  each  church* 

"  Obey  who  are  acquainted  with  country  situations,  will  admit 
that  this  may,  sometimes,  be  the  fact  ;*  but  the  cases  are,  compara- 
tively, very  jew,  where  both  morning  and  afternoon  service,  in  each 
church,  would  not  be  of  great  public  advantage,  in  the  comfort 
afforded  to  some  pious  persons,  residing  near  to  the  church,  whether 
it  be  their  own  parish  church  or  not,  whoso  age.  or  infirmities,  qr 
other  circumstances,  may  prevent  their  attending  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. Morning  and  afternoon  service,  would,  also,  assist  arrange- 
ment for  some  portion  of  the  family  to  attend  church,  certainly,  once 
a  day..  When  local  or  other  impediments,  exist  against  such  arrange- 
ment, (and  where  single  duty,  only,. is  performed,  impediments, 
often,  uoUl  exist,)  habits  of  neglect  are  either  formed,  as t  to  attend- 
ance on  any ,  public  service,  or  the  greater  facilities  afforded  by 
places  of  worship,  not  in  connection  with  the  establishment,  detach 
persons  from  the  church,  who  might,  otherwise,  have  continued 
among  her  most  valuable  members. 

"  In  addition  to  these  inconveniences,  public  scandal  has  arisen 
to  the  church  from  the  huny  with  which  the  service  is,  sometimes, 
necessarily,  performed,  when  the  clergyman  is  engaged  in  the  dare 
of  more  churches  than  one;  and  from  his  inability,  often,  when  dis- 
tantly engaged,  to  attend  to  pressing  calls  to  sick  persons,  whi<& 
calls~may.be,  ^particularly,  expected  o«i  the  Lord's  Jay r  when  the 
sick  and  their  friends  are  most  at  leisure  to  profit  from  the  solemn 

^ . .  mm  _      .    in  ■  i    ii      -       m-     -----    -   - i~-        -, r— — 

,  t  There"  «re  parishes}  in  Some  parts  of  the  kingdom*  s©;  situated,  thaj,  if  w£ 
carry'  notour  ideas  beyond  them,  very  little  or  no  additional  benefit  -could  be 
expected  from  two  services ; :  parishes,  m  ^which  two  servicer  having  been!  tried* 
Advantages  so  trifling  have  bee*  experienced,  that,:  after  trial,'  single  duty  only 
ha*  been  performed  in  them;  Sometimes,  too,  a  clerg  v man's- sphere  of  usefulness 
juay  have  been  enlarged,  by  his  accepting,  or  joining  m,  the  care  of  a  neighbour- 
ing parish.  Still,  a  good  and  reflecting  person  win  dismiss  particular  considfr- 
ution;  and  the  potitive  benefit  that  would  result  to.  the  Community* from  two  services 
being,  universally,  introduced j  would  amply  compensate  the  conscientious  clergjy 
roan  for  application,  however  comparatively  unprofitable,  of  a  generally  salutary 
yule,,  to  bis  own;  par  titular  case,'    Uninfluenced  bypriiate  or  ptculidr  considef- 
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visitation.  IVse  are  ineonVenifeBoegy  gre^t  in  themselves,  and 
greater  in  the  mischief  of  their  operation ;  and  they  wouM  riot  exist,* 
if  the  offices  of  the  clergyman  were  fixed  to  one  church,  and  to  the 
devout  performance  therein,  of  morning  and  afternoon  service." 

.  I.  :  ! 

Agreeing  entirely,  with  the  sentiments  thus  expressed,  we 
have  only  to  regret,  that. they  are  not  fortified  as  they  might 
haye  been-  in  the  following  pages.  The  writer  pu$*;ht  to  have 
been  aware,  that  the  evil  of  which  he  complains  is  not 
general;  that  there  ace  ctfqceses  in  which  single  services  are 
hWdly^  known;  that  they  have  given  way  in  many  instances 
to  the  existing  law,'  or  rather  perhaps  to  the  good  feeling  of 
the  incumbents,  excited"  and  directed  by  the  admonition  of 
'their  bishops;,  that  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  in  every 
instance  by  the  exercise  of  a. little  zeal  and  discretion^  ancf 
thafconsequently  there  is  no  need  for  the  interference  of  the, 
legislature. 


.Art.  IVWa. — The  Book  of  Psalms- in  an  English  Metrical^ 

Version,  founded   on    the  Basis  of  the.   authorized   Bible 

r    Translation,  and  compared  with  the  original  Hebrew:  with 

-    Notes,  critical  and  illustrative.     By  the  Might  Rev.  Richard 

r    Mdnt,  D.  D.  M.  R.l.A.  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor: 

-'  Oxford,  Parker;  London,  Rivingtons.     1824. 

^.—^-Songs  of  Solyma;  or;  a  new   Version  of  the  Psalms  of 

Davtd;    the  long  ones  being    compressed,  in  general,  into 

two  Parts  or'  Portions  of  Psalmody,  comprising  their  pro- 

r  phetic  Evidence  and.  principal  Beauties.     By  Baptist  Noel 

Turner,  M.  A.  some  time  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 

!    bridge,  Rector  of  Denton,  in  Lincolnshire,-  and    Wing,  in 

l~  Rutland.     1824. 

fy^Irad  and  Adah;  a  Tale  oj  the  Mood— 'Poems-—  Specimens 
t    of  a  new  Translation  of  the  Psalms.     By  Thomas  Dale, 
of  Bene't  College,  Cambridge. 

•Of*  the; three  Works  nbw  on  our  table/  the  two  which  we 
Tiave  placed  first  have  these  laudable  objects  in  view;  an 
improvement  on  the  former  versions  of  the  Psalms  as 
compositions,  and  the  rationalization,  if  we  may"  so  speak^ 
of  pur  Church  psalmody.  The  name  of  Bishop  Mant  is 
sufficient  alone  to  command  attention  and  respect;  it  is 
a  name  which  has  ever  appeared  in  conjunction  with  some 
public  advantage ;  and  therefore,  while  we  generally  state, 
that  we  do  not  consider  the  Bishop  (entirely  to  have  attained 
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hija  "object/ ,w$  state  it  with  every  applause  of  his  rifative, 
every  appreciation  of  his  industry,  and  every  admiration  of  his 
talents  and  learning.  We  think  the. Bishop  has.  been  un-< 
successful,  principally  because .  he  has  not  adhered  to  the 
excellent  principle  laid.  down,  in  his  title-page  ;  xthat  of 
taking  the  authorized  version  as  the  basis  of  his  translation, 
no :  less  in  phraseology  than  interpretation,  like  all  his 
predecessors,  he  fails  through  his  redundancy;  a  cause  which 
weakens  all  translations,  and  those  of  the  Psalms  more 
especially,  whose  beauty  would  less  frequently  be  dimi-r 
nished  by  the  subtraction  thaqi  by  the  addition  of  an  ex-? 

?ression  or  idea.  Still  is  he  very  superior  to  Bi;ady'  and 
'ate ;  and  the  version,  is  such  as  might  be  used  with  real 
devotional  feeling  in  our  churches,  which  great  part*  of  the 
other  cannot.  Perhaps  v?e  are  too  fastidious;  put  standard 
of  perfection  in  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  is  certainly 
very  high ;  but  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  till  we  meet  with 
a  version  which  is  altogether  worthy  of"  the  Liturgy  with 
which  it  is  to  be  connected ;  and  of  this,  difficult  as  its 
production  mpy  be,  we  do  not  altogether  despair,    > 

The  "  Songs  of  Solyma"  are  intended  for  church  worship 
only :  they  are  only  extracts  from  the  Psalms,  of»&  con- 
venient  length  for  singing,  and  a  good  deal  adapted  and 
spiritualized.  If  in  preferring  selections,  to  an  efctire  ver- 
sion, Mr.  Turner  has  been  judicious,  he.  falls  in  one  respect 
infinitely  below  Bishop  Mant,  inasmuch  as  he  purposely 
-deserts  the  authorized  version,  and  gives. into  all  the  ver- 
bose nothingness  of  Brady  and  Tate,  ]Mj%  T,  professes  to 
have  begun  his  work  when  an  octogenarian ;  every  praise, 
therefore,  is  due  to  his  zeal  and  industry;  but  the* version 
strongly  partakes  of  that  character  of  poetry  which  was 
popular  in  his  youth,  and  which  least  of  any  school  merits 
the  name.  .*.;.•'.; 

Mr.  Dale's  work  we  only  notice  iiV  this  article  on  account 
of  the  Psalms  at  the  end.  As  we  are  a  good,  deal  interested 
in  the  subject  of  Psalmody,  we  were' anxious  to  see  'what  had 
been  done  towards  its  improvement  by  a  gentleman  of  known 
poetical  powers.  We  unhesitatingly  say,  that  if  Mr.  Dale 
will  produce  a,  version  of  equal  excellence  with  the  Psalms 
which  he  has  translated  in  this  volume,  he  will  ^approach 
nearer  the  standard  of  excellence  in  this  respect  than  any 
author  yye,  know.  Still  be  is  far  too  negligent  Qf  the  style  of 
the  prose  version,  and  nothing  but  a  considerable  share 
of  poetic  genius  could,  with  this  negligen.cey,  nave  enabled 
him  to  attain  the  success  which  he  actually  has  achieved. 
His  metres,  too,  are  often  not  adapted  to.  those  simple 
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ifl^l^escrimtncmljr  ii^d  in  Mr  cbur^iiet;  tadwhfdti 
give  adequate  expression  to  the  highest  conceivable  d 
of  poetical  excellence.  The  metres,  in  d&mmon  use* 
at  all  events  to  be  retained,  as  they  are.  by  far  the 
suited  to  the  expression  of  beauties  whose  very  esse! 
simplicity. 

<  We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  giving  from  each  < 
works  before  us;  a  version  of  the  CXXX  vilth  Psalm ;  i 
will  be  found  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest,  as  the  bet 
of  this;  Psalm  are  of  a  kind  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  < 
leticies  and  failings  of  those  who  undertake  to  give  it  h  k 
ialfantt,  \  ° 

:'   i    '  BISHOP  MAKT.    - 

"*  'Pj  label's  streams  we  sat,  and  wept; 
•'"•■*•    Our^  thoughts,'  0  Zioft,  dwelt  on  thee; 
IVJfesnwhile  our  harps,  in  silence,  slept 
.*.     .  ^.-.    :  Aloft  on  many  a  willow  tree. 

**  For  they  who  led  us  far  away, 
i  -   -         •  With  taunts  inflam'd  6ur  bitter  wrongs %  - 
<  Come,  sing,*  they  cried,  '  a  mirthful  lay; 
r  /Come,  sing  us  one  of  Zidn's  songs/ 

«'* Remote  fifcin  Zion'a  holy  hill, 

And  slaves  breath  a  stranger  king ; 
How  shall  we  show  oor  tuneful  skill, 
And  how  Jehovah's  anthem  sing  ? 

«  O  Salem,  lovely  Salem,  thee 
If  e'er-  my  heart  forget  to  love ; 
Then  may  my  hand  forgotten  he, 
That  wont  the  warbling  strings  to  move; 

u  And  may  my  tongue  its  utterance  cease, 
i  ■  •"  If  I  omit  thee  in  my  joy; 

i; .....      : -Or  oth^r  theme  than  Salem's:  peace   . 
My  rapture's  loftiest  strains  employ. 

M  Remember*  Lord,  on  Edom's  race, 
The  prongs  of  Salem's  &tal  day: 
'  Down,,  down,'  they. shouted;  'from  the  base, 
>    Down,  down  to  earth,  her  glories  lay ! ' 

'*  Ptoud  child  of  Babel !  blest  is  he, 

Who  quits  thee  for  thy  ruthless  wound ; 
:'."..     .  ■■  Blest*  wno, shall  seize,  by  God's  decree, 

v.:  -  ,;      ;  .  And  dpsji  fhy, infants  on  the  ground. 

*.  '     i  ■       ■  <■  -  •  •  x 

'   '  '  .  JfK.  TURKU'S  ADAPT ATJOIJF,  FEOW  MR,  BULLElT.  V 

i  .:    .:   •_  «  Plcoud;Babylonfswjtters among, ;   * 

- .'-'■-'.■/  • " ''■'■  WejgweveoV  lonely  Sion,' for  thee ; 

•     » <\  •   -  i  Our  harps  on  the  willow  trees  hung,       *       "  ;  i  ■ 

t  {.*;>.::  a  c  ^j:Axsad.  and  as  silent  aa  we.  t„:  ^:   «rv.!«r.: 
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u  Then  they  who  occasioned  our  wrongs, 

And  still  would  our  sorrows  affront,  ■ .   ■  \ 

Bade  us  sing  one  of  Solyma  s  songs, 
As  late,  in  her  courts,  we  were  wont. 

"  Our  voices  how  can  we  prepare, 

Jehovah's  great  acts  to  proclaim  ?  i 

His  mercy  and  truth  to  declare,  , 

'Mongst  strangers  who  know  not  His.  Name  ? 

"  Yes,  Solyma,  thee  have  I  loved ; 

If  I  love  not  thy  palaces  still, 

May  my  tongue  in  my  mouth  be  unmoved,  ? 

My  right  hand  be  bereft  of  its  skill." 
« 

MR.  DALE. 

By  Babylon's  proud  stream  we  sate, 

And  tears  gushed  quick  from  every  eye  j       ,  .  ", 

When  our  own  Zion's  fallen  state, 

Came  rushing  on  our  memory ;  j 

And  there,  the  willow  groves  among, 
J  Sorrowing  our  silent  harps  we  hung. 

u  For  there  our  tyrants  in  their  pride 
Bade  Judah  raise  th'  exulting  strain ; 
And  our  remorseless  spoilers  cried, 

*  Come  breathe  your  native1  hymns  again ;' 
Oh  how,  in  stranger-climes  can  we 
Pour  forth  Jehovah's  melody  ? 

u  When  thou,  loved  Zion,  art  forgot, 
Let  this  unworthy  hand  decay! 
When  Salem  is  remembered  not, 

Mute  be  these  guilty  lips  for  aye! 
Yea !  if  in.  transport's  liveliest  thrill 
Thou,  Zion,  art  not  dearer  still  ? 

"Think,  Lord!  on  Edom,  and  repay 

Her  cruel  hate  with  equal  woes ; 
Think,  how  on  Zion's  fatal  day, 

Her  ruthless  sons  invoked  our  roes ; 
Haste !  haste !  the  lordly  towers  o'erthrow, 
And  lay  proud  Salem's  bulwarks  low. 

w  Daughter  of  Babel !  doomed  ere  long 
#    The  retributive  hour  to  mourn ; 
Blest  be  the  man,  who  Zion's  wrong 

Shall  on  thy  guilty  head  return ; 
Blest  he,  who  grasps  thy  serpent-brood, 
And  dies,  the  rocks  with  infant-blood.** 


*"  *-.... .  '.'.  .V 
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Art.  V.  Ifce  Pleasures,  of  Society;  a  Poem.    8vo.  60  pp. 

Rivingtons.    1824. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  world  is  in  very  particular  want 
of  the  lesson  which  this  poem  is  intended  to  convey.  The 
eremitical  life  has  few  votaries  among  us ;  and  our  anony- 
mous author  gains  an  easy,  if  not  a  glorious  victory,  over  the 
admirers  of  silence  and  solitude.  His  object,  howevter,  is  evi- 
dently a  good  one — to  expose  misantfophy,  and  to  encou- 
rage contentment.  And  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  in  a 
desultory  semi-didactic  poem  of  fifty  pages,  his  performance 
is  entitled  to  commendation.  The  thoughts  are  more  re- 
markable for  simplicity  than  strength ;  but  the  versification 
is  always  easy,  and  occasionally  vigorous.  The  lines  to 
Freedom,  which  justly  claims  a  place  among  the  Pleasures  of 
-  Society,  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  manner : 

"  Hence  too  fair  Freedom  waves  her  golden  wings 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  kindred  feeling  brings, 
Proclaims  her  sacred  cause  to  all  around, 
And  distant  nations  hail  the  welcome  sound 
Of  justice,  which  unites  in  one  accord 
King  and  the  priest,  the  peasant  and  the  lord ; 
The  social  compact,  which  in  union  hinds 
The  struggling  chaos  of  contending  minds ; 
In  even  course  ^nan's. rival  passions  run,  •* 

As  circling  planets  round  the  ruling  sun ; 
Checked  by  firm  equity,  and  righteous  sway, 
The  tyrant's  ruthless  inarch  or  people's  lawless  way. 

She  to  loved  Albion's  fair  and  sea-girt  isle, 
Gave  the  first  token  of  her  earliest  smile  $ 
From  her  white  cliffs  commenced  heriglorious  flight,  * 
In  all  the  splendour  of  celestial  light ; 
Shook  the  stern  tyrant  from  his  blood-stained  throne, 
Bade  him  man's  rights,  and  equal  justice  own ; 
Took  from  the  slave  Oppression's  galling  chain,     { 
And  made  his  bosom  feel  the  manly  thought  again."     P.  15. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  hold  out  the  flattering  prospect  of 
popularity  to  the  writer  of  this  little  poem ;  this  work  must 
take  its  chance  among  the  countless  trifles  of  the -day,  and 
the  chance  is  not  much  in  his  favour.  His  just  and  unaffected 
sentiments  would  produce  as  much,  if  not  more  effect  in  prose 
than  in  poetry.  The  fury  for  rhyme  has  had  its  day,  and  is 
gone ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  even  the  following 
pretty  verses,  with  which  we  take  leave  of  our  Pleasures, 
will  obtain  half  the  admiration  which  is  bestowed  upon 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  Nursery  Tales,  or  Sir  Walterish  Novels  of 
Mr.  Gait. 
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"  Oft  fronuthe' social  scene  we  turn  aside, 
For  calmer  thoughts,  at  pensive  even-tide ; 
To  hazel. copse  or  flower-bespangled  vale, 
And  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  whispering-gale ; 
Whilst  o'er  the  tranquil  mind  reflection  steals. 
And  every  sense  the- southing  pleasure  feels ; 
We  pause  and  think  how  good  the  Power  above, 
How  vast  the  mercy  of  redeeming  love. 
Each  flower  that  glitters  to  the  charmed  eye, 
Each  cloud  that  passes  in  the  golden  sky, 
The  leaf  that  quivers  to  the  murmuring  breeze, 
The  hum  of  .insect  'mid  the  vernal  trees, 
And  that  rich  melody  of  warbled  song, 
By  blackbird  poured  the  echoing  vale  along, 
O'er  the  rapt  soul  a  sweet  enjoyment  cast, 
And  calm  remembrance  of  affliction  past"     P.  a  l . 


Art.  VI.    Sermpns  on  Faith  and  other  Subjects.     By  Robert 
.   Nares,  M.  A.  F.  JR.  S.  fyc.  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  Canon 
Residentiary  <rf  Litchfield,  and  Rector  of  Allhcitlows,  London 
Wall.     2  Vols.    8vo.    360  pp.-  Rivingtons.    1825. 

The  first  seven  Sermons  in  the  volume  before  us  are  on  the 
subject  of  Faith.  The  author  has  fully  illustrated  its  nature  and 
character;  has  shewn  how  essential  a  constant  stability  with- 
out wavering,  is,  to  a  true  faith:  the  meaning  and  necessity  of 
walking  by  Faith,  so  as  to  display  its  practical  fruits;  and  its 
power,  as  exhibited  in  a  strong  influence  over'  the  mind, 
affording  a  support  in  the.  greatest  trials  and  temptations. 
Such  is  the  outline  of  his  subject,  and  it  appears  that  the 
chief  object  in  view  was  to  maintain  the  practical  nature  of  a 
true  and  saving  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  its  being 
a  mere  speculative  belief.    In  a  portion  of  the  valuable  notes 
appended   to  the  volume,   Mr.  Nares  comments  upon  the 
doctripe  of  Rotheram's  Essay,  which  he  contends  would 
make  faith  consist  in  a  mere  speculative  belief.    The  ques- 
tion is  obviously  one  of  terms,  it  being  beyond  dispute, 
that  the  same  word  is  used  in  some  passages  of  Scripture  to 
signify  a  mere  assent  of  the  understanding;  and  in  others,  to 
comprehend  the  lively  and  practical  influence  of  that  assent. 
However,  the  author  was  led  to  take  up  the  subject,  con- 
ceiving that  the  true  principle  of  Christian  faith,  as  laid  down 
by  the  venerable  founders,  of  our  church,  was  too  little  recol- 
lected or  understood  at  the  present  day.  «   Hpw  far  this  may 
be  the  case  among  his  own  hearers,  we.  do  not  know;*  but  we- 
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own  we  should<not  have  selected  such  a  charge  sis  generally 
applicable  to  the  present  time. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  discoursed  ate.  in*  them- 
selves extremely  sound  and  instructive ;  there  is  not  any 
pretension  to  great  originality,*  nor  (as  we  have  often 
had  occasion  to  remark)  is  originality  on  such  a  sub- 
ject an  essential  qualification  :  many,  of  trie  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  put  in  a  very  clear  and  forcible  manner.  In  the 
first  Sermon  it  occurs  to  us,  that  a  doubt  may  be  entertained 
of  the  interpretation  given  to  the  passage  Habb.  ii.  4.  which 
the  author  makes  out  to  ha*fe  a  practical  force,  by  putting  it 
in  this  way; — "  It  is  the  just  who  are  to  live  by  feitn ;  not  all 
kinds  of  persons,  just  or  unjust/'  Hooker's  admirable  ser- 
mon on  this  passage,  is  not  a  little  at  variance  with  this  in- 
terpretation. The  Scriptural  instances  of !  the  efficacy  of 
faith,  are  forcibly  urged,  and  well  illustrated,  and  we  think 
the  following  passage  will  afford  at  once  a  good  specimen  of 
our  author's  manner,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
faith,  and  its  practical  efficacy. 

1  "  We  see  then  how  ignorant,  as  well  as  malicious,  those  persons 
have  been,  who  at  any  time  have  censured  the  Christian  grace  of 
faith,  as  if  it  meant  no  more  •  than  mere  credulity  or  easiness  of 
belief;  a  quality  which  it  must  be  owned,  is  often  found  to  reside 
in  persons  of  the  weakest  intellect.  The  foundation  of  Scriptural 
faith  on  the  contrary,  is  always  supposed  to  be  placed  on  sound  and 
rational  grounds  of  belief.  In  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  and  undes 
the  .Mosaic  covenant,  belief  was  usually  founded  on  actual  revelation 
from  Heaven ;  or  at  least  some  impulse  of  known  inspiration.  When 
our  Saviour,  was  on  earth,  its  foundation  was  the  evidence  of  his  mira- 
cles and  divine  discourses,  which  gave  .sufficient*  cause  for  full  re- 
liance upon  him,  to  all  who  saw  or  heard  them  with  candour  and 
attention.  After  that,  it  was  the  positive  testimony  of  his  Apostles 
and  Evangelists,  who  witnessed  what  they  had  seen  or  known,  and* 
.  gave  the  strongest  pledges  for  their  truth.  Since  that  time,  belief 
in  the  Gospel  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  history,  witnessed  (as  alt 
history  is)  by  human  words  or  writings.  But  in  addition  to  these, 
it  possesses  proofs  peculiar  to, itself,  in  the  testimony  of^prophecies 
fulfilled,  or  yet  to  be ,  accomplished ;  with  a  variety  of  conspiring 
evidences,  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  who  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence and  acuteness  examine  into  them,  are  generally  the  most  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  their  weight,,  authority  and  certainty. 

"  These  are,  or  have  been,  the  various  causes  of  conviction.:  to 
which,  if  a'  person  candidly  attends,  he  cannot  but  believe.  In  all 
these  ways  therefore,  a  rational  belief  may  be  obtained :  but  whe- 
ther it  shall  amount  to  faith  in  thfc  true  and  christian  sense,  depends 
upon  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  believer.  Belief  existing  in 
the  mind,  Without  producing  any  consequences,  is  wholly  without 
efficacy,  or  saving  power..  It  ta  only  when  it  teads  to  action*  exprefit- 
ftve  of  unshaken  steadiness  and  confidence,  demonstrating  a  full 
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reliance  on  that  wnicn we  have  just  reason  to  believe,  that  it  .de* 
serve*  the  name  of  faith;  and  like  die  faith  of  Abraham,  is  accounted 
for  righteousness.  For  this  reason,  probably,  it  was,  that  our  Saviour* 
during  his  own  ministry,  required  of  those  who  wished,  to  become 
his  disciples,  a  sacrifice  never  afterwards  demanded  of  converted 
persons ;  namely,  that  they  should  forsake  all  and  follow  him ;  they 
could  not  otherwise  at  that  time  give  sufficient  proof  of  their  entire 
reliance  upon  him,  and  their  unalterable  confidence  in  his  power  and 
goodness.  St.  James  has  told  us  truly,  that  "  Faith  without  works  is 
dead;''  and  the  very  first  and  most  necessary  work  of  faith  is  to 
show  by  your  conduct,  that  .nothing  can  change  or  shake  it.  P.  1 3« 
Serm.'  l. 

This  explanation  of  our  Lord's  requisition  upon  his  fol- 
lowers, to  forsake  all,  is  very  ingeniously  adduced.  The 
author  continues,  in  his  second  discourse,  to  point  out  the 
efficient  character  of  faith,  as  implying  trust  and  confidence; 
by  an  examination  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  expression 
in  Hel?.  ii,  1 .  pwhrcms,  which,  would  have  been  much  more 
consistently  rendered  "  confidence/',  or  "  firm  assurance;* 
In  support  of  this,  he  urges  the  authority  both  of  our  trans- 
lators, who  have  given  that  meaning  in  the  margin,  and  of 
several  other  eminent  writers  and  commentators.  Bishop 
Conybeare  had  remarked,  that  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for  would  seem  to  mean  the  things  themselves.  So  that  the 
passage  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  is  imperfect  in  point  of 
sense ;  and  we  think  a  due  attention  to  the  original  meaning 
would  vindicate  the  Apostle  from  a  charge  which  has  some-: 
times  been  advanced  against  this  passage,  as  appearing  to 
give  a  definition,  of  faith,  which  is  really  no  definition  at  all. 
According  to  the  reading  here  supported,  the  definition  is 
clear  and  complete.  The  whole  argument  of  the  sermon  is 
very  well  laid  together, ,  upon  the  adoption  of  this  inters- 
prestation  of  the  text. 

'  In  the  3d  Sermon,  against  Wavering  vin  Faith,  the  dif- 
ferent senses  in  which  that  expression  may  be  applied  are 
closely  and  practically  distinguished,  especially  that  irri- 
tation of  an  unsettled  mind,  adopting  innovations  in  religious 
belief,  and  regarding  novelty  as,  if  it  were  the  test  of  truth. 
This  very  prevalent  tendency  the  preacher  ably  combats. 
He  mentions  in  a  note,  in  illustration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject/  an  interesting  anecdote  of  Melancthon.  When  his 
mother  became  anxious  respecting  the  topics  then  agitated, 
tie  advised  her  to  continue, to  worship  as  she  Jiad  been  used, 
and  not  to  sujfer  her  mind  to,  be  disturbed  with  jcontroversies. 
"  Go  on,"  he  said,  "to  believe  rand  to  pray  as  you  dor  and 
have  dojoe  before*  and  do  not  disturb  yourself  about  the 
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disputes  and  controversies  of  the  times."  The  propriety  c 
individuals  rather*  relying  upon  th6  accumulated  wisdom  c 
the  church  than  upon  their  own  capricious  judgment,  is  we 
urged,  on  the  ground,  that  the  pretence  to  a  sounder  jud^ 
mentthan  that  of  the  founders  01  the  church,  must  obviousti 
be  the  most  vain  and  presumptuous  in  the  great  majority- « 
cases. 

We  must  pass  over  the  remainder  of  this  set  of  Discourse 
without  more  particulars.  We  have  already  enumerated  thei 
leading  subjects,  and  we  strongly  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers ;  especially  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth, 
which  are  in  continuation,  on  the  text,  "  We  walk  by  faith, 
hot  by  sight."  They  were  principally  delivered  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn  chapel,  where  the  author  preached,  as  assistant  to  the  late 
Dr.  Jackson,  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 

The  succeeding  discourses  are  upon  subjects  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous description,  several  of  them  of  a  character  in  soi&e 
ijegree  new,  but  most  upon  topics  often  treated  before. 

The  8th  Sermon,  on  Public  Worship,  contains  many 
good  practical  admonitions  relative  to  the  performance  of 
that  duty ;  and  the  concluding  topic,  the  too  exclusive  im- 
portance attached  to  preaching,  leads  the  author  to  d<ftfcte 
the  next  discourse  to  that  particular  point,  and  to  show  the 
.absolute  necessity  of  a  corresponding  disposition  on  the  p&rt 
of  the  hearer,  to  render  any  preaching  useful  or  efficacious 

In  the  10th  Discourse,  on  Contentment,  the  preacher 
acknowledges  the  perfect  exhaustion  of  the  subject  by  Barrow, 
and  inserts  this  discourse  principally  as  having  a  connexion 
with  his  former,  discourses  on  faith.  He  urges  the  duty  of 
resignation  from  the  example  of  St.*  Paul's  contentment  under 
his  sufferings,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of  a  good  con- 
science in  order  to  real  resignation. 

Sermon  l  j  th  is  designed  to  set  forth  the  consideration  of 
love,  rather  than  fear,  as  the  prevailing  motive  under  the 
Gospel. 

Sermon  12th.  The  most  original  and  excellent  composition 
in  the  volume  is  entitled,  "  On  Imagination  as  an  Aid  to 
Religion."  There  is,  perhaps,  no  power  or  "faculty  of  ti6 
human  mind,  as  the  author  observes,  which  has  been  less 
considered  as  subservient  to  religion.  But  he  very  beau- 
tifully and'carefully  points  out  the  important  share  which  it 
may  have  in  the  elevation  of  the  soul  towards  heavenly  things, 
when  under  due  regulation  and  restraint.  He  guards  tit 
against  the  evil  use  which  may  be  made  of  if,  and  the  ex« 
travagarictes  into  which  it  may  lead  the  inconsiderate ;  and 
recommends  it  only  when  the  substantial  requisite  of  a  soUQC 
and  rational  Belief  is  made  to  form  the  groundwork. 
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•  Sermon!  3th  is  of  a  political  cast,  treating  very  clearly  and 
practically  on  the  natural  inequality  of  men  in  some  respects, 
is  distinguished  from  their  natural  equality  in  others.  An 
appropriate  topic  before  a  common  audience,  especially  where 
any  tendency  to  insubordination  maybe  apparent. 

The  14th  Discourse  is  on  the  practical  proof  of  true  right- 
eousness, supposing  the  foundation  to  be  laid  in  Christian 
faith.  The  15th  was  delivered  in  Litchfield  cathedral,  on 
the  day  of  the  Coronation  of  His  present  Majesty  ;  and  upon 
so  hacknied  a  topic,  if  we  say,  that  the  preacher  conveys 
some  good  advice  respecting  the  duty  of  subjects,  in  a  plain 
and  intelligible  way,  we  shall  be  giving  him  credit  for  doing 
the  utmost  that  can  be  done  on  such  an  occasion.  Exactly 
similar  observations  will  apply  to  the  next  discourse,  entitled, 
"  The  Protestant  Religion  the  Blessing  of  Britain,"  which 
Wte  delivered  in  the  same  place,  on  the  day  appointed  for  a 

Seneral  fast,  February  28th,  1810.  National  crimes,  and  the 
uty  of  national  humiliation  and  repentance,  are,  of  course, 
the  topics ;  which  are  certainly  handled  in  an  impressive  and 
useful  manner. 

■  The  17th  Sermon  was  preached  for  the  benefit  of  a  district 
committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ; 
audit  contains  a  sensible  exposition  of  the  merits  and  claims  of 
die  institution.  We  are  sorry  that  Archdeacon  Nares  thought 
it  necessary  to  introduce  the  Bible  Society  into  the  discus- 
sion; and  still  more,  that  he  should  have  recommended  it  to 
the  support  of  his  hearers.  But  we  entertain  no  hope  of  altering 
bis  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  pass  on  to  less  debateable 
pound. 

"  A  Charge   delivered  to   the   Clergy  of  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Stafford,"  with  which  the  volume  concludes,  is  able 
tod  interesting.    "  The  Influence  of  Sectaries,  and  the  Sta- 
bility of  the  Church."  is  the  title  prefixed,  and  expresses  the 
-main  design.     The  danger  to  which  the  church  is  exposed, 
from  the  prevalence  and  increase  of  Methodism,  is  the  lead- 
ing topic :    and  the  author,  at  the  commencement,  alludes 
bnefly,  to  th«  similarity  between  this  sect  and  that  of  the 
ftnitans.  By  the  activity  of  that  malignant  body,  our  church 
*ta  once  overthrown.     But  the  Archdeacon  observes,  it  fell 
only  with  the  state ;  and  he  argues  from  the  shortness  of  the 
penod  of  its  subversion,  the  completeness  and  suddenness  of 
ifr  restoration,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  on  that  event, 
the  general  opinion  flew  from  the  extreme  of  fanaticism,  to 
the  opposite  excess  of  irreligion,  that  it  is  probable,  no  error, 
T$ry  contrary  to  sound  religion  or  reason,  can  long  or  effec- 
tually seduce  the  people  of  this  country.     In  this  conclusion 
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Ire  certainly  agree ;  but  we  own  that  such  an  event  as  a  tem- 
porary subversion  ef  the  establishment  in  church  and  state, 
is  one,  which  we  cannot  contemplate  with  much  complacency, 
even  if  we  admit  that  it  Would  not  be  of  long  duration.  "VYe  wish 
this  part  of  the  argument  had  been  a  little  extended,  because  we 
think  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things,  though  in 
a  different  way  from  that  in  which  our  author  has  applied  it. 
We  agree  with  him,  in  trusting,  that  our  church  is  able  to 
maintain  her  ascendency ;  and  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  be 
thought  Alarmists.  Yet,  if  we  agree  with  Mr.  Nares,  in 
thinking  that  the  danger  from  the  increase  of  methodism  ia 
often  exaggerated,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  no  dan- 
ger is  to  be  apprehended ;  but  upon  a  comparison  of  history 
with  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  we  are  very 
strongly  impressed  with  the  persuasion, .  that  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  modern  fanaticism,  is  of  a  different 
kind,  from  that  to  which  the  church  was  exposed  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  The  Archdeacon  has  well  observed,  that  at 
that  eventful  crisis,  the  church  fell  only  with  the  state.  The 
church  is,  indeed,  the  same  now  as .  then ;  but  what  was  the 
State  at  that  period  ?  Clearly,  something  essentially  different, 
even  its  vital  principles,  from  what  it  is  now.  The  very  rudi- 
ments of  the  constitution  have  undergone  a  change ;  and  we 
vdo  not  fear  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
church  could  never  have  happened,  even  with  a  king  of  much 
inferior  abilities  to  those  of  Charles  I.  had  the  constitution, 
at  that  time,  reached  its  present  state  of  improvement. 

We  will  not,  however,  dwell  any  longer  on  this  topic;  but 
proceed  to  observe,  that  our  author  gives  a  very  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism  ; 
from  which  he  deduces  an  argument  of  the  strongest  kind, 
tending  to  show  the  futility  of  the  claim  made  by  the  founders 
of  Methodism,  to  an  immediate  inspiration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

..  «From  the  intrinsic  excellence,  and  great  importance  of 
this  argument,  we  must  lay  it  before  our  readers,  in  the 
author's  words : — 

"  About  this  time  arose  a  circumstance  so  remarkable,  as  to  be, 
in  my  opinion,  almost  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  .George 
Whitefield,  soon  after  his  return  from  America,  publicly  declared  his 
full  assent  to  the  strictest  doctrines  of  Calvin,  on  predestination  and 
election,  which  he  always  afterwards  maintained.  John  Wesley,  on 
the  contrary,  had  published  his  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  opposite 
doctrines  of  Arminius,'  which  he  also  continued  to  hold  without  varia- 
tion to  the  end  of  his  long  life.  Had  these  men  been  contented  to  be/ 
"received  as  mere  human  teachers,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
\lntommon  or  extraordinary  in  such  a  difference  of  opinion.  -  Bui,  as 
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jfcth  chose  afterward,  to  assume  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Apos- 
jtta;  pretending,  and  perhaps  in  their  enthusiasm,  sometimes  be- 
hcy'wg,  that  their  thoughts,  words,  and  many  of  their  most  trivial 
Actions,  .were  suggested  by  the  especial  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
haw  can  any  one  reconcile  so  remarkable  a  disagreement  with  those 
extraordinary  pretensions  ?  Is  God  the  author  of  confusion  ?  Will 
the  Holy  Spirit  teach  one  doctrine  to  one  man,  and  the  very  contrary 
to  another,  both  especially  employed,  in  what  they  delighted  to  call, 
the  Work  of  God  ?  Is  this  credible  ?  Is  it  even  possible  ?  If  not, 
.we  have,  almost  in  the  beginning  of  their  history,  this  very  strong 
jKasojQ  for  denying  the  pretensions  of  one,  at  least,  of  these  teachers  : 
««od  as  their  claims  were  so  similar,  and  supported  by  means  so 
exactly  alike,  there  arises  immediately  a  strong  suspicion,  that  we 
<otygot  to  deny  ^e  pretensions  of  both.  Nor  was  this  their  only 
,um)ortant  difference  in  point  of  doctrine. 

, ,  from  this  aera  the  division  took  place,  which  has  ever  since  con- 

^inuejl,  between  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  under  Whitefield,  and  the 

^Armmian  Methodists,  under  Wesley.     And  this  sect  esteemed  so 

ibrmidable,  and  in  some  respects  appearing  so,  was,  even  under  the 

^government  of  its  first  teachers,  a  house  divided  against  itself.     As 

•Uie  doctrines  of  these  two  leaders  differed,  so  did  their  discipline. 

■Wesley,  who  appears  from  his  first  journals,  to  have  been  intimately 

connected  with  the   Moravians,  though  he  differed  from  them  in 

tome  points,  adopted  and  copied  their  discipline  :  by  the  assistance 

<tf  which  he  much  strengthened,  as  well  as  greatly  extended,  the 

JUtton  of  his  proselytes.     Whitefield  seems  not  to  have  digested  any 

regular  plan  for  embodying  his  people;  but  to  have  trusted  more 

unplicitly  to  his  own  exertions,  and  the  influence  of  his  preachers. 

Nor  is  this  difference  in  discipline  so  unimportant  as  otherwise  it 
tajght  appear,  in  two  men  who  equally  professed  to  be  divinely  com- 
missioned to  restore  and  extend  the  true  faith  of  Christ.  It  is  cer- 
tain, beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  Apostles,  who  were  in 
trdth,  divinely  commissioned  and  inspired;  established  one  uniform 
mode  of  discipline  in  all  the  churches  which  they  planted;  the  same 
*  nearly  the  same,  as  that  which  was  reverently  preserved  in  all 
churches  till  the  Reformation ;  and  which,  at  that  period,  removing 
.°&ly  the  corruptions  which  time  had  introduced,  was  most  studiously 
and  carefully  continued  by  the  Church  of  England.  These  modern 
.Apostles,  on  the  contrary,  differed  in  their  discipline  as  much  as  in 
«wne  parts  of  their  doctrine;  so  little  appearance  was  there  of  the 
Operation  of  the  same  spirit  within  them."     P.  295. 

'"■It  will  be  needless  to  offer  any  comments  on  this  admirable 
•fid  conclusive  piece  of  reasoning.     It  deserves  the  serious 
.attention  of  all   who  profess  themselves  members  of  our 
clmrch,  and  most  especially,  we  wish  we  could  enforce  the 
consideration  of  it  on  the  attention  of  those  whom  it  is  un- 
fortunately least.likely  to  reach,  but  on  whom  it  would  be  of 
most  importance  to  urge  the  argument.     The  author  goes  on 
.to  .point  out  many  other  inconsistencies^  which  these  modern 
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Apostles  betrayed,  tad  which  clearly  tend. to  establish  the 
former  conclusion.  And  if  these  differences  and  oppositions 
are  a  decisive  proof,  that  the  founders  of  Methodism  were 
'  not  really  under  any  especial  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
yet  more  abundant  proofs  are  brought  forward  to  show,  that 
their  disciples  and  followers  exhibited  still  stronger  marks  of 
an  influence  at  direct  variance  with  that  which  we  must 
ascribe  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  The  dangerous  dream  of  inward  feelings  with  which  both  White- 
field  and  Wesley  were  infatuated,  has  actually  led  thousands  to  des-  - 
pair;  and  still  greater  numbers  to  a  vain,  enthusiastic,  and  delusive 
confidence  and  presumption,  little  more  favourable  to  the  state  of 
their  souls  than  despair  itself.     Hence  it  is,  that  in  all  the  narratives 
ipf  these  pretended  saints,  we  read  of  deluded  men,  women  and 
children,  rolling  on  the  ground,  and  groaning  in  all  the  agonies  of 
despair,  and  then  on  a  sudden,  crying  out,  that  they  had  received  the 
gift  of  God,  and  were  happy :  or  falling  down  instantaneously,  as  in 
a  fit,  on  hearing  the  exhortation  of  the  preacher,  and  then  declaring 
themselves  converted:    instances  which  may  be  paralleled  com- 
pletely and  abundantly  in  every  history  of  enthusiasm,  quackery,  or 
imposture ;  but  no  where  in  the  Scripture  of  God,  nor  in  any  genuine 
history  of  true  religion."  <  P.  305, 
<  • 

The  author  then  makes  many  sensible  remarks  on  the 
gloom  and  despair  too  often  produced  by  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines :  as  well  as  the  equally  dangerous  presumption  induced 
by  a  fallacious  feeling  of  enthusiastic  confidence  and  assu- 
rance. He  comments  in  terms  of  deserved  severity,  on  the 
Eractice  so  often  adopted  of  making  condemned  criminals 
elieve  themselves  converted,  and  go  to  their.deaths  rejoicing, 
with  all  their  crimes  upon  their  heads.  But  we  must  pass 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  excellent  advice  given  on 
these  and  kindred  topics,  with  an  earnest  recommendation 
of  these  to  all,  especially  our  clerical  readers. 

The  conclusion  of  the  charge  contains  a  caution  against 
increasing  divisions,  by  keeping  up  a  feeling  of  hostility 
<  against  those  of  the  established  clergy,  who  maintain  Cal- 
vinistic doctrines.  The  author  is  far  from  having  any  bias 
to  those  doctrines  himself ;  but  he  conceives  a  man  may  be 
a  Christian  without  being  of  necessity  either  a  Calvinist  or  an 
Arminian.  He  considers  these  doctrines  as  not  of  fundamental 
importance ;  he  has  no  doubt  that  our  articles  were  framed 
so  that  they  might  be  subscribed  with  a  good,  conscience, 
both  by  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  and  might  be  articles  of 
union,  not  of  separation.  In  this  spirit  of.  moderation,. and 
these  counsels  of  conciliation,  we  fully  agree,  so  long  as^raere 
abstract  doctrinal  ;belief  is  the  only  point  of  disagreement. 
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But  there  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  human 
nature,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  find  a  belief  in 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  unaccompanied  by  the  outward 
manifestations  of  a  sectarian  spirit  and  irregularity  of  con- 
duct. That  the  two  things  need. have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other,we  admit ;  yet  in  point  of  fact,  they  generally  are  'in- 
separable concomitants.  It  is  not  against  any  body  of  .Our 
clerical  brethren,  that  we  maintain  hostility,  because  they 
adopt  the  peculiar  hypothesis  of  Calvi?i,  but  because  they  adopt 
practices  inconsistent  with  the  purity  and  :dignity  of  the 
church;  and  external  peculiarities  not  sanctioned  by  its  disci- 
pline. Because,  while  they  strenuously  maintain  their ,  claim 
to  being  orthodox  members  of  the  church, -they  do,  in  fact, 
identify  themselves  both  in  spirit  and  conduct  with  the  sec- 
tarists,  and  chiefly,  because  tney  form  themselves  into  a  sect, 
under  the  pretence  of  upholding  the  doctrines  of  the  refor- 
mers ;  which  they  accuse  us  of  deserting ;'  and  wish  to  con- 
stitute themselves  the, sole,  genuine  and  uncorrupted  body  of 
the  Church  of  England.  '  •    ■ 

They  first  form  themselvesiato  a  party,  separate  themselves 
by  their,  own  peculiarities,  as  well  as  external  association,  from 
the  .rest  of  their  brethren,  and  then  accuse  the  rest  of  their 
•brethren  of  forming  a  party  against  them.  They  complain  of 
division  and  hostility,  which*  they  were  themselves  the  first  to 
commence;  and  from  the  fact  that  some  of  our  reformers  had 
individually  a  leaning  to  the  Calvinistic  theory,  maintain  the 
very  logical  conclusion,  that  consequently  the  Calvinistic 
theory  is  an  essential  part  of  the  genuine  faith  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  evident,  that  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds, 
nearly  all  the  ministers  of  the  establishment,  at  the  present 
day,  are  heretics,  because  they  believe  in  the  Newtonian 
system  of  the  universe;  since  the  reformers  unquestionably 
believed,  in  tjie  Ptolemaic,  and  the  39  Articles,  may  be 
consientiously  subscribed  by  believers  in  both. 

We  have  thus  fairly  and  impartially  discharged  our  duty. 
We  entertain  the  most  sincere  respect  for  Archdeacon  Nares's 
ability  and  labours,  in  support  and  defence  of  the  church: 
and  we  see  in  all  that  he  says,  the  operation  of  a  perfect  sin- 
cerity in  upholding  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  a  stre- 
nuous zeal  in  reproving  vice  and.  immorality.  It  is  in  the 
most  perfect  consistency  with  this  respect,  that  we  have 
thought  it  incumbent  on  us  to  notice  what  appear  to  us  his 
errors,  as  welt  as  to  give  our  tribute  of  praise  to  his  numerous 
excellencies*  ... 
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Art.  VII.  The, Two  Minos  and  the  Spanish  Guerilla*.  Ex- 
tracted and  translated  from  a  Work'  **  On  Spain/9  written  by 
Captain  H.  Von  Brandt,  a  Prussian  Officer,  wh>  setved  in 
one  of  the  Polish  Regiments  attached  to  the J  French  Army 
during  the  Peninsular  War.  By  a  British  Officer.  8vo. 
77  pp.    Egerton.     1825. 

.  •  *  -  •  •      

We  do  not  understand  the  object  of  this,  publication :    The 
editor  declares  that  he  ha&.  no  intention  to  depreciate  the 
-services  of  Espoz  y.  Mina..  The;  author,  whose  work  is  trans- 
lated, appears  ta  have  desired  nothing  better  than  such  a  con- 
summation.   We  .doubt  whether  either  of  the  gentlemen  has 
.succeeded;  the  real  effect  of  the  book  is  to  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  Mina ;  bat  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  general 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  Spanish  Guerillas.    There  is  one 
striking  passage  which,  we  hare  great  pleasure  in  extracting ; 
the  remainder  may  be  consulted  by  such  as  take  an  interest 
friendly  or  hostile,  in  the  adventures,  of  our  modern  Jack  the 
giant-killer,  but  it  is  t)f  little  historical  or  critical  importance. 

<     «  If  the  strength  of  the  contending  parties  was  equal;  that  is,  in 

•  the  proportion'  of  two  to  four,  for  otherwise  the- guerillas  did  not 
stand  the  test,  they  descended  from  their  mountains,  and,  by  nu- 
merous provocations,  soon  forced  the :  French  to  seek  them.  An 
ambush,  placed'  with  great  caution*  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the 

'advanced  guard,  opened  the  day.  Generally  after  the  first  attack, 
these  enfans  perdus  sought  the  plain,  and  fell  back  upon  the  main 
body;  which,  as  soon, as  it  perceived  our  troops,  raised  a  dreadful 
cry,  and  usually  commenced  a  sharp  fire,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  distance  which  might  separate  it  from  us.  I  recollect  in- 
stances in  which  we  pursued  the  terrible  Mina  from  hill  to  hill, 

.without  firing  a  single  shot,  whilst  his  men  uselessly  expended  several 
thousand  cartridges.  When  the  ground. favoured  the  operation,  the 
French  always  made  an  impetuous  charge  upon  -their  opponents, 
who  generally  .retreated  after  a  feeble, resistance.  If,  in  the  mean 
time,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  laying  a  snare  for  the  rapidly 

'pursuing  victors,  it  was. seized,  and.  every-  possible  advantage  taken 
of  the  ground,  but,  witji  their  usual .  want  of  perseverance  and 
courage.  They  then  disappeared  among  the  mountains,  and  gene- 
rally, on  the  following  day,  distanced  us  by  ten  or  twelve  leguas* 
No  troops  in  the  world  would  have  been  able  to  overtake  them. 

-  "  The  eneniymust  have  been  infinitely  superior  in  numbers,  to  have 
ventured  to  commence  the  attack  upon  us  :  and  even  in  this  case, 

<they  preferred  enticing  us  to  all  ambush.'  Small  elevations  of 
ground  lining  the  road,  commanded  by  another  row  of  hills  at  a  short 
distance,  frequently  intersected  by  rugged  hollows,,  appeared  to  be 
their  favourite  resource.  When  we  had  thus  fallen  into  the  snare, 
which,  considering  the  very  peculiar  formation  of  the  ground,  could 


v&  fee  avoided  in  perhaps  ten  case*  out  of  a  thousand,  at  first  some 
riflemefc  made  Jheir  appearance  on  pur  flanks ;  the  number  of  which 
gradually  increased,  and  finally  rendered  a  counter-movement  on 
qqr  p^rt  necessary.     This  was  generally  the  signal  for  the  enemy's 
gflu&jl  attack ;  and  we  soon  saw  ourselves  surrounded  by  an  im- 
penetrable chain  of  riflemen,  whose  vast  superiority  in  numbers 
4ro^e  our  skirmishers  back  upon  the  column,  on  which  a  heavy  fire 
was  then  -directed  from  all  points.     l»et  any  one  imagine  a  corps  of 
from  1,200  to  1,400  men  in  a  mountainous  tract  of  country,  in 
which  the  formation  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to  preclude  all  possibi- 
lity of  a  regular  movement,  and  which  is  intersected  by  deep  ravines 
and   holloW-ways   occupied  by  the  enemy,   surrounded  by  from 
6,000  to  7,000  insurgents  swarming  about  them  like  bees,  and  he 
will  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  embarrassment  which  we 
were  in  the  almost  daily  habit  of  encountering.     |f  we  advanced,  the 
enemy  retired,  and  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  column  were  assailed; 
which;  Was  also  the  case,  whether  we  attacked  their  flanks,  or  retired. 
Np^where  did  we  meet  with  resistance,  but  everywhere  a  shower  of 
bullets ;  nowhere  a  resolute  opposition,  but  from  all  .sides  a  tre- 
Uiendous  fire  kept  up  just  within  gun-shot.     After  having  fought  for 
a  length  of  time  in  this  way,  during  which  we  had  generally,  lost 
a.  third  of  our  numbers,  and  left  no  means  untried  which  offered  any 
chances  of  repelling  the  enemy,  it  became  necessary  to  think  of 
effecting  an  escape.    On  our  retreat  we  frequently  found  the  country 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  while  the  inhabitants  obstructed  our 
passage,  we  became  surrounded,  and  even  cut  off,  by  means  of 
powerful  movements  on  our  flanks,  from  every  new  line  of  march. 
If  a  column,  thus  situated,  did  not  find  the  ground  particularly 
favourable  to  its  retreat,  or  if  it  was  at  the  distance  of  more  than  one 
day's  march  from  the  main  support,  not  even  the  best  dispositions  of 
Jt8  commander,  nor  the  utmost  steadiness  and  perseverance  of  the 
men,  could  save  it. 

**  It  was  precisely  in  this  way  that  the  attacks  were  made  upon  our 
supplies,  only,  that  in  general,  (unless  a  very  considerable  escort 
made  the  attack  problematical,)  whole  districts  took  up  arms,  dug 
itches  across  the  wood,  and,  by  rolling  down  pieces  of  rock,  ren- 
dered the  defiles  impassable. 

"  The  author  was  once  in  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  in  one  of 
the  most  impassable  districts  of  the  wild  Pena  golosa.  The  troops 
had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  oppose  the  enemy,  on  whom 
ttay  had  made  at  least  forty  attacks  with  extraordinary  courage. 
But  they  began  to  flag,  and  instead  of  courageously  charging  the 
*nemy,  preferred  concealing  themselves  behind  rocks,  and  keeping 
""P  an  unprofitable  firing.  Nearly  the  whole  of  our  officers  were 
funded.  Colonel  Pascal  himself,  the  commander  of  the  column, 
tod  his  arm  shattered.  At  last,  by  means  of  words  and  menaces,  he 
fumbled  the  greater  part  of  the  corps  in  a  valley,  where  they  were 
1*»aediately  surrounded  by  the  Spaniards.  Under  a  heavy  fire,  he 
Redout  to  the  men  with  a  stentorian  voice,  and  reproached  them 
*ith  their  cowardice.     "  VUains  consents,"  he  said,  "  you  haye  nor 
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thing-  to  lose  but  your ;Hfe,  for}  you  have  already  lost  your  honour - 
centre  ces  guetuc  de  brigands  ;•  but  cowards,  like  you,  do  not  deserve1 
even  your  life*"  Hereupon,  he  took  his  pistols,,  which  after  the  loss, 
of  his  horse,  he  carried  under  his  arm,  and  shot  two  monks  whom 
he  had  surprised  the  day  before.  <  "  Now,  go,"  he  then  said  to  his  men, 
"  and  let  yourselves  be -killed  and  burnt:  but  whoever  is  a  good 
Frenchman,  let  him  follow  me."  With  a  far, -resounding  en  avant  we 
rushed  upon  the  Valencians,  and  succeeded,  after- several  bold' 
attacks,  in  securing  more  favourable  ground,  upon  which  we  formed 
ourselves  anew,  and  finally  effected  our  escape  from  the  enemy.' 
The  Poles,  who  were  in  this  expedition,  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  Colonel  Pascal's  energetic  speech,  but  his  action  had  such  an  effect 
upon  them,  that  they  fought  with  unexampled  bravery. 
<  "  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  fine  trait,  that  the  troops,  to' 
whom  the  Colonel  had  not  previously  been  known,  (as  he  had  only 
been  dispatched  from  Xerta,  of  which  place  he  was  commandant,  to 
conduct  the  expedition,)  but  whose  esteem  he  had  gained  by  his 
brave  conduct,  would  not  forsake  him,  when  another  bullet  shattered 
his  jaw-bone ;  .they  carried  him  upon  their . muskets,  about  two 
teguas,  when  the  abatement  of  the  pursuit  allowed  them  time  to 
construct  a  litter."     P.  68. 


Art .'VIII.  A  letter  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn* 
in  Vindication  of  English  Protestants  from  his  Attack  upon 
their  Sincerity  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church" 
fiu  C.  J.  Btomfield,  D.  D.  Bishop  of'  Chester.  8vo.  24  pp. 
Mawman.  ,1825. 

In  our  review  of  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
we  directed  the  reader's  attention  to  a  passage  in  which  the 
clergy  and  laity- of  the  Church  of  England  were  accused  of 
notorious  and  most  hypocritical  infidelity.  The  subject  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester ;  and  we  cannot 
refrain  from  transcribing  his  remarks  upon  a  calumny  which 
has  excited  universal  astonishment.  Without  repeating  the 
libel,  which  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages,  we  proceed 
at  once  to  his  lordship  s  dignified  reply. 

"  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  ask,  whether  there  be.  in  any  part  of  Dr. 
Southey's  book,  a  grosser  attack,  a  more  groundless  and  gratuitous 
calumny,  than  that  which  is  contained  in  this  extract  from  your 
answer  ?  You  assume,  as  a. matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  English  clergy,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
many  of  them  not  less  learned  nor  less  sagacious  than  yourself,  are 
hypocrites  and  liars ; .  that  for  die .  sake  of  preferment,  no  necessity 
compelling  them,  they  set  .their  sokran  attestation  to  that  which 
they  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  and  place  their  souls  in  jeopardy..    I 
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kno^  not  what  answer  can  be  given  to  (su<di  insinuations^  theae^ 
except  a  positive  and  indignant  denial.  .  What  other,  answer,  could- 
y our  own  clergy  give,  •supposing  we  were,  to  retort  upon  them  the 
same  charge  ?  They  could  only  declare,  on  the  faith  of  Christians, 
that  they&xtAy  believe  the  doctrines  which  they  profess;  and  this 
toe.  declare,  in  the  mo$t  .solemn  and  unqualified  manner,  of  our- 
selves- .  ..  - 

"  That  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  prevaricate  and  falsify  for 
the  sake  of  preferment,  is  a  charge  which  you  will  hardly  advance 
in  so  many  words ;  and  it  is  a  charge,  which  if  you  intend  it  to  be 
general,  may  be  disproved  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  You  are  probably 
not  aware,  Sir,  how  many*  young  men  of  respectable  abilities  and 
.acquirements  enter  into  the  ministry  of  the  church,  who  have  no 
prospect  whatever  of  preferment,  properly  so  called;  who  have  no 
hope  of  obtaining  more  than  a  pittance,  far  inferior  to  that  which 
they  might  have  obtained  as  tradesmen,  farmers,  or  even  as  mecha- 
nics. Will  you,  Sir,  seriously  contend,  that  5a/.  or  60/.  a  year,  is  a 
bribe,  sufficiently  large  and  tempting  to  induce  a  young  man  of 
education  and  of  serious  habits  to  set  His  solemn  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  that  which  he  believes  to  be  false?  yet  I  could  produce  to 
you,  in  my  own  diocese,  many  instances  of  pious,  able,  and  exem- 
plary clergymen*  who  are  labouring  in  their  vocation,  .and  doing  the 
'work  of  an  evangelist,  for  no  greater  sums  than  these. 

"  You  have  charged  us  with  prevarication: — it  had  been  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  more  opprobrious  had  you  termed  us  atheists ;  but  that  is  a 
hard  word,  and  open,  undisguised  abuse  would  have  alarmed  many, 
who  may  be  taken  off  their  guard  by  smooth  and  easy  inuendpes: 
"  His  words  were  softer  than  oil;  yet  were  they  drawn  swords." 

"Be  pleased  to  inform  the  world,  Sir,  for  this  at  least  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  you,  what  are  die  grounds  of  your  insinuation 
against  the  English  clergy?  Have  you  taken  your  opinion  of  their 
-insincerity  and  hypocrisy  from  their  own  declarations,  from  their 
discourses,  from  their  writings  in  defence'  of  religion  ?  Have  you 
ever  heard  the  sigh  or  shuddered  at  the  smile  of  one  of  these  Judases, 
.whom  you  suppose  to  exist,  in  more  than  their  due  proportion, 
amongst  the  ministers  of  our  church  ?  .  Bring  forth  your  proofs ;  and 
let. them  be  stronger  proofs  than  those  which  Dr.Milner  nas  brought 
forward ;  in  the  mean  time  you  surely  do  not  quote,  as  an  authority 
for  so  grave  a  charge,  the  casual  expression  of  one,  who  first. apos- 
tatized from  the  Protestant,  then  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
lastly  from  the  Christian  faith?  What  concord  is  there  between 
Mr.  Butler  and  Gibbon? 

"  That  there  are  no  instances  of  clergymen,  who  subscribe  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  with  some  degree  of  hesitation  and  doubt,  is 
-more  than  I  undertake  to  assert :  if  there  should  even  be  some,  who 
call  in  question  the  grand  doctrines  to  which  you* allude,  who  are  as 
.deficient  in  conscientiousness  as  they  are  in  right  belief, — nay,  should 
there  be  one  or  two  who  even  ridicule  ana  make  a  jest  of  those 
articles  which  they,  have  solemnly  assented  ,  to— and  who,  by  virtue 
of  that  assent,  hold  preferment  %  amongst  us-, still  our  Cht^rch  will 
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incur  no  reproach'  which  Is  not  applicable  to  yours,  and  to  the  pri- 
mitive church  itself  into  which  We  know  that  '  certain  men  crept 
unawares,  who  were  before,  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation 
•  •  •  •  denying  the  only  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus.  Christ.'  But  to 
your  question,  'are  these  doctrines  seriously  and  sincerely  believed 
by  the  great  body  of  the  present  English  clergy?'  we  answer,  Un- 
hesitatingly, Yes:  .and  we  make  the  same,  answer  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  the*  laity?  whether  in  or  out  of  the  established 
church.  '  Upon  these  points  there  is  no  difference  of  belief  between 
us  and  the  great  body  of  Protestant  dissenters.  Those  who  deny 
the  doctrines  in  question,  are  in  point  of  numbers,  when  weighed 
against 'those  who  believe  them,  as  dust  in  the  balance:  and  you, 
Sir,  can  hardly  be, ignorant  of  this  fact ;  unless  it  has  been  your  fate 
to  pads  much  of  your  time  in  the  company  of  those,  whose  chief 
employment  and  delight  it  is,  to  attack  revealed  religion  through 
the  sides  of  the  established  church;  to  describe  her  doctrines  as 
incredible,  and  her  clergy  as  insincere;  and  so  to  bring  the  Gospel 
itself  into  disrepute."  K7. 

This  language,  can  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  answered; 
Most  sincerely  must  the  Church  of  England  and  the  whole 
body  of  Protestant  Christians  rejoice  m  the  possession  of 
such  a  champion  as  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  It  was  due  to 
the  cauge  at  the  present  crisis,  that  her  defenders  should  be 
found  in  every  class,  from  the  highest  fanks  of  the  hierarchy 
to  the  humble  parish  priest.  And  the  distinct  and  indignant 
denial  of  Mr.  Butler's  assertion,  is  made  with  peculiar  prbr 
priety  by  this  distinguished  prelate.  The  Roman  Catholic 
accusation  is  fully  and  fairly  met.  The  Protestant  Church 
has  pleaded  not  guilty ;  and  if  Mr*  Butler  is  unwilling  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  calumniator,  he  must  substant- 
iate orretract  his  charge.  » 

Having  answered  the  most  offensive  passage  in  the  Book 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Bishop,  of  Chester  de^- 
clihfcs  exposing  its  other  numerous  faults.  That  task  is  in 
other  hands,  and  will  be  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Protestant  world.  But  the  Bishop  gives  a  sample  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  could  execute  the  work,  and  the  point  is 
so  important,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ably  stated,  that  we 
cannot  pass  it  over.  It  relates  to  a  subject  which  has  been 
already  noticed  in  our  journal,  Mr.  Butler's  appeal  to  the 
creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 

*  For  an  exact  account  of  that  faith,  you  refer  us  to  the  creed  iX 
Pius  IV.  published  in  1564,  not  as  the  act  of  a  council,  but  in  thfe 
form  of  a  bull,  and  ever  since  that  time  considered  as  an  accurate 
and  explicit  summary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief.  *  Catholics, 
on  their  admission  into  the'  Catholic  church,  publicly  repeat  arid 
testify  their  assent  to  it,  toftkout  restriction  or  qualification?    &*d 
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voo  give  us  the  creed  itself  at  length.  Now  the  last  clause  but  one 
m  that  creed  is  as  follows :  *  I  also  profess  and  undoubtedly  receive 
all  other  things  delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons,: 
and  general  councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent? 
and  likewise  I  also  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize  all  things 
contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  whatsoever  condemned  and  anathe* 
matized  by  the  church.' 

"  Whatsoever  therefore  is  declared  and  defined  in  any  of  the 
canons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  or  in  the  acts  of  anv  general 
council,  not  merely,  though  particularly,  the  Council  of  Trent,  we 
may,  by  your  own  avowal,  consider  to  be  an  article  of  the  Roman 
.  Catholic  faith.     This  concession,  I  apprehend,  involves  consequences 
which  you  were  either  not  aware  of,  or  supposed  we  should  not  dis-t 
cover.>  When  the  Council  of  Constance  had  determined  that  the 
eup  should  be  taken  from  the  laity,  the  Bohemians  were  so  much 
dissatisfied  that  the  Council  of  Basle  restored  it  to  them.     Which 
council  was  infallible?    Which  decree  is  to  be'  *  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived?'    The  Council  of  Basle  in  1431,  decreed  that  a  General 
Council  is  above  the  Pope;  but  the  Lateran  Council  in  1546,  de-* 
clared  this  decree  to  have  been  the  source  of  corruption  and  abuse* 
The  Council  of  Constantinople  forbade  the  worship   or  reverence 
paid  to  images;  the  second  Nicene  Council  enjoined  it;  the* Council 
of  Frankfort  prohibited  it ;  and  it  was  finally  re-established  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.     But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  expression  of 
Kus  IV.  admits  of  a  happy  latitude  and  ambiguity ;  and  if  this  be 
the  creed  to  which  all  persons  entering  into  the  ministry  of  your 
church  are  obliged  to  assent,  since  even  the  Roman  Catholic  divines 
themselves  are  by  no  means  of  one  opinion,  either  as  to  the  number 
°r  authority  of  general  councils,   nor  consequently  of  the  '  things 
defined  and  declared '  by  them,  you  are  at  least  as  likely  as  we  are 
to  have  a  great  many  clergymen  who  *  subscribe  with  a  sigh  or  a 
smile.' 

**  May  I  not  ask,  without  imputing  to  you  individually  tenets 
which  you  will  be  the  first  to  disavow,  whether  it  does  not  seem  to 
follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  your  admission,  that  all  true 
Roman  Catholics  must  still  believe  that  doctrine  which  has  caused 
so  much  mischief  m  the  world,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  may  ex- 
conunumcate  and  depose  kings,  and  extirpate  heretics ;  for  one  of 
ttase  rights  was  claimed  for  her  by  die  Council  of  Trent,  and  the 
other  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council?  Nor  will  it  avail  you  to  say, 
that  these  are  merely  points  of  discipline,  not  of  doctrine ;  since 
the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  says,  *  I  profess,  and  undoubtedly  receive  all 
other  things,'  not  only  6  defined,  but  <  declared  by  the  several  coun^ 
dig,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent/  But  why^ar- 
ticularly  ?  if  all  general  councils  were  infallible,  and  their  decrees 
undoubtedly  true,  how  is  it  that  the  Council  of  Trent  can  have  a 
pre-eminence  of  orthodoxy?  Indeed,  Sir,  you  had  better  have  kept 
in  the  back-ground  that  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.;  for  I  foresee  that 
this  comprehensive  clause  ■  of  it  will  involve  you  in  very  serious 
difficulties..      >:.'  ,         .     . 
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r  "  The  Council  of  Constance' declared  (Sess.  10^)  « tlmt<no  safe 
conduct  given,  to  a  heretic,  under  any  covenant'  whatsoever,  by  any. 
person  whomsoever,  ought  to  exempt  him  from  .the  judgment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  judge,  who:  may  .punish  him,  though  he  come  into  court 
relying  on  that  safe  conduct ;  and  accordingly  John  Huss  was  con-, 
demned  .and  burnt,  in  spite  of  the, assurance  which  -he  had  received 
from  Sigismund  -of  his  safe  passage  to  and  from  the  council.     Now. 
this,  Sir,  being  a  .doctrine  laid  down  by:  a  general  .council,  you 
'  profess,  and  undoubtedly  receive '— -'.  without  restriction  or; qualifi- 
cation/   If  you  remain  true  to  your  own. rule, :you  must  avow. your 
belief  in  some  heretical,  as  well  as  some  uncharitable  doctrines.. 
The  Sirmian  Council,  convened  by  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  „ 
approved  of  by  cPope  Liberius,  pronounced  m  favour  of  the  Arian, 
or  Semi- Arian. doctrines.    Bellarmine  says  of  this  Council,  that  it 
is  partly  approved  and  partly  disapproved ;  an  odd  account  to  give 
of  an  infallible  synod;  and  not  very  consistent  with  the. declaration' 
in  .Pope  Pius's  creed-    It  is  true,  that  this  council  determined  one 
thing  at  .one  time,  and  another  at  another,2  and  that  Libkrius  re- 
pented of:  having  persecuted  Athanasius ;'  but  repentanceis  hot  quite 
compatible  with  infallibility.".  P.  20. 
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The  original  work,  of  which  these  volumes  are  a  translation/ 
lias  afforded  employment  in  Paris,  not  only  for  the  critics,  but 
also  for  the  Courts  of  law ;  and,  in  an  action  brought  by  the' 
friends  of  the  late  Duke  of  Otranto,  the  publisher  has  been 
adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  francs  for  every  copy  which  he 
has  sold,  ana  to  give  up  the  name  of ,  the  real  Author  of  the 
Memoirs.  The  scape-goat  on  this  occasion  is  said  to.  have 
been  M,  Alphonse  6eauchamp,  a  gentleman  of  truly  liberal 
and  enlightened  mind,  open  to  all  parties,  and  influenced  by 
that  one  only  which  can  apply  the  most  weighty  arguments 
to  secure  his  conviction.  His  pen,  like  that  of  his  great  con- 
temporary and  parallel;  our  own  modern  historian  of  the 
Reformation,  has  successively  advocated  all  causes  and  all 
principles,  and  is  prepared,  as  occasion  requires,  to  contradict 
any  which  it  has  before  espoused.  Fouch6,  if  he  chose  to 
commit  his  biography. to  alien  hands,  could  not  have  selected 
a  more  fitting  chronicler,  nor  one  more  thoroughly  formed  by 
nature  to  understand  and  appreciate  .his  character;  nay,  we 
are  prepared  to  say  still  farther,  that  Fouch6  could  .not  have 
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seemed  more  veritable,  even  if  he  had  told  his  own  story  for 
himself. 

For  notwithstanding  the  suspicion  which  necessarily  rests 
tipon  this  work  in  its  present  state,  we  are  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  reject  it  in  toto,  nor  to  deny  .its  authenticity  alto- 
gether, because  we  are  in  some  degree  compelled  to  surrender 
its  claim  to  genuineness.  That  some  Memoirs,  written  by 
Foueh6,  are  in  existence,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  That 
Beauchamp  may  have  wholly  or  partially  used  these  is  very 
probable.  The  main  thread  of  his  history,  as  here  given,  is 
undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  all  the 
man fya  are  coined  by  imagination. 

Without  any  farther  comment  then,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  chief  contents  of  these 
Memoirs,  having  thus  far  explained  the  reason  which  we  feel 
for  admitting  or  rejecting  their  authenticity.  The  opening 
paragraphs  may  convey  no  very  inadequate  impression  of  the 
Spirit  in  which  the  work  is  composed.  These  clearly  do  not 
partake  of  that  calm  impartiality  which  distinguishes  the 
exordium  of  the  History  of  the  r eloponnesian  war,  nor  of 
that  dignified  forgetfVtlness  of  self  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  similar  pages  of  our  own  immortal  Clarendon. 

*  «  The  man  who,  in  turbulent  and  revolutionary  times,  was  solely 
indebted  for  the  honours  and  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  ana, 
in  short,  for  his  distinguished  fortune,  to  his  own  prudence  and 
abilities ;  who,  at  first  elected  a  national  representative,  was,  upon 
the  re-establishment  of  order,  an  ambassador,  three  times  a 
minister,  a  senator,  a  duke,  and  one  of  the  principal  directors  of 
state  affairs ;  this  man  would  be  wanting  to  himself  if,  to  answer  the 
calumnies  of  libellers,  he  descended  to  apology  or  captious  refutations 
— he  must  adopt  other  means. 

"  Thia  man,  then,  is  myself.  Raised  by  the  Revolution,  it  is  only 
to  a  Counter  one,  which  I  foresaw,  and  might  myself  have  brought 
about,  but  against  which  at.  the  critical  moment  I  was  unprepared, 
that  I  owe  my  downfall. 

.  "  This  fall  has  exposed  me,  defenceless,  to  the  clamours  of  ma- 
lignity and  the  insults  of  ingratitude ; — me,  who  for  a  long  time  in* 
vested  with  a  mysterious  and  terrible  power,  never  wielded  it  but  to 
calm  the  passions,  disunite  factions,  and  prevent  conspiracies ; — me, 
who  was  never-ceasingly  employed  in  moderating  and  tempering 
power,  in  conciliating  and  amalgamating  the  jarring  elements  and 
conflicting  interests  which  divided  France.  No  one  dares  deny  that 
Such  was  my  conduct,  so  long  as  I  exercised  any  influence  in  the 
government  or  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  What  have  I,  an  exile, 
to  oppose  to  these  furious  enemies,  to  this  rabble  which  now  perse- 
Cute  me*  after  having  grovelled  at  my  feet?  Shall  I  answer  them 
with  the  cold  declamations  of  the  school,  or^with  refined  and  academic 
periods  ?    Certainly  not ;  I  will  confound  them  by  facts  and  proofs, 

T 
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■4U  iCt  iiiMcnf  in  tliis  great  city  contribute  to  the  safety 
^K  ars*  act  was  to  put  a  stop  to  a  tendency  to  vp- 
m  wttich  some  of  the  chefs  de  bureau  belonging  to 
-v  .»N   .^»«w^^ti*iu%ed  themselves;  but  I  judged  it  necessary  not  to 
;vywsV  **,*>  reforms  or  ameliorations  in  the  details.     I  restricted 
^^J*  >v"|rfy»  w  concentrating  the  high  police  within  my  own  cabi- 
vV  »uit  che  assistance  of  an  intimate  and  faithful  secretary.    I  felt, 
it**  I  juoue  should  be  judge  of  the  political  state  of  the  interior,  and 
.iU£  *pies  and  secret  agents  should  only  be  considered  as  indications 
.ufci  instruments  often  doubtful :  in  a  word,  I  felt  that  the  high  police 
*as.  not  administered  by  memorials  and  long  reports;  that  there  wer6 
means  far  more  efficacious ;  for  example,  that  the  minister  himself 
should  place  himself  in  contact  with  the  men  of  greatest  influence, 
over  all  opinions  and  doctrines,  and  over  the  superior  classes  of 
society.     This  system  never  failed  me,  and  I  was  better  acquainted, 
with  France,  veiled  in  mystery  by  means  of  oral  and  confidential 
communications,  and  by  widely-grasping  conversations,  than  by  the. 
heaps  of  written  rubbish  which  continually  passed  under  my  eyes* 
Thus,  nothing  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state  ever  escaped  me,  as 
will  be  proved  in  the  sequel."     Vol.  I.  p.  67. 

One  of  his  first  and  boldest  steps  was  the  suppression  of 
Clubs.  He  then  manoeuvred:  with  the  western  Royalists,  and 
tranquillized  them  by  some  treacherous  emissaries,  whom  he 
gained  from  their  own  body.  The  Press  was  to  be  next 
attacked,  but  the  death  of  Joubert  at  Novi  paralysed  the 
Directory  for  a  few  days.  The  insinuation  in  the  following 
passage  can  scarcely  be  mistaken : — 

"  I  have  questioned  ocular  witnesses  respecting  the  event,  who 
seemed  persuaded  that  the  murderous  ball  was  fired  from  a  small 
country-house,  by  some  hired  ruffian,  the  musquetry  of  the  enemf 
not  being  within  reach  of  the  group  of  staff-officers,  in  the  middle  or 
which  was  Joubert,  when  he  came  up  to  encourage  the  advanced 
guard,  which  was  giving  way.  It  has  even  been  said,  that  the  shot 
was  fired  by  a  Corsican  chasseur  of  our  light  troops.  But  let  us  not 
endeavour  to  unravel  a  dreadful  mystery  by  conjectures  or  facts  not 
sufficiently  substantiated.  J  leave  you,  Joubert!  said  Buonaparte, 
on  setting  off  for  Egypt."     Vol.  I.  p.  79. 

With  a  sagacious  foresight  of  the  approaching  change, 
Fouche  now  ingratiated  himself  with  the  family  of  Buona- 
parte.    He  included  Josephine  in  the  number  of  those  who 
received  secret  pecuniary  assistance  from  gambling  licences, 
and  he  gave  her  with  nis  own   hands  one  thousand  louis; 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  the  well  known  parti- 
culars of  Buonaparte's  return,    and  the  revolution   of  the 
18th   Brumaire.      If  little   that   was  untold  before  is  now 
related  by  Fouche>  his  account  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  great 
life  and  vigour.     It  is  corroborated  by  all  the  published  de- 
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tuHs,  and  bears  strong  internal  evidence  of  accuracy.* 
Buonaparte,  he  says,  was  too  cunning  to  let  him  into  the 
Secret  of  his  means,  and  thereby  to  place  himself  at  the  mercy 
"ofa  single  man ;  and  well  it  was  for  his  own  interests  that 
Buonaparte  did  so,  at  least  if  he  thought  of  Fouche  as 
Rroche  thought  Of  himself. 

w  The  revolution  of  St.  Cloud  would  have  failed  had  I  opposed  it ; 
it  was  in  my  power  to  mislead  Sieyes,  put  Barras  on  his  guard, 
«nd  enlighten  Gohier  and  Moulins ;  I  had  only  to  back  Dubois 
4  Crance,  the  only  opposing  minister,  and  the  whole  would  have 
ikjlen  to  the  ground,"     Vol.  I.  p.  97. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work. — 
Marengo  confirmed  the  power  which  Buonaparte  had  seized, 
and  he  was  only  exposed  to  domestic  treachery.  It  became 
therefore  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Minister  of  Police, 
to  guard  the  First  Consul's  person :  the  means  upon  which 
ke  fixed  are  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  state  of  public 
morals* 

■a%  Luckily  I  had  Josephine  in  my  interest ;  Duroc  was  not  against 

•fc;  and  the  private  secretary  was  devoted  to  my  views.     This  per- 

i»age,  who  was  replete  with  ability  and  talent,  but  whose  greedi- 

flos  of  gain  very  shortly  caused  his  disgrace,  always  exhibited  so 

ttuch  cupidity  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  name  him  in  order  to  point 

Kin  out.     riaving  the  controul  over  the  papers  and  secrets  of  his 

oaster,  he  discovered  that  I  spent  100,000  francs  monthly,  for  the 

Purpose  of  incessantly  watching  over  the  existence  of  the  First  Consul. 

jfce  idea  come  into  his  head  to  make  me  pay  for  such  intelligence 

fcBe  might  supply  me,  in  order  to  furnish  means  of  accomplishing 

te  aim  I  had  in  view.      He  sought  me,  and  offered  to  inform  me 

Tttactly  of  all  the  proceedings  of  Buonaparte  for  25,000  francs  per 

fl»nth;  and  he  made  me  this  offer  as  a  means  of  saving  900,000 

fanes  per  annum.     I  took  care  not  to  let  this  opportunity  slip,  of 

hiring  the  private  secretary  of  the  chief  of  the  state  in  my  pay ;  that 

<&ef  whom  it  was  so  requisite  for  me  to  follow  step  by  step,  in  order 

to  know  what  he  had  done,  and  what  he  was  about  to  do.     The 

proposal  ,of  the  secretary  was  accepted,  and  he  every  month  very 

punctually  received  a  blank  order  for  25,000  francs,  the  promised 

ton,  which  he  was  to  draw  out  of  the  treasury.     On  my  side,  I  had 

Ml  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  his  dexterity  and  accuracy. 

But  I  took  care  not  to  starve  the  funds  which  I  employed,  in  order 

*>  protect  the  person  of  Buonaparte  from  any  unforeseen  attack. 

Cte  palace  alone  dried  up  more  than  half  the  resource  of  my  100,000 


•  We  have  been  much  struck  by  the  close  accordance  of  the  details  given  by 
OBch£,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  many  of  the  transactions,  and  had  an  intimate 
do wl edge  of  them  all,  with  the  account  which  is  to  he  found  in  Bivuigton*s 
Jinaai  Register  for  1800;  a  work  which  was  compiled  before  the  appearance  of 
itse  Memoirs* 
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francs,  which  were  monthly  available.  In  fact,  I  was  by  that  meat* 
very  accurately  apprized  of  all  that  was  important  for  me  to  know ; 
and  I  was  enabled,  reciprocally,  to  control  the  information  of  the 
secretary,  by  that  of  Josephine,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  the  secre- 
tary."    Vol.  I.  p.  161. 

The  violence  of  Buonaparte's  temper  is  forcibly  pourtrayed 
by  many  anecdotes,  some  of  which  must  be  true.  Though  owing 
his  elevation  in  a  great  degree  to  the  exertions  of  Lucien*  as 
President  of  the  Council  o?  Five  Hundred,  their  communica- 
tion soon  afterwards  was  interrupted  by  scenes  of  intemperate 
quarrelling.  On  one  occasion,  Xucien  threw  on  his  brother's 
desk  his  portfolio  of  Minister,  and  disclaimed  all  future  con- 
nection with  "  such  a  despot."  Buonaparte,  equally  exaspe- 
rated, called  his  aides-de-camp  on  duty,  and  turned  out  the 
citizen  who  had  forgotten  the  respect  due  to  the  First  Consul. 
Lucien  soon  after  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Madrid. 
On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  Fouche  found  the  First  Consul  grasping  and 
twisting  the  despatch,  while  he  walked  about  the  room  with  a 
hurried  manner  and  a  haggard  air.  '"  What,"  said  he,  "  an 
Emperor  not  in  safety  in  the  midst  of  his  guards ! "  Fouche 
pointedly  drew  his  attention  to  the  difference  of  habits  in  the 
south  of  Europe ;  but  Buonaparte  dwelt  upon  his  own  similar 
danger,  and  his  thoughts  plainly  reverted  to  his  escape  from 
the  infernal  machine.  "  He  gave  vent  to  his  passion  in  ejacu- 
lations, stamping  of  the  foot,  and  short  fits  of  rage.  I  never 
beheld  so  stnking  a  scene." 

By  a  Court  intrigue  the  administration  of  Police  was  soon 
afterwards  annexed  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Fouch£ 
Teceived  his  dismissal.  The  reserve  of  money  belonging  to 
the  account  of  secret  management,  which  he  transferred  to 
the  First  Consul  on  retiring,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  nearly  2400,000  francs ;  of  this  Buonaparte  presented  him 
with  one  half. 

Though  nominally  unengaged  in  administration,  Fouch6 
still  received  occasional  employment ;  and  in  1 802,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  Commission  to  treat  with  the  Swiss  deputies. 
He  was  an  observer  of  politics,  and  frequently  was  in  open 
communication  with  Buonaparte;  enough  so  to  condemn 
what  he  terms  "  his  imprudent  interview"  with  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  and  that  act  of  "  exaggeration*  indignation  and  rage," 
the  arrest  of  all  English  travellers,  which  he  justly  stigmatizes 
as  an  unprecedented  violence  against  the  Rights  of  nations. 
The  following  is  his  account  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghient— 

"  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  mission  of 
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Caulincourt  and  Ordener  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  but  when  I  was 
informed .  that  the  telegraph  had  just  announced  the  arrest  of  the 
Prince,  and  that  the  order  to  transfer  him  from  Strasbourg  to  Paris 
was  given,  I  foresaw  the  catastrophe,  and  I  trembled  for  the  life  of 
the  noble  victim.  I  hurried  to  Malmaison,  where  the  First  Consul 
then  was ;  it  was  the  29th  Ventose,  (20th  March  1 804).  I  arrived 
there  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  found  him  in  a  state  of 
agitation,  walking  by  himself  in  the  park.  I  entreated  permission  to 
•ay  a  word  to  him  about  the  great  events  of  the  day.  "  I  see,"  said 
he,  "what  brings  you;  I  am  about  this  day  to  strike  a  great  and 
necessary  blow."  I  represented  to  him  that  France  and  Europe 
Would  be  roused  against  him,  if  he  did  not  supply  undeniable  proof 
that  the  Duke  had  conspired  against  his  person  at  Ettenheim. 
"What  necessity  is  there  for  proof?"  he  exclaimed :  "  Is  he  not  a 
Bourbon,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  of  them."  I  persisted  in 
offering  arguments  of  policy  calculated  •  to  silence  the  reasons  of 
•tate.  But  all  in  vain ;  he  concluded  by  impatiently  telling  me, 
tt  Have  not  you  and  your  friends  told  me  a  thousand  times,  that  I 
should  conclude  by  becoming  the  General  Monk  of  France,  and  by 
Restoring  the  Bourbons  ?  Very  well !  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
way  of  retreating.  What  stronger  guarantee  can  I  give  to  the  Revo- 
lution, which  you  have  cemented  by  the  blood  of  a  king  ?  It  is, 
betides,  indispensible  to  bring  things  to  a  conclusion ;  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  plots ;  I  must  imprint  terror  or  perish."  In  saying  these 
hit  words,  which  left  nothing  more  to  hope,  he  had  approached 
.the  castle ;  I  saw  M.  de  Tallyrand  arrive,  and  a  moment  after  the 
two  consuls,  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun.  I  regained  my  carriage,  and 
Wintered  my  own  house  in  a  state  of  consternation. 

u  The  next  day  I  learned,  that  after  my  departure  a  council  had 

been  held,  and  that  Savary  had  proceeded  at  night  to  the  execution  of 

fc  unfortunate  victim ;  atrocious  circumstances  were  quoted.   Savary 

tod  revenged  himself,  it  was  reported,  of  having  missed  his  prey  in 

Normandy,  where  he  had  flattered  himself  with  having  ensnared,  by 

"wans  of  the  net-work  of  the  conspiracy  of  Georges,  the  Duke  de 

ftm'  and  the  Count  d*  Artois,  whom  he  would  have  more  willingly 

Sterificed  than  the  Duke  d'Enghien.    Real  assured  me  that  he  was  so 

tittle  prepared  for  the  nocturnal  execution,  that  he  had  departed  in 

4e  morning  to  go  to  the  Prince  at  Vincennes,  expecting  to  conduct 

Mm  to  Malmaison,  and  conceiving  that  the  First  Consul  would  finish 

ftp  affair  in  a  magnanimous  manner.     But  a  coup  if  Hat  appeared 

indispensible  to  impress  Europe  with  terror,  and  eradicate  all  the 

jperms  of  conspiracy  against  his  person. 

"*  Indignation,  which  I  had  foreseen,  broke  out  in  the  most  san- 
fmnary  manner.  I  was  not  the  person  who  hesitated  to  express 
mmself  with  the  least  restraint  respecting  this  violence  against  the 
rights  of  nations  and  humanity.  "  It  is  more  than  a  crime,"  I  said, 
w  it  is  a  political  fault ;"  words  which  I  record  because  they  have 
been  repeated  and  attributed  to  others."    Vol.  I.  p.  263. 

Buonaparte  was  now  Emperor ;  the  Imperial  power  was 
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hereditary  in  his  family,  hut  having  no  issue  male,  he  might 
adopt  the  children  or  grand-children  of  his  brothers.  Welt 
may  Pouche*  say,  that  the  "  domestic  situation"  which  he 
here  presents  us,  requires  the  pen  of  ^  Suetonius !  Are  we 
to  believe  the  disgusting  tale,  or  to  attribute  it  to  the  malig- 
nity of  the  writer's  imagination. 

"  For  a  long  time  Napoleon  was  convinced,  notwithstanding  the 
artifices  of  Josephine,  that  she  would  never  give  him  any  progeny* 
This  situation  was  calculated  sooner  or  later  to  tire  the  patience 
of  the  founder  of  a  great  empire,  in  all  the  vigour  of  his  age* 
Josephine,  therefore,  found  herself  between  two  rocks ;  infidelity 
and  divorce.  Her  anxieties  and  alarms  had  increased  since  his 
accession  to  the  consulship  for  life,  which  she  knew  was  only  a  step- 
ping stone  to  the  empire.  In  the  interim,  mortified  by  her  sterility, 
she  conceived  a  plan  for  substituting  her  daughter  Hortense  in  th$ 
affection  of  her  husband,  who  already,  in  a  sensual  point  of  view, 
was  escaping  from  her,  and  who,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  himself  born 
again  in  a  son,  might,  break  the  knot  which  united  him  to  her;  it 
would  not  have  been  without  pain.  On  one  side,  habit;  on  the  ' 
other,  the  amiable  temper  of  Josephine,  and  a  kind  of  superstition, 
seemed  to  secure  to  her  for  ever  the  attachment,  or  at  least  the 
attentions,  of  Napoleon ;  but  great  subject  for  inquietude  and  anxiety 
did  not  the  less  exist.  The  preservative  naturally  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Josephine ;  she  was  even  little  impeded  in  the  execution 
of  her  plan, 

"  Hortense,  when  young,  had  felt  a  great  dislike  to  the  husband  of 
her  mother ;  she  indeed  detested  him :  but  by  degrees,  time,  age,  and 
the  halo  of  glory  which  surrounded  Napoleon,  and  his  attentions  to 
Josephine,  induced  Hortense  to  pass  from  the  extreme  of  antipathy 
to  adoration.  Without  being  handsome,  she  was  witty,  sparkling, 
replete  with  graces  and  talents.  She  pleased ;  and  the  liking  became 
so  animated  on  both  sides,  that  it  was  sufficient  for  Josephine  to 
affect  the  air  of  being  maternally  pleased,  and  afterwards  to  shut  her 
eyes  upon  the  matter,  in  order  to  secure  her  domestic  triumph. 
The  mother  and  daughter  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  the  heart  of 
this  haughty  man.  When,  according  to  the  mother's  views,  the  tree 
began  to  bear  fruit,  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  masking,"  by  a  sud- 
den marriage,  an  intrigue  which  already  began  to  reveal  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  the  courtiers.  Hortense  would  have  willingly  given  her  hand 
to  Duroc  :  but  Napoleon,  looking  to  the  future,  and  calculating 
from  that  time  the  possibility  of  an  adoption,  wished  to  concentrate 
in  his  own  family,  by  a  double  incest,  the  intrigue  to  which  he  was 
about  to  be  indebted  for  all  the  charms  of  paternity.  Thence  the 
union  of  his  brother  Louis  and  Hortense — a  melancholy  union,  ana 
which  ended  in  rending  the  veil  of  deception- 
.  "  Mean  time  the  wishes  of  all  parties,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  new  husband,  were,  at  first,  auspiciously  fulfilled.  Hortense 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  took  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  on  whom 
Napoleon  lavished  marks  of  tenderness,  of  which  he  was  not  believed 
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'hie.    Tliis  child  came  forward  in  the  most  charming  man- 
by  its  features  alone  doubly  interested  Napoleon  at  the 
s  accession  to  the  empire.     No  doubt  he  designed  him 
■»  in  his  heart  as  his  adopted  son."     Vol.  I.  p.  269. 

myself  in  this  child ! — this  boy  will  be  worthy 
he  may  even  surpass  me ! "  were  some  of 
;  sessions.      His  hopes  were  early  destroyed 
.  which  carried  off  its  victim  suddenly,  and 
iirks,  that  he  "  never  saw   Napoleon  a  prey  to 
■jy  more  concentrated  grief." 
i.  nough  not  unsusceptible  of  the  attractions  of  women, 
no    sentiment  ever  appears  to  have  mingled  in  Buonaparte's 
anxours.     Fouche  has  related  an  amusing  anecdote,  which,  in 
order  of  time,  we  should  have  noticed  before  the  last.     While 
at  3VIilan,  the  First  Consul  had  been  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
ft  celebrated  Opera  singer,  and  had  commissioned  Berthier  to 
iresLt  with  and  transport  her  to  Paris.     Her  establishment  was 
sufficiently  splendid,  1 3,000  francs  per  month.   To  avoid  scan- 
dal, and  to  escape  the  jealous  vigilance  of  Josephine,  Buona- 
parte's visits  were  abrupt  and  clandestine  ;  and  the  haughty 
wui  impassioned  Italian  felt  but  little  honoured  by  an  attach- 
ment of  which  her  lover  avowed  himself  to  be  ashamed. 
"*ough  invulnerable  in  the  field  of  Mars,  Buonaparte  under- 
cut the  common  lot  of  mortals  in  that  of  Venus,  and  his  frail 
flu  stress  atoned  for  his  inattention  in  the  embraces  of  Rode, 
*  violin  player. 

<€  While  these  intrigues  were  going  on,  Buonaparte  one  day  told 
toe  that  he  was  astonished,  with  my  acknowledged  ability,  that  I  did 


JJ*&n,  muffled  up  in  a  gray  great  coat,  often  issues,  on  dark  nights, 
™*n  a  back  door  of  the  Thuilleries,  accompanied  by  a  single  atten- 
tat, mounts  a  shabby  vehicle,  and  proceeds  to  ferret  out  a  certain 

Signora  G ;  that  little  man  is  yourself;    and  the  misjudging 

vocalist  sacrifices  her  fidelity  to  you  in  favour  of  Rode,  the  violin- 
jfoyer."     At  these  words  the  Consul,  turning  his  back  upon  me  and 
remaining  silent,  rang  the  bell,  and  I  withdrew.      An  aide-de-camp 
was  commissioned  to  perform  the  part  of  a  black  eunuch  to  the  un- 
fiuthful  fair  one,  who  indignantly  refused  to  submit  to  the  regulations 
of  the  seraglio.   She  was  first  deprived  of  her  establishment  ancf  pen- 
sions, in  hope  of  reducing  her  to  terms  by  famine ;  but  deeply  in  love 
with  Rode,  she  remained  inflexible,  and  rejected  the  most  brilliant 
offers  of  the  Pylades  Berthier.      She  was  then  compelled  to  quit 
Paris ;  she  first  retired  into  the  country  with  her  lover ;  but  after- 
wards both  made  their  escape,  and  went  to  Russia  to  recruit  their 
iortune."    Vol.  I.  p.  300. 
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Immediately  on  his  elevation  to  the  Imperial'  dignity, 
.Buonaparte  re-appointed  Fouche  to  the  Ministry  of  Police, 
>and  on  the  creation  of  the  new  Nobility,  invested  him  with 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Otranto.  Of  the  machinery  of  his  office 
he  does  not  tell  us  enough  to  satisfy  curiosity,  though  amply 
enough  to  convince  us  of  the  iniquity  and  baseness  which 
conducted  it.  He  had  salaried  spies  in  all  ranks  and  orders 
of  both  sexes,  at  1,000  or  2,000  francs  per  month,  according 
to  their  services.  Their  Reports  were  delivered  in  writing, 
and  were  laid  before  the  Emperor  every  three  months,  both 
in  order  to  prevent  any  double  employment,  and  also  that 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  State  might  receive  fitting  re- 
ward either  by  pay  or  places.  In  the  department  of  foreign 
Police,  individuals  were  purchased  or  pensioned  and  com- 
missioned to  reside  in  eacn  principal  town.  The  State  pri- 
sons, the  gendarmerie,  the  granting  of  passports,  were  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Police,  and  save  the  Old  man 
of  the  Mountain,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Rosy 
Cross,  no,  single  person  ever  appears  to  have  wielded  such 
terrific  secret  engines  as  Fouch6.  This  establishment  ne- 
cessarily demanded  several  millions,  which  were  provided  by 
means  equally  good  and  honourable  with  the  object  which 
they  were  destined  to  support ;  namely,  by  taxes  on  gam- 
bling and  prostitution.  Perrein,  the  officer,  superintendent- 
general  of  gaining  houses,  extended  his  paternal  care  over  all 
the  chief  towns  of  the  empire,  and  farmed  the  receipts  for 
a  rent  of  14  millions  yearly,. besides  a  payment  to  the  Mi- 
nister of  Police  of  3,000  francs  per  day.  So  unlimited  was 
the  power  of  this  corrupt  and  debasing  espionage,  that  where- 
ever  four  persons  had  met  together,  eyes  and  ears  in  the  pay  of 
louche  were  believed  to  be  present,  and  there  was  not  a 
hearth  in  Paris,  perhaps,  nor  many  within  the  borders  of 
France,  into  which  his  agents  did  not  in  some  form  or  other 
insinuate  themselves. 

At  his  Coronation,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
Pope,  Buonaparte,  with  his  own  hands,  placed  the  crown  on 
his  own  head.  On  visiting  Italy  for  the  same  purpose,  he 
ivas  so  forcibly  struck  by  the  magnificence  of  Genoa  and  the 
delices  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is, 
indeed,  worth  a  war."  The  descent  upon  England  was  now 
the  great  object  of  his  thoughts.  To  land  seemed  his  only 
difficulty :  this  once  accomplished,  London  was  a  sure  prey, 
and  there  a  popular  party  would  easily  be  raised  to  destroy 
the  Government.  "  All  our  secret  information,"  adds  Fouche, 
"  shows  us  the  feasibility  of  it."  Yet  a  few  pages  farther, 
however,  he  admits  that  the  invasion  of  Bavaria,  with  which 

13 
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&e  -Austridns  *  commenced  the  new  continental  war,  was 
"  a  fortunate  diversion,"  for  the  Emperor ;  that "  it  saved 
his  maritime  honour,  and  probably  preserved  him  from  a 
disaster  which  would  have  destroyed  both  himself  and  his 
nascent  Empire.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  these  passages, 
for  Eouch6  plainly  considered  the  channel  to  be  impassable. 
It  ib  worth  while  to  see  what  were  Buonaparte's  objects  in 
England. 

c<  It  was  a  revolution  in  earnest  which  Buonaparte  wished  to 
effect  in  England ;  he  thirsted  with  a  desire  to  strangle  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  liberty  of  parliamentary  discussion.  Induced 
to  wish  for  the  moment  when  he  could  behold  that  island  in  her  turn 
delivered  up  to  the  horrors  of  a  political  revolution,  he  sent  envoys 
there,  who  deceived  him  as  to  his  actual  condition.  I  told  him  a 
hundred  times,  that  England  was  as  powerful  by  the  effect  of  her 
^stitutions  as  of  her  naval  force ;  but  he  preferred  believing  the  repre- 
*fc*xtations  of  interested  spies.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  causing  internal 
dissensions  to  explode,  that  during  the  year  181 1,  he  chiefly  occupied 
niirtself  with  the  project  of  entirely  excluding  English  commerce 
from  the  Continent.  His  emissaries  did  not  fail  to  attribute  the  dis- 
tress of  the  manufactures  in  that  kingdom  to  the  continental  blockade, 
te  Well  as  the  numerous  bankruptcies,  which,  during  the  course  of 
that  same  year,  struck  deadly  blows  at  the  stability  of  English  credit. 
!Phey  announced  the  approximation  of  serious  tumults ;  and  main- 
lined that  England  could  not  much  longer  support  a  state  of  war, 
*hich  cost  her  more  than  fifty  millions  sterling. 

'*  In  fact,  tumultuous  meetings  of  work-people  without  work  broke 
out  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  mutineers  assembled  in  organized 
bodies,  burnt  or  destroyed  the  looms,  and  committed  all  kinds  of 
excess.  They  described  themselves  to  be  under  the  orders  of  a  Cap- 
tei**  Ludd,  an  imaginary  personage,  whence  they  derived  the  name  of 
Lviddites.  The  Emperor  considered  this  in  the  light  of  a  national 
^ound,  which  it  was  his  policy  to  enlarge,  like  that  of  Ireland.  In  a 
&ort  time,  indeed,  the  system  of  insurrection  extended  its  sphere  of 
action,  and  involved  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Derby  and  Lei- 
cester. It  was  affirmed  in  the  cabinet  of  Napoleon,  that  persons  of 
tote  were  not  strangers  to  the  commotion,  and  were  even  its  insti- 
gators."    Vol.  II.  p.  65. 

Hack  was  corrupted  and  surrendered  Ulm.  Almost  all  the 
Austrian  staff-officers  were  virtually  gained  over  to  the 
French,  and  the  Coalition  melted  away.  But  the  great 
disaster  at  Trafalgar  checked  Buonaparte's  joy.  He  was 
a>on  the  Vienna  road  when  the  fatal  despatch  arrived. 
Berthier  who  was  seated  at  the  same  table  with  him,  read  it 
fast,  but  not  daring  to  present  it  openly,  he  pushed  it  gra- 
dually with  his  elbow  under  his  eyes.  Buonaparte  hastily 
gWed  through  its  contents,  and  starting  up  full  of  rage, 
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erfed, "  I  cannot  be  evfrry  where ! "  His  agitation  was  ex* 
treme,  and  Berthier  despaired  of  tranquillizing  him. 
:  It  was  oh  the  death  of  Hortense's  boy  that  Buonaparte  is 
said  to  have  first  thought  of  his  divorce  from  Josephine,  who 
already,  as  it  seems,  might  have  sued  for  a  restitution  of  con- 
jugal rights.  Fouch6  either  prompted  or  seconded  his  incli- 
nation by  a  written  memoir,  suggesting  the  necessity  of 
another  marriage ;  and  then  having  sounded  and  discovered 
the  Emperor's  intentions,  he  took  upon  himself,  unbidden,  to 
communicate  them  to  Josephine.  She  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  profound  agitatidn ;  and  on  the  following  day  a 
passionate  and  affecting  explanation  took  place  between,  the 
principals.  Buonaparte  disowned  Fouche,  but  refused  to 
accede  to  Josephine's  request  for  his  dismissal.  She  then 
proposed  a  fictitious  pregnancy ;  but  the  wily  Minister  had 
anticipated  even  the  resource,  and  she  was  forced  ttf  relin- 
quish it,  when  Buonaparte  showed  her  from  the  Police  reports; 
that  the  possibility  of  such  a  fraud  had  already  been  bruited 
abroad.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  successful  termination 
of  the  campaign  at  Wagram,  that  Buonaparte's  resolution  was 
•finally  avowed ;  and  when  he  informed  Josephine  of  it  at  a  tete 
a  tete  dinner,  she  fainted  away.  The  new  marriage  was  the 
forerunner  of  Fouche's  second  disgrace.  The  particulars 
which  he  gives  of  the  avant  negociations  with  the  Courts  of 
l?etersburgh  and  Vienna,  are  full  of  interest ;  but  we  have^ 
not  room  to  extract  them.  It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  show 
Fouch6's  individual  feeling :  "  Gifted  with  what  is  called 
tact,  I  had  a  secret  presentiment  that  my  ministerial  power 
.would  not  long  survive  the  new  order  of  things."  "  I  was  also 
firmly  convinced,  that  he  would  never  pardon  my  having,  of 
myself,  raised  an  army,  forced  the  English  to  reimbark,  and 
saved  Belgium."  He  had  done  still  more,  he  had  employed 
an  agent  without  Buonaparte's  knowledge,  to  sound  the. 
English  minister  as  to  peace.  The  Emperor  was  similarly^ 
employed  at  tfie  same  time;  and  the  Marquis  Welleslex 
suspecting  treachery  from  the  double  propositions,  refused, 
both  of  them.  Buonaparte  unravelled  the  mystery,  and  taxed' 
Fouche  in  full  Council,  with  making  peace  and  war  without 
his  privity.  He  was  peremptorily  dismissed,  and  replaced  by 
Savary.  The  following  were  his  consolation  under  dis- 
grace:— 

u  I  should  certainly  have  made  a  prediction  rather  premature,  bv 
recalling  the  words  of  the  prophet:  « In  forty  days,  Nineveh  shall, 
be  destroyed;'  but  I  might  have  predicted,  with  confidence,  that 
in  less  than  four  years  the  empire  of  Napoleon  would  no  longer  exist;** 
V«L  I.  p.  357. 
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•  u  I  confess,  that  there  never  was  a  more  despotic  police  than  that 
whose  sceptre  I  grasped ;  hut  will  you  not  also  admit  that  there 
never  was  a  more  protecting  police  under  a  military  governmerit ; 
more  adverse  to  violence ;  more  gentle  hi  the  means  by  which  it 
pervaded  the  secret  recesses  of  domestic  life,  and  the  operation  >of 
which  was  less  obnoxiously  obvious  ?  Will  ydu  not,  therefore,  admit, 
that  the  Duke  of  Otranto  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  skilful  and 
the  most  moderate  of  all  Napoleon's  ministers  ?"•    Vol.  II.  p.  2. 

"  During  my  recent  humiliations,  and  during  my  great  misfortunes, 
can  I  forget  that  I  was  once  the  supporter  and  supervisor  of  an  im* 
mense  empire;  that  my  disapprobation  only  endangered  its  sub- 
sistence; and  that  it  ran  the  risk  of  tumbling  to  pieces  whenever  I 
withdrew  my  sustaining  hand  ?  Can  I  forget,  that  if  by  the  effect  of 
a  great  re-action,  and  of  a  revolution  which  I  foresaw,  I  again  re- 
possessed myself  of  the  scattered  elements  of  so  much  greatness  and 
power,  that  the  whole  vanished  like  a  dream  ?  Yet,  nevertheless,  I 
was  considered  as  far  superior,  in  consequence  of  my  long  expe- 
rience—I  may  add,  perhaps  of  my  sagacity — td  all  those,  who,  during 
the  catastrophe,  suffered  the  power  to  escape."    Vol.  II.  p.  3. 

An  Imperial  decree  in  1813,  constituted  Fouch6  Governor 
of  Rome.  Before  he  set  off,  Buonaparte  demanded  all  his 
secret  correspondence'  and  confidential  orders.  These  he 
concealed  before  the  arrival  of  Berthier,  and  the  commission 
which  was  sent  to  obtain  them ;  and  having  amused  the 
messengers  by  the  surrender  and  examination  of  some  unim- 
portant documents,  he  sent  them  back  to  meet  the  tkge  of 
Buonaparte,  who  instantly  pronounced,  that  they  had  been 
tricked,  that  they  were  imbecilles,  that  Berthier  was  no  better 
than  an  old  woman,  and  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
mystified  by  the  craftiest  man  in  the  Empire. 

"  The  next  day  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  concerted, 
my  plan,  I  hastened  to  Saint  Cloud,  and  there  presented  myself  to 
the  grand  marechal  of  the  palace.     *  Here  I  am,'  said  I  to  Duroc  ^ 

*  I  am  prompted  "by  the  most  urgent  interest,  to  see  the  Emperor 
without  delay,  and  to  prove  to  mm,  that  I  am  very  far  from  de- 
serving his  cruel  mistrust,  and  unjust  suspicion.    Tell  him,  I  entreat 
you,  that  I  am  waiting  in  your  closet,  till  he  deigns  to  grant  me 
a  few  minutes  audience.'     <  I  will  go  instantly,'  replied  Duroc,  *  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  have  mixed  a  little  toater  tvith  your 
yiine**     Such  was  the  exact  phrase  he  used,  and  it  squared  with  the 
idea  which  I  wished  to  give  him  of  my  deportment.     Duroc,  return- 
ing, took  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  forward,  and  left  me  in  the 
Emperor  s  closet.     From  the  first  aspect  and  deportment  of  Napo- 
leon, I  guessed  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.    Without  giving  me 
time  to  say  a  single  word,  he  embraced  me,  flattered  me,  and  went 
even  so  far  as  to  testify  a  kind  of  repentance  for  the  dissatisfaction 
he  had  expressed  with  regard  to  me;  then,  with,  an  accent  which 
aeemed  to  say  that  he  himself  offered  me  a  pledge  of  reconciliation, 
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he  concluded  by  requiring,  and,  in  short,  demanding  his  correspon- 
dence* *  Sire,*  I  replied  with  a  determined  tone,  'I  have  burnt  it.' 
*  That  is, not  true;  J  must  have  it,'  replied  he,  with  compressed 
vehemence  and  anger.  cIt  is  reduced  to  ashes' — «  Withdraw!' 
These  words  were  pronounced  with  a  scowling  motion  of  the  head, 
and  a  withering  look.  *  But,  Sire' — '  Withdraw,  I  say !  *  This  was 
repeated  with  such  emphasis  as  to  dissuade  me  from  staying.  I  held 
ready  in  my  hand  a  brief  memorial,  which  I  laid  on  the  table  as 
I  retired ;  an  action  which  I  accompanied  with  a  respectful  bow. 
The  emperor,  bursting  with  anger,  seized  the  paper,  and  tore  it  to 
pieces."    Vol.  II.  p.  18. 

To  the  farther  threats  of  the  Emperor,  Fouche  returned, 
through  Berthier,  the  following  raply:— "  Tell  him,  that 
I  have  been  accustomed,  for  these  nve-and-twenty  years,  to 
sleep  with  my  head  on  the  scaffold;  that  I  know  the  extent 
of  his  power,  but  that  I  do  not  fear  it;  and  add,  that  if  he 
wishes  to  make  a  Strafford  of  me,  he  is  at  full  liberty  so  to 
do."  The  resemblance  of  this  ex-Sir  Richard  Birnie,  to  the 
wronged  and  murdered  Wentworth,  cannot  fail  to  occur  to 
every  reader.  Discretion,  however,  mingled  with  his  valour ; 
and  after  really  sending,  or  perhaps  only  mentally  framing 
this  magnanimous  message,  he  took  post  for  the  frontiers,  and 
sought  refuge  in  Florence.  Even  here  he  considered  himself 
unsafe,  and  he  embarked  at  Leghorn  for  America.  But  oh ! 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion !  a  violent  sea-sickness,  which 
"  loaded  his  bosom  and  tore  his  entrails/'  drove  him  again 
on  land,  and  induced  him  to  refuse  the  generous  offer  of  an 
English  captain,  who  promised  to  convey  him  to  our  island, 
assuring  him,  "  at  the  same  time,  such  attention  and  an- 
tidotes, as  would  secure,  him  against  the  return  of  sea- 
sickness." 

He  now  resolved  to  commit  himself  to  the  protection  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  Elise,  Buonaparte's  sister.  Through  her. 
he  forwarded  a  penitential  letter  to  the  Thuilleries,  offered  to. 
exchange  his  papers  for  an  indemnity  for  all  past  acts  exe- 
cuted under  Buonaparte's  •  orders,  and  requested  permission 
to  retire  to  Aix.  The  bargain  was  readily  struck,  and  Fouche 
was  again  out  of  danger. 

Ennui  pursued  him  to  his  retirement;  and  a  feeling,  which 
he  well  describes  as  "  the  inveterate  custom  and  desire  to 
know  every  thing,"  still  haunted  him.  To  gratify  this 
craving  he  arranged  a  regular  correspondence,  and  established 
a  sort  of  counter-police.  By  this  he  learned  the  particular* 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  King  of  Holland,  Lucien,  and  of  Pauline 
Borghese,  the  favourite  sister  of  Buonaparte. .  Fouche  de- 
scribes Pauline  as  beautiful,  full  of  levity,  inconsistency  and 
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tail  ty  of  morals,  without  talent,  but  not  without  some  "smart- 
was  and  information.  She  was  first  married  to  Le  Clerc, 
fhorn  she  hated ;  and  being  ill,  and  refusing  to  follow  her 
husband  on  his  expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  she  was  carried, 

r'apoleon's  orders,  in  a  litter  on  board  the  admiral's  ship. 
Le  Clerc's  death  she  returned  to  Paris ;  and  here  her 
shameless  and  unmeasured  profligacy  for  awhile  impaired 
her  health,  but  the  remedies  to  which  she  was  compelled  to 
have  recourse  seemed  to  increase  her  beauty.  The  rest  must 
be  told  by  Fouche  himself.  It  is  a  companion  piece  to  the 
tale  of  Hortense. 

"  Desiring  nothing  but  unrestrained  and  unlimited  enjoyment, 
hut  dreading  her  brother  and  his  rough  severity,  Pauline  formed 
a  project,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  her  women,  of  subjecting 
Napoleon  to  the  full  dominion  of  her  charms.  She  employed  so 
touch  art,  and  so  much  refinement  for  the  purpose,  that  her  triumph 
w»a  complete.  Such  was  the  intoxication  of  the  despot,  that  more 
than  once  his  familiars  heard  him  exclaiming,  on  emerging  from  one 
°^  his  fits  of  transport,  that  his  sister  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
beautiful,  and,  in  short,  the  Venus  of  the  age.  Her  beauty,  how- 
e^er,  was  only  of  a  masculine  description.  But  let  us  lay  aside 
«*ese  portraits,  which  are  more  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Suetonius  and 
Aretin,  than  of  the  graving  tool  of  history.  Voluptuous  chateau  de 
fteuitty  !  magnificent  palace  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore !  if  your 
walls,  like  those  of  the  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  could  reveal 
tke  truth,  what  licentious  scenes  would  you  not  depict  in  characters 
°f  exaggerated  size ! 

€4  For  more  than  a  year  the  infatuation  of  the  brother  for  the 

ffeter  maintained  its  dominion,  although  unaccompanied  by  passion ; 

*  feet,  no  other  passion  but  that  of  dominion  and  conquest  oould 

*&aster  that  haughty  and  warlike  spirit.     When,  after  the  battle  of 

^a^ram,  and  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Napoleon  returned  in  triumph  to 

Paris,  preceded  by  the  report  of  his  approaching  divorce  with 

Josephine,  he  went  that  very  day  to  his  sister,  who  was  in  a  state  of 

agitation,  and  the  most  conscious  anticipation  of  his  return.     Never 

tad  she  displayed  so  much  love  and  adoration  for  her  brother. 

I  beard  her  say  on  that  very  day,  for  she  was  not  aware  that  there 

*asany  mystery  to  be  preserved  towards  me,  "  Why  do  we  not  rule 

in  Egypt?  We  might  then  act  like  the  Ptolemies  ;  I  might  divorce 

my  husband,  and  marry  my  brother.'     I  knew  her  to  be  too  unin- 

tiructed  to  conceive  such  an  idea  herself,  and  immediately  detected 

in  it  an  ejaculation  of  Napoleon. 

"  The  bitter  and  concentrated  disappointment  which  Pauline  felt 
may  be  conceived,  when  some  months  after  that  time  she  saw 
Maria  Louisa,  adorned  with  all  her  native  frankness,  make  her 
appearance  at  the  nuptial  ceremony,  and  take  her  seat  on  the  throne 
by  the  side  of  Napoleon.  The  imperial  court  then  underwent 
a  thorough  reform  in  its  habits,  its  morals,  and  its  etiquette;  the 
reform  was  complete  and  rigorous.   From  that  moment  the  licentious 
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court  of  Paulinfc  was  deserted;  and  that  -  woman,  who  united  all  thdi 
weaknesses  to  all  the  graces  of  her  sex,  considering  Maria  Louisa 
in  the  light  of  a  fortunate  rival,  conceived  a  mortal  jealousy  against 
her,  and  nourished  the  most  intense  resentment  in  the  recesses  of 
her  heart.  Her  health  was  impaired  by  it.  By  the  advice  of  her. 
physician,  she  had  recourse  to  the  waters  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  as 
well  for  the  purpose  of  recovery,  as  fqr  that  of  escaping  the  ennui  to 
which  she  was  a  prey.  Having  undertaken  her  journey,  she  passed 
the  line  of  direction'  in  which  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa  were 
travelling  towards- the -frontier  of  Holland.  There  compelled  to 
appear  at  the  court  of  the  new  empress,  and  eagerly  seizing  an 
opportunity  of  insulting  her  as  much  as  possible,  she  went  so  far  as 
to  make,  behind  her  back,  while  she  was  passing  through  the  salen, 
k  sign  with  her  two  fingers,  and  that  accompanied  by  an  indecent 
tittering,  which  the  common  people  apply,  in  their  gross  stile  of 
derision,  to  credulous  and  deluded  husbands.  Napoleon,  who  wit- 
nessed and  was  shocked  by  the  impertinence,  which  the  reflection; 
of  the  mirrors  had  even  revealed  to  Maria  Louisa,  never  forgave  hi& 
sister;  she  that  day  .received  an  order  to  withdraw  from,  courts 
From  that  time,  disdaining  submission,  she  preferred  to  live  in, 
exile  and  disgrace,  till  the  period  of  the  events  of  18x4,  a  Per*P$ 
which  restored  her  past  affection,  and  proved  her  fidelity  to  the  mis-, 
fortunes  of  her  brother."     Vol.  II.  p.  34.  * 

The  forced  abdication  of  the  throne  of  Holland  gave 
Fouchd  the  first  idea  of  the  possibility  of  one  day  saving  the 
Empire  by  means  of  an  abdication  imposed  on  him  who 
might,  by  his  extravagance,  compromise  its  prosperity;  and 
this,  was  almost  at  the  moment  in  which  Buonaparte's 
power  appeared  to  be  most  firmly  rooted  by  the  birth  of  a- 
son.  Fouche  informs  us  respecting,  this  event,  that  Maria 
Louisa's  labour  was  horribly  protracted>  that  the  dc-eoucJveur 
Was  bewildered,  that  the  child  was  concluded  to  be  dead, 
and  that  he  was  only  recovered  from  his  lethargy  by  the 
effect  of  the  repeated  discharge  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
He  does  not  appear  to  know,  that  there  is  the  highest  au- 
thority fpr  believing  that  the  lives  both  of  the  mother  and  the 
child  would  have  been  forfeited,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  the  decision. of  Buonaparte  himself. 

On  theeve  of  the  war  with  Russia,  in  the  autumn  of  181 2»  - 
FouchL,  impatient  of  his  exclusion  from  the  theatre  in  which 
were  framing  the  great  events  which  his  sagacity  anticipated, 
obtained  permission  to  reside  on  his  own  estate,  the  Chateau 
de  Ferridres,  about  six  leagues  from  Paris.  Here  he  watched 
the  coming  storm  with  gloomy  foreboding,  and  having 
drawn  ur>  a  memorial,  strongly  representing  the  impolicy  of 
the  war,  he  requested  an  audience  at  the  Thuilleries,  and 
delivered  it  in  perspn.    'He  was  received  not  ungraciously^  • 
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BtipmpJttrte  promised  to  read  his,  memorial,  with  the  previous 
twmpesition  ofi  which,  he  showed  himself  to  be  acquainted, 
to  toe  astonishment  of  Fouche*  who,  for  the  first  time,  per- 
ceited  that  hie  system  of  espionage  had  been  employed  in 
tern,  and  successfully  against  himself.  Buonaparte  adde^ 
ft  fi^w  characteristic  sentences,  "  Hpw  can  I  help  it,  if  an 
«xoeB&  of  power  leads  rte  to  assume  the  dictatorship  of  the 
World  ln  "  My  destiny  is  npt;  accomplished :  I  must  finish 
*iiat  which  is  but  a*  yet  sketched*.  We  must  have  an  Eu- 
ropean code,  an  European  Court  of  cassation;  the  sam$  coi^s* 
the  same  weights  and  measures,  the  same  laws:  I  must 
amalgamate  aa  the  people  of  Europe  into  one,  and  Paris 
must  be  the  Capital  of  the  world.*' 

The  Russian  agent,  Prince  Czernitscheff,  appears  to  have 
fceeirone  of  the  most  able  diplomatists  of  his  time.  Haadt- 
Bome  in  his  'jperson,  and  winning  in  his  address,  he  relied 
orach  upon  his  liaisons  of  gallantry  As  sources  of  information: 
•By  the  treachery  of  a  clerk  of  the  Bureau  des  Mouvemens, 
Who  afterwards  expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaffold,  Czer- 
nitscheff obtained  a  mepaorandum  of  the  intended  movements 
fcf  4he  French  army.  Some  suspicion  arose,  and  the  clerk 
was  arrested.  Czernitscheff  left  Paris  with  precipitation, 
&ftd  hating  five  or  si*  hours  start,  hd  passed  the  bridge  of 
Kehl,  just  as  the  telegraphic  order  for  his  arrest  reached 
Strasburgh.  He  had  not  time  to  destroy  his  papers,  the 
discovery  ef  which  betrayed  an  extensive  amatory-political 
fctarrespondence.  It  also  brought  to  light  an  unsuspected 
fact,  that,  even  from  the  date  of  the  interview  at  Erfurt,  the 
Russian  Cabinet  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  rupture: 
ftpmanzoff  then  justified  his  temporizing  complaisance  to 
Buonaparte  by  the  pointed  and  remarkable  words,  Ilfaut 
4'yser,  We  must  wear  him  out.  • 

1  It  was  not  until  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  which 
succeeded  the  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Wurtchen^  that 
Fouche  was  again  employed,  and  even  then  it  was  plain  that 
Buonaparte's  great  object  was  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from 
Paris,  where  he  dreaded  his  intrigues.  At  Dresden,  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  who  was  at  the  brink  of  a 
rupture  with  Austria,  and,  as  Berthier  described  him,  furious 
With  a  mania  for  war.  Fouche"  then  received  his  appoints 
ment  of  Governor-general  of  Illyria.  At  that  time  he  plainly 
foresaw  the  headlong  downfal  of  his  master,  and  he  wisely 
resolved  "  to  turn  his  new  situation  to  the  advantage  of  the 
State/*7  He  therefore  conceived  the  project  of  a  Regency,  of 
which  himself  was  to  be  member.  [Buonaparte  probably 
suspeeted  hi*  design,  for  when  Illy  rhe  was  lost,  Fouche  was 
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rapidly- transferred r to  Ms  "former  gotermnent  of  Rome,  of 
which  he  had  never  taken  possession.  He  lingered  am  Mb 
journey,  in  order  to  observe  the  course  of  the  events  which 
lie  confidently  anticipated.  At  length,  he  was  ordered  ta 
proceed  to  Naples,  and  there  endeavour  to  secure  the  wa- 
vering fidelity  of  Bfurat.  In  this  dissolute  Capital,  says 
Fonche,  "  I  found  myself  nearly,  if  the  comparison  4e  not  €&n* 
uttered  too  flattering  to  myself  as  Plato  did  at  the  Court -of 
Dionysius."  Would  that  a  medal  had  been  struck  in  com* 
memoration  of  this  act  of  diplomacy ! 

Then  future  ages  with  delight  should  see, 
How  Plato's  and  how  Fouchg's  looks  agree. 

As  events  hastened  to  their  climax,  he  suggested  to  Murat 
the  proclamation,  in  which  he  formally  avowed  that  he  had 
separated  his  arms  from  those  of  Buonaparte,  and  he  obr 
tamed  in  return,  after  Joachim  had  seized  the  Roman  States, 
the  arrears  of  his  salary  for  the  two  Governor-generalships, 
froin  which  he  had  been  driven.  These  amounted  to  170,000 
francs ;  so  that  he  congratulated  himself  upon  being  able  to 
say,  before  leaving  Italy,  that  he  "had  not  tost  his  time 
there  for  nothing.?    . 

Before  proceeding  to  France,  he  dissuaded  Eugene,  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  from  .obeying  Buonaparte's  commands  to 
march  on  the  Vosges ;  he  then  kindly  "  gave  him  some  ad- 
vice/' and  set  off  for  Lyons.  As  he  learned  the  reverses  of 
Soult  at  Orthes,  and  of  Buonaparte  at  Laon,  his  regrets  in- 
creased at  his  inability  to  be  in  Paris  during  the  Revolution, 
which  of  necessity  was  to  be  expected.  He  dared  not 
attempt  the  journey,  for  he  had  reason  to  think  that  secret 
instructions  regarding  himself  were  transmitted  to  each  in- 
dividual Praefect  respectively.  ;:■  \  > 

It  was  in  1809  that  Fouche  admits  he  first  conceived  the 
design  of  dethroning  Buonaparte,,  as  the  only,  means  of  re- 
conciling France  with  Europe,  and  of  bringing  back  a  reasons- 
able  state  of  government.  For  this  purpose  he  entered  into 
secret  negotiation  with  Prince  Metternich,  and  the  Marquis 
WeHesley,  and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Talleyrand,  anxjL 
othfcr  men  of  intrigue.  His  sudden  disgrace  prevented .  the 
ripening  of  the  plan,  arid  "  postponed  for  five  yeafs  the 
subversion  of  the  Imperial  throne."  With  a  recollection  of 
these  intentions,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  the  feelings 
of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  were  most  bitter,  when  he  perceived 
that  he  was  not  allowed  even  a  subordinate  share  of  mischief 
when  the  catastrophe  had  really  arrived.      .  .   , 

But  the  return  of  the  Bourbons:  changed  /the  current  of 
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these  feelings,  -  and  he  exclaims,  in   a  burst  of  nascent 
ttoyalism—  / 

"What  a  position,  just  Heaven,  was  mine!  •  Impelled  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  many  claims  which  I. possessed  to  power,  and 
withheld  by  a  sentiment  of  remorse ;  impressed  at .  the  same  time 
with  the  grandeur,  of  a  spectacle  perfectly  new  to  the  generation 
which  surveyed  it — the  public  entrance  of  a  son  of  France,  who, 
after  being  the  sport  of  fortune  for  twenty-five  years,  reviewed,  in 
the  midst  of  acclamations  and  universal  rejoicing,  the  capital  of  his 
ancestors,  adorned  with  the '  standards .  and .  emblems  of  royalty. 
Moved,  I  confess,  by  the  affecting  picture,  of  royal  affability,  inter- 
mingling with  royalist  intoxication,  I  was  subjugated. by  the  feeling. 
I  neither  dissembled  my  regret  nor  my  repentance ;  I  revealed  them 
in  full. senate,  while  I  urged  the. senators. to  send  a  deputation. to 
S.  A.  R.  Monsieur ;  at  the  same .  time  declaring  myself  unworthy  to 
form  a  part  of  it,  and  of  appearing. in  my  own  person  before  the.  re- 
presentative of  monarchy;  and  withstanding,  to  the  utmost  of. my  . 
influence,  such  of  my  colleagues  as  wished  to. impose  restraints. upon 
the  Bourbons."  Vol.  II.  p.  240. 

He*  then  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  Buonaparte,  acquainting 
him 'with  the  geographical  position  and  political  relation  of 
Elba,  on  which  island  the  ex-Emperor  at  that*  time  resided, 
and:  strongiy  urging  him  to;  emigrate,  as  a  private  individual, 
to  the,  United  States.  :  The  other  was  addressed  to  .the  Comte 
d'Artois,  informing  him  that  he  had  so  written  to  Buona- 
parte, and;  trusting.,  to  the  unquestionable  sagacity  of  that 
Prince,  ?to  determine  therefrom  that,  he  was  no  longer  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  adherents  oi\  Napoleon.  ,  Whether,  or 
account  of  this  Tetter,  or-from  some  other  reason,  he  does. not 
state,  but  the  King  ordered  M.  de  Blacas  to  have  a  con- 
ference with  him.  Touche  talked  but  coldly  with  this  agent, 
not  knowing  how  much  of  Jiis  conversation  might  be  ".dis- 
persed in.  empty  air;"  but  on  the  following  .day-he  sent,  hint 
a  long  letter,  very  shrewdly  believing  that  the  titera  scripta 
must  meet  the  King's  eyes. .  The  furnace  of  the  Revolution 
through  which.  Fouch6  had  passed,  in  all  its  degrees. of 
heat  and  activity,  had  not  been  able  to  dissipate  the  whole, of 
that  courtly  flattery  which  seems  inherent  in  the  composition 
of  a. Frenchman;  and  the  same  voice  which. had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI..  and  had  shouted  Vive  rEmpereur.to 
Buonaparte,  now  whispered  to  the  Monarch  of  the  day,  that 
the  XlXth  century  ought  to  bear  the  name  of  Louis  XVHI. 
as  tbe  XVIlth  bore  that  of  Louis  XIV.  Having;  made  this 
statement,  his  immediate  steps  were  to  decline  forming  one 
of ,'  a  >  counter?revolutiphary  committee,  j  solely  t  because  hje 
^Qjzld'not  do:/".anyi  thing, incapable .ofass^imingt a  dignified 
aii^V*  fctttbut  to?  .give  his  co-operation. to  the  Adherents  of 
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Buofiaparte ;  to  listen  to  innumerable  plans  for  the  dethrone* 
ment  of  the  King,  and  the  proclamation  either  of  another 
dynasty,  or  of  a  Provisional  Republic ;  and  finally,  as  the 
official  organ  of  a  military  party,  to  write  an  offer  of  thfe 
Dictatorship  to  Eugene  Beatiharnois.  Such  having  been  his 
summer  amusements  at  Ferrieres,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Capital,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  he  again  changed  his 
tack,  and  renewed  his  addresses  to  the  Court. 

"  The  king,  by  his  good  pleasure,  had  commissioned  M.  the  Duke 
d'Havre  to  supersede  M.  deBlacas  in  his  confidential  comihanica- 
.tkms  with  me.  The  true  nobility  of  this  nobleman's  character,  as 
rwell  as  his  frank  deportment,  procured  him  my  entire  confidenoe; 
I  opened  my  whole  heart  to  him,  and  found  myself  disposed  to  a 
(freedom  of  communication  which  I  had  never  before  known.  Never 
-had  1,  in  any  moment  of  my  life,  felt  so  little  inclination  to  reserve ; 
never  before  did  I  find  myself  endowed  with  an  eloquence  so  true, 
and  a  sensibility  so  intense,  as  those  which  accompanied  the  recital 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  I  had  been  fatally  induced  to  vote  for- 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  I  can  say  it  with  truth,  that  this  confes- 
sion extorted  from  my  feelings,  was  imbued  at  once  with  remorse 
and  inspiration/'  Vol.  II.  p.  255. 

«  While  thus  confessing  himself,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
a  Minister  of  the  King,  Fouchi  was  in  direct  communication 
-with  theparty  which  was  plotting  the  restoration  of  Buona- 
parte. Even  this,  however,  was  to  be  only  the  prologue  of 
*ome mother  intrigue ;  he  assisted  the  ex-Emperor,  reserving 
in  hi*  own  mind  "  the  intention  of  putting  him  down  after- 
•wards*"  and  considering  him  as  "  nothing  but  a  wora-out 
-afcttm? 

,  Having  entered  into  this  conspiracy,  and  having  induced 
-Muratto  take  unarms,  Fouche,as  soon  as  Buonaparte  landed, 
^apprised  the  King  of  his  danger,  and  offered  to  stop  the  inva- 
sion, provided  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  whole  management 
of  affairs  was  intrusted  to  his  own  hands.  This  modest  pro- 
posal was  declined;  nevertheless,  in  an  interview  with 
Monsieur,  ht  afterwards  declared  his  grief  that  it  was  now 
impossible  to  s«tve  the  King's  cause,  and  exclaimed  as  he 
took  his  leave,  with  "  a  sudden  inspiration  of  hope"— *'  take 
measures  to  save  the  King,  and  I  will  lake  steps  to  save  the 
Monarchy." 

"  Who  could  have  imagined*"  continued  Fouche,  with  kft- 

;  penetrable  gravity,  "  that  after  communications  of  ao  lofty  an 

importance,  there  should  be  almost  immediately  set  on  foot 

against  me  and  against  my  liberty,  a  kind  of  plat?"    The 

-  single  hsartednsss  and  sincerity  of  the  patriot  and  sags  simfy 


ought  to  have  jfrotected  him  from  a  visit  from  the  gendarmes. 
Having  timely  lntoUigence  of  the  intended  arrest,  he,profitecl 
by  machinery  well  fitted  to  a  Minister  of  Police,  a  secret* 
door  «&d  a  ladder,  which  conveyed  hhn  to  the  house  of 
Hortense,  and  there  he  found  himself  ^cnre  in  the  heart;  of 
the  Hite  of  Bonapattista, 

Napoleon  on  re-occupying  the  Thuilleries  again,  installed 
Foucra  Minister  of  Police $  not,  as  he  afterwards  learned, 
from  his  oyer  good  will,  but  induced  by  the  persuasions  of 
Bassano,  Caulaincourt,  and  others,  On,  obtaining  this  ap- 
pointment, Fpuchfi  "  did  not  hesitate  to  request  the  King,  by 
mean?  of  an  agent  on  whom  he  could  rely,  to  permit  him  to 
devote  himself  when  opportunity  occurred,  to  his  service/1 
The  overture  we*  accepted,  and  sanctioned  by  the„  Jkike  of 
Wellington,  Prince  Metternich,  and  Prince  Talleyrand,  His 
eorrespondence  with  MetteTnichwfts  discovered,  Buonaparte 
convened  a  Cc-uncil,  Btated  that  Fouche  was  a  traitor,  thai 
lie  had  proofs  of  it,  and  that  he  was  about  to  have  hinr 
shot.  Every  voice  protested  against  so  violent  a  measuteJ 
Carnot  Observing  that  he  persevered,  replied,  if  It  is  in 
your  power  to  have  Fouche  shot,  W  to-morrow  at  the  same 
nour  your  power  will  have  departed*."  Buonaparte  at  last  con- 
sented to  send  an  emissary  to  Bale  to  unravel  the  plot*  Fouohe' 
apprized  of  this  proceeding,  placed  Metternich^  letter  in  hit 
portfeuiUe,  and,  after  an  audience  with  Buonaparte,  pretending 
to  awaken  to  the  sudden  recollection  of  a  fact  which  he  h$c[ 
fbjgottnn,  from  the  oppression  of  too  much  business,  aid*? 
matted  it  to  hi*  perusal,  with  a  well  feigned  doubt  *§•  to 
Mettemieb's  wish ;  at  die  same  time  implying,  that  he^  b*? 
foved  it  ta  accord  with  his  own,  namely,  that  J}w>naparte 
shoaid  avoid  a  war  with  ail  Europe  by  the  only  mean&  n^ 
in  his  power,  an  abdication  in  favour  of  hi#  £on>  Th?  t^cfc 
succeeded,  and  Buonaparte  was  outrwivte& 
iBuanap^rte  mX  outfox  the  wny.  ^ 

*'  lit  th*  decisive  condition  of  aff|iuis>  my  pasitidn  became  vety 
detieate,  as  well  as  very  difficult ;  I  wished  to  have  nothing  further 
tod*  with  Napoleon;  y#t,  if  he  should  be  victorious,  I  *hoftld  bet 
compelled  to  submit  to  his  yoke,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  France* 
H&ose  calamities  he  would  prolong.  v  On  the  ether  hand,  I  had -en- 
ga^aments  wfth  Louis  XVIII. ;  not  that  I  was  inclined  to  his  reata* 
ration ;  but  prudence  required  that  I  should  procure  for  myself 
before-hand  something  in  the  shape  of  a  guarantee.  My  agents, 
gtofleever,  to  M,  de  B^srnich  and  Lord  Wellington  had  prpmised 
moMnJ;ajn£  and  marvels-  The  generalissimo,  at  least,  expected  {hat 
J  should  provide  him  with  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 

*«  In  the  first  instance—but  the  voice  of  my  country,  ihe  glory  of 
the  French  army  which  appeared  to  me  in  any  other  light  than  that 
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of  the  nation,  in  short,  the  dictates  of  honour  startled  mfe  at  the 
thought,  that  the  word  traitor  might  ever  become  an  appendage  to 
the  name  of  the  Duke  d'Otranto;  arid  my  resolution  remainedTvuh«* 
sullied.  Mean  time,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  what  part  was  to  be  taken 
by  a  statesman,  to  whom  it  is  never  permitted  to  remain  without 
resources?     This  is  the  resolution  I  took.    I  knew  positively  that^ 
the  unexpected  onset  of  Napoleon's  force  would  occur  on  the  i6thw^ 
or  18th,  at  latest;  Napoleon,  indeed,  determined  to  give  battle  on^ 
the,  17th  to    the  English  army,    after  detaching  them  from   thes 
Prussians,  and  marching  to  the  attack  sur  le  venire  of  the  latter  ^ 
He  was  so  much  the  better  justified  in  expecting  success  from  hies 
plan,  since  Wellington,  deceived  from  false  reports,  imagined  it: 
possible  to  delay  the  opening  of  the  campaign  till  the  1st  of  July. 
The  success  of  Napoleon  rested,  therefore,  on  the  success  of  a  sur- 
prise ;  I  took  my  measures  accordingly.     On  the  very  day  of  Napo- 
leon's departure,  I  provided  Madame  D- with  notes,  written  in 

cipher,  disclosing  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  sent  her  off.  -At 
the  same  time  I  occasioned  impediments  on  that  part  of  the  frontier 
which  she  was-  to  pass,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  her  reaching 
the  head-quarters  of  Wellington,  till  after  the  result.  This  is  a  true 
explanation  of  the  inconceivable  supineness  of  the  generalissimo, 
which  occasioned  so  universal  an  astonishment,  and  conjectures  of 
so  opposite  a  description."     Vol.  II.  p.  290. 

On  Buonaparte's  abdication,  Fouche*  became  President 
of  an  Executive  Provisional  Committee  which  proposed 
jpeace  to  the  allies,  and  signified  assent  to  any  Govern- 
ment but  that  of  the  Bourbons.  These  offers  having  been 
rejected,  Fouche*  despatched  "  a  friend;  a  man  of  property/* 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  head  quarters,  withe  two  letters 
sowed  in  the  collar  of  his  coat ;  one  to  the  King,  the  other  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  \  a  second  agent  brought  a  reply  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  he  had  orders  not  to  treat  on 
any  basis  but  the  re-establishment  of  Louis  XVIII.  This 
reply  Fouche  carefully  concealed  from  his  colleagues. 

"  I  hoped,  moreover,  that  by  aiding  Louis  XVIII.  to  remount  the 
throne,  I  should  induce  that  prince  to  detach  some  dangerous  in- 
dividuals from  his  presence,  and  to  make  new  concessions  to  France, 
reserving  to  myself  if  I  could  obtain  nothing,  the  privilege  of  subse- 
quently recurring  to  other  combinations."     Vol.  II.  p*  307. 

"  Such  was  my  position,  that  I  was  obliged  to  have  negotiations 
with  all  parties,  and  compromise  with  all  the  shades  of  opinion 
either  attached  to  my  interest  or  to  that  of  the  state."  Vol.  DL 
p.  308. 

The  King  made  his  public  entry  into  Parisf  and  ho  one 
who  has  paid  attention  to  the  foregoing  narrative  can  be  sur- 
prized at  its  conclusion. 

Foiich6  had  talents:  for  mankind, 
Open  he  was  and  unconfin'd. 
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^'^Tbere'  was  an  universal  exclamation  from  all  parts  of  the 

:sxouhttry'to  the  effect,   that  without  me  there  was  neither 

*  security  for  the  King,  nor  safety  for  France,  and  that  all 

"parties  had  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  necessity  of 

-'continuing  me  in  office/'     One  who  had  corresponded  so 

-largely  and  so  indiscriminately  was  quite  certain  to  strike 

into  some  old  track.    Whatever  occurred  he  pursued,  and 

"-  therefore  we  were  prepared  for  the  denouement,  that  "  in  so 

deplorable  a  conjuncture,  I  did  not  withhold  from  my  coun- 

^-try  the  benefit1  of  my  labour  and  exertion/' 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Memoirs  before  us  terminate. 

'We  are  promised  a  continuation ;  and  unless  the  prosecution 

J  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  prevents  the  fulfilment  of 

"~  this  promise,  we  shall  probably  learn  the  particulars  of  the 

last  five  years  of  Fouche^s  eventful  life,  and  we  may  then  be 

~~able  to  prbnenmce  with  entire  certainty  upon  the  authenticity 

of  any  part  or  the  whole  of  this  publication. 
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If  we  were  inclined  to  string  a  rosary  of  common-places, 
/and  to  apothegmatize  in  good  set  terms  of  morality,  what 
-food  does  the  title  of  this  little  volume  present  to  our  crav- 
ing! Alexander  and  Jonathan  Wild,  the  Czar. Peter  and 
Thomas  Thumb,  Herod  and  the  Irish  Giant  have  all  in  their 
turns  been  enlarged  by  the  same  appendage  of  honor,  and 
^ike  a  comet  or  a  Highland  laird  have  carried  their  brightest 
'glories  in  their  tails, — But  alas,  "  how  little  are  the  great!" 
in  days  of  yore  no  one  was  deemed  to  possess  the  necessary 
passport  to  this  distinguished  title,  unless  he  had  despatched 
some  thousands  of  his  fellow  creatures  on  the  battle-field  or 
some  hundreds  at  the  new  drop ;  unless  he  had  worked  his 
way  out  of  a  ship-yard  or  a  cow  s  belly ;  unless  he  had  really 
massacred  babes,  or  at  least  looked  big  enough  to  eat  them — 
"but  now— out  on  such  degenerate  times! — We  meet  here 
with  no  less  than  thirteen  greatnesses  in  a  bunch — aye  and 
two  of  them  corporate  bodies — and  they  have  a  poet  to  boot, 
who  magnifies  them  all  in  due  proportion  to  their  respective 
bulks,  and  adjusts  his  measures  to  the  comparative  size  of 
his  subject. 

That  future  ages  may  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  worthies  of 
the  present,  and  that  our  illustrious  contemporaries  may 
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have  the  double  chtace  of  living  to  endless  fame  both  in  ow 

f rages  and  in  those  of  their  Laureate,  we  shall  subjoin  a  cats* 
ogue  of  the  mighty  whom  the  Muse  has  here  celebrated  >— 
They  are,  Graham  the  Man  of  Gas,  and  M'  Adam  the  3k$an 
of  Granite ;  Mrs.  Fry  the  Newgate  L&dy,  and  Mr.  Marti* 
the  Smithfield  Gentleman ;  the  GFeat  Unknown ;  Mr.  Cham- 
pion Dymoke,  arid  Mr.  Clown  Grijnaldi  y  Mi*s  Foote,  am 
the  Steam  Washing  Company ;  the  Secretary  to  the  Begginj 
Society,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster ;  Captah 
Parry,  and  the  Author  of  Peptic  Precepts ;  Mr,  Manage 
Elliston  and  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 

Of  this  motley  grotipe  it  is  hard  to  speak  collectively 
especially  since  each  holds  a  widely  different  place  in  <m= 
esteem,  Mr,  Graham  is  far  above  out  contemplations — T&Mk 
— quoties  in  altos  Nubium  tractus — In  spite  or  our  respect  f^ 
Mr.  M'Adam,  we  cannot  but  wish  that  we  may  always  go* 
tinue  to  trample. his  ways  under  foot,  Mrs*  fry  we  think 
all  my  eye. — Mr.  Martin's  blunt  and  honest  humanity  fc* 
our  heartiest  approbation,  and  we  wish  the  animali  parlet* 
of  St.  Stephen's  would  receive  his  propositions  in  behalf  of  th 
dumb  beasts  with  greater  courtesy.  We  have  peeped  neitbe 
under  the  vizor  of  the  Great  Unknown, :  nor  that  ^of  Mr 
Dymoke.  To  see  Grimaldi  once  again  we  would  trust  all  oui 
eighteen  shirts  to  the  Steam  Washing  Company  5  Dr.Apictus 
Kitchener  and  Mr.  Mendicity  Bodkin  are  associated  in  od 
minds  like  Falstaff  and  Slender,  or  Pharaoh's  fat  and  tai 
kine;  and  as  for  the  remainder  they  are  like  Gyas  anc 
Cloanthus,  only  the  rout  and  rabble  of  greattoess*  Who  $erv< 
to  fill  up  the  close  of  an  hexameter  or  the  bade:  ground  4 
a  picture. 

If  the  standard  by  which  the  writer  of  these  Odes  weigbj 
those  to  whom  he  addressed  them  is  to  be  determined  by  th 
rate  of  merit  in  his  execution,  it  is  quite  as  various  as  o« 
own.  We  pass  at  once  to  that  in  which  he  invoke*  4h 
Scottish  novelist. 

1. 
"  Thou  Grdat  Unknown  ! 
I  do  not  mean  Eternity  nor  Death, 

That  vast  incog ! 
For  I  suppose  thou  hast  a  living  breath, 
Howbeit  we  know  not  from  whose  lungs  'tis  blownv 

Thou  man  of  fog ! 
Parent  of  many  children — child  of  none ! 

Nobody's  son ! 
Nobody's  daughter — but  a  parent  still ! 
Still  but  an  ostrich  parent  of  a  batch  v 

;  Of  orphan  eggs,-*4eft  to  the  world  Jtotfeatoh*      .^. 
Superlative  Nil ! 
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A  vox  aad  nothing  more,— yet  not  VauxhaU;     . 
A  head  in  papers,  yet  without  a  curl ! 

Not  the  Invisible  Girl ! 
No  hand— *but  a  hand-writing  on  a  wall— 

A  popular  nonentity. 
Still  call'd  the  same, — without  identity  ! 

A  lark,  heard  out  of  sight,— 
A  nothing  shin'd  upon,— invisibly  bright, 

"  Dark  with  excess  of  light !  " 
Constable's  literary  John-a-nokes — 
The  real  Scottish  wizard—- to  no  which. 

Nobody — in  a  niche ; 

Every  one's  hoax ! 

Maybe  Sir  Walter. Scott— 
Perhaps  not ! 
Why  dost  thou  so  conceal  and  puzzle  curious  folks? 

a. 

"  Thou,—- whom  the  second-sighted  never  saw, 
The  Master  fiction  of  fictitious  history ! 

Chief  Nong  tong  paw ! 
No  mister  in  the  world— and  yet  all  mystery ! 
The  "  tricksy  spirit "  of  a  Scotch  Cock  Lane — 
A  novel  Junius  puzzling  the  world's  brain — 
A  man  of  magic — yet  no  talisman ! 
A  man  of  clair  obscure — not  him  o'  the  moon ! 

A  star — at  noon. 
A  non-descriptus  in  a  caravan, 
A  private-r-of  no  corps— a  northern  light 
In  a  dark  lantern, — Bogie  in  a  crape — 
A  figure-— but  no  shape ; 
•      A  vizor-.— and  no  knight ; 
The  real  abstract  hero  of  the  age; 
The  staple  Stranger  of  the  stage ; 
A  Some  One  made  in  every  man's  presumption, 
Frankenstein's  monster-^but  instinct  with  gumption ; 
-Another  strange  f  tate  captive-  in  the  north, 

Constable-guarded  in  an  iron  mask  ;    ,    '    :  ,  ■  . 
Still  let  me  ask, 
Hast  thou  qq  aHyer  placer* 
^No  door-plate,  or  no  oarcU-^  some  su^ch  matter, 
"To  scrawl  a  name  upon,  and  then  cast  forth? 

**'  Thou  Scottish  Barmecide,  feeding  the  hunger 
Of  Curiosity  with  airy  gammon ! 

Thou  mystery-monger, 
Dealing  it  out  like  middle  cut  of  salmon, 
"That  people  buy  and  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it : 
{Hojfteit  that  puzzle  never  huxts  the  sale  of  is ;) 
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Thou  chief  of  authors  myotic  aikl  abstracticaV 
That  lay  their  proper  bodies  on  the  shelf — 
Keeping  thyself  so  truly  to  thyself, 

Thou  Zimmerman  made  practical! 
Thou  secret  fountain  of  a  Scottish- style, 

That,  like  the  Nile, 
Hideth  its  source  wherever  it  is  bred, 

But  still  keeps  disemboguing 

(Not  disembioguing) 
Thro'  such  broad  sandy  mouths  without  a  head  f 
Thou  disembodied  author— not  yet  dead, — 
The  whole  world's  literary  Absentee  \ 

Ah !  wherefore  hast  thou  fled, 
Thou  learned  Nemo— wise  to  a  degree, 

Anonymous  L.  X.  D. !  " — P.  39. 

*  '  it 

This  in  our  minds  is  among  the  best  of  his  strains  ;  anc^^^!0, 
requires  no  very  deep  imbutioh  with  the  Philosophy  of  Cr^jT 
tona  to  discover  whose  the  spirit  is  which  animates  the  write^^^ 
There  can  be  no  dfcubt  that  the  soul  of  Tom  Punsibi  has  shc^o, 
up  through  the  Pythagorean  rail-road  of  a  bean  stalk  int< 
some  modern  cqrticle  wherein  novis  domibus  habitat,  vivitqu* 
recepta. 

The  rest  is  of  the  same  cast ;  some  of  the  puns,  it  must  ber 
confessed  are  bad.  enough,  but  perhaps  they  are  the  better  on 
that  account.  We  are  not  adepts  in  this  figure ;  nevertheless- 
we  confess  its  power,  for  when  we  most  affect  to  despise  and 
resist  it,  it  wrings  our  features  into  an  involuntary  grin.  Yet 
even  of  puns  there  may  be  too  much,  and  this  grin  become 
a  yawn  long  before  the  close  of  the  136th  page.  We  will  not 
try  our  readers  patience  to  this  fearful  extent ;  but  they  may 
perhaps  bear  with  one  more  extract.  We  select  it  not  so 
much  for  its  humour  as  for  its  truth;  for  we  think  that  it 
places  in  a  just  light  the  services  of  an  Association  which 
extinguishes  charity  rather  than  suppresses  mendicity,  and 
which  scours  the  haunts  and  coverts  of  misery  not  to  relieve 
but  to  run  it  down. 

ODE   TO   H.  BODKIN,   ESQ.  SECRETARY  TO  THE  SOCIETY   FOR 
THE   SUPPRESSION  OF   MENDICITY. 

1.'  ' 

"  Hail,  King  of  Shreds  and  Patches,  hail, 

Disperser  of  the  Poor ! 
Thou  Dog  in  office,  set  to  bark 

All  beggars  from  the  door ! 

,2.  .        , 

.',-.'  "  XJreat  overseer  of  overseers, 
.      And  Dealer  in  old  rags !  . 

Thjr  public  'duty  never  fails1,  4i 

Thy  ardour  never  flags ! 


i 


t  ■  — 
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> 
44  Oh,  when  I  tike  my  walks  abroad. 

How  manypoor  I tmss  ! 

Had  Doctor  Watts  walk'dnow  a  days 

•  He  would  hare  written  this! 

.  .  4-  .      . 

"  •  "  So  well  thy  Vagrant  catcher's  prowl, 

So  clear  thy  caution  keeps 

The  Path— 0,  Bodkin,  sure  thou  hast 

The  eye*  that  never  sleeps !'-  ' 

■•"    ■  S* 

"  No  Belisarius  pleads  for  alms, 
.  No  Benbow,  lacking  legs  ; . 

•  The  pious  man  in  blade  is  now 

The  only  man  that  begs ! 

"  Street-Handels  are  disorganiz'd,. 

Disbanded  every  band ! — 
The  silent  scraper  at  the  door 

Is  scarce  allowed  to  stand ! 

7- 
"  The  Sweeper  brushes  with  his  bioom. 

The  Carstairs  with  his  chalk 

*    Retires, — the  Cripple  leaves  his  stand, 

But  cannot  sell  his  walk* 

8. 

•  "  The  old  Wall-blind  resigns  the  wall. 

The  Camels  hide  their  humps, 
-    The  Witherington  without  a  leg   . 
;    Mayn't  beg  upon  his  stumps ! 

9* 
"  Poor  Jack  is  gone,  that  used  to  doff 

His  batter'd  tatter  d  hat, 

And  show  his  dangling  sleeve,  alas ! 

There  seem'd  no  arm  in  that ! 

10. 

"  Oh  !  was  it  such  a  sin  to  air 

His  true  blue  naval  rags, 
Glory's  own  trophy,  like  St.  Paul, 

Hung  round  with  holy  flags ! 

11. 
"  Thou  knowest  best.    I  meditate, 

My  Bodkin,  no  offence ! 
Let  us,  henceforth,  but  nurse  our  pounds, 
.-;  Thou  dost  protect  our ^pence !  - 


v 
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"  "Well W*  thou  pointed  feainst  th*  Poor, 
For,  when  the  Beggar  Crew 

fring  tbeir  petitions,  thpu  art  paicj, 
Of  court*,  to  «  run  U^w  through." 

*  Of  course  thou  wt  what  Hamlet  meant— 
To  wretches  the  last  friend ; 

Wh*t  .ills  can  mortal*  hat*,  they  can't' 
With  a  bare  Bodkin  e»4  ?  "— JP.  133- 


* 


Aut.  XI.  An  Essay  on  the  Absolving  Power  of  the  Church; 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  Ordering  of  Priests  and  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 
With  copious  Illustrations  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Lotoe, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Grimtey,  in  the  Cwntv  of  Worcester 9  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Viscount  Gage.  8vo« 
66  pp.    Oxford ;  Parker.    London ;  Rivingtons. 

This  is  an  able  treatise  on  $  difficult  subject;  and  if  we 
cannot  subscribe  to  all  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lowe,  they  are  at 
least  entitled  to  a  respectful  consideration;  There  is  nothing 
extravagant  in  the  doctrines  themselves,  and  they  are  main- 
tained with  learning,  acuteness-and  good  sense. 

Having  commenced  by  observing,  that  "  a  full  and  final 
absolution"  can  be  pronounced  by  Him  alone,  "  who  is  able 
infallibly  to  scrutinize  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  huinan 
heart/'  Mr.  Lowe  proceeds  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  But  if  the  power  of  remitting  absolutely  the  future  penalties 
of  sin  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  given  to  ignorant  and  sinful  men,  in 
what  sense  are  we  to  understand  giese  words,  of  'Our  Lord  to  hi* 
apostles :  *  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted  unto  them;  *n4  whosesoever  tins,  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained?'  The  inquiry  is  one  of  neat  importance ;  for  as  the 
same  words  are  used  in  the  ordination  of  our  priests ;  and  as  it  cannot 
be  supposed,  that  those  venerable  and  pious,  njen  by  whom  our 
Liturgy  was9  reformed  designed  to  mislead  by  ap  equivocal  sense, 
when  they  retained  in  this  form' pf  ordination,  wrthou^  any  restriction 
or  qualification  of  their  meaning,  the  identical  words  which  our  Lord 
employed  in  the  consecration-of  his  apostles ;  the  necessary  inference 
is,  that  they  meant  them  to  be  tajten  -strictly  in  the  same  sense ;  and 
designed  to  claim  for  the  nynisters  of  our  Gbureh  the  same  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  same  divine  authority  to  Absolve  and  to  bind." 

We  are  not  await  tfcat  Alt,  Lowe  naked  any  erroneous 
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4fedntotion  from  this  paragraph;  but  -we  cannot  admit  its 
accuracy.  Is  it  ^  ^i  necessary  inference  v  from  the  ordination 
service,  that  our  Church  supposes  her  priests  to  receive  pre- 
cisely the  same  authority  that  was  conferred  upon  the  apos- 
tles by  our  Lord  ?  That  the  compilers  of  the  liturgy  did  not 
design  to  mislead  by  an  equivocal  sense,  is  readily  granted* 
But  that  a  form  of  words  which  was  originally  v$ed  in  one 
stnse,  cannot  under  any  circumstances,  be  honestly  used  in 
another,  i*  not  so  self-evident  as  Mr.  Lowe  imagines.  Sup- 
posing (ad  many  commentators  have  supposed)  that  the  words 
of  our  Lord  conveyed  superhuman  power  to  his  apostles; 
supposing,  for  instance,  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  this  commis- 
sion that  St.  Peter  condemned  Ananias  and  Sapphira;  and 
St.  Paul  delivered  Hymenseud  to  Satan,  it  is  possible  that  the 
form  of  words,  might  remain  in  use  after  the  miraculous  power 
was  withdrawn.  The  form  will  bear  a  larger  and  a  narrower 
sense,  and  the  practice  of  the  age  which  succeeded  the 
apostles,  would  justify  our  detention  of  the  words,  although 
we  employ  them  in  a  lower  signification  than  that  which  they 
once  possessed. 

Mr.  Lowe  observes  in  his  appendix/that  the  extraordinary 
powers  bestowed  upon  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Were  quite  distinct  from  those  now  under  consideration,  and 
he  quotes  Bishop  StiUingfleet  to  prove  that  it  was  "the  au- 
thoritative power  of  preaching  the  gospel "  Tvhich  was  con- 
ferred upon  them  in  this  latter  instance.  We  see  no  reason 
to  dispute  the  bishop's  declaration;  but  does  it  establish 
Mr,  Lowe's  inference  ?  That  the  priestly  character  was  con- 
veyed in  the  words  before  us,  is  agreed ;  the  doubt  is,  whether 
that  character  was  the  same  in  the  apostles  as  in  the  priests 
of  all  succeeding  times.  It  is  certain  that  the  apostles  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  greater  powers  (not  merely  greater 
because  toiraculous,  but  greater  in  point  of  authority)  than 
could  now  be  claimed  without  impiety.  And  can  Mr.  Lowe 
prove  that  such  powers  were  exclusively  derived  from  the 
subsequent  gifts  of  God*  and  had  no  connection  with  that 
'unparalleled  scene,  in  which  our  Lord  himself  "  breathed  on 
.them,  and  said,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost"  The  circum- 
stance of  being  ordained  by  Christ  m  person,  is  enough  to 
J  dace  his  original  priests  far  above  the  greatest  of  their 
bllowers.  And  if  on  the  one  hand  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  priestly  power  was  greater  in  their  days  than  in  ours,  stifi 
less  can  we  admit  it  as  a  "  necessary  inference"  that  it  was 
strictly  the  same. 

-    Mr.  Lowe  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  primitive  Christian 
fchu*ch  vwas  -modelled  after  the  pattern  of  thfe  Jewish  syna- 
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Sogae,  -and  contends,  that  we  must  caiKeqtwntlyfjstefjiret 
le  form  of  ordination  ia  the  sense  which  it  would  have  borne 
at  Jerusalem. 
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originally  conferred  on  the  apo4tfc%  wenT^^herfere  recnr  Wwg 
practice  of  the  sjtaago&u&j  ^<l^t^ -ordination  of  the  Jewish  pres- 
byters was  pm&^tw&Mkiiriemn  iB&position  of  hands,'  to  denote 
that,  the  person  so.  ordained  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner ,  dedicated  to 
God's  service;  and  to  invoke  the  .divine  blessing:  on  h$n:  and  #n 
those  rwho  were  lawfully  ordained,  it.  was  believed  that  the .  Holy 
Spirit  rested.  In  these  ordinations,  which  were  slightly  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  different  offices  to  which  tfyey  were  applied,  and  th^ 
different  powers  which  (hey  were  intended  to  convey,  authority  was 
usually  given  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to  remit  and  to  retain;  that  is, 
either  as  interpreters  ofcthe  law,  or  as  rulers  of  the  synagogue/  to 
declare  what  was  lawful  and  what  was  unlawful;  as  guides  and 
teachers  o£the  people,  to  rebuke,  to  exhort,  and  to  inatruc*;  or  as 
presidents  and>  judges  in  spiritual  matters,  if  need  were,  to  pass  sen~ 
tence  i  on  *  offenders/  That  -this  is  the  >  right-  interpretation  of  the 
phraser  which:  is  very  ^comprehensive,  and  embraces  almost  the  en- 
tire circle  both  of  Hebrew  theology  and  jurisprudence, -might  be 
shewn,  were  it  needful,  by  many  examples.  In  some  passages,  nf 
scripture  these  masters  in  Israel,  are  recognized  as  the  authorized 
interpreters  of  the  law.  and  the.  prophets ;  in  others  their  power  and 
practice,  in  the  judicial  sense  of  binding  and  loosing*  are  np  less 
clearly  asserted;  arid  from  these,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
passages  which  relate  personally  to  the  apostles,'  we  may  best  dis- 
cover-the  nature  and 'extent  of  those  analogous  ordinary1  powers 
which  were  committed  to  them  and  to  their  successors,  both  as 
guides  and-  as  rulers  of  the  Christian  church.  In  the  i  8th  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew  there  is  a  remarkable  passage,  which,  through  the 
advantage  that  has  been  taken  of  the  •  equivocal  word,  ixxXncrufi 
has  been. alleged,  by  divines  of  almost  every  communion  to.demom 
atrate.  the  necessity  of  a  visible  church  to,  decide  >  controversies:  of 
faith.  But  though  such  a  power  is  inherent  in  every  church,  it  -can 
never  be  proved  to  be  so  from  this  passage,  which  relates  wholly,  u? 
private  offences,  and  to  the  power  of  the  synagogue,  or  ecclesiastical 
sanh&drin,  in  the  last  resort.  For  bur  Xord  is  here  prescribing  cer- 
tain rules,  in  particular  cases,  for  die  present  direction  of  his  fol- 
lowers. His  first  rule  is,  that  if  any  one  should  treat  them  injuriously, 
they  should  use  every  charitable  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  a  better 
mind,  and  have  recourse,1  in  the  first  instance,  to  private  expostula- 
tion; if  that  were:  unavailing,  that  they  should  next- remonstrate 
with  him  before  one*  or  two  selected  witnesses ;  and  if  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his' injury,  that  they  should  bring, the  matter-before  theas^ 
sembled  synagogue :  but  if  all  these,  endeavours  should  foil  to  reclaim 
him,  i  then,'  said  our  Lord,  '  let  him  be  unto  thee  as,  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican ;'  let  the  presbyters  pronounce  sentence,  and  expel 
him  from  their  communion ;  to  which,  he]  irnmediately  subjpins^th^ 
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>iHtt  wikjag  declaration,  'Verily  I  say  uRto.$ou,„ Whatsoever  ye 
gglmll  Jblad  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  ye 
4B»hall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'  The  terms  in  which 
solemn  sanction  is  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  deliberate  sentence 
>f  the  Jewish  synagogue,  are,  it  will  be  observed,  the  very  same, 
«ven  to  the  letter,  as  ne  used  to  St.  Peter,  when  he  conferred  on 
Slim  the  power  of  the  keys ;  and  the  same  also,  in  substance,  as  he 
addressed  to  all  the  apostles,  when  he  ordained  them  presbyters  and 
srulers  of  the  Christian  church.      . 

**  Again;  in  the  ninth. chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  it  is  related, 
^hat  when  the  man,  blind  from,  his  birth,  whom  our  Lord  had  healed 
m  the  sabbath  day,  persisted  in  acknowledging  the  divine  character 
mission  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  the  presbyters,  before  whom  he 
arraigned,  first  judicially  pronounced  that  his  sins  were  bound 


wpen  him,  and  then  excommunicated  him : '  Thou  art  yet,',  said  they, 
m. m  >thy  sinsf— and  they  cast  him  out.' 

u  :rfence  it  appears,  -that,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  the  authority  to 
-%ind  and  to  loose,  which  the  Jewish  presbyters  received  at  their 
— ordination,  gave  them  a  general  power  of  acting  both  as  teachers 
-   «and  rulers  of  the  people :  and  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  our 
Xord,  in.  using  the  same  form,  designed  to  convey  to  his  apostles  the 
-  same  general  authority  in  spiritual  things,  and  the  same  power  of 
— discipline  for  the  perpetual  edification  and  government  of  the  Chris- 
— tiaa  church,-  as  the  Jewish  presbyters  at  that  time  possessed  in  the 
janhedrin  and ;  synagogue.  >  And  with  respect  to  these,  as  it  never 
-was  pretended  either  by  them  or  for  them,  that,  by  their  faculty  of 
binding  and  loosing,  they  were  enabled  to  absolve  men  from  the 
-roturet  penalties  of  sin,  there  was  no  danger  that  the  apostles  should 
imagine,  (whatever  others  may  since  have  imagined  for  them,)  that, 
•by  their  similar  ordination,  they  were  invested  with  such  an  unheard 
of  power:  for  of  the  presbyters  of  the  synagogue,  who  received  au- 
thority to  bind  and  to  loose,  no  less  than  of  themselves,  to  whom  the 
sanie  commission  was  given,  they  had  heard  our  Lord  expressly 
declare,  .that  their  sentence,  pronounced  on  earth,  should  be  ratified 
m  heaven.     Until,  therefore,  unanswerable  proof  be  brought  from 
scripture,  that  the  apostles  either  claimed  or  exercised  such  an  ab- 
solving power,  we  may  confidently  repeat  our  assertion,  that  the  au- 
thority to  remit  the  future  penalties  of  sin  was  never  granted  by 
God  to  man."    P.  12. 

We  readily  subscribe  to  this  conclusion,  and  have  only  one 
.objection  to  the  process  that  leads  to  it.  Mr.  Lowe  is  not 
tjurte  so  guarded  us  he  ought  to  be  in  arguing  from  the  Jewish 
customs.  They  are  excellent  interpreters  of  Scripture  lan- 
gu&ge.  But  if  we  say,  that  a  phrase,  or  a  promise,-  or  a  rite 
can  mean  or  be  no  more  than  it  would  have  meant,  ot 
would. have  been  in  the ; synagogue,  we  shall  be  involved 
in  great  difficulties.  Baptism,  For  instance,  was  derived  from 
a  Jewish  custom,  and  might  it  not  be  contended  upon 
Mr.  Lowe's  principles,  that  Christian  baptism  is  a  mere  form, 
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tmaecompamed  by  thttee  supernatural  rifts  with  which  thfe 
church  has  always  taught  that  it  is  coupled.  We  hate  no  dfeftire 
to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  objection,  but  as  a  blemish  in 
it  good  argument,  it  was  our  duty  to  point  it  out 

We  proceed  to  Mr.Xowe's  explanation  of  the  office  for 
the  visitation  of  th^  sick,  and"  his  apology  for  the  form  of 
*bsoltttion 


«  But  if  we  openly  renounce,  as  pernicious.and  unseriptureii  the 
rfriafrn  td  a  plenary  absolving  power,  there  remains  tobe  discussed  a 
eecond  question  of  no  little  difficulty.  On  what  grounds,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  our  refert&ers  retain,  in  the  private  office  for  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  the  full  and  authoritative  absolution  of.  the  church  of 
Rome  ?  <  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  who  hath  left,  power  to;  his 
church  to  ab*ol*e all .sinners  who  tody  repent  and,  believe  in  hi*,  of 


his  great  mercy  forgrre  thee  thine  offences:  and  by  his  authority 
<fomn&ted  tftnte,  1  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  nameofthe 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  end  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  These  word*, 
obvious  a*  their  sense  appears,  undoubtedly  admit  of  two  interpre- 
tations. But  the  question  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned, 
is  not,  in  what  Sense  they  may  possibly  be  understood  not© ;  but  hi 
what  sense  they  actually  were  understood  by  the  generality  of 
'Christians  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  To  discover  the  rea- 
sons which  probably  Induced  the  fathers  of  tour  reformed  church  to 
admit  into  this  prWate  office  a  form  of  absolution  so  apparently 
irreconcileable  with  the  truth,  we  must  therefore  take  into  considera- 
tion the  inveterate  opinions  on  the  subject  of  priestly  absolution^ 
which,  at  that  era,  were  universally  maintained :.  and  then,  ifl  mte- 
•take  not,  we>shall  be  able  not  merely  to  vindicate  their  conduct  in 
this  behalf,  but  to  shew,  that  they  were  guided  by  the  purest  spirit 
of  enlightened*  Christian  charity*     F.ig.  > 

*'  At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  these  opinions  were  so  invete^- 
rately  rooted  m  the  minds  of  men,  that  baptism  itself  was  censidgtiBd 
not  more  indispensable  to  procure  their  admission  into  the  church 
of  Christ,  than  priestly  absolution  to  ensure  their  pardon  at  the  hoar 
of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment.  To  eradicate  this  mischievous 
persuasion,  our  reformers  appear  to  have  done  all  that  the  soundest 
wisdom  and  most  enlightened  Christian  piety  could  dictate.  In  the 
public  offices  and  liturgy  they  retained  none  but  the  declaratory  oV 
precatory  forms  of  absolution ;  and  in  the  elaborate  Apologies  of 
Jewell  and  Hooker  it  was  unequivocally  asserted,  that  the  ministerial 
sentence  of  absolution,  except  when  it. relates  to  the  removal  of 
ecclesiastical  censures,  is  no  more  than  a  declaration  of  what  God 
.has  done*  But,  whilst  they  made  use  of  every  prudent  caution  to 
remove  the  grounds  of  the  opposite  error,  they  knew  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  could  not  at  once  be  thoroughly  diverted  of  their 
ancient  prejudices;  and  that,  especially  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  when 
bodily  weakness  was  superadded  to  mental  infirmity,  they  would  he 
'apt  to  languish  for  those  consolations. which  both  tkey  and  thefe- 
ftrtheri  had  hitherto  thought  necessary  to  their, quiet  passage  out  of 
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this,  mortal  life.  In  cqmpassion  to  these- human  weaknesses.  a£d 
natural,  misgivings,  they  retained,;  for  the  comfort  of  the  dying  peni- 
tent, a  Full  and  authoritative  form  of  sacerdotal  absolution,. in  the 
private  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick :  as  the  blessed  apostles, 
hi  condescension  to  the  similar  prejudices  of  their  own  countrymen, 
permitted  the  churchesof  Judeaf  to  retain  the  ceremonial  observances 
of  the  Mosaic  l&w.  If  the  cases  are  not  exactly  parallel,  they  so 
nearly  correspond,  that  few  will  venture  to  deny  to  our  reformers,  in 
this  instance,  the  prafeeof  that  exalted  charity,  and  that  considerate 
attention  to  the  pardonable  frailties  of  human  nature,  which  are  of 
tnore  value  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  highest  attainments  in  mere 
knowledge  or- in  mere  faith.  .  *'.  *  \  /.'-"'*(.''  .t ;  : 
.'.".It  was  designed;  I  conceive,  from  the  first,  that  a&ong  the 
members:  pf  our  own  communion  this  indicative  absolution,  whieli 
.was  .retained- to -meet  a  present  exigency,  should  gradually  fall  into 
•total  disuse;. for  the- minister  is  not  authorized  to  give  absolution  in 
this -form,  except  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  penitent  himself. 
But  at  a  period  when  the  presbyters  of  our  church  must,  in  a  vast 
majority .  of  instances,  have  been  required  to  administer  the  last 
consolations  of  religion  to  men  but  imperfectly  converted  from  this 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  might  passionately  desire  that 
fuller  absolution  which  custom  had  made  sacred,  and  -superstition 
necessary ;  .had  they  either,  in  the  pride  of  superior/  knowledge^ 
.  withheld,  it,, or  qoldly  stayed  to  dispute  the  point  with  the  dying 
npnitent,  they  wfmld  have  lamentably  discovered,  that  they  little! 
kiiew  <  what  manner  of  spirit  they,  were  of.'  ■*  There  is  nothing,'  says 
the  venerable  Hoqker,  <  which  the  soul  of  man  doth  desire  in  that 
last  hour  so  much  as  comfort  against  the  natural  terrors*  of  death, 
and  other  scruples  of  conscience,  which  commonly  do  then  most 
trouble  and  perplex  the  weak;  towards  whom  the  very  law  of  God 
doth  exact  at. our  hands  all  the.  helps  that  Christian  lenity  and  indul- 
gence can  afford.! "    P.  21.  .'-,."...••-«; 

-  Here  again  it  must  be  observed,  that  while  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Lowe  in  his  general  principles,  and  see  nothing  to  im- 
pugn in  the  scope  pf  his  argument,  we  are  not  convinced  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  deductions.  Instead  of  proving  tjhai 
"the  indicative  absolution"  was  designed  merely  to  meet  a 

8 resent  exigency,  aqd  was  gradually  to  fall  into  total  disuse ; 
ie  extract  from  Hooker  is  a  powerful  reason  for  its,  retention. 
Human  nature  is  stiU  the.  same ;  the  terror*  of  death  still 
trouble  and  perplex,  ipid  there  are  many  who  stand  in  ne,eo} 
of  all  the  helps  that  Christian  lenity  and  indulgence  pan 
afford.  If  the  design  imputed  to  the  reformers  by  Mr.  Lowe 
was  really  entertained  by  them*  why  was  it  not  executed  in 
the  rfeign  of  James  or  pf  Charles  II.  ?  What  j>roof  is  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  our  most  eminent  divines,  that  .the 
church  was  ready to  surrender  thiscerembny?  Hq6ker,  Barrow!* 
Taylor;  and  Pearson,  speak  of  the  absolving  p'ower  of  the  church 
c  .....  X  - 

,voi,.  xxm.  MARCH,  18$f#. 
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in  terms  which  imply  any  thins  rattier. than  ah  intention.:  to 
renounce  if  Taylor  particularly  recommends  the ;  dying  pe- 
nitent to  seek  comfort  in  that  authorized  declaration  of  for- 
giveness, which  the  minister  of  God  will  pronounce  over 
such  as  "  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it ;"  and  there  is  milch 
more  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  words  of  our  standard 
authors  with  the  modem  exposition  that  has  been  advocated 
by  Mr.  Lowe,  than  in  shewing  that  they  never  contemplated 
the  alteration  which  he  recommends.  ■ 

It  is  due,  however,  to  Mr*  Lowe  to  observe,  that  in  object- 
ing to  the  "  indicative  form,"  and  recommending  a  speedy 
alteration  of  it,  he  carefully  avoids  the  opposite  extreme. 
This  argument  is  summed  up  in  the  following  terms : 

*  But  if,  in  this  matter,  our  church  assumes  no  higher  power  for 
her  ministers  than  that  of  declaring,  as  '  ambassadors  for  Christ,* 
the  pardon  of  the  repentant  sinner,  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has  been 
strangely  said,  that  such  a   claim'  amounts    in  fact,    to  nothing  -r 
that  Any  other  mart,  as  Well  as  a  minister,  or  even  an  apostle,  may  3V 
as  much  as  this,  and  with  equal  effect.     Bj 
so,  our  Lord  himself,  with  revjerence  be  11 
secrate  and  send  forth  a  peculiar  order  of  mei 
and  remission  of  sins  in  his  name  among  a 
good'  tidings  unto  the  meek,  to   bind  up 
proclaim  liberty  to  the,  captives,  and  the  oj 
them  that  are  bound,'  is  the  great  business  i 

who  have  '  received  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  arid  work  of  & 
priest  in  the  church  of  God.'  The  catholic  church,  in  fulfilment  of 
this  sacred  duty,  has  therefore,  from  the  earliest  ages  enjoined  her 
ministers,  by  a  formal  act  of  absolution,  to  give  the  repentant  sinner 
"assurance  of  his  pardon.  Bold,  proud  men  may  despise  this  gracious 
ordinance ;  but  the  better  part  of  Christians  "are  so  far  from  enter- 
taning  a  confident  surmise  of  their  own  sufficiency,  that,  especially 
oit  their  death-bed,  they  are  rather  apt  to  be  filled  with  doubts  and 
misgivings;  (ftiecl  that  their  gins  are  too  great  and  too  many  to  be 
pardoned,  and  their  repentance  He  weak,  and  their  faith  too  impei'r 
feet  to  avail  them,  in  merciful  commiseration  of  these  natural 
disquietudes,  the  consecrated  ministers  of  Christ  on  earth  are  espe- 
cially required  to  pronounce  absolution  in  his  name,  and  to  give 
peace  and  insurance  to  the  penitent  at  Ills  latter  end."     P«  35- 

The  points,  therefore,  upon  which  we  differ  from  the  author 
of  this  treatise,  are  rather  historical  than  doctrinal.  He  has 
not  convinced  us  that  the  visitation  service  was  designed  to 
answer  a  temporary  purpose,  or  that  the  priestly  authority 
was,  precisely  the  same  in  the  apostles  days,  and  in  our 
own.  But  he  has  furnished  a  sound  and  temperate;  expo- 
sition of.  the  nature  of  absolution;  and  comments  upon  the 
form  in  which  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  a  strain  which; 
would  merit  serious  attention  if  a  new  form  were  about  to'be 
composed.. 
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We  are  happy  to  observe  in  this  important  work  a  conti* 
puance  of  tne  same  industry,  impartiality  and  discretion  by 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  distinguished.  Carefully  avoid* 
jpg  that  deceitful  bias  which  anses  from  party-spirit  and 
political  attachments,  the  Editor  gives  a  fair  view  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings*  both  as  they  respect  the  foreign  en- 
gagements and  the  internal  administration  of  the  kingdom : 
sittings  forth,  without  the  slightest  reserve,  the  facts  and 
teftsonings  which  are  most  strenuously  urged  by  those  mem- 
bets  of  the  national  council  who  habitually  oppose  themselves* 
io  the  general  tenor  of  his  Majesty's  government.  Guided 
dV; these  principles,  the  "  History  of  Europe "  for  the  year 
lctes,  presents  to  the  reader  a  faithful  ana  very  interesting 
record  of  the  several  projects  and  events  which  at  that  period 
tiggaged  the  attention  of  all  thinking  men,  from  the  Black 
§*&  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  perusal,  of  it  has  afforded 
M4xtreme  satisfaction,  both  because  the  narrative  itself  itf 
ttfeetbly  and  ably  written;  and  more  especially,  because 
tb$ -course  of  events  has  completely  vindicated^  the  policy 
£tiflbed  by  -this  country  in  relation  to  the  plans  of  our  conti- 
9e$t&l  -  neighbours,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrated  the 
tftttdom  of  the  views  upon  which  that  policy  was  founded. 
I  W*.  fcflucle  here  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French; 
main  subject  of  discussion  in  the  session  of  1823,  and 
most  interesting  topic  of  parliamentary  deliberation  that 
occurred  since  the  close  of  the  late  war.  A  report  of 
tig  upeeche*  which  followed  the  production  of  the  official 
taMBBespondence  oa  this  important  question,  occupies  nearly 
a  half  of  the  space  allotted  in  the  historical  retrospect  of  the 
Register  to  the  atmtial  abstract  of  legislative  oratory.  The 
pfcwterful  address  of  Mr.  C toning  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
Bf.eVery  one  who  either  hefeurd  or  read  it.  But  as  it  admits 
fijot  of  abridgement,  either  in  language  or  reasoning,  we 
i!h&U  ;poir  diminish  its  qpgeucy  by  an  imperfect  quotation; 
Meferpng  rather,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  in 
rafch  this  part  of  the  work  is  executed,  a  paragraph  or  two 
*pm  S&..  Robinson's  speech  on  the  same  occasion.  We 
Mfurcribe  this  extract  the  .more  readily,  too;  because  the 
object  of  it  is  to  do  justice  to  a  statesman,  whose  character 
ow  services  have  not  met  with  the  respect  to  which  they 
l  entitted.    We  allude  to  the  late   Lord  Londonderry, 

x  2 
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who,  as  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  times  of  great  na- 
tional exertion  and  sacrifice,  and  had  not 'the  means  nor  the 
art  to  conciliate  f he  prejudices  and  gratify  the  innovating 
spirit  of  the  age,  has  been  regarded,  but  too  generally,  as  the 
patron  of  ancient  errors,  and  the  enemy  of  all  liberality  and 
improvement. 

*  "  It  had  been  complained,  that  during  the  late  negotiations  his 
Majesty's  ministers  had  not  assumed  that  high  tone  of  remonstrance 
which  became  the  government  of  this  country.  If  there  be  a  doubt, 
said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  about  the  dignity  or  firmness 
of  our  tone,  there  can  be  none,  I  should  think,  about  the  fact  of 
our  remonstrance.  Some  gentlemen  may  conceive  that  a  remon- 
strance ought  to  be  framed  in  the  angry  and  violent  tone  of  decla* 
mation  which  was  used  the  other  night  by  a  noble  lord  (Folkstone): 
others  may  think  that  the  vehement  and  sarcastic  invective  of  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea  (Mr.  Brougham)  is 
that  in  which  a. remonstrance  may  be  best  conveyed.  It  is  very  easy 
for  us  to  say  (in  our  indignation)  of  foreign  states  and  ministers — : 
'  You  are  debased,  you  are  traitors  ;  you  are  perjured,  you  are  calum- 
niators:'  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  exhaust  upon  those  who  seek  the 
war,  all  the  vituperative  epithets  with  which  the  English  vocabulary 
can  supply  us ;  but  I  must  say,  I  think  it  would  be  a  proceeding 
somewhat  new  and  not  very  dignified,  were  we  to  adopt  such  a 
tone  in  our  diplomatic  transactions.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
those  powers  hike  ourselves  have  feelings  and  prejudices;  that  they, 
have  natural  pride  and  national  character  to  sustain.  If  it  were 
true  that  those  powers  were  adverse  to  the  extension  of  freedom — 
an  ignoble  feeling  and  one  which  he  did  not  wish  to  defendr^it  be? 
came  our  duty  to  shape  our  arguments  in  a  manner  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  carry  persuasion  and  conviction  with  them.  Nothing  could 
be  gained  by  invective ;  While,  on  the  contrary,  much  might  be 
done,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  likely  to. arise  from  any  attempt  to 
repress  that  national  tendency  to  liberty  which  he  firmly  believed 
must,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  make'  its  way  in  the 
natural;  course  of  things,  as  a  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of 
general  knowledge,. 

"  But  although  our  language  towards  this  powers  In  alliance  with, 
us  was,  therefore,  necessarily  rather  in  the  tone  of  dissuasion  than 
of  .menace,  Mr.  Robinson .  said,  he  could  not  admit,  that,  in  the 
progress  of  this  matter,  ministers  had  never  made  any  particular 
remta&strance.  In  proof  of  this  he  referred  to  lord  CastlereaghV 
note  to  the  four  courts  in.  18 20,  as  conveying,  not  a  violent  or 
severe  invective,  but  reason  and  argument  to  shew  to  the  allied 
sovereigns  the  injustice  of  the  principles  on  which  they  professed 
to  act ;.  and  he  more  particularly  pointed  out  the  two  concluding 
paragraphs  as  accurately  describing  the  original  purpose  of  the 
alliance,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  objects  to  which  it  had.  since 
been  endeavoured  to  pervert  it.  I  am  the  more  anxious,"^,  said 
Mr.  Robinson,  "to  call  the  attention  of  the  -House  tdthkpara* 
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aph,:  became  Jt  has  been  said  here  and  elsewhere,  that  its  noble 
author,  my  lamented  friend,  was  in  league  with  the  despots  of 
2Europe»    I,  do  so  again,  because  I  feel  a  strong  principle  of  attach- 
ment to.  him ;  because  I  knew  the  sterling  nature  of  his  mind  and, 
"venerated  the  qualities  of  his  heart;  because  I  respected  his  talents, 
^and  "because  I  think  I  have  formed  a  true  estimate  of  the  services 
■which'  he  has  rendered  to  his  country.     Never,  perhaps,  was  there 
«&  minister  in  England  whose  character  has  been  more  constantly  or 
more  completely  misrepresented.     He  had  to  conduct  the  foreign 
affairs  of  this  country  under  circumstances,  I  will  venture  to  say,  of 
as  'great  difficulty  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  to  contend  with. 
1  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  how  he  met  them — of  observing 
liow  admirably,  by  the  decision  of  his  character  and  the  equanimity 
of  his  temper,  he  would  check  angry  passions,  and  stay  the  im- 
pulse of  irritated  feelings,  or  combat  and  overcome  prejudices  that 
-were  almost  invincible.     But  to  give  an  effectual  answer  to  all  the 
misrepresentations  that  have  been  made  about  him,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  this  paragraph,  which  contains  a  most  unequivocal 
denial  oh  the  part  of  this  government, 'of  all  participation  in  the 
principle  of  interference.     This  document,  be  it  remembered,  was 
:not  intended  as  a  public  paper.     It  was  never  meant  to  furnish  a 
defence  or  to  establish  a  case ;  but  it  was  a  confidential  paper  pri- 
vately communicated  to  those  powers  on  whom  it  was  intended  to 
^produce  an  effect.    It  was  meant  to  convey  the  generous  impression 
•and  feeliag  of  the  noble  lord  himself  and  of  the  government  to 
"vhich  he  was  attached,  and  as  such  will  be  found  to  convey  an 
earnest  disavowal  of,  and  a  manly  protest  against  those  principles. 
«n  which  the  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  Spam  was  to  be  committed 
ty  the  allied  powers." 

We  were  yery  much  struck  at  the  period  of  the  debate 
"with  the  severe  though  gentlemanly  rebuke  administered  to 
Mr. Wilberforce  by  the  eloquent  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
ft>r  charging  government  with  having  neglected  to  assume  a 
high  -moral  tone  in  their  discussions  with  the  ministers  of 
Prance,  Austria  and  Russia.    "  My  honourable  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Canning,  "  through  a  long  and  amiable  life  has  mixed 
**ith  the  business  of  the  world  without  being  stained  by  its 
Eliminations ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  is  apt  to  place,  I  will 
fcot  say  too  high,  but  higher  I  fear  than  the  way  of  the  world  • 
**ill  admit,  the  standard  of  political  morality.    I  fear  my 
honourable  friend  is  not  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  apply  to 
Politics  those  pure  abstract  principles  which  are  so  indispen- 
sable/for the  perfection  of  private  ethics.    Had  we  employed 
***  the  negociations  that  serious  moral  strain  which  he  might 
***vebeen  more  inclined  to  approve,  many  of  the  gentlemen 
£PF>sed  tome  wpuld,  I  doubt  not,  have  complained  that  we- 
*^^  taken  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  Holy  Alliance  itself ; 
™a*  we. had -framed   in  their  language  a  canting  protest 
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against  their  purposes,  not  iii  the  spirit  of  sincere  disfl'e 
but  the  better  to  cover  our  connivance/" 

The  "  Chronicle,"  containing  the  essence  of  all  the  ac 
dents,  offences  and  trials  which  g&ve  interest  to  the  H€fi 
papers  throughout  the  year  1823,  is,  of  course,  extrepi< 
amusing.  No  novel  or  romance  presents  so  many  incjdei 
ds  the  actual  chapter  of  human  life.  *  There  are  more  smi 
spid  tears  in  the  events  of  a  single  month,  than  in  any  th 
volumes  which  have  at  any  time  issued  from  the  teemi 
presses  of  Colburn  and  Constable.  To  people  living,  aj 
distance  from  the  busy  world,  and  more  particularly 
foreign  parts,  such  a  work  must  prove  extremely  vahiab 
and  even  to  those  whose  eyes  and  ears  are  every  day  ocfcupi 
with  the  bustle  of  that  active  scene  which  witnesses  so  tofti 
Of  those  tragic  or  ludicrous  occurrences,  the  lapse  of  af 
months  gives  all  the  zest  of  novelty,  and  we  peruse  the  n 
rative  of  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  with  as  much  inter 
as  if  we  were  acquiring  information  concerning  things  tota 
^nknown.  The  records  of  the  courts  of  justice,  especial 
constitute  a  history  which  never  fails  to  touch  the  heart  a 
\o  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  reader :  and  we  can  g 
assurance  that,  in  the  volume  before  us,  there  is  an  am 
collection  of  cases,  detailed  with  much  exactness  and  reco 
mended  by  good  writing  and  delicate  selection  to  the  m 
innocent  or  fastidious  taste.  >    :' 

The  "State  Papers "  form  a  valuable  department  in- 
Annual  Register ;  and  they  are  here  collected  and  arrang 
with  a'  suitable  'regard  to  their  importance.  Nor  have  1 
annals  of  philosophy  and  natural  history  been  at  all  n 
ljected;  an  instructive  outline  of  discoveries  and  impro 
ments,  in  both  divisions  of  science,  being;  inserted,  calcnlw 
to  direct  the  inquisitive  student  to  fuller  sources  of  infort 
tion,  &pd  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  less  formal  enquii 
Upon  the  whole,  we  know  not  that-  there  is  any  where  to 
found  a  similar  work  conducted  with  greater  care  and  abSB 
or  more  deserving  of  that  extensive  patronage  with  whict 
continues  to  be  favoured. 


1*  r  :» 
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Aht.XIII.  Sayings  and  Doings,  or  Sketches  from  Life.  Sen 
Series.    3  vols.  12 mo.  ii.  us.  6&    Colburn- 1825. 

We  were  much  amused,*  in  common  with  .the  rest  of  i 
vyorid,  by  the  first  Series  of  Sayings  arid  Doings.  1 
second  Series  is  equally  entertaining.    It  contains  no  st< 
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so  well  finished  a*  "  Burton  Danvett,"  .nor  is  it  obnoxious 
j;p  the  just  censure  which  many  parts  .of  that  story  called 
forth.  Ifths  scenes  are  drawn  frpni  nature,  the  origioals 
We  not  to  be,  recognised  without  a  glossary.  The  author 
jncur$  no  just  suspicion  of  gratifying  his  malice  or  indulging 
his  wit,  at  the  expense  ?f  an  individual  who.  has  offended  < 
him;  and  th§  ridiculous  characters  ,  that,  are  brought  upon 
the  stage  are  too  general  to  justify  a  particular  application. 
4  Having  avoided  this  ^tumbling  block,  the  writer  admits  of 
ho  other,  restraint  upon  his  drollery,  and  carries  us  through 
three  formidable  duodecimos  with  little  interruption,  except 
that  which  is  made  by  hearty  laughter.,  The  style,  like  that 
of  ajl  his  former  productions,  is  dramatic ;  and  many  of  the 
ftcenes  would  tell  better  upon  the  stage  than  any  thing  that 
has  been  written  since  the  days  of  Sheridan.  The  plots,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  improbable,  and  require  the  author's 
best  workmanship  to  varnish  their  defects,  and  carry  them 
off  with  eclat ;  but  the  dialogue  is  always  good,  the  descrip- 
tions are  an  even  mixture  of  reality  and  caricature,  and  the 
variety  is  always  charming. 

The  first  story,  "  The  Sutherlands,"  is  half  good,  and  half 
bad*    One.  brother  sets  his  heart  upon,  beauty,  and  marries, 
a    vulgar   hoyden,   with  bad    connexions    and   a  cracked) 
character.    The  circumstances  are  absurd  in  themselves,'  and 
these  is  little  to  redeem  them  in  the  detail. '   The  other- 
brother  makes  amends.     Bent  upon  wedding  a  large  fortune, 
he  follows  the  only  daughter  of  a  Nabob  from  a  country 
school- to  Portland-place,  is  receiyed  with  open  arms,  and 
nQt  a  hint,  is  dropped  of  the. real  state  of  affairs  till,  the 
match    is   fairly  concluded,    the   schoolmistress  paid   her 
retaining  fee   of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and    the    suitor- 
installed  in  tne  imaginary  inheritance  of  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  then  it  turns . ofut  $iat  the  clay-colbured 
young  lady  is  a  natural  child,  and  a  life  interest  in  three 
hundred  a  year  her  only  expectation.    The  preparations,  the  * 
denouement  and  the  wedding,  are  all  well  told;  but  we 
should  not  do  justice  to  the  author  by  extracting  apart  of 
the   story.     Its  peculiar  merit  consists  in  the  spirit  with 
which  the  whole  is  carried  on ;  and  the  reader  must  peruse 
the  whole  if  he  ha?  any  desire  .to  be  entertained. 

u.  The  Man  of  many  Friends "  is  a  much  longer  affair, 
stuffed  with  absurd  incidents  and  admirable  dialogues,  and 
exhibiting,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  Ultimate  acquaint-  , 
ance  with  London  gaieties,  and  a  determination  to  embellish 
them  to  the  utmost  extent  pf  pur  credulity,  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  a  sensible  man,  bred  up  as  Arden  is  represented 
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to  have  been,  could  be  duped  after  the  fashion  of  this  story ; 
but  his  friends  and  servants  are  well  described,  and  his 
uncle  is  a  very  fine  and  very  foolish  old  fellow.  One  of  the 
best  hits  in  the  tale  is  a  scene  at  the  family  lawyer's.  His 
lady  spoils  her  children,  for  which  the  old  colonel  wishes 
h^r  at  Jericho.  Subsequently  he  relaxes,  pats  the  son  astd 
heir  on  the  head,  and  says  something  about  his  love  for 
children :—  ' j 

"  Mrs.  Abberley  was  greatly  soothed  by  this  speech;  and  felt 
almost  pleased  with  the  colonel,  when  he  called  her  favourite  Tom 
(without  exception  the  rudest  and  stupidest  boy  in  Christendom), 
and  placing  him  paternally  at  his  side,  began  to  question  him  on 
sundry  topics  usually  resorted  to  upon  similar  occasions.  From  this 
promising  lad  the  old  gentleman  learned  that  four  and  four  make 
nine,  that  William  the  Conqueror  was  the  last  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
that  gunpowder  was  invented  by  Guy  Fawkes,  and  that  the.  first 
man  who  went  up  in  an  air-balloon  was  Christopher  Columbus.  In 
the  extreme  accuracy  of  these  answers,  he  received  a  satisfactory, 
corroboration  of  his  constant  remark  upon  the  education  of  boys  at 
home,  under  the  superintendence  of  mammas  and  governesses,  and 
had  dismissed  his  young  friend  with  an  approving  compliment,  when 
the  boy  wishing  to  shew-  that  he  knew  more  than  the  old  man- 
thought  for,  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  asked  him,  who  lived  next 
door, to  him? 

"  «  Next  door  to  me,  my  fine  fellow,'  said  the  colonel,  *  why,- 
nobody;  that  is  to  say,  I  live  in  the  country  far  from  any  other 
house — my  next  neighbour  is  Lord  Malephant.' 

"  «  Ah  !'  said  Tom,  «  and  is  he  a  brute,  Sir  ?/        . 

"  *  No,  my  dear,'  answered  the  colonel;  '  he  is  an  excellent  man, 
and  one  of  my  oldest  friends.' 

"  '  Ah,  then,'  said  the  boy,  *  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  you  ?' 

I*  *  Why,  my  neighbour  oh  the  other  side,'  said  the  colonel,  but- . 
prised  at  the  apparently  unnatural  inquisitiveness  of  the  child,  '  is 
the  rector  of  my  parish.' 

"  *  Is  he  a  brute,  Sir,'  enquired  Master  Abberley. 

'.'  «  No,  my  dear,'  said  the  colonel ;  *  a  pattern  for  country  clergy- 
men—never did  there  exist  a  better  man.' 

"  *  Ah ! '  said  Tom,  evidently  disappointed. 

a  i  Why  do,  you  ask?'  said  his  father. 

u  '  I  don't  know,'  replied  the  boy. 

"  *  You  should  never  ask  questions,  child,  without  knowing  why/ 
said  papa. 

"  '  I  do  know  why,  only  I  shan't  tell,'  said  Tom. 

'  "  *  I  desire  you  ivill,  Tom,'  said  his  parent,  anticipating  a  display 
of  that  precocious  wit,  for  which  the  dunderheaded  ass  was  so 
celebrated  in  his  own  family. 

"  '  Oh,  I'll  tell  it,  if  you  like !  its  only  because  I  wanted  to 
know  which  of  them  gentlemen  was  brutes,'  said  the  boy. 

"  *  Why  ?  my  fine  fellow,'  said  the  colonel,  whose  curiosity  was 
whetted  by  the  oddity  of  the  questions. 
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•"•  •  w*  Why,'  replied  Torn,  <  because  when  ManTfma^was-  taftihg  to 
Dawes  just  how,  about  you,  she  said  you  was  next  door  to  abriite^ 
and  so%I  wanted  to  know  who  he  was;'  "     Vol.  I.  p.  202. 

"  Doubts  and  Fears  "  are  written  in  broader  farce  than  the 
rest  of  the  Series;  but  the  innkeeper,  with  the.  help  of  his 
reputed  resemblance  to  Liston,  'makes  out'  the. story  with 
very  tolerable  success.  Some  of  his  comicalities  deserve 
transcription: —  ... 

«  <  Well,'  said  her.  ladyship,  c  we  must  make  bur  arrangements, 
and  first  of  all  shew  me  my  rooms,  and  see  that  the  people  unpack 
the  carriage  before lit  goes  round  to  the  stables.' 

"  *  Has  your  ladyship  much  more  luggage  ? ' .  said  Grogan.' 

:"  l  Not  much,r  replied  Lady  Almeria ;  *  there's  my  writing-desk, 
dressing-case,  two  cages  of  amadvades,  three  telescopes,  my  travel- 
ling pistols,  my  drawing-boards  and  camera  obscura,  my  cloaks  and 
parasols,  my  bagatelle-board,  'my  music  books,  two  poodles,  my  own 
maid,  and  Miss  Leech.' 

**  T  Miss  Leech,'  cried  Grojan.  *  A  lady,  my  lady,  at  the  door  to 
your  ladyship's  carriage  ?' 

"  '  Not  exactly  a  lady,  Mr.  Grojum,'  said*  her  ladyship,  <  She  is 
a  very  good  creature,  I  assure  you — an  humble  friend— you  under  ^ 
stand-^a  toad-eater.'' 

"  '■'  Dear  me,  my  lady,'  said  the  landlord  with  a  shudder,  *  what  a 
very  nasty  propensity.' 

"  '  Miss  Leech  is  quite  a  gentlewoman,'  added  Lady  Almeria ; 
*  she  is  my  corroborator-general,  assents  to  my  dicta,  scolds  my  maid 
when  the  weather  is  too  hot  to  allow  me  to  do  it  myself,  redds  the 
Morning  Post  and  makes  tea,  curls  the  poodles,  plays  propriety  when 
I  have  men  parties,  and  rides  backward  in  the  barouche;;  ha!'  said' 
her  ladyship,  '  here  she  comes.' 

"  And  so  she  did,  for  the  unhappy  dependant,  after  having  been' 
exposed  to  a  broiling  meridian  sun,  the  glare  of  the  bright,  sparkling 
sea,  and  the  assaults  of  continual  gusts  of  wind,  sweeping. the: 
lengthened  cliff  of  its  dust  immediately  into  her. face  for  upwards  of 
half  an  hour,  presumed  to  imagine  that  her  dear  ladyship  had  for-, 
gotten  her,  and  thus,  accompanied  by  Cruikshanks,  her  ladyship's, 
woman,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  disembark  from  the  jyirriage,  and 
follow  her  great  leader  into  the  hotel.  "  - 

"  .'  My  dear  Leech,'  said  Lady  Almeria,  \«  I  beg  your  pardon* 
I  had  really  forgotten  you.     Are  you  cold,  dear-?' 

"  '  Oh !  no,  my  lady,'  said  Miss  Leech ;  «  quite  the  contrary.' 

"  '  I  think  its  very  hot  to-day,  Leech,'  said  her  ladyship. 

"  6  Sultry,  my  lady,'  said  Leech.  *  J 

"  '  In  the  sun,  but  deucedly  cold  but  of  it? '  said  her  ladyship. 

"  *  Extremely  cold, -.indeed,  my  lady/,  said  Miss  Leech. 

"  '  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  you  a  long  time?!  said.  Lady 
Almeria.  _  , 

"  *•  Not  five  minutes,  my  lady,'  said  Miss  Leech. 
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r  <$  «  Well,'  contimied  Lady  Ahneria,  turning  to  Grejaa,  *  jbe*»us 
$e  rooms,  Sir  *'  and  then*  fuming  back  to  her  obsequious  companion 
aclded  an  enquiry  whether  she  would  not  like  some  luncheon. 

«  <  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  agreeable/  said  MissX^ch, 
whose  appetite  was  enormous.  ! 

:  "  <  I  never  eat  lundheons  myself,  I  abominate,  them/  said  Lady 
Almeria ;  cdo  pray  get  something  for  Miss  Leech,  Sir/ 

•  "  'Qiydear!  not  for  me,  my  lady/ said  Miss  Leech;  « I  am  not 
in  the  least  hungry,  my  lady.'  ' 

-  "  c  I  dare  say  you  are/  replie4  her  ladyships  *yotf  have, always 
feeen  brought  up  to  dine  early,  I  dare,  say?' 

'  "~<  Oh,  dear!  no  my  lady;  nothing  for  me>:  indeed/  said  Mis^. 
Leech. 

." '«  Then  never  mind/  said  her  ladyship  to  Grojan;  and  the  p 
proceeded  to  the  apartments  allotted  to  them.    The.atomachoc  i 
Miss  Leech,  which  had  been  severely  irritated  by  the  expectations 
luncheon,  giving,  as  they  passed  along,  audible  proofs  of  its  em]  ' 
ness,  which  she  most  assiduously  endeavoured  to  drown  by  suni 
of  those  little  hemmings  and  coughings,  uniformly  used  by  kdi 
upon  unfortunate  occasions  of  a  similar  nature. 
.  *  "  -Goojan  eyed  her  long  face  and  scant  figure  with  evident 
and  horror;'  and,  considerably  annoyed  at  the  resolute  manner 
which  she  had  refused  the  excellent  refreshments  of  the,  Imperi 
Hotel,  muttered  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  groupe>— <  She  loo 
Bke  a  toad-eater ! '  "    Vol.  II.  p.  81. 


::"  Passion  and  Principle "  is  the  concluding  and 
hnportaiit  story,  and  might  have  been  made,  with  a  littl 
management,  much  more  effective  than  our  author's,  stori^ss 
are  wont  to  be.    The  hero  and  heroine,  an  usher  at  a  counter— y 
School,  and  the  arch  pedagogue's  daughter,  $re  characte^^ara 
of  the  highest  class ;  and  although  more  space  is  devoted  *^Ko 
the  .old  gentleman  and  his  wife,  to  a  schoolmaster's  establis     H-' 
ment  at  Hackney,  to  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  CalcutiBlttf, 
and  the  localities  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,-  than  to  t       toe 
excellent  and  unfortunate  lovers,  they  nevertheless  £xc-^=ate 
a  deep  interest,   and  are  worthy  of  the  esteem  which        is; 
demanded  Jbr  them.     A  caricaturing  pencil  finds  success—  fid. 
employment  in  describing  the  numerous  personages  int^-^xo- 
duced  into  the  drama ;  and  we  are  somewhat  unmercifi^^Uy 
transported  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  for  the  j^»*  ur- 
pose  of  ascertaining  that  the  writer  has  been  there  before       ub> 
With  these  exceptions,  the  tale  deserves  great  praise.         It 
paints  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  with,     m 
accuracy  which  no  other  living  author  has  attained.        It 
keeps  up  our  attention  by  incessant  liveliness.    The  sp£a~fcer, 
is  at  home  in  every  company ;  enters  into  the  .humours,  anci 
quizzes  the  peculiarities  of  every  class-;  and/  if  he  does  nom^ 
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finite  convince  w  that  he-  i*  sincere  in  his  admiration  of 

goodness,  still  less  do&  he  say  a  word  which  can  diminish 

our  Tegard  for  it.    Whoever  the  nameless  individual  may  be 

to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  •'  Passion  and  Principle,"  he 

knows  very  well  hoW  he?  ought  to  behave,  and  we  shall  be 

Htroy  to  near  that  He  lives  up  to  his  knowfedgb. 

We  extract  some  parts  or  the  tempest  with  which  the 
story  concludes ;— 

.  u:  In  thfc  mid$t  of  this  ipost  awful  storjn,  there,  gleamed  a  pale 

flickering  light  upon  the  topmast  head :  it  seemed  to  bum  unmoved 

by  .^the  contending  gusts  around  it,— in  a  mopfent  it.  shifted  to  the 

^^-t^pcnast-^hen  darted  back  to  its  old  position,  having  touched 

$4*  iron  ring  at  the  main-yard-arm ;  the  undisturbed  serenity  of*  the 

4fyaq$yr£he  striking  contrast  it  afforded  to  the  surrounding  cuirkness, 

9>li$i$d  with  the  sad  time  at  which  they  beheld  it,  rendered  th» 

Wfc^jflsl  phenomenon  deeply  interesting,  if  not  positively  awful. 

^  ♦*  <3tu|  of  her  cabin,  and  of  her  bed  was  dragged  the  half  lifeless 

^*inyr  by  her  husband,  contrary  to  her  inclination  and  tn  opposition: 

*f*:Jh&  earnest  prayers,  to  look  on  this ;  his  ExceHency  oarried  his 

P°i^t,  us  be  was,  wont  to  do— and  called  to  Welsted  to  support  her. 

"j^Ajftbip  as  she  stood  on  the  companion  ladder,  in  obedience  te  hir 

Excellency's  command. 

,    V  In  the  horrors  of  this  night*  in  the  midst  of  hurricanes,  and  teni- 
P^vts^now  lifted  to  the  mountain's  top,  now  buried  in  the  fathomless, 
t^Hey  of  waters  below,  the  ill-fated  Fanny  leaned  once  more  for 
support  upon  the  companion  of  her  youth,  the  beloved  of  her  heart ; 
t^WB  did  she  experience  the  gentle  solicitude  which  ever  marked  his' 
conduct  towards  her ;  again  did  she  fed  the  pressure  of  that  hand* 
^tech  she  had  so  often  clasped,  in  friendship  and.  affection:  he  spoke 
fcoqthjngry  j0  her,  an(j  though  the  words  he  uttered  were  lost  to  her' 
?ar  in  toe.  general  din^  she  felt  his  breath  upon  her  cheek-^heffbel- 
tJ*g8  overcame  Her— she  feinted  in  his  arms — in  the  arms  of  Welsted, 
^fio  thus  was  driven,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  to  carry  her 
Wto  her  cabin.     The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  a  proceeding. 
^ai  only  be  judged  by  those  who  have  been  partakers  of  it.-^She : 
^as  at  length,  however,  safely  placed  on  her  couch,  although  insen- 
•fble  to  every  thing  around  her. 
*  "  <  She  is  a  bad  passenger  in  a  storm,  Mr.  Welsted,'  said  his 
Excellency. 

V  A  storm,  indeed !— rnot  the  wild  roarings  of  the  mighty  waters, 
**Qt,  $ie.  rude  elemental  strife,  at  whose  mercy  she  was,  not  the. 
forked  lightning,  nor  the  pealing  thunder,  was  half  so  potent  .as  the 
storm  that  raged  in  her  own  mind—- that  was'  the  dreadful  conflict  of 

*A$SION  WITH  PRINCIPLE."   3?.  AOl. 

\  "  At  eight  at  night  the  master  resolved,  if  possible,  to  wear  ship, 
TOthout  consulting  or  communing  with  a  human  being,  conscious  as 
™e.  *as,  that  the  experiment  was  perilous  in  the.  extreme,  and  would 
ln -alL probability  be  fatal;  he  gave,  the  wordi  and  Ai^a  fnomdiitary 
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kill,  she  Weht  about,'  without  gtrainirig  a  rope-yarh.  Hojpe fee&raed 
on  his  mind  then;  those  who:  knew  not  his  thoughts  felt  increased 
uppreheBsions,  for  she  lay  in  the  trough  *>f  the  .sea  rolling  gunnel 
under ;  no  saij  feet,  for  none  could  stand  the  weather;  -the  small  one 
used:  to  bring  her  found,  'was  blown .  into  ribands  from  the.  stay;  till 
just  at  midnight,  a  crash  on  deck  announced  the  main-mast  gone.;  at 
one,  blow,- like  the  stricken  deer,  she  fell  toppling  with  her  yards  and 
topmast  over  the  starboard  side ;  she  went  about  ten  feet  above  the 
deck,  and  just  above  the  mizen-stay;  and  the  mizen-mast  itself 
trembled  like  a  reed,  as  Welsted  clung  to  it,  to  watch'  the  work  of 
havock  above*         .  ' 

•  y<  (Lt  was  a  'scene  for  a  painter:  the  noise  was  inconceivable,  fche 
night  inky  black,  the  way es  dashing  over  eVery  part  of  the  vessel, 
the  women  battened  down  forward  were  screaming  for  mercy,  and 
their:  cries,  were  mingled  with  the  clashing  of  axes  used  by  the  men 
cutting  away  the  rigging,  by  the  gleaming  light  of  lanthorns,  disposed 
in  the  most  advantageous  points)  and  the  stern  bawling  of  those  in1 
command,. with  the  faint  reply  of  others  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
stupendous  waved,  were  in  the  main-chains,,  over  the  side,  endea- 
vouring to  clear  the  ship  of  wreck ;  for  the  mast  clung-as  it  were  to 
the->  quarter,  and  the  counter  beat  so  heavily  upon  the  main-top, 
which  lay  close  beneath  it,  that  every  moment  they  expected  she 
would  be  stove  in."  P.  404, 

....  ,-  *  »  •        - 

"Another  following  sea  struck  her — and  another — it  was  the, 
last ! — the  dead  lights  were  shivered  into  splinters-— the  stern-frame 
itself  yielded  to  the.  shock — the  water  deluged  the  decks  below,  and 
carrying  every  thing  before  it,  burst  upwards  through  the  deck  itself, 
driving  those  who  were  on  the  companion  forward.  -  . 

**  Fanny,  was  caught,  as  she  was' whirled  forward,  by  Welsted,  who 
seized  firmly  hold  of  the  binnacle,  which  broke  away  from  its  elects ; 
Sir  Frederick  was  hurried  onward  in  the  mass  of  waters,  and  the. 
master  of  the  ship,  having  uttered  an  explanation  too  clearly  indica- 
tive that  all  was  over,  was  seen  endeavouring  for  a  moment  to  '  hold 
on' by  the  foremast,  but  in  another,  instant  the  overwhelmed  un- 
governable ship  met  a' tremendous  coming  wave,  and  rose  not  to 
meet  it — unresisted  and  unopposed  the  huge  mountain  burst  directly 
upon  her ;  the  contending  sea  rushing  forward  from  the  stern,  met 
the  advancing  torrent;  the  ship  plunged  forward  for  a  moment,. as 
if  struggling  with  destruction,  out  the  effort  was  vain,  and  forging 
a-head,  she  sank  at  once  into  the  fathomless  deep. 

*  "  Welsted,  who  had  never  let  go  his  precious  charge,  during  the 
important  period  in  which  all  this  was  transacting,  had  lashed  his 
beloved  to  the  binnacle,!  himself  holding  on  firmly,  and  when  the 
whirl  of  waters,  in  which  the  ship  seemed  to  suck  down  every  thing 
around  it,  had  a  little  subsided,  he  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
situation;  the  binnacle  floated  beyond  the  confines  of  the  horrid 
abyss,  and.  upon  the  surface  of  the  mountainous  waves  still  floated 
the  fond;  devoted  pair..  "'.'.'. 

•.",.  The  power,  of  enq*uranqe  with  which  humanity  is  gifted  & 
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WfJlyjcredibl^  to  those  who  have  not .  suffered;  here  was  the;deli- 

'cate  Lady,  Brashleigh,  nurtered  with  the^fondest  care,  and  coiicbed 

9U.  downy  beds,  the  evening  breeze  itself  too  rude  to  blow  upon  her,, 

exposed  to  the  tempestuous  wind  and  constant  drenching  of  the 

toging  sea  through  a  night  of  awful  misery.     She  was  unconscious 

°C  her  situation ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  care  and  toil  that 

Welsted  could  sustain  her  in  a  position  which  alone  secured  her  from 

almost  entire  immersion  in  the  waves.    The  sickening  and  dreadful 

sameness  of  mounting  rapidly  on  one  high  billow,  followed  by  die 

dreadful  and  impetuous  fall  from  it,  only  to  rise  upon  another,  and 

that  perhaps  the  last,  had  worn  her  out,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 

st  the.  time,  she  was  sensible  whose  arm  it  was,  that  held  her .  in 

safety,  or  upon  whose  bosom  her  aching  head  reclined. 

**:  The  day  had  just,  begun  to  dawn,  when  the  sound  of  a.  gun( 
deadened  by; the  storm,  as.  if  it  were  muffled,  broke  upon  Welsted'a 
earv  He  raised  himself  to  lookj  but  could  see  nothing  but  water-?* 
?M«r.-rwater!  He  thought  he  had  been  deceived — he  spoke  to 
Fax&ny— she  answered,  evidently  unconscious  of  her  situation.  Again 
Ate  sound  struck  him;  and  the  day  brightening  for  a  moment,  as  he 
mounted  on  the  edge  of  a  high-rolling  wave,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 

*  vessel  near  them?  P.  406. 

*  <c  The  moment  came;— the  wreck  touched  the  quarter  of  th£ 
brig ;— four  or  five  good  men,  boatswain's  mates  and  captains  of 
top*,  were  ready  to  seize  it  in  the  main  chains — the  grasp  was  firm— 
*h©  hold  was  certain — the  rope  was  aboard,  'Ease  off!' — '  Ease  off!! 
^[aa  die,  cry.  'Avast!' — '  avast  there!',  sounded  in  tjie  chains. 
Fanny  was  safe  on  deck — the  brig  gave  a  sudden  heel  to  windward—-. 
&e  wreck  rose  sharply  under  the  chains,  and  Welsted  received  a 
^HWal  blow  on  his  head  at  the  instant  of  Fanny's  preservation. 

.  "  She  was  senseless.  She  heard  not  his  death  scream — it  was 
11^>mentary — lost  in  the  gush  and  rush  of  waters— he  was  seen 
but  for  an  instant.  In  his  agony  he  raised  his  hands,  and  a  huge 
^**e  bursting  over  him,  buried  him  in  its  black  and  relentle$a 
*H*aom w  P.  410. 


^JtTfXIV,  1. — Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland ;  addressed  by 
.     J.  K.  L.  to  a  Friend  ui  England.    8vo.     364  pp.     Dublin  j 

Coyne.    London;  Cowie.     1825. 
a «— ^-J.  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbkhop  of  Tmm,  on  the 

Disturbance  at  a  Meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 

-  Society,,   on  the  list  of   October  1824,  at  Lovghreq;   by 

-  «*  Senior  of  the  Church  tn  England.  8vo.  19  pp.  London  ;• 
■     Jetton,, .  1825. 

W^b.  are  not  about  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  the  Catholic 
claimg;  The  old  arguments  on  the  question  are  familiar  to 
every  one  $  and  the  new  ones  cannot  be  placed  in  a  pr6per 
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light  nil  til  the  bul  for  emancipation  has  made  its  appearand  J 
All  that  we  know  at  present  itf,  that  the  measure  willie  of 
a  mixed  nature ;  that  great  pains  "drill  be  taken  to  .win  the? 
wavering,  and  confirm  the  friendly,  and  the '  staunchest  op- 
ponents be  assured  that  they  may  change  their  minds  without 
inconsistency?.  Etety  effort  is  making'  to  allay  the  feaf&G^ 
Protestants.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Canning  appealed  to  the.  ' 
Act  of1  Union  in  proof  of  the  indissolubility  of  the  established' 
church  of  Ireland,  :  for  (his:  pu^ose,  Mr*  Plunkett  twor^ 
thftt  he  would  oppose  enaan^pation,  if  he  believed  that  ifc 
would  tadaager  that  church.  For  this  purpose,  Sir  Francia 
Burdett  having  pronouiTced  that  alt  religions  were  pretty 
rtttgb  al&e*  panegyrized  the  religion  in  which  he  happens  to 
hate  been  born,  and  complimented  the  clergy  that  $re  at- 
tached to  it.  For  this  purpose;  Mtrjftime  postponed (tttt 
faext  session,  we  presimie)  his'  motion  for  plundering  the 
ihtttch'of  Irejajid  of  her  jjjtojjerty.  And  lastly,  for  &$*] 
identical  ^mpose^Mi^  Pauiel u^Connell  becomes  a,  convert' 
from  ~  radicalistn,  cuts '  Cohbett,  dines  with  the  Duke  of  De- 
yon^ir^  parrels;  with :  Mr.  Lawless,  shakes  hands  with 
MnCrolw*  and  agrees  to  .fpmup.  a  Msgna  Ch*r&  for  'J&€ 
land,  which  shall  pension  ikfe  Oatholia  prieats,  and  disqualify^ 

ihe  Gathohe  freenolders.       - 

•'.  The  poio  Vtherefcre,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  country 
«hould^be  dfeected,  is  the  sufficiency  of  these  securities.  The^ 
idtocates  for  emancipation admit  that  danger  niay  be  ^PP*^ 
hended,  for  they  ate  already  taking  measures  to  avert  it.  Inejr 
adniit^  that  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  Catholic  ascen- 
4^ey  would  l>e  the  probable  result  of  unconditional  Catholic^ 

t***?^  to'  shew  U*  #* 

faster  that thiOWger  may  be  "avert'ed  Tdj  ]Str.<yComiialK|f 

bill,  Bishop  Doyle  issues  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  thick  octavo 

Totame,  and  places  a  near  obstante  fa  their  way;  -Mr.  O'Con- 

nell  has  repeatedly  told  us  that  the  bishop  is  one  of  his  ablest 

Coadjutors,  and  we  shall  humbly  endeavour  to  put  die  public- 

in  possession  ;o£  his  sentiments  upon  the  -subject  •  before  us* 

He  begins  with  the  foHpTOng^eclaratiort :--- 

[  •«.  Jadtus  fcay^,  tot  after  the  battle  of  Actium  mid  the  efftablHi-2 
mentliniilome1pf  a  despotic  power,  ohe  of  the  effects  which  *fbllowe* 
*afc,  jthat  tedh '-became  generally  disregarded ;  some  departed  fibm 
it  thtough  jjfttjranee  df  what  really  happened,  others  hefcarae  in<£t£» 
ferent  to  it  through  a  blind  passion  of  approving- Whatever  w&  dene 
hy  the  government,  whilst  a  hatred  of  those  in  power  so  filled  the 
toaasfe  tift  another  elafcs,'  as  tor  render  them  incapable  oCmcertaimh^ 
WwHy,  6r  judging  dispassionately  of  what  occurred."  /P.  9, :  ^ 
«  The  power  which  rules  this  emrare  is  now  concentered  B9$ 
in  the  Rands  of  one/ but  of  a  few;  there  V  some  analogy  between 
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ahefieid  of  Waterloo  tod  the  plains  of  Tharsalia,  whilst  the  frfetdriw 
m£  the  Corted  and  their  constitution,  reminds  one  of  the  tauric  end 
^rfCato."    P.  10.  ^^ 

Of  the  Burial  Service  Bill,  introduced  last  year  by  Mrl 
Plunkett,  Dr.  Doyle  says, — 

"  Under  pretence  of  granting  *  charter  of  religious  toleration  to 
the  dead,  it  offered  unconsciously  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  and 
people  the  greatest  affiant  which  they  had  received  since  their  petf- 
dons  -were  kicked  out  of  die  Irish  House  of  Cdmmons."   P.  30. 

Of  the  Tithe  Composition  Bill,  the  church  of  Ireland  aw) 
her  possessions,  thus  thinketh  the  great  Popish  bishop  :— 

**  Bat  die  measure  has  passed  into  a  law,  and  I  hearty*  rejofafe 
at  fc.  The  peasantry  are  partially  relieved  by  it ;  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  not  only-has  his  income  diminished  fep:h\  but  htfls  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  Church;  the  value  of  tithes  thrsnghout 
the  kingdom  will-  be  ascertained  by  it,  and  aD  who  have  eyes  can 
see  the  glories  of  the  Establishment.  Only  let  the  Church  bnds  be 
now  ascertained  and  estimated,  let. her  parochial  assessments  by 
vestries  be  placed  before  the  public,  and  we  shall  see  whether  this 
toighty  Babylon  can  be  suffered,  to  exist :  whether  this  enormous 
-  <tf  wealth  can  remain  untouched  m  s>  country  which  has  bo 
Wr,  which  cannot  ptfy  the  interest  of  her  debt,  which  has  no 
institution  that  is  not  sectarian;  a  country  where,  there  is 
'  of  aatfllkm  of  paupers,  mid  one-half of  the  operative  classes 
loffenployment.  We  shall  see  whether  this  magnum  lotto* 
aeft  wa*calfed  by  Burke,  be  compatible  with  the  exigencies 
of4|toftatiB,Jh*  Interest  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  peace  or.  pros* 
n#iitefthe  'enmteeu 

•  it  We  may  hear  in  and  out  of  Parliament  special,  pleading  and 
~~*    •*-       •     -.harangues  proving  the .  utility  and  decorum  of  ihis 

tablishment ;  we  may  hear  of  her  miuisters,  being  aH 
ig^-  their  difloYen  without  the  comforts  of  life  ;  but.  we  can 
Hjepry,  to  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  which 
■rtf  WMm\±&mi  (fae  hand  of  industry.  We  maybe  Isold  that  it  k 
&e  4nptiet$r  done  who  pays  her  income;  but  the  proprietor,  in 
^eiTsMElfltij  -wift  argue  for  die  inviolability  of  hia  estate;  and. he 
wiU'4ie&  plead  for  the  seed,  and  sweat,  and  labour  of  his  tenant^ 
srhteh  ate  now  overlooked,  or  entirely  forgotten.  The  claim  of  4*0-* 
fcrtf  wiB  be  advanced ;  and  some  lawyer,  from  his  brief,  wilt  support 
at  against  common  sense  and  honesty,  and  without  regard  to  the 
title  by  which  it  is  held :  but  he  will  be  passed '  unheeded  r  whilst 
4yw  Mm  yffl  ace  that  the  Establishment  wis  treated  tmly  for  the 
good'  of  the  people,  to  provide  them  with  religious,  teachers,  to.  sup-* 
post  ^«;pnblic  worship,  to  clothe, the  naked,  and  to  feed  the  popr, 
wfbsjt  it  no  longer  fulfils  those  ends.  The  law  will  be  advanced 
tiUseat  safeguard  of  this  mammon  of  iniquity  in  the  hands'of 
;  but.  the  wisdom 'of  the  law  and  its  justice  will  be  ques-^ 
tinned,  when,  like  other  noxious  laws,,  it  operates  not  for  the  good* 
but  to  the  detriment,  of  the  commonwealth.    The  excess  of  the 
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Establishment,  to .  be  ascertained  by  this  *  Act,  -  must  be  .cdmgtafe 
Religion :  must  bee resciurf  from,  the  plagueoof  richer,  her  ministers 
must  divest  themselves  of  all  characters  but  their,  own;  the  .absurd 
fiction,  by  which  they  are  compared  to  proprietors,  must  pease,  or 
the  real  proprietors  themselves  must  become  vassals  of  the  Church. 
For  the  commencement  of  this  godly  work  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Irish  government,  and  though  it  were  'their  only  merit;  it  should 
-endear  them  to  the  people."    P.  33. 

The  Orange  party  are  conciliated  in  the  following  terms : — 

;    "  This  party  would  be  even  stronger  than  it  is,  and  more  than 
"able  to  cope  with  either  of  the  other  two*  if  it  were  not  overbearing, 
haughty,  insolent,  and  cruel.    Monopoly  and  injustice  are  written 
on  its  (Standards,  oppression,  is  its  watchword,  falsehood  and  slander 
'lire  its  heralds ;  it  has  no  reason  or  justice  with  it,  but  it  .is  so 
clamorous,  and  so.  menacing,  and  so  unblushing,  a*  to  overwhelm 
or  confound  whomsoever  would  approach  it  with  argument,  or  seek 
to  treat  with  it  on  a  basis  just,  useful  or  'honourable.    It.  has  suffered 
occasional  -  defeats,  but  it  has  also  gained  advantages,  and  though 
every  person  can  see  how  its  resources  are  wasting  away,  though  we 
every  day  hear  of  the  defection  ,of  its  friends,  and.  see  the  straits  to 
which  the  entire  body  is  reduced,  though  confusion  sometimes  enters 
its  ranks,  yet  it  has  not  lowered  a  jot  of  its  pretensions.     The  uti 
pasridetu  is  the  only  ground  on  which  it  will  treat;  it.  insists  not 
only  on  the  recovery  of  its  ancient  possessions,  but  requires  an  in- 
demnity'-for  the  losses  it  has;  sustained,  and  security  against  all 
future  encroachments.    Like  Napoleon  at  .Chatillon,  it  looks  only 
to  the  extent-  and:  beauty  of  its  former  empire ;  it  is  not  satisfied 
witirthe  boundaries  which  even  its  friends  would  fix  for  it,  and  does 
not  consider  either  the  fraud,  cruelty  and  injustice,  by  which  it  ac- 
quired ptjwer,  or  that  the  whole  earth  is  feagued  against  it,  lest 
princes,  during  its  exfccence,  should  have  no  security,  or  the  people 
no  repose.'    TMs.  party,  like  Catiline  and  Cethegus,  has  collected 
into  its  tanks,  every  spendthrift,  every  idler,  every  -punished  or  un- 
punished malefactor,  every  public  robber,  and  private  delinquent,  all: 
the  .gamblers;  call  those  whom  gluttony  or  extravagance  has  reduced 
to  want ;  in  fine,  all  who  love  commotion,  and  who  hope  Jto  live  <by. 
corruption,  or  toe  rebuild  their  broken  fortunes  on  the  ruins  of  their, 
country. '  The  "violence  and  insolence  pf  ibis  party,  as  well  as  then- 
open  hostility  to  the  Government,  has  alienated  many -persons,  from 
them ;  it  has  neutralized  others ;  but  there  is  still  a  numerous  class, 
who,  though  silent,  are  cordially  interested  for  its  success ;  a  class 
which  assists  it  privately  by  their  money,  their  -conversations,  their 
inuendos,  or  by  withholding  their  aid  from  the  measures  pursued  by 
the  adininistration."     P.  41. 

The  Catholics  are  admitted  to  be  restless  and  agitated. 

'£  .The  Catholics  then,  under  the  fostering  cave  of  penal  statutes, 
and  quite. unnoticed  by  the.  laws  made  to  protect  and  foster  the 
faithful  subjects  of  this  part  of  the  realm/  have  grown  at  least  into* 
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•  party ;  a  party  so  numerous  and  strong,  that  the  dupes'  of  Pastorini 
imagine  they  are  to  arise  by  some  sign  in  the  moon  or  in  the  stars, 
and  cut  the. throats  of  all  who  have  not  been  lately  at  confession, 
without  even  allowing  them  the  benefit  of  clergy.  The  more  sane 
part  of  the  community  view  the  Catholics  in  another  light ;  they 
consider  them  as  a  mighty  living  mass,  restless  and  agitated,  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  perfect  order,  but  also  liable  to  be  precipitated 
into  some  gulf,  carrying  with  them  in  their  fall  the  whole  edifice  of 
society."    P.  45. 

But  the  inferior  Irish  gentry  are  the  bishop's  peculiar 
favourites. 

u  >  But  the  great  mass  of  our  little  squires,  who  are  called  gentry, 
are  men  of  much  pride  and  little  property,  possessing  a  few  hundred 
pounds -a.  year,  God  knows  how-  acquired;  labouring  perhaps  to 
Keep- a  carriage,  if  not,  to  have  at  least  a- dog,  a  horse,  and  a  gun. 
Ih^y  *re  made  up  of  every  possible  .description  of  persons.  I  could 
dedicate  them  accurately  and  minutely,,  but  I  think  it  better  to 
jataite  generally,  that  a  great  portion  of  these  men  are  the  very  curse 
.and.  scouige  of  Ireland.  They  are  numerous,  they  are  very  ignorant, 
they  Are  extremely  bigoted,  they  are  exceedingly  dishonest,  they 
-idf  ail.. manner  of  falsehoods,  and  so  frequently,  as  to  assume  with 
thcnuflves  the  appearance  of  truth.  In  a  word,  they  could  not  be 
intrusted  with  your  honour  or  your  purse,  and  multitudes  of  them 
ai?e  no  "regard*  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath ;  they  are  these  men  who 
often  obtain  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  trade  by  it ;  who  get 
alt  the  Utile  perquisites  arising  from  grand  jury  jobs,  who  foment 
dsltontent,  who  promote  religious  animosity,  who  are  most  zealous 
with  the  saints  in  distributing  tracts  and  Bibles,  who  are  ever  ready 
4o  .attend  vestries,  to  impose  taxes,  to  share  in  their  expenditure,  to 
forward  addresses,  to  pray  for  the  Insurrection  Act,  or  any  other  act 
jdiiph  might  serve*  to  oppress  the  people,  and  render  permanent  their 
oa^imanitous  sway.    . 

"4>  Tfeepe -personages  have  been  brought  up  under  the  exclusive 

tystenv  and  their  very  existence  seems  to  them  to  hang  upon  it ; 

way  sometimes  go.  upon  their  travels,  as  far  perhaps  as  London,  and 

viewing  from  the  top  of  a  mail  coach  the  surface  of  England,  they 

talk -most  profoundly'  of  that  country;  of-  her  customs  and  irfstitu- 

-fctais.;;  they  compare  them  .with  those  of  Ireland,  and  sigh  so  heavily 

-**t*flie  diatanqe  in  civilisation  and  improvements  which  separate  lis 

~       Jot  neighbours  "  at  the  other  side." 

me' saenj oppress,  and  aggrieve,  and  insult  the  people;  they 
so.kwk  upon  them  as  of  inferior;  condition,  a  conquered  race, 
.  ava^righnil  inheritance  is ;slavery.  They  see  the  poor  starving, 
*»ittlfcey  see  it  unmoved ;  they  behold  them,  naked  without  a  feeling 
^*f  vmapamion ;  never  having  seen  a  peasantry  enjoying  comfort  or 
■^^depejSdenee,  they  have  no  idea  of  what  their  condition  ought  to 
*..  Without  exaggeration,  they  are  the  slave-drivers  in  Ireland,  and 
^ry  moch  resemble  the  beings  of  that  description  in  Barbadoes  or 
rTDaica4^  P.  52* 
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>      :  The  established  church  is  jinprotirtg.  '  r  •  * - '/  ~  \ 

\  "The  Methodists,,  with  the  several  sub -denominations  of  ^U- 
Renters,  might  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,,  to  be  falling  into  disrepute^ 
the  cry  of  Church  in  Danger,  which  has  been  incessantly  rung 
through  the  country  for  the  last  two  or '  three  years ;  the  several 
attacks  made  from  the  high  places,  and  by  the  profane,2  upon  the 
wealth  and  indolence  of  the  parsons;  the  charges  of  their  prelates, 
the' example  of  the  other  religionists, 'particularly" of  .the  .Catholic 
clergy,  has  not  only  awakened  the  dormant  energies'  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, but  it  has  brought  back  from  the  conventicle  many  a 
strayed  sheep."    P.  67.  .  :     » 

,  But  this  admission  is  immediately)  qiJkalifiedbytl^foUawing 
charitable  accusation:-^-  ■  :\ ;  i       r  ^ 

"  When-  indulged  she  is  indolent^  when:  rebi&ed,  sje:  becomes 
attentive ;  she  draws  tight,  or  relaxes  her  discipline,  as  it  may  please, 
or  be  permitted  by  her  masters*  her  eye  is  ever  'fixed  upon  her  own 
interests,  and  she  deems  nothing  forbidden  or  unhallowed  which  can 
Serve  to  promote  them.  As  these  who  do  an  injury  never  can  for- 
give, she  is  implacable  in  her  hostility  to  the  Church  which  she  sin> 
planted;  and  at  this  day  she  appears  indifferent  to  all  things  else, 
but  to  the  concealment  of  her  riches  and  the  persecution  of 
Popery."  P.  69-  :- 

,  Iffe  make  no  comment  upon  those  passages.  We  merely 
p»kr  whether  they  tend  to  establish  Mr.  Plunkett's  theory 
respecting^  the  moderation  of  the  Popish  hierarchy  ?  D9 
they  prove  that  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  thte 
Protestant  cfaurd*  1  Do  they  show  that  the  lay-depaty; 
Mr.  O -Connell,  is;  an  authorised  expounder  of  thfe  sentiment* 
t)f  his  clerical  superiors  ? 

'  Marry  other  declarations  of  a,  similar  tendency  to  the  pre*- 
ceding,  may  be  produced.  At  page  104,  when  he  is  treating 
pf  population  and  poor-rates,  for  the  latter  of  which  Bishop 
Doyle  is  an  advocate,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
terms : —  ,--.••. 

"  The  rack  rents  afe  an  intolerable  evil,  and  wiH  be  so  whilst  the 
laws  continue  to  render  the  landlord  a  tyrant,  and  the  tenant  a 
slate;  whilst  fear  and  distrust,  hatred  and  oppression,  are  the  links 
which  connect  the  peasantry  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  the  land  must 
wither  and  the  people'  starve,  whether  they.be  few  or  many.  But 
the  most  heart-rending  curse  which  Providence  has  permitted  to  feH 
on  the  land  occupier  in  Ireland,  is  the  Church  Establishment ;  this, 
like  the  scorpion's  tail,  is  armed  at  all  points,  and  scourges  thfe 
peasant  through  tithes  and  church-rates,  till  it  draws  his  "very  blood. 
This  Establishment  not  only  strips  him  of  food  and  raiment,  but  it 
also  insults  him  by  the  monstrous  injustice  of  obliging  him  to  ghrfe 
his  sweat  and  labour,  and  the  bread  of  his  children,  to  build  or  re- 
pair waste  houses,  whilst  he  himself  is  left  to  pray  in  the  open  air; 
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t&  feed  the  parson  and  his  rapacious  family  and  followers,  who  go 
About,  not  doing  good,  but  to  vilify  and  calumniate  the  religion  which 
Hu8  peasant  reveres :  it  compels  him  to  purchase  bread,  and  wine, 
And  stoves,  and  music,  for  the  Church  which  he  deems  profane ;  to 
pay  the  glazier,  and  the  mason,  and  the  sexton,  and  the  grave- 
fflgger,  who  divide  his  clothes  between  them,  and  cast  lots,  like  the 
peicide  Jews,  upon  his  cloak.  Whilst  these  oppressions  are  suffered 
to  continue,  how  dan  the  men,  who  are  made ,  to  the  image  and 
fikeness  of  God,  and  for  whose  use  the  earth  yields  all  its  produce, 
1fo#  can  they  be  fed,  or  in  any  way  provided  for?  They  must 
either  be1  sacrificed  in  hecatombs  to  the  furious  passions  which  "brood 
over  this  country,  or  these  passions  must  be  restrained,  and  the  laws 
dtergd  Which  gave  them  birth.  I  should  rather,  with  Hobbes,  sup- 
pose ihti£  society  is  not  congenial  to  man ;  or  desire,  with  Rousseau, 
&  ifefeim  to  a  state  of  nature,  than  cease  protesting  against  the 
djtttenlih  Ireland  which  has  rendered  population  a  curse,  which  has 
ifrted  lib' every  source  of  industry  and  profit,  not  only  in  the  inhabi- 
tants ©r  the  country,  but  in  the  earth'itself,  and  which  nas  condemned, 
by  an  inversion  of  the  ordinance  of  God,  a  people  to  live  only  for 
«e  Astke  of  institutions."     P.  104. 

'.'.  Rut  let  us  hear  what  the  bishop  thinks  of  Mr,  O'ConnelPs 
Qlan  for  disfranchising  the  forty  shillings  freeholders  ; — 

£*i*S  This,  subject  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned,  the  evils  arising 
Gbqbi  ,the  subdivision  of  lands  so  closely  connected  with  it  are  now 
■ftjfktfriliary  and  almost  so  fashionable  a  topic,  and  the  prevailing 
of  looking  superficially  at  every  political  question  is  so  much 
,  that  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  proposed  to  reduce 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  the  condition  of  serfs ;  that  is,  of 
without  hope  of  manumission,  for  serfs  they  are  at  present ;  but- 
every  man  who  does  not  despair  of  Ireland  expects  to  see  them,  one 
day  converted -into  freemen.  There  are  other  reasons  why  this 
measure  might  be  dreaded ;  the  influence  of  the  Catholics  in  re- 
toning  members  to  parliament  from  the  southern  and  western 
twenties  and  cities ;  the  successful  struggle  made  by  them  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  in  the  County  Wexford  and  Queen's  County,  and 
tttare  recently  in  Sligo  and  Dublin;  these  things  have  excited  all  the 
of  the  Orangemen,  who,  not  presuming  to  speak  in  parliament  of 
lerenactment  of  the  penal  code,  would  wish  to  introduce  it 
V  by  taking  from  the  Catholic  peasant  even  the  semblance  of 
power,  and  depriving  him  of  his  chief  claim  to  the  protec- 
favour  of  his  landlord.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  amongst 
»  orange  party,  that  I  dtfubt  not  the  aristocracy  which  is  connected 
wkh  them  would  sacrifice  the  last  remnant  of  their  rank  and  power, 
which  consists  in  the  number  of  their  freeholders,  to  the  base  passion 
°4^  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  Catholic  name.  But  there  is  a  still 
■fcvonger  reason  for  being  filled  with  apprehensions  on  this  subject, 
™ '  1  it  arises  from  the  English  aristocracy,  and  their  powerful  agent 
the  House  of  Commons  being  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
~^~    franchise  in  England,  as  to  some  agrarian  Jaw ;  such  a  feeling 
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necessarily  obliges  them  to  look  with  displeasure  and  apprehension  - 
to  the  extent  of  this  right  in  Ireland,  lest  its  existence  here  might 
act  as  an  incentive  upon  the  English  people  in  seeking  a  similar  right 
for- themselves.  They  would,  therefore,  without  avowing  the  true 
motives  of  their  conduct,  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  outcry  raised 
against  forty  shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  abolish  what 
in  their  opinion  is  a  great  encroachment  on  their  own  hereditary 
rights.  But  if  there  be  one  measure  more  than  another  calculated 
to  seal  the  doom  of  Ireland,  to  eradicate  from  her  soil  the  very  seeds 
of  freedom,  and  to  insure  for  ever  her  degradation,  that  measure  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-  shilling  free- 
holders ! 

"  It  is  the  natural  right  of  a  man-Hi  right  interwoven  with  the 
essence  of  our  constitution,  and  producing,  as  its  necessary  effect, 
the  House  of  Commons,  th^t  a  man  who  has  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty, should  have  some  share  or  influence  in  the  disposal  of  them  by 
law.    Take  the  elective  franchise  from  the  Irish  peasant,  and  you 
not  only  strip  him  of  the  present  reality,  or  appearance  of  this  right, 
l>ut  you  disable  him  and  his  posterity  ever  to  acquire  it.    He  is  now 
poor  and  oppressed,  you  then  make  him  vile  and  contemptible ;  he: 
is  now  the  image  of  a  freeman,'  he  will  be  then  the  very  essence  of  a 
slave ;  he  has  now  a  hope  that,  should  his  country  improve,  he  may 
one  day  raise  his  voice  on  the  hustings,  and  plead  the  cause  of  all 
who  belpng  to  his  class  in  life,  whilst  he  proclaims  the  virtue  of  the 
candidate  whom  he  supports,  or  upbraids  the  recreant  who  betrays: 
the  public  trust :  but  take  from  him  his  freehold,  and  you  cast  him' 
out  of  the  constitution.    Like  the  Helot  at  Athens  he  may  go  to  the 
forum  and  gaze  at  the  election,  and  then  return  to  hew  his  wood  or 
fetch  his  water  to  the  freeman;  an  inhabitant,  but  not  a  citizen,  of. 
the  country  which  gave  him  birth."  P.  293. 

To  make  this  more  entertaining,  the  bishop  has  said  in 
a  preceding  part  of  the  volume  y— 

.  "  And  the  law  of  election,  what  does  it  bring  jto  the  Catholic  ? 
If  he  perchance  be  opulent,  it  brings  to  him  a  deeper  sense  of  his , 
fallen  honour,  of  his  degradation,  of  his,  shame ;  if  he  be  very  poor, . 
it  brings  him  to  the  hustings  to  proclaim  to  the  world  a  public  lie,  to  • 
wit,  that  he  is  a  freeholder;  having  first  steeped  his  soul  in  perjury, 
lest  he,  and  his  wife*  jand  his  child,  and  his  father,  should  be  driven- 
from  their  hut,  without  food,  shelter,  or  hope.  To  him  the  election . 
law,  in  Its  operation,  is  like  the  wind  from  the  desert,  bringing  with  - 
it  a  sort  of  moral  pestilence,  against  which  no  human  remedy  can ; 
prevail."  P.  86. 

These  are  sufficient  specimens  of  Bishop  Doyle's  manner. 
He  mites,  and  we  presume  that  he  speaks,  with  the  into- 
lerance of  a  Jesuit,  and  the  violence  of  a  Radical;  and 
whatever  softening  he  may  now  wish  to  give  to  his  declara- 
tions, the  book  before  us  is  an  authentic  record,  out  of  which 
it  will  be  easy  to  contradict  the  trimming  evidence  which  he; 
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has  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  effect  can  be  anticipated  from  conciliating  such  a  man 
as  Bishop  Doyle  ?    Will  ne  not  treat  the  Emancipation  Bill 
as  he  has  treated  the  Burial  Bill,  and  the  Composition  Bill? 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  he  will  desist  from  denouncing  the 
Protestant  church,  from  hating  and  calumniating  the  Orange- 
.men,  or  from  refusing  the  Bible  to  his  flock  ?     Can  it  be 
.believed,  that  the  writer  of  the  preceding  passages  will  assist 
in  disfranchising  the  forty  shilling  freeholders,  or  exert  him- 
self in  tranquillising  the  minds  of  Irishmen  ?     As  an  agitator, 
lie  possesses  some  power ;  and  acts,  when  his  violence  will 
allow  him,  with  effect.     As  a  peace-maker,  he  promises  to  be 
'very  impartial,  by  speaking  with  equal  fury  against  every 
description  of  his  opponents.    The  gentry,  the  clergy,  the 
evangelicals,  the  sectaries,  are  treated  with  the  same  unmea-r ' 
jaured  scorn;  and,  whether  he  appears  in  the  character  of  an 
«nemy  to  tithes,  or  to  the  Scriptures,  he  is  equally  intenir 
-yer&to.    We  leave  it  to  himself  to  reconcile   his   incon- 
sistencies, and  to  his  friends  to  make  the   most  of  their 
We  trust  that  the  bishop  will  escape  the  fate  of 
Shiel,  and  continue  in  high  favour  with  the  powers  that 
;  but  if  a  lawyer  is  compelled  to  return  ingloriously  to 
-Ireland,    on  account  of  a  few  discrepancies  between  his 
speeches  and  his  evidence,  we  know  not  why  a  prelate  should 
Jrc  honoured  and  rewarded  for  writing  one  thing,  and  saying 
another. 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  subject  on  which  we  sympathise 
with  Dr.  Doyle ;  in  his  complaints,  namely,  respecting  the 
JJible  Society,  and  its  itinerant  orators.  Our  opinion  on  this 
subject  has  been  already  expressed;  but  we  cannot  omit  the 
-opportunity  of  repeating  and  enforcing  it,  by  calling  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
The  'writer  appears  to  take  a  correct  view  of  the  present  state 
Of  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  justly  considers  the  Bible 
Society  and  its  auxiliaries,  as  the  very  worst  channel  by 
which  Protestantism  can  be  conveyed  across  the  water.  No 
man  of  common  sense  can  desire  to  irritate  the  Catholics. 
The  orators  at  the  meetings  have  done  nothing  else  but 
irritate  them ;  and  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Grant  deny  the  fact 
in  vain.  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  is  the  only  prelate  who 
.countenances  the  proceedings  of  the  Societies ;  and,  with 
eyjery  respect  for  his  Graced  character  and  intentions,  we 
irost  he  will  not  be  inattentive  to  the  timely  warning  which 
has  been  given  him.  A  few  of  the  principal  passages  are 
well  worthy  of  attention : — 

*    4i  The  system  of  the  Bible  Society  your  Grace  must,  I  think, 
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#«**-  •       '  •*■       **    .  ■      ' 

now  perceive  never  will,  never  can  in  Ireland,  be  attended  with  sue* 
cess.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  converted  from  his  errors,  it 
must  be  through  widely  different  means..  Pure  Christianity,  my 
Lord,  is  a  religion  of  reason  and  of  the  heart;  it  never  can  be 
forced  upon  mankind  in  anyway,;  not  more  by  the  indiscriminate 
and  uninstructive  mode  of  cramming  the  Scripture,  as  it  were,  down 
the  throats  of  the  people,  adopted  by  the  Bible  Society,  than  by  the 
papal  tyranny  in  withholding  it.  The  understanding  mast  be  cori- 
yince<J  ;of  its  truth,  and  the  affections  engaged  to  its  practical  duties, 
before  the  subject  can  become  a  real  Christian."    P.  10; 

"  Our  Church,  my  Lord,  stands  upon: a  rock;  the  more  the 
foundation  of  it  is  examined,  the  more  stable  it  appears.  It  is  a; 
branch  of  the  Church  founded  by  our  divine  "Redeemer.  We  can 
with  confidence  rebut  the  assertion  of  the  Papist,  that  we  are  not  qjf 
apostolic  descent.  We  can  rest  bur  feet  on  firm  ground  also,  when 
the  permanency  of  the  apostolic  discipline  is  attempted  to  be  shaken 
by  the  Dissenters, 

"  The  Protestant  in  our  communion  is  armed,  my  Lord^  on  the 
right  band  and  on  the  left;  he  has  a  ready  answer  for  the  Papist 
and  for  the  Dissenter.  To  the  Papal  accusation  of  having  left  the 
Christian  church,  to  wander  with  tne  schismatic  in  the  wilderness  of 
sectarism,  he  replies  boldly  and  satisfactorily,  I  must  think,  to  every 
unprejudiced  Roman  Catholic,  that  the  English  has  been  proved  to 
Tbe  as  valid  a  hierarchy  as  the  Romish;  that  when  we  separated 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  we  retained  inviolate  the  apostolic  ordi- 
nation. That  we  have  no  ecclesiastical  alliance  with  the  Dissenter— *- 
that  he  is  an  alien  from  the  Protestant  as  well  as  from  the  Papal 
church. 

-  "  To  the  Sectarist,  who  reproaches  the  members  of  'the  pure 
church  with  bigotry  and  oppressive  intolerance  of  the  Papacy — with 
believing  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  out  of  his  own  pale — ancL 
with  exercising  temporal- force  to  draw  every  Christian  into  eommuv 
nion  with  Jrim— rtox  these  charges  the  Protestant  churchman  can  give 
a  positive  denial ; .  he  may  appeal,,  he  may  safely  appeal,  to  his  pro* 
fession  and  to  his  practice.;  he  can  shew  the  distinction  between  the 
rule  of  faith  in  the>  church  of  Rome  and  the  rule  of  faith  in  the 
united  church  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  Protestant,  believes 
with  the  Romanist,  that  the  church  to  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
ordained  those  should  be  added  who  were  to  be  saved  was  formed 
by  Himself,  in  and  through  the  Apostles,  and  that  this  church  is  to 
continue  under  His  special  protection  throughout  the  Christian  dis* 
pensation ;  he  perceives  in  Scripture  a  promise  of  salvation  given  to 
this  church,  and  to  no  other — but'  he  does  not,  with  the  Rottftfn 
Catholic,  set  bounds  to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty — he  does  not 
place  himself  in  the  seat  of  Omnipotence,  and  deal  out  condemn^ 
tion  to  all  whom  he  deems,  on  scriptural  ground,  to  be  without  the 
promise — Scripture  forbids  him  to  declare  them  to  be  within  the 
Christian  church,  but  he  leaves  ihenx  to  the  judgement  and  mercy 
of  God.       '  *  .     '  '     * 

"  Such,  my  Lord,  are  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  our  church, 
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these  opinions  are  marked  by  their  conduct :  they  are  convinced 
Christ's  church  is  one  and  apostolic :  they  bless  God  that  they 
through  His  providence,  members  of  a  pure  branch  of  this 
eh :  they  openly  declare  their  creed,  and  they  invite  every  wan- 
r  to  come  within  the  fold ;  but  neither  in  word  nor  in  deed  do 
use  violence:  a  ministerial  lording  over  God's  heritage,  and 
aljfied  condemnation,  are  not  instruments  in  their  hands :  reason 
ugument  are  the  only  weapons  wielded  by  Protestants — *  they 
r  not  their  brethren  before  the  time  ;'  they  consider  that  '  t? 
own  Master  they  stand  or  fall.' 

From  this  high  and  firm  ground,  my  Lord,  the  members  of  our 
lishment  who  join  themselves  to  the  Bible  Society  descend,  and 
ae  the  Protestant  church  to  the  attacks  of  her  papal  and  secta- 
Opponents.  They  give  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  too 
rreason  to  place  the  Protestant  churchman  and  the  Dissenter 
e  the  eye  of  the  laity  of  that  communion  in  the  same  rank ;  and 
tecourage  the  sectarist  to  brand  the  churchman,  who  refuses 
tJem&aed  in  this  heterogeneous  lump,  with  papal  bigotry. 
'Bm  effect,  my  Lord,  of  thus  weakening — may  I  not  say, 
dog  down— ^the  barrier  between  the  church  and  the  dissenting 
iStAnt,  dangerous  as  it  is  in  every  branch  of  the  pure  church,  is 
i  move  dangerous  in  your  Grace's  portion  of  it  than  in  Britain, 
^proportion  of  the  population  in  Ireland  is  under  the  direc- 
irf  the  Romish  priesthood;  and  there  is,  I  understand,  a  very 
Aexable  body  of  Dissenters  from  the  established  religion.  These 
tifye  assailants,  my  Lord,  though  they  differ  widely  in  some 
ete,  yet  they  perfectly  agree  in  one  aim  and  endeavour ;  the 
action  of  the  Protestant  church. 


me  then  entreat  your  Grace  to  consider  seriously,  the  con- 
s  of  your  continuing  to  sanction  with  your  high  title  and 
»pe>  a  Society  whose  constitution  and  practices  do  not  accord 
(fee  discipline  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  are  most  discordant 
the  feelings  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  population* 
du  I  be  successful 'in  convincing  your  Grace  of  the  inexpediency 
Imger,  particularly  in  Ireland,  of  the  religious  fraternization  of 
cfcmen  with  dissenters,  in  the  system  adopted  by  the  British  and 
iga  Bible  Society,  ho  popular  outcry  of  illiberality  and  bigotry 
h  nay  be  raised,  will,  I  am  sure,  have  any  effect  upon  your 
se*  me  civium  ardor  pram,  we  have  been  taught,  my  Lord,  wifl 
lhake  your  resolution:  you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  instantly 
ibmw  your  name  from  the  roll."    P.  12. 


1  . 
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It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Duppa,  who, 
as  every  body  must  know  irom  his  former  works,  possesses  a 
correct  knowledge  and  a  cultivated  taste  in  the  Arts,  should 
not  be  able  to  travel  as  much  to  his  own  content,  as  he  after- 
wards narrates  his  travels  to  the  content  of  his  readers.  Here 
is  a  volume,  fitted,  in  many  respects,  to  rank  among  the  delicue 
"of  some  future  Dibdin:  in  height,  proudly  looking  down 
upon  all  ordinary  octavos;   richly  mosaiqued  with  inlaid 
cuts ;  lavish  in  depth  of  margin ;  voluptuous  in  creaminess 
of  paper;   and  dilating  to  214  pages  not  more  matter  than 
Mr.  Brougham  would  compress  into  50  for  one  of  his  mechanics 
circulating  libraries :  nevertheless,  amid  all  this  ex  post  facto 
luxury,  a  tone  of  dissatisfaction  reigns  through  the  whole  book, 
-from  which  we  are  led  to  believe,  not  exactly  that  wherever 
•Mr.  Duppa   rides  post  equitem  sedet  atra  C«ira;  , but  that, 
whenever  he  mounted  the  dicky  during  the  journey  no^jr  under 
our.  notice,  a  blue  devil  got  up  upon  the  rumble.  In  spite  of  the 
justice  of  many  of  his  remarks,  and  the  general  qualifications 
which  he  displays  for  a  guide  and  Cicerone,  if  he  always  travels 
In  that  which  we  conjecture  to  be  his  present  temper,  we  would 
just  as  soon  have  made  the  grand  tour  with  Smollett  himself. 
.    As  we  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  force  this  belief  upon 
our  readers,  we  shall  leave  them  to  adopt  or  reject  it,  as  they 
please,  after  a  perusal  of  the  whole,  volume,  and  our  present 
business  will  be  rather  to  cull  the  flowers  than  the  nettles 
from  its  pages.     In  doing  this  we  claim  the  privilege  of  wan- 
dering as  chance  or  fancy  directs  us,  and  in  the  first  instance, 
we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  Lyons. 

4 

"  The  cathedral  of  Lyons  has  but  few.  attractions,  except  a  clock, 
celebrated  from  1598,  when  it  was  first  made,  down  to  die  present 
time ;  and  is  a  curious  exhibition  of  puerile  ingenuity.  It  is  a  pile 
'of  mechanism,  presenting,  in  its  general  form,  an  irregular  tower, 
part  square,  and  part  octagonal,  terminated,  by  two  small  cupolas.; 
the  uppermost  surmounted  with  a  cock  which  is  made  to  crow  every 
hour  when  the  clock  gives  warning  to  strike ;  then  succeeds  a  dramatic 
exhibition  of  the  Annunciation,  of  which  this  is  the  account  affixed 
against  the  clock  itself. 

"  '  Premierement  le  coq,  qui  termine  le  dome,  a  chaque  heure 
hat  les  ailes,  et  haussant  le  col,  a  la  facon  des  coqs  naturels,  chant 
pour  avertir  que  Theme  va  tonner.  Aussitdt  apfes,  les  anges,  qui 
sont  dans  le  frise  du    dome,  sonnent  les  cloches  avec  un  accord  si 
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-juste,  qu'ils  imitent  lechant  de  f  eglise  sur  lliymne  de  St.  J.  Baptiste. 

^Ut  queant  saxis. 

"  <  Pendant  cetagreable  musique,  un  ange  ouvre  laporte  dune 
-chambre,  dans  laquelle  il  trouve  Notre  Dame.    II  la  salue;  elle  se 

tourne  de  son  cote,  et  d'abord  le  lambris  de  cette  chambre  s'en- 
-  trouvrant,  le  St.  Esprit  descend  sur  elle,  et  le  Pere  Eternel,  que 

Ton  voit  dans  le  del,  ayant  lui  donne  sa  benediction  pour  trois  fois, 
..pour  signifier  qu'apres  le  consentement  de  Ndtre  Dame  le  myst&re 

" ;  i< 


accompli ;  le  St.  Esprit  retourne  au  ciel,  le  lambris  se  rejoint  t 
Fange  s'en  va ;  et  le  carillon  £tant  fini,  lTieure  sonne.' 

•**  In  addition  to  this  ridiculous  pantomime,  there  is  a  wooden 
Mangel  fioerisbmg  a  bMon,  to  denote  its  approbation  of  the  perform- 
•  ance.     Of  the  value  of  the  mechanical  powers  which  are  here  dis- 
'  played  I  am  ignorant ;  but,  of  the  religious  instruction  meant  to  be 
-  conveyed,  our  Reformation  makes  us  now  look  back  to  such  a  pro- 
fane and  ludicrous  contrivance  with  amazement."    P.  64. 

It  is  the  fashion  how  a-days  to  find  fault  with  the  system 
of  English  roads  and  turnpikes,  and,  if  the  latter  could  be 
dispensed  with,  without  the  imposition  of  some  still  greater 
annoyance,  we  should  be  among  the  last  to  advocate  their 
retention  ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  be  told  that  they  do  those 
things  better  in  France,  and  that  Buonaparte's  internal 
legislation  is  a  model  of  comfort  in  this  respect,  Let  us  hear 
from  Mr.  Duppa,  what  this  system  is,  in  its  details. 

"  As  the  government  makes  the  highways,  and  keeps  them  in 
repair,  there  are  but  few  great  roads  that  can  be  travelled  by  post. 
.  In  the  heart  of  France  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  square 
miles  lying  together,  where  no  post-horses  can  be  obtained ;  and, 
in  this  extent,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  chief  cities  or  towns  of 
departments;  Tulle,  Le  Puy,  Aurillac,  Privas,  Mende,  Rhodes, 
and  Alby ;  to  which  you  can  only  go  on  horseback,  or  by  voiturin. 

*  At  first,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  but  a  slight  evil  to  travel 
by  voiturin,  when  you  cannot  proceed  by  post-horses,  but  that  this 
may  be  better  understood,  I  will  state  a  case. 

"  Being  at  Toulon,  I  wished  to  go  to  Grenoble.    The  shortest 
and  most  direct  way  is,  to  go  to  Brignolles,  Digne,  and  then  to 
^Gap.    From  Toulon  you  may  travel  toJBrignolles  with  post-horses, 
but  here'  there  are  no  post-horses  to  proceed  to  Digne  and  Gap ;  a 
'distance  of  more  than  an  hundred  miles,      The  voiturier,  at  Brig- 
nolles, knowing  the  situation  in  which  you,  are  placed,  makes  a 
;  roach  larger  demand  than  the  expense  of  posting  the  same  distance, 
added  to  which,  he  will  take  five  days  to  perform  a  journey,  which, 
by  posting,  could  be  made  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"  If  posting  were  open  to  competition,  as  in  England,  and  the 
roads  made  and  repaired  by  tolls  or  rates,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  public  would  not  be  as  well  served ;  and  from  in- 
creased travelling,  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  increased 
"facilities,  the  revenue  would  be  augmented  by  an  increased  post- 
horse  duty. 


jt.  • 
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:  <<  The  government  regulation  of  rot  j>efTniitmg  one  set  of  post- 
horses  to  pass  others  on  the  road,  has  this  inconvenience:  he  wha 
wishes  to  -travel  expeditiously, has  nopowerto:  tfoso,  If  the  person 
immediately  before  him  should  choose  to  travel  slowly,  or  should 
refuse  jo  .fee  the  post-hoy  heboid  the  goveqmiejit  tariff,  which  is 
fifteen  6oug»  whgi  he  ^xpectst  forty  at  least,  and  ooes  not  think 
/  Jbjnisejf  }ihejw%  pmA,  unless  you  give ibim.fifty.-    In  this  case,  he  amay 
jrefuse  toidrive  at  the  rate,  of  more  than  one  post /an  hour,  which  is 
s^owerAbaij  a  ha^kneyk>oaohmaixmay  bee  compelled  to  drive  in^the 
streets  of  London.  To  he  extricated  from  this  difficulty  there  is  but 
.one  flight  change,  and  that  at  a  considerable  expense,:  which  is.by  des- 
patching an  bvanf-cavrier  to  bespeak  horsey ;  but  this  contrivance  will 
.avail  nothing,  j£  there should  be  sufficient  Aoxses -.at  the  post-nouseifor 
both  carriages  •  theny  the  slow  earriage,<itece6sarily  arriving ifirst>  wiJI 
^e  %-st  despatched,  and  he  who  i&  behind,  must  continue  to  be 
so  to  the  end. of  Ws:  journey,  be  that  journegr  eyer  so  long. 

"  As  there,  is  only  one  person  in  a  town  authorized  to  let  out 
fpost-berses/,  if  all  his  horses  should  be  on  the  road,  or  employed 
in  agriculture  at  a  distance  from  the  post-house,  you  must  wait 
in.  the  street,  or  the  stable-yard,  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  until  the 
J&orses  can  be  obtained,  fn  an  advanced  state  of  society  all  mono- 
ipoJies  care  injurious  to  the  public,  however  they  may;  add  to  the 
[patronage  Of  government.  Competition  awakens  .ingenuity,  andr 
jgtimujates  industry. 

"  There  is  one  point  in  which  travelling  in  France  is  supposed  to 
have  a  greater  advantage .  than  travelling  in  England ;  and  that  is, 
ffrom  there  being  no  turnpikes  in  France:  the  government,,  however, 
•has  .contrived  a  very  ample  set-off  to  this  advantage.  First,  by  the 
^paii  city  of  post-roads;  and  secondly,  oy  giving  post-boys  so  much 
-tKJwe'r,  that  if  the  traveller  wishes  to  make  any -progress  on  the  roaoV 
&e'  must  pay  him*  nearly,  and  oftentimes,  quite  as  much  as  we  pay 
Sot  turnpikes  and  post-boys  together/*    -P.  09.' 

Switzerland  is  particularly  .out  of  favour  witii  Mt.  Duppa. 
In  the  merde  glace,  he  saw  nothing  but  "  a  large  dirty  mere 
of  snow,  cracked  and  irregular  in  its  surface,  with  a  broad 
toad  in  the  middle,  as  dirty  as  a  street."  Its  wonders,  we 
are  told,  are  very  much  the  offspring  of  English  imagination; 
the  scenery  looking  from  Mqntainvert  is  "  without  repose. " 

"A  tour  round  Mont  Blanc  may  gratify  the  mind,  as  to  rocks  , 
and  mountains,  though  it  often  happens,  to  arrive  at  the 'top  of  one 
crag,  after  some  hours  toil,  another  still  higher  has  made  £he  effort 
ituitless,  and  in  elevated  situations,  clouds,  or  sleet,  or  snow,  often 
shew  how  easily  this  little  ambition  may  be  defeated.^  and,  at  best, 
nature  is  seen  to  no  advantage ;  all  that  surrounds  you  ifi  dreary  and 
cheerless;  nothing  ^ssiniilates  with  (bought,  but  the  desire  to 
descend  with  safety.  '  Amongst  these  inhospitable  mouhtains,  when 
,a  fire  is  kindled,  civilization  has  made  its  greatest  effort ;  a  shattered 
?oof  serves  the  office  of  a. chimney,"  an$  a  square  foole  in  (3ie  ^all,  at 
once  lets  in  the  tight,  and  the  ^hmirig  rain  arid  sleet;  tjnder  %  tfjf 
table  on  which  the  scanty  meal  is  prepared,  and  off  which  it  is  eaten, 
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a  deep  trench  cut  round  it,  that  the  middle  may  he  dry.  IF  yon 
"Stave  light,  you  must  have  the  storm,  and  the  choice  is  rather  the 
effect  pf  instinct  than  of  reason.  Here,  life  is  spent  to  contend  an^ 
struggle  with  fhe  means  of  existence.!'  .  P.  g2.  ; '  r 

;  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  commencement  of  this 
e$taact  which  we  cannot  unravel;  it  is  not  explained,  in  the 
-errata,  and  we  do  not  like  to  hazard  conjectural  emendation? 
upon  a  living  author.  We  give  it  as  we  find  it,  and  thu§ 
mUch,  at  least,  we  can  collect,  for  a  certainty,  that  Mr.  Duppa 
13 mo  amateur  of  mountain  scenery.  ' 

-  In  passing  from  Liddes  to  the  Hospice,  Mr.  Duppa  was 
accompanied  by  a  robust  young  woman,  from  whom  he  had 
Mredamuleto  carry  hay.  She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of 
russet  brown  woollen  cloth,  and  the  account.which  sne.  gave 
of  herself,  was  truly  patriarchal.  Her  property  consisted  of 
ten  rc.ows,  eleven  sheep,  one  goat,  and  one  mule  :  in  the  short 
spring  -and  summer  she  prepared  the  ground,  planted,  sowect 
and  gathered  in  the  crop,  and  in  the  long,  cold,  dreary  winter, 
she  made  her  clothes.  "  This  gown  I  have  on,"  Bhe  said; 
"  I  made  from  the  sheep's  back;  I  sheared  the  sheep,  I 
cacded  and  spun  the  wool;  wove  the  cloth,  cut  it  out,  and 
iHadeit;/, 

■©ne  more  Swiss  picture  will  succeea~*to  this.  ' 

-  #  An,  account  of  a  morning's  excursion  from  Lauterbrunnen  to 
Gfrindelwald,  over  the  Wengern  Alps. 

u  *'.I  have  been  wet  through  twice,  could  see  very  little  when  J 
aftjved  at  the  top,  from  the  bad  weather.  It  was,  nevertheless*  very 
well  worth  the  trouble,  though  I  was  several  times  within  a  hair* 
btfeadth  of  falling  down  the  most  frightful  precipices.' 

"_ After  dinner  was  over  at  the  table  d'hote,  where  we  dined 
together,  *  *  *  said  '  Good  God !  what  can  we  do  with  ourselves, 
we  have  at  least,  four  hours  to  assassinate  before  one  can  possibly  go 
to  bed !'  This  is  drawn  from  the  life,  and  I  consider  the  sketch  to  be 
a  good  illustration  of  a  mountain  scramble^  and  of  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  in  constant  activity  to  be  somewhere  else.    . 

■  *'  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  make  a  just  estimate  between^ 
the  toil  of  any  undertaking,  and  the  pleasure  of  accomplishing  it ; 
tlu>  must  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  individual ;  but  he  who  travels 
tfie  mountains  of  Switzerland  to  see  the  peculiarities  of  the. country 
ipay  place  it  to  his  account,  that  he  will  be  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
Jtod,  when,  the  day  is  spent,  be  content  to  lodge  in  some  offensive- 
and  miserable  place,  where  all  he  stands  in  need  of  he  must  continue 
i^/jvant ;  yet,  here. is  no  lack  of  population ;  wjierever  there  are  the 
ineans  to  support  life,  there  is  a  wooden  house,  and  where  a  goat, 
can  browse,!  there  is  cultivation ;  but  the  state  of  society  is  rude  and 
unadorned.  --P..  100. 

liJt^s  b^ens$,idpf  some  former  eminent  linguist,  .that  if  he 
had  been  alive  during  the  building  of  Babel,  the  dispersion 
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need  not  have  followed  the  confusion  of  tongues,  since  he 
might  have  acted  as  interpreter  general.  There  have  not 
been  many  to  whom  this  statement  would  be  more  justly  ap- 
plicable,  than  to  the  astonishing  man  who  is  mentioned 
below. 

"  By  &r  the  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  in  Bologna  is  D.  Giu- 
seppe Mezzofanti,  who  is  the  principal  librarian  and  professor  of 
oriental  languages. 

"  He  is  a  plain,  unaffected,  modest  man,  with  such  an  extensive 
knowledge  or  various  languages,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  credit  on  any 
ordinary  testimony.  Having  heard  and  read  of  his  great  fame,  I  in- 
troduced myself  to  him  in  the  public  library ;  after  talking  to  him 
some  time  in  English,  he  said  that  he  found  all  the  European  lan- 
guages very  easy.  Of  the  oriental,  the  Arabic  was  the  most  difficult, 
from  its  richness  in  terms.  To  acquire  the  English  language  gave 
him  very  little  'trouble ;  this  opinion  surprised  me,  and  I  entered  into 
a  discussion  with  him  on  some  grammatical  peculiarities  ;  I  also  re- 
marked upon  the  great  irregularity  of  eur  pronunciation,  which  he 
more  perfectly  understood  on  principle,  than  any  person  I  ever 
talked  with  on  that  subject :  he  was  also  so  obliging  as  to  read  a 
page  of  an  English  book,  which  I  took  from  a  shelf  in  the  library ; 
and,  in  reading  and  speaking,  he  never  made  a  single  mistake.  The 
only  sign  of  peculiarity  was,  that  in  speaking,  he  employed  a  word 
occasionally,  not  of  colloquial  use,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was 
perfectly  correct  as  to  the  sense. 

"  So  far  I  can  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  a  Polish 
countess  whom  I  knew  perfectly  well,  and  who  speaks  German, 
Rusp,  and  French,  as  native  languages,  in'  common  with  her  own, 
told  me,  that  she  conversed  with  him  in  all  of  them,  and,  to  the  ' 
best  of  her  judgment,  he  understood  and  spoke  them  as  well  a* 
she  did. 

"  A  German  officer,  with  whom  Mr.  Rose  dined  at  Bologna,  said, 
that  he  should  not  have  known  him  by  his#langiiage  from  being  a 
native  of  Germany  ;  and  Mr.  Rose's  servant,  who  was  a  native  of 
Smyrna,  said,  that  he  might  pass  for  a  Greek  or  a  Turk  as  far  as 
he  was  able  to  judge.  In  the  course  of  conversation  I  asked  him 
how  many  languages  he  knew;  he  said,  about  forty,  and  that. he 
could  speak  about  thirty,  but  that  he  had  so  little  practice  in 
speaking  the  oriental  languages,  that  he  spoke  them  with  less  fluency 
than  the  European.  To  add  to  the  wonder  of  these  attainments, 
he  has  never  been  out  of  Italy,  and,  I  believe,  Florence  is  the 
greatest  distance  he  has  ever  been  from  Bologna.  I  wish  I  could 
have  spent  more  time  with  this  extraordinary  man."    P.  132. 

There  are  a  few  blemishes  in  Mr.  Duppa's  style,  which  we 
shall  wish  to  see  corrected,  since  he  promises  that  this  volume 
is  to  form  apart  of  a  larger  work,  if  it  be  favourably  received, 
and  of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt.  He  will  doubtless, 
therefore  acquit  us  of  any  perverse  or  hypercritical  feeling  in 
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tt&ticing  them.    The  following  passages;  among  others;  are 
not  English. 

"  Besides  this  restored  part  of  the  old  castle  (Chantilly),;  there  is 
another  considerable  range  of  buildings  detached  from  the  chateau, 
erected  by  the  present  duke  for  his  ill-fated  son,  the  Due  d'Enghien; 
end  during  his  life  was  called  after  him."     Page  3., 

"  The  subject  (of  Desaix's  monument)   represents  the  General 

supported  in  death  by  a  brother  officer,  with  his  horse  led  by. 

a  soldier ;  and  on  two  pilasters,  which  support  an  entablature,  are 

two  small  whole  length  emblematical  figures  of  the  Nile  and  the 

Pd,   to  indicate  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Desaix's  military 

career ;  having  first  distinguished  himself  in  JEgypt>  and  fell  at  the 

buttle  of  Marengo?     Page  89. 

Mr.  Duppa  will  forgive  the  freedom  with  which  we  have 
used  his  volume.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  he  is  far 
from  .splenetic  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  and  we 
sure  anxious  therefore  that  he  should  not  convey  any  unjust 
impression  of  himself  in  print.  We  shall  be  glad  to  follow 
liim  in  the  remainder  of  his  tour,  for  we  shall  be  certain  to 
meet  with  sound  criticism  on  works  of  Art,  and  sensible  if 
not  novel  remarks  on  foreign  habits. 
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best  writers  of  all  ages;  and  the  plates  have  been  designed 
and  executed  by  the  Author. 
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Art,  I. — 1.  A  Visit  to  Greece,  in  1823  and  1824.  By  George 
Waddington,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Author  of  "  Travels  in  Ethiopia/*     Second  edit.  12mo.  9s.  (id. 

2. — Narrative  of  a  Second  Visit  to  Greece,  including  Facts 
connected  with  tlie  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron,  Extracts  from 
Correspondence,  Official  Documents,  fyc.  By  Edward  Bla- 
quiere,  Esq.  Author  of  "  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Greek 
Revolution/ '  &c.     8vo.  12s. 

3.-—  The  Songs  of  Greece,  from  the  Romaic  Text.  Edited  by 
M.  C.  Fauriel,  with  additions.  Translated  into  English  Verse, 
by  Charles  Brinsley  Sheridan.     Small  8vo.  18s. 

4. — The  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron  :  with  his  Lordship's  Opi- 
nions on  various  Subjects,  particularly  on  the  State  and 
Prospects  of  Greece.  By  Wm.  Parry,  Major  of  Lord  Byron's 
Brigade,  Commanding  Officer  of  Artillery,  and  Engineer  in  the 
Service  of  the  Greeks.     8vo.  12s. 

IN  Italy  and  modern  Greece,  a  man  who  anathematizes  his 
neighbour,  raises  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  highway,  and  curses 
him ;  every  passenger  is  bound  to  add  a  stone  and  a  curse  to  the 
common  heap.  Romans,  Crusaders,  Genoese,  Venetians,  and 
Turks,  have  each  flung  a  stone  and  a  curse  on  Greece.  She  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  the  instructress  of  the  world ;  and,  pre- 
vious to  the  present  century,  a  few  solitary  travellers  and  classical 
scholars  were  the  only  persons  who  took  an  interest  in  her  fate. 
In  politics,  warfare,  and  commerce,  she  was  a  dead  letter. 

The  4th  of  April,  1821,  was  the  date  of  her  present  resuscita- 
tion. On  that  day,  Patras  was  taken  by  the  insurgents.  On  the 
21st  of  the  same  month,  Easter  Sunday,  the  patriarch  of  Greece 
"was  hanged  at  his  own  doorway  in  Constantinople,  dragged  down 
by  Jews,  with  every  species  of  indignity,  to  the  sea,  and  thrown 
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in.  From  that  time,  the  contest  has  been  carried  on  by  the  two 
parties  with  an  unsparing  savageness,  from  which  modern  warfare 
is  generally  exempt. 

The  eyes  of  Europe  are  once  more  on  Greece.  Every  argu- 
ment and  every  sarcasm  have  been  tried  upon  the  different  govern- 
ments, to  draw  them,  or  to  goad  them,  to  the  assistance  of  their 
fellow  Christians.  But  they  have  all  kept  aloof;  and,  however 
different  their  motives,  however  different  the  reason  which  has 
confined  Russia  to  diplomatic  threats,  Austria  to  open  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  and  England  to  a  strict  neutrality — England, 
Austria,  and  Russia  have  received  a  liberal,  and  almost  indiscri- 
minate, share  of  abuse. 

Unhappily,  the  radical  party  in  this  country  have  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks.  Every  person  who  has  dared  to  recommend 
the  neutrality  of  the  European  governments,  or  presumed  to 
whisper  of  a  monarchy  in  Greece,  or  even  to  think  of  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press  there,  has  been  branded  with  the  imputation  of 
political  slavishness,  or  sneered  at  as  \the  advocate  of  "  legiti- 
macy" and  the  "  Holy  Alliance."  Greece  is  made  the  watchword 
of  a  faction  ;  and  a  man's  opinions  on  that  country  have  almost 
become  the  criterion  of  his  political  partialities  in  this.  Country 
gentlemen  refuse  to  subscribe  to  Greece,  from  a  fear  of  being  con- 
founded with  the  reformers.  The  politicians  in  country  towns 
shudder,  as  well  they  may,  at  the  portentous  name  of  Jeremy 
Bentham ;  the  clergy  are  alarmed  at  the  intended  disconnection 
of  church  and  slate  in  Greece  ;  and  all  of  us  are  disgusted  and 
fatigued  With  "  annual  elections,"  and  "  universal  suffrage,"  and 
"  Lancasterian  schools,"  and  "  Utilitarian  societies,"  when  Greece 
is  still  struggling  for  existence : — when  the  question  is,  not  what 
constitution  she  is  to  have,  (far  less  what  minute  modifications,) 
but  whether  she  is  to  have  any  constitution  or  existence  at  all  ? 
Yet  these  are  the  topics  which  occupied  so  much  the  attention  of 
Colonel  Stanhope,  the  representative  of  the  Greek  committee, 
and  make  his  letters  from  Greece  so  dull  and  barren. 

This  party  feeling  has  been  industriously  propagated  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  we  are  deluged  with  accounts  from  Greece, 
while  we  still  hunger  and  thirst  for  real  information.  One  side 
will  prove  there  have  been  more  Turks  killed  in  the  Morea,  in  one 
campaign,  than  Turkey  has  equipped  in  five  ;  and  the  other  can 
show  that  at  Dervenaki,  where  the  Turks  lost  nearly  six  thousand 
men,  the  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  something  less  than  the  massacre 
at  Manchester !  Even  among  the  advocates  of  the  same  side, 
the  reader  will  be  shocked  to  observe  how  the  information  varies 
with  the  argument.  Mr.  Sheridan  recommends  the  abandonment 
Of  Cahdia,  because  the  Moslems  are  in  number,  to  the  Christians, 
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as  five  to  four.*    Mr.  Blaquiere  urges  its  re-conquest,  because 
they  are  less  than  as  one  to  four.f 

England  has  been  loudly  called  on  to  take  up  arms  for  Greece, 
by  her  proverbial  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  freemen ;  by  her 
recollections  of  the  past  glories  and  wisdom  of  that  injured 
country ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  urgency  of  her  own  interest.  But, 
in  these  days  of  diplomacy,  sympathy,  we  fear*  is  ah  insufficient 
reason  for  hazarding  the  Wealth  and  blood  of  the  people ;  and  ifc 
is  too  late  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  because 
Athens  has  produced  a  Themistocles  to  banish,  and  a  Socrates  to 
poison. 

The  real  questions  are,  whether,  if  once  free,  Greece  will 
be  capable  hereafter,  from  its  population  and  its  own  resources* 
of  maintaining  itself  independent — whether  it  be  for  the  interests 
of  England  that'  it  should  be  so— and  whether  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  England  would,  or  would  not,  promote  that  object. 

Suppose  Greece  once  set  free — suppose  it  included  and  defined 
by  those  great  natural  boundaries,  which  seem  intended  to  mark 
out  a  distinct  state — suppose  the  Morea,  Attica,  Eubcea,  Boeotia, 
Phocis,  Doris,  Etolia,  Acarnania,  Thessaly,  Zagora,  Albania, 
Epirus,  the  southern  part  of  Macedonia,  and  the  Cyclades,  united 
in  one  compact  and  uniform  government.  This  will  embrace  an 
area  of  about  fifty-eight  thousand  square  English  miles,  a  space 
nearly  equal  to  the  extent  of  our  own  country,  and  including 
within  it  every  ingredient  for  the  formation  of  a  wealthy,  indepen- 
dent, and  formidable  state.  A  large  part  is  high  and  mountain- 
ous, leaving  about  two-fifths  of  the  soil  capable  of  cultivation. 
The  plain  extending  from  Gastouni  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Patras,  for  a  long  time,  above  its  own  consumption,  exported 
enough  to  supply  the  Ionian  islands  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
provisions ;  and  the  plains  of  Vostizza,  Argos,  and  Tripolizza, 
are  of  great  extent  and  fertility.  The  plains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Larissa  are  probably  as  fertile  as  any  land  in  Europe. 
In  the  best  soils,  and  most  favourable  seasons,  the  returns  of 
wheat  are  in  the  proportion  of  eighteen  to  one  to  the  seed ; 
and  the  average  is  calculated  to  be  not  lower  than  ten  to  one, 
notwithstanding  the  wretched  system  of  agriculture  now  in  use. 
In  many  parts  of  Greece,  they  are  obliged  to  counteract  the  ex- 
cess of  richness  in  the  land,  by  constantly  turning  in  their  flocks, 
and  feeding  down  the  young  crops.  In  1809,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  total  value  of  corn  exported  from  Greece  amounted  to 
above  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  mountains 
support  vast  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats.    The  Morea  alone  is 
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calculated,  by  Pouqueville,  to  produce,  annually,  twelve  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  quintals  (one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds)  of  wool.  In  1809,  the  cotton  exported  from  Greece  was 
above  the  value  of  one  million  sterling.  Attica  yields,  annually, 
above  two  million  pounds  of  oil,  and  the  Morea  five  millions  and 
a  half.  The  other  products  consist  of  currants,  madder,  honey, 
bees-wax,  timber,  tobacco,  &c.  In  1809,  the  total  value  of 
the  exports  was  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. It  is  true,  that  the  interference  and  extortions  of  their 
Turkish  masters  prevented  any  thing  but  a  small  proportion  of 
this  amount  returning  to  the  producers,  but  we  are  now  only 
considering  what  would  be  the  wealth  of  Greece,  provided  she 
were  permitted  to  take  care  of  herself.  The  revenue  exacted 
from  Greece  by  the  Porte,  arising  from  the  capitation  tax,  com- 
mercial imports,  &c.  was  about  one  million  sterling ;  double  of 
which  was  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  paying  ample 
toll,  in  every  intermediate  stage  of  its  progress;  from  the  collect- 
ors to  the  treasury.  The  harbours  of  Greece  are  numerous,  safe, 
and  spacious ;  and  some  of  them,  as  Navarino,  Vivari,  &c.  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  best  in  Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  population.  Prince  Mavrocordato,  from 
the  amount  of  the  poll  tax,  put  the  numbers  of  the  insurgent 
population  at  two  millions.  Mr.  Waddington's  supposition  is  the 
lowest  we  have  hitherto  seen.  He  supposes  the  insurgents  to  be 
under  one  million,  giving  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  east 
and  west  Greece,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  the  independ- 
ent islands,  and  five  hundred  thousand  to  the  Morea.  But, 
taking  the  wide  surface,  which  wre  have  before  assumed  as  the 
hypothetical  extent  of  independent  Greece,  confining  our 
numbers  within  Mr.  Waddington's,  for  those  districts  he  men- 
tions, and  adopting  the  most  respectable  authorities  for  the  rest, 
we  may  safely  reckon  the  population  of  Greece  at  nearly  three 
millions.  Now,  if  Greece,. besides  the  support  of  her  own  legiti- 
mate inhabitants,  has  been  able  to  send  so  much  of  her  wealth  to 
Constantinople,  to  minister  to  the  ostentation  of  Pachas,  Beys, 
and  the  whole  official  spawn  of  Ottoman  grandeur,  and  to  feed 
the  rapacity  of  all  the  menials  that  swarmed  about  the  Turkish 
authorities,  it  is  clear,  that  when  this  foreign  drain,  and  these 
unnatural  and  unprofitable  channels  of  consumption  are  stopped, 
the  resources  of  the  country  will  be  adapted  to  a  great  increase  of 
population.  A  second  and  still  greater  cause  of  increased  wealth 
will  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  numberless  difficulties,  the  diffi- 
dence, the  harassing  imposts,  and  the  insecurity,  which  paralyzed 
the  industry  of  the  country  under  the  Turks,  and  were  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  health  of  the  producing  powers  of  the 
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country.    This  will  admit  a  second  increase  in  the  population, 
and  the  two  causes  united  (or  rather  the  cessation  of  the  two  pre- 
ventives) will  make   room  for  a  population  sufficient  to  work 
the  full  powers  of  the  country,  to  support  a  commerce  which  may 
rival  almost  any  nation  in  Europe,  and  a  military  force  which  may 
ensure  the  respect  of  its  neighbours. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  remark,  that  this  increase  of  population 
"will  not  have  to  wait  the  slow  operation  of  natural  causes,  but 
"%vill  be  speedily  ensured  by  the  emigration  of  the  Greeks  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  the  Turkish  islands,  and  of  the  coasts  of  Asia 
JMinor  ;  and  that  without  the  usual  distress  consequent  on  sudden 
additions  of  inhabitants ;  for  the  first  of  the  causes  which  we 
Jmave  mentioned  above  is  instantaneous,  and  admits  of  an  imme- 
cdiate  and  artificial  addition  to  the  population. 

In  point  of  climate,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world, 
"which,  in  so  small  a  space,  affords  such  singular  and  sudden  vari- 
eties of  temperature.     At  Tripolizza,  you  may  wrap  yourself  in 
doaks,  and  shrink  from  the  snow,  and  a  few  hours'  ride  will 
T3ring  you  to  sunshine,  and  fruits,  and  cloudless  skies,  at  Argos. 
-An  increase  in  elevation  affects  the  climate,  like  an  increase  of 
latitude,  and  the  high  plains  of  Greece  have  as  permanent  and 
obvious  a  difference  of  atmosphere  from  that  of  the  low  grounds, 
as  we  find  at  great  intervals  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the 
elevation  of  the  face  of  the  country  is  more  uniform.     This  variety 
of  climate   is,  of  course,  the  mother  of  variety  in  production. 
3Vf  any  of  the  low  lands  are  swampy  and  unhealthy ;  but  we  have 
seen,  in  Germany  and  Holland,  such  prodigious  effects  produced 
on  the  climate  by  draining  and  embanking,  that  when  capital  has 
T>een  allowed  to  accumulate,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  evil 
"will  remain.     The  government  will  start  with  ample  funds  at  its 
disposal,  (continuing  the  supposition,  that  Greece  is  free  and  at 
jpeace.)     Mr.  Blaquiere  has  estimated  the  national  domains,  for- 
merly occupied  by  Turks,  and  arising  from  forfeitures,  &c.  at 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  country:  "  And  this  property,"  he  says, 
<%  of  which  the  value  is  incalculable,  consists  of  lands,  olive  plant- 
ations, forests,  principally  of  oak,  and  ash,  and   fir;  salt  pits, 
fisheries,  public  buildings,  gardens,  villas  ,&c."  p.  124. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks : 
and  every  traveller  and  essayist  have  so  accurately  and  nicely  par- 
ticularized their  habits,  stature,  temper,  features,  talents,  and 
activity,  that  one  might  fancy  all  Greeks  alike.  But  there  is  no 
question  more  difficult  than  that  which  relates  to  national  charac- 
ter. Such  character  is  not  a  fixed  and  defined  habit :  it  is  the 
result  of  national  institutions,  quite  as  much  as  the  cause  of  them. 
Climate  has  a  certain  effect  on  the  body,  and  the  body  an  un- 
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doubted  connection  with  the  mind.  This  effect  is  the  only 
permanent  ingredient  in  national  character.  A  Laplander  will 
differ  from  an  African,  as  long  as  Africa  and  Lapland  exist.  But 
we  have  only  to  look  to  the  history  of  past  times,  to  perceive  the 
Greeks  alternately  assuming  every  possible  shade  of  character  we 
can  conceive ;  and  this  is  sufficient  proof  that  the^  habitual  im- 
perfections of  the  present  Greek  character  can  be  no  obstacle  to 
their  eventual  weight  in  the  scale  of  nations.  This,  then,  is  the 
last  step  in  the  demonstration  of  the  capabilities  of  Greece — her 
intrinsic  capabilities  of  becoming  an  independent  and  formidable 
nation— of  becoming  something  more  than  a  political  plaything 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  European  powers.  What  line  of  action, 
and  what  form  of  constitution  will  be  most  likely  to  effect  this 
independence,  and  ensure  its  duration,  we  may  best  conjecture 
from  the  actual  state  of  the  contest,  the  parties  and  present 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  relations  of  the  foreign  powers 
who  are  steadily  watching  the  result.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
extract  some  information  on  the  subject,  from  the  works  whose 
titles  are  prefixed  to  the  head  of  this  article,  and  to  give  some 
account  of  the  works  themselves. 

Mr.  Blaquiere  was  a  representative  of  the  Greek  committee. 
Of  all  the  Phil-hellenists,  he  is  the  least  tinged  with  that  exclusive 
party  feeling,  which  has  disgusted  so  many  well-wishers  to  Greece. 
He  seems  a  zealous,  indefatigable,  good-natured  friend  of  the 
cause.  He  goes  bustling  about  from  place  to  place,  doing  all  the 
good  he  can,  conciliating  all  parties,  and  endeavouring  to  excite 
them.  His  book  is  written  in  a  plain,  intelligible  style.  He  tells 
a  straight-forward  story,  and  troubles  himself  very  little  about 
Jeremy  Bentham. 

We  gladly  step  aside  with  him  from  political  squabbles,  and 
amuse  ourselves  with  local  peculiarities.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  fishing  in  the  shallow  waters,  between  Messolunghi 
and  Anatolica ;  and  the  reader  must,  for  the  novelty,  excuse  the 
insertion : — 

"  The  diver  being  provided  with  a  rope,  made  of  a  species  of  long 
grass,  and  which  floats  near  the  surface,  has  only  to  moor  his  canoe 
where  he  knows  there  is  a  rocky  bottom ;  this  done,  he  throws  the 
rope  out  so  as  to  form  a  tolerably  large  circle ;  and  such  is  the  timid 
nature  of  the  fish,  that,  instead  of  rushing  out,  it  never  attempts  to 
pass  this  imaginary  barrier,  which  acts  as  a  talisman,  but  instantly 
descends,  and  endeavours  to  conceal  itself  under  the  rocks.  Having 
Waited  a  few  moments,  till  the  charm  has  taken  effect,  the  diver 
plunges  downwards,  and  not  unfrequently  returns  with  four  or  five 
fish,  weighing  from  two  to  six  pounds  each.  As  they  seldom  find 
more  than  the  heads  concealed,  there  is  the  less  difficulty  in  bringing 
forth  their  rich  prizes ;  and  when  the  harvest  is  good,  the  divers  are 


so  dexterous,  that  they  hare  a  method  of  securing  three  or  four  fish 
under  each  arm,  besides  what  they  can  take  in  their  hands.  My  in- 
formant added,  as  a  very  curious  fact,  that  qnly  one  accident  had 
happened,  within  his  remembrance,  to  those  who  pursued  this  appa- 
rently perilous  mode  of  fishing ;  and  it  only  arose  from  the  diver's 
arm  being-  entangled  under  some  of  the  apertures  of  the  rocks." 
Part  II.  p.  43. 

.  Mr.  Blaquiere  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  a  classical  tour,  but 
be  frequently  turps  from  his  political  path  to  contemplate  the 
antiquities  of  Greece,  and  speaks  with  considerable  feeling  and 
taste  qf  what  he  sees;  but  he  is  too  easy  in  admitting  the  classical 
information  of  his  friends,  and  we  can  hardly  forgive  his  being  so 
satisfied  and  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  that  the  village  of  Tri- 
sonia,  pn  the  north  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  is  the  old 
Treesene,  which  so  hospitably  received  tjie  Athenian  fugitives  in 
the  days  of  Xerxes.  An  unhappy  conjecture  which  almost 
wants  the  supposition  of  the  Athenian  ships  sailing  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  to  support  it  I  But  the  rnost  serious  point 
on  wjiich  we  have  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Blaquiere,  (and  the  only 
one,)  is  a  passage  in  his  preface,  which  makes  us  suspect  that  he,, 
too,  rnay  have  assisted  in  keeping  us  in  ciur  notorious  ignorance  of 
the  dark  spots  on  the  story  of  Greece,  for  fear  of  injuring  the 
cause  of  the  emancipation.  A  most  inadequate  reason  for  so 
grave  a  fault.  i(  Such  have  been,"  he  says,  "  the  motives  for  my 
not  dwelling  on  those  errors  of  judgment,  and  defects  of  national 
character,  inseparable  from  every  people,  who  are  long  exposed 
to  a  despotic  system  of  government.  Ihe  course  which  has  beer* 
adopted  by  so  many  others,  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated ; .  for 
if  the  defects  of  a  people  are  ever  to  be  exposed,  it  is  not  surely 
when  they  are  struggling  for  existence."     p.  vi. 

It  is  due  to  Lord  Byron  to  say,  that  he  was  constantly  decry* 
ing  every  attempt  to  keep  the  people  of  England  in  ignorance  of 
a  single  falling  off  in  Greece,  and  asserting  and  exercising  his 
resolution  of  making  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  black 
and  white  parts  of  the  picture ;  that  they  might  fully  knpw  for 
whom,  and  fqr  what  they  were  risking  their  fortunes  in  loans,  op 
exhausting  it  in  subscriptions.  If  Greece  stood  alone,  it  might 
be  invidious  in  a  foreigner  to  trumpet  her  defects;  but  wheu 
England  has  been  made  a  party  concerned,  by  the  voluntary  and. 
benevolent  embarkation  of  her  capital  in  the  contest,  she  has  a 
right  to  as  full,  undisguised  a  picture  of  things,  as  if  she  were  on 
the  spot.  Lord  Byron's  earnest  opposition  to  the  system  is  evi- 
dence of  its  existence.  It  is  also  too  clear,  that  the  Greeks  have 
had  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  English  enthusiasm  in  their 
favour,  and  both  parties  have  been  thus  kept  in  studious  ignorance 
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of  their  reciprocal  feelings.  When  Lord  Erskine's  letter  to  the 
Greeks  had  been  read  to  the  assembly  at  Messolunghi,  Colonel 
Stanhope  "  took  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  them,  that 
what  they  had  just  heard  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  England."*  Whereas,  beautiful  and  eloquent  as  his 
lordship's  letter  is,  there  are  many  passages  to  which  the  majo- 
rity of  the  people  would  not  willingly  subscribe.  The  mischief* 
of  this  is,  that  while  the  Greeks  are  taught  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  England  is  red-hot  in  the  cause,  they  have  some  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  the  limited  assistance  they  have  received.  Their 
admiration  of  us  has  consequently  cooled,  and  is  confined  entirely 
to  our  money.  "  As  to  England,"  says  Waddington,  "  notwith- 
standing occasional  compliments  with  which  I  am  flattered,  on 
the  liberality  of  our  institutions  and  sentiments,  I  cannot  per- 
ceive any  great  desire  to  court  our  protection,  or  any  great  pre- 
ference for  our  character.  The  only  key  to  their  affections  is  the 
loan.  They  ask  neither  for  our  counsels,  nor  our  hospitals,  nor 
our  officers,  nor  our  Lanc&sterian  schools."     p.  154. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  translations  are  only  valuable  for  the  historical 
songs  which  compose  the  first  part  of  the  collection.  They  give  a 
picturesque  image  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  the  Klephts — a  race 
of  men,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  predatory  warfare  they 
have,  in  all  ages,  waged  against  their  oppressors.  From  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  they  have  never  ceased  to  plunder  and 
massacre  their  persecutors ;  and  from  this  has  been  deduced  a 
fanciful  continuance  of  Greek  independence,  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  Ottoman  invasion,  of  which  the  present  insurrection 
is  but  a  broad  assertion.  It  is  suggested,  in  short,  that  the  pre- 
sent contest  is  not  a  rebellion,  but  the  continuation  of  a  defence : 
a  far-fetched  notion !  for  the  Klephts  were  a  small  distinct  class, 
chiefly  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and  scarcely  known 
on  the  scene  of  the  present  struggle.  The  argument  is  probably 
framed  to  meet  the  objection  of  the  modern  school  of  "  legiti- 
macy." 

Few  of  the  poems  contain  any  striking  merit;  but,  amidst 
much  common-place,  there  is  a  fine  strange  thought  in  "  The 
Tomb  of  the  Klepht."  The  dying  warrior  is  giving  directions  to 
his  children  to  build  his  tomb:  we  subjoin  some  lines  of  the 
original,  and  the  translation. 


"  Erect  my  tomb — but  broad  and  high  ! 


That  when  I  hear  the  Moslem's  battle-cry, 

I  may  have  space  to  raise  my  mould'ring  corse. 


*  Letters  from  Greece,  in  1823  and  1824.    By  Col.  L.  Stanhope,  p.  38. 
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And  leave  a  window— rlet  the  swallows  bring 

My  earliest  tidings  of  returning  spring,- 

And  nightingales  in  May  come  nestling  there  and  sing 


P.  21. 


4t  Kdfieve  to  KifZovpi  jjlov  irkarv,  y/rrfKov  va,  ydvrj, 
Na  <tt€K   op$o9  va  iroXefiWy  Kal  Bi7r\a  va  fye/i/f  tu. 
Kt9  curb  to  fidp09  to  begi  a(frrj(TT€  wapaQvpi, 
Ta  ^jekihovia  va  * px^vrai,  .Trjv  clvoif-iv  va  (fapovv, 
JcLai  t   arjhovia  tov  KaXbv  Mdijv  va  fie  /AaOatvovv." 

There  is  something  fanciful  in  the  17th  song,  p.  111.  A  Greek 
lady,  whose  father  and  husband  have  fallen  in  battle,  lies  sleep- 
ing. Her  attendants,  afraid  to  disturb  her  abruptly,  to  impart  the 
fatal  intelligence,  awaken  her  with  perfumes.    - 

We  cannot  forbear  extracting  a  long  note  from  Mr.  Sheridan's 
work.  It  contains  the  story  of  a  mountain  warrior,  and  is  a  fair 
and  full  specimen  of  that  singular  race  of  men  : — 

"  Katzantoni  was  a  native  of  Agrapha,  and  one  of  those  wandering 
shepherds,  who,  in  summer,  drive  their  flocks  to  the  highest  summit 
of  the  various  branches  of  Pindus,  and  in  winter  descend  to  .the  sea 
coast,  or  the  plains.  The  greedy  disposition  of  Ali  Pacha  pursued 
these  poor  and  harmless  tribes  into  their  mountain  wilds,  confiscating 
their  numerous  flocks,  invading  their  pastures,  and  heavily  taxing 
their  little  pastoral  wealth.  Katzantoni  and  his  brothers  suffered 
peculiarly  from  these  oppressions;  but  when  he  talked  of  turning 
Klepht,  the  brutal  Turks  and  Albanians  only  ridiculed  his  gentle 
voice,  his  small  stature,  and  his  feeble  appearance.  In  him,  however, 
as  in  Zisca,  the  soul  of  a  hero  was  lodged  in  a  diminutive  body.  He 
sold  his  flocks ;  burnt  his  tents  and  cabins ;  assumed  the  dress  and 
arms  of  a  Klepht ;  and,  though  at  first  only  joined  by  his  brothers, 
soon  collected  an  intrepid  body  of  companions,  with  whom  he  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  Thessalian  part  of  the  Agraphian  mountains. 
Long  did  he  defy  the  whole  power  of  Ali  Pacha ;  and,  of  all  his  ex- 
ploits, the  death  of  Veli  Guekas  was  the  most  famous.' ' 

"  The  proudest  period  in  the  life  of  Katzantoni  was  his  appearance, 
in  1806,  at  Santa  Maura,  from  whence  the  Russians,  who  then- held 
the  Ionian  islands,  were,  as  usual,  endeavouring  to  seduce  the  Greeks 
into  revolt ;  that  they  might,  as  usual,  exculpate  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Porte,  by  subsequently  deserting  their  victims.  They  had 
summoned  the  attendance  of  those  Klephtic  captains,  on  whose  co- 
operation they  placed  the  greatest  reliance ;  and  among  these,  Kat- 
zantoni was  honourably  conspicuous  by  the  universal  deference  paid 
him,  and  by  the  contrast  between  his  diminutive  size,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  his  dress,  and  noble  haughtiness  of  his  demeanour ;  but  this 
gratification  of  vanity  was  dearly  purchased,  for  he  was  attacked  by 
the  small-pox,  the  remains  of  which,  not  even  the  beloved  breath  of 
his  native  mountains,  to  which  he  returned  on  his  convalescence, 
could  dissipate.     In  1807,  this  lingering  disease  became  more   op- 
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pressiye,  and  he  was  confined,  by  ekknen B,  in  *  monastery  on  Mount 
Pindus.  Fearful  of  drawing  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Albanian 
Phalaris  on  his  hosts,  he  removed,  languid  and  feeble,  to  a  cave  in 
the  neighbourhood,  nursed  only  by  his  brother  George,  and  supplied 
with  daily  provisions  by  an  old  woman.  Either  the  woman  or  the 
monks  betrayed  him  to  AH  Pacha,  who  instantly  despatched  sixty  Al- 
banians, with  orders  to  bring  Katzantoni  and  his  brother,  alive  I 
George,  on  casually  leaving  the  cavern,  found  the  sixty  barbarians 
blocking  its  mouth  ;  he  returned,  told  his  sick  brother,  placed  him  on 
his  shoulders,  grasped  his  sabre  with  his  teeth,  and  his  gun  in  his 
hand.  Thus  encumbered,  he  regained  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  shot 
the  foremost  Albanian,  and  dashed  off  towards  a  neighbouring  forest: 
the  Albanians  pursued ;  he  laid  down  his  living  burthen  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  his  sabre  killed  a  second  Albanian.  Thus,  flying 
and  fighting  alternately,  he  had  already  killed  pr  wounded  several ; 
When  the  others,  furious  with  shame,  rushed  on  in  crowds,  and  at 
length  secured  the  two  brothers.  They  were  carried  to  Yanina,  and 
condemned  to  have  their  lower  limbs  crushed  by  blows  from  a  mallet. 
The  sentence  was  executed  in  the  great  square  of  Yanina,  by  a  nephew 
of  Veli  Guekas,  and  before  an  immense  crowd  of  Turks ; .  who  endea- 
voured, by  taunts  and  curses,  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  two 
victims.  Katzantoni,  enervated  by  a  long  sickness,  shrieked  when 
the  mallet  began  to  crush  his  knees ;  George  only  said,  '  Katzantoni, 
will  you  cry  like  a  woman?1  and  never  uttered  a  groan  while  his  limbs 
were  pounded,  from  the  hip  to  the  heel."  . 

The  first  of  the  "  Romantic  Ballads"  is  wild  and  pretty.  We 
give  the  greater  part: — 

"  Over  a  bridge  went  a  desolate  bride, 
Singing  so  sweetly, — the  arch  opened  wide, 
And  the  stream  listen'd  and  stopped  on  its  way, 
Until  its  spirit  rose  dripping  with  spray : 
*  Sing  no  more,  lady,  so  thrilling  an  air ; 
Sing  something  gayer,  or  sing  no  more  there.' 
4  How  can  I  sing  in  a  livelier  tone, 
Leaving  my  husband,  and  wand'ring  alone  V  "  &c.  p.  l%6> 

In  p.  151,  there  is  a  Greek  edition  of  "  Young  Lochinvar."  Jt 
is  tolerably  well  told,  but  far  inferior  to  "  Lady  Heron's  Sang." 

The  "  domestic  songs"  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  two  or  three 
specimens  of  grossness,  with  far  grosser  notes  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  ought  to  have  been  the 
preface.  We  say  ought  to  have  been,  because  it  embraces  a 
sketch  of  the  affairs,  and  enters  into  the  leading  topics  connected 
with  the  regeneration  of  Greece.  But  the  enthusiasm  which 
leads  Mr.  Sheridan  to  believe  any  thing  of  his  heroes,  has  robbed 
his  preface  of  the  air  of  authenticity,  and  his  arguments  of  the 
power  of  convincing.  The  following  exploits  look  better  in  a 
romance  than  in   a   matter-of-fact  essay.     "  Py  daylight,  they 
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old  strike  an  egg,  or  even  send  a  ball  through  a  ring  of  nearly 
e  «pe  diameter,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  paces.— Niko- 
zaras  could  jump  over  seven  horses  standing  abreast ;    and 
could  clear,  at  one  leap,  three  waggons  filled  with  thorns, 
the  height  of  eight  feet."  p.  xxvi.     We  fearlessly  appeal  to 
of  our  practical  readers.— We  will  give  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
^Sheridan's  arguments,  from  p.  xliii.     He  combats  the  payment  of 
tribute  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  price  of  their  independence ;  be- 
^cause,  he  says,  the  Turks  possess  only  Modon,  Coron,  Lcpanto, 
^md  Patras,  in  the  disputed  country ;  and  the  cession  of  these  places 
5s  too  unimportant  a  consideration.     "  Modon  and  Coron,"  he 
^argues,  "  are  places  exceedingly  unimportant ;  situated  on  the 
opposite  coasts   of  its  south-western  promontory,  they  are  de- 
tached from  the  body  of  the  Morea,    and  are  neutralized,    as 
aaeana  of  hostility,  by  the  vicinity  of  Navarino  and  Calamata. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  dilatory  and  helpless  as 
'the  Greeks  are  in  sieges,  they  would  have  long  since  taken  them, 
lad  they  thought  the  object  worth  the  expense.    Lepanto,  a  place 
of  great  consequence,  is  now  on  the  point  of  being  amicably  ceded 
hy  the  Albanians.     Patras,  too,  is  said  to  be  on  the  point  of 

S elding.1'     Alas  I  how  unhappily  have  events  disproved  all  this, 
odon  and  Coron,  instead  of  being  neutralized  by  Navarino  and 
Calamata,  have  been  the  gateways  of  their  ruin ;  and  the  forces 

fonred  through  them  into  Greece,  have  overrun  and  plundered 
alf  the  Morea.  Patras  and  Iiepanto  have  continued,  and  still 
are,  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  After  all,  Mr.  Sheridan's 
preface  is  clever  and  instructive  ;  and  the  songs  are  interesting,  if 
tlxey  were  nothing  but  specimens  of  the  remaining  genius  of 
Greece. 

Of  Mr.  Parry's  book  we  would  willingly  say  as  little  as  possible, 
because  we  believe  it  will  come  into  the  hands  of  few  of  our  rea- 


rs, and  make  a  very  short  stay  there  :  but  as  the  work  bears  the 
^^me  of  a  man  who  was  for  some  time  in  close  attendance  on 
*--ord  Byron,  an  unwary  inquirer  may  be  betrayed  into  reading 
P^rt  of  this  work ;  and  we  will  therefore  furnish  him  with  a  few 
Masons  for  saving  his  time   and   steering  clear  of  Mr.  Parry's 
^say.     In  one  single  page  of  the  preface  (p.  ix.)  we  have  the 
author  and  Lord  Byron  tied  in  friendly  sympathy  in  the  following 
expressions:    "His  exertions  and  my  exertions" — "justice  to 
lord  Byron  and  to  me" — "accusations  injurious  both  to  Lord  By- 
ion  and  myself;19  and  in  two  other  phrases  in  the  same  page  his 
lordship  and  Mr.  Parry  are  placed  in  close  apposition.     From  this 
display  of  intimacy  with  the  self-exiled  bard,  the  reader  will 
hardly  discover  who  Mr.   Parry  is.     He  was  employed  by  the 
Greek  committee  to  superintend  a  laboratory,  and  assist  in  the 
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formation  of  a  brigade  of  artillery  for  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks : 
he  received  a  command  in  Lord  Byron's  brigade,  and  after  his 
lordship's  death  the  Greek  committee,  dissatisfied  with  him  and 
his  accounts,*  turned  him  to  the  right  about ;  and  his  present 
work  is  an  attack  upon  them  and  Colonel  Stanhope.  The"  title- 
page,  and  a  few  chapters  in  the  beginning,  are  placed  in  the  van 
to  cover  the  attack.  We  have  no  wish  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in 
their  behalf,  differing  as  we  do,  tofa  coelo,  from  them  in  many 
points ;  and,  had  Mr.  Parry  attacked  them  where  they  are  really 
vulnerable,  with  candour,  or  even  with  logic,  we  should  have  left 
the  combatants  to  themselves.  But  when  a  man  publishes  opi- 
nions on  Greece,  and  abuses  every  body,  and  every  thing  in  his 
neighbourhood,  we  expect  that  he  should  have  some  qualifica- 
tions to  fit  him  for  the  first,  and  truth  and  consistency  to  bear 
him  out  in  the  last.  Mr.  Parry  was  originally  a  *  shipwright, 
speaks  no  tongue  but  English,  (p.  113,)  and  the  following  extract 
will  put  the  public  in  possession  of  his  literary  success  in  that 
language : — 

"  *  However  high,'  said  I,  *  your  lordship  and  others  may  come,  you 
will  never  quite  reach  Billy,'  (Shakspeare.)  '  There  you  are  quite 
right,  old  boy  ;  but  do  you  never  read  any  modern  book?'  'Oh,  yes; 
I  have  read  some  of  your  works ;  "  Don  Juan"  for  example,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  that  which  pleases  people  of  my  description  so  well,  or 
of  which  I  have  heard  so  much,  as  the  Shipwreck ;  that  is  something 
we  mechanics  and  the  working  classes  understand.  Just  before  I  left 
England,  too,  I  read  a  book  I  liked  very  much ;  it  was  called  "  Wat 
Tyler.' "     '  That's  Southey's,'  said  his  lordship."     p.  221. 

But  there  are  a  series  of  letters  in  his  appendix  which  are  en- 
titled "  illustrative  letters,"  (p.  345,)  to  which  we  refer  any  of  our 
readers  for  illustration  of  the  author's  style.  These  are  gems  in 
their  way.  More  ludicrous  grammatical  errors  we  have  never  seen 
in  a  decent  type.  Really,  no  three  lines  together  are  gram- 
mar. Every  second  sentence  is  dislocated  syntax ;  and  every 
third  is  a  compound  fracture.  From  these  letters,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  French  quotations  in  the  work,  we  suspect  that 
some  literary  friend  has  compiled  Mr.  Parry's  book ;  but  Mr. 
Parry  is  little  indebted  to  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  a  man  who 
talks  about  "  setting  down  with  Mr.  Bentham's  clerks,"  (p.  197,) 
"  this  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds,"  (p.  66,)  and  "  unless 
the  wages  is  previously  paid,"  (p.  313,)  &c. 

Mr.  Parry's  arrival  in  Greece  is  triumphant ;  and  when  he  gets 
into  the  artillery  brigade,  he  exclaims,  (p.  31,)  "  I  am  quite  sure, 
though  I  say  it,  that  there  was  nobody  else  on  the  spot  so  well 

*  Stanhope's  Letters,  pp.  215—224.    Blaquiere's  'Second   Visit,    pp.  56 — 68 , 
Second  Part. 
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acquainted  with  this  branch  of  the  service  as  I  was,  Or  who  more 
deserved  the  appointment."  He  finds  Lord  Byron  restless,  and 
surrounded  with  trifling  friends,  and  pities  him.  "  I  felt  a  very 
great  respect  for  him,  mingled  with  something  like  pity."  (p.  23.)* 
Excellent !  "  He  felt  much  relieved,  by  at  last  finding  a  practical 
man  near  him  in  whom  he  could  confide."  "  In  fact,  his  lordship 
was  tired  with  the  frivolity  and  unmeaningness  of  pretended^  wits, 
and  would-be  distinguished  men,  and  was  glad  to  meet  with  a 
plain,  practical  man."  pp.  25,  29. 

From  Mr.  Parry's  own  book  we  will  give  our  readers  some  speci- 
mens of  inconsistency  and  contradiction,  so  grave  and  unaccount- 
able, that  we  confess  our  own  confidence  in  the  author  has  been 
much  shaken.  The  highest  testimony  in  his  favour  is  that  from 
Count  Gamba's  narrative,  adopted  in  Mr.  Parry's  title-page: — 
"  Lord  Byron  awoke  in  half  an  hour.  I  wished  to  go  to  him,  but 
I  had  not  the  heart.  Mr.  Parry  went,  and  Byron  knew  him 
again,  and  squeezed  his  hand,  and  tried  to  express  his  last 
wishes."  (Count  Gamba's  Narrative.)  Yet,  by  a  strange  and 
impolitic  inconsistency,  he  has  laboured  hard  to  disprove  the 
authenticity  of  Count  Gamba's  narrative,  and  says,  that  he  (Count 
Gamba)  was  actually  confined  to  his  room  in  another  part  of 
the  town,  for  two  or  three  days,  at  the  most  critical  part  of  Lord 
Byron's  illness,  p.  111. 

.  But  how  shall  we  reconcile  the  following  circumstances.  Im- 
mediately before  Lord  Byron's  death,  Mr.  Parry  was  taken  so  ill 
as  to  be  "  scarcely  sensible  of  what  was  passing  around "  him. 
(p.  135.)  Lord  Byron  died  in  the  evening  of  the  19M  of  April, 
and  Mr.  Parry's  illness  continued  so  strong  on  him,  that  on  the 
21s/  he  left  Messolunghi.  Having  thus  been  but  little  more  than 
a  day  at  Messolunghi  after  his  Lordship's  death,  his  health  de- 
cayed, and  almost  insensible  to  all  around  him,  Mr.  Parry  apolo- 
gizes for  his  personal  ignorance  of  what  took  place  immediately 
subsequent  to  Lord  Byron's  death :  "  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I 
was  a  witness  even  of  what  occurred  at  Messolunghi,  for  I  was 
confined  to  my  chamber."  (p.  136.)  For  this  reason,  he  gives, 
from  Cpunt  Gamba's  narrative,  and  other  sources,  a  detail  of 
events  after  that  period.  Imagine,  then,  our  surprise,  when  we 
find  him,  in  p.  140,  picturing  himself  in  all  the  bustling  reality  of 
an  executor,  or  auctioneer,  with  Count  Gamba,  and  another,  turn- 
ing over  Lord  Byron's  effects,  taking  inventories,  and  dilating  com- 
placently on  the  poetic  contents  of  the  papers — on  the  very  day 
after  the  unhappy  event :  and  this  too  at  a  time  when  he  was 
scarcely  sensible  of  any  thing  around  him,  and  confined  to  his 
chamber,  and  obliged  to  trust  to  others  for  an  account  of  the 
guns  which  were  fired  in  honour  of  his  lordship. 
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But  Mr.  Parry  was  hot  only  able,  when  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  almost  insensible,  to  transact  the  business  of  anexecutoi1, 
but  has  felt  himself  at  liberty,  as  if  he  had  really  been  present  at 
every  minute  of  Lord  Byron's  illness,  and  witnessed  every  stage  of 
his  disease,  to  abuse  every  measurfe  adopted  by  the  physicians,  and 
declare  his  "  conviction,  that  he  might  have  been  saved,  had  he 
had  with  him  one  sensible  and  influential  friend."  (p.  110.)  This 
is  a  most  unlucky  passage.  Colonel  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Trelawney 
were  absent.  Mr.  Parry  was  in  Messolunghi. — It  seems  he  was 
not "  a  sensible  or  influential  friend." 

But  if  Mr.  Parry  has  unreasonably  vaunted  his  intimacy  with 
Lord  Byron,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  he  has  as  carefully  proved  the 
contrary  in  other  pages  of  his  work.  As  Lord  Byron's  illness 
increased  two  new  physicians  were  called  in,  (p.  140,)  but  had 
great  difficulty  in  guiding  his  lordship.  "  And  I,"  says  Mr.  Parry, 
u  who  was  comparatively  a  stranger  to  lord  Byron,  was  obliged 
to  enforce  the  physician's  recommendation."  (p.  126.)  "  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  lord  Byron's 
want  of  confidence  in  his  medical  men."  (lb.)  The  argument  is 
this : — I  am  Lord  Byron's  confidential  friend :  but  he  places  no 
confidence  in  his  new  physicians ;  because  he  even  places  more  in 
me;  who  am  a  comparative  stranger  to  him. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Parry :  we  recommend  him  to  return  in  tran- 
quillity to  his  profession.  He  was  never  intended  for  an  historian. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  assume  the  air  of  an  injured  partisan,  but 
he  has  only  caught  the  tone  of  a  sour,  grumbling  workman,  dis- 
satisfied with  his  wages.  He  that  would  print  his  letters  should 
write  grammar,  and  he  that  would  attack  every  body  about  him 
should  keep  himself  immaculate. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Waddington — every  page  of 
whose  book  bears  the  stamp  of  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  the  world.  Attached  to  no  party,  he  has  passed  throtigh 
Greece  gathering  facts  and  opinions ;  and  his  little  work  presents 
at  once  an  outline  of  the  present  revolution,  a  faithful  sketch 
of  characters  and  things,  and  a  dispassionate  arid  philoso- 
phical analysis  of  the  interests  of  Greece  and  the  method  of  ad- 
vancing them.  In  these  days  of  anatomy,  every  one  is  ashamed 
of  his  heart; — no  one  dares  give  vent  to  his  feelings  without 
fencing  them  with  a  sneer,  or  qualifying  them  with  a  joke.  Mr. 
Waddington' s  talents  have  raised  him  above  this  ; — and  he  gives 
a  manly  and  beautiful  expression  to  his  anticipations  and  regrets  t 
he  dares  to  weep  over  Greece,  and  confess  his  feelings. 

The  Hetaria,  a  secret  society  framed  in  1802,  and  remodelled 
in  1814,  for  the  advancement  of  the  liberation  of  Greece,  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Waddington  as  the  main  spring  of  the  present 
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struggle.  He  haB  furnished  a  minute  account  of  its  objects  and 
^ceremdnies ;  and  we  give  our  readers  the  concluding  part  of  the 
initiatory  oath — "  an  exquisite  adjuration:"  in  Mr.  Waddington's 

-words,    "  Poetry  has  produced  little  to  equal  it ;  liberty,  piety, 

and  patriotism  will  never  surpass  it." 

t€  TeXos  iravvitiv,  opieifcofiai  elf  'E<re,  &  lepa  kcli  &0\ia  irarpis,  opieigofiai 
ci»  TOV9  7ro\vxpoviov$  fiaaavovt,  optcigo/iai  tts  Ta  iriKpa  oaicpva  ra  oiroia 
7oaov9  aiwvav  i^y<rav  ra  taKaliruspa  teicva  aov,  €19  tcl  iciica  fiov  Zaicpva, 
fk  oirota  %vvto  avryv  rtjv  GTiy/Arjv  ei9  rrjv  fieWdvaav  eXevOepiav  twv 
bfLQ*fGV&v  Hoy,  on  uffiieptvvo/iai  o\o9  els  'E<re  :  on  eis  to  ef^?  2t/  0eKei9 
e?yai  1j  atria  xal  o  tfJtoVos  twv  BiaXoyitrjitvv  fiov,  to  ovofia  aov  ofyryos  tGjv 
wpagewu  fiov,  ical  y  Evrvxia  2ou  y  avTafioiprj  twv  kottwv  fiov.  Intro- 
duction, p.  xxix. 

Mr.  Waddington  begins  at  Constantinople,  collecting  from 
eye-witnesses,  and  contemporary  journals,  a  narrative  of  the  chief 
incidents  in  the  war — and  these  little  histories  will  give  the  reader 
a  better  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  resources  of 
the  parties,  than  a  more  continuous  and  succinct  detail.  After 
the  well-known  massacre  at  Scio,  the  wretched  remnants  of  the 
population  were  carried  to  Constantinople  to  be  sold : — 

"  The  continued  sale  of  the  Sciot  captives  led  to  the  commission  of 
daily  brutalities.  On  June  the  19th,  an  order  came  down  to  the 
ilave-market  for  its  cessation,  and  the  circumstances  which  are  be- 
lieved to  have  occasioned  that  order  are  extremely  singular,  and 
purely  oriental.  The  island  of  Scio  had  been  granted  many  years  ago 
to  one  of  the  sultanas,*  as  an  appropriation,  from  which  she  derived 
a  fixed  revenue,  and  title  of  interference  in  all  matters  relating  to 
police  and  internal  administration.  The  present  patroness  was  Asma 
Sultana,  sister  of  the  sultan ;  and  that  amiable  princess  received  about 
two  hundred  thousand  piastres  a  year,  besides  casual  presents  from 
her  flourishing  little  province ;  when  she  was  informed  of  its  de- 
struction her  indignation  was  natural  and  excessive,  and  it  was  directed 
of  course  against  Valid,  the  Pacha  who  commanded  the  fort,  and  the 
Capudan  Pacha,  to  whose  misconduct  she  chiefly  attributed  her  mis- 
fortune. It  was  in  vain  that  that  officer  selected  from  his  captives 
sixty  young  and  beautiful  maidens  whom  he  presented  to  the  service 
of  her  highness.  She  rejected  the  sacrifice  with  disdain,  and  continued 
her  energetic  remonstrances  against  the  injustice  and  illegality  of 
reducing  Rajahs  to  slavery,  and  exposing  them  to  sale  in  the  public 
markets.  The  sultan  at  length  yielded  to  her  eloquence,  or  her 
importunity ;  a  license,  the  occasion  of  hourly  brutalities,  was  sup-. 
pressed,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  this  act  of  rare 
and  unprecedented  humanity  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a 
woman."    p.  19. 

*  That  is,  a  sister,  cousin,  or  aunt  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
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Passing  through  Psara,  (before  its  frightful  fall,)  Mr.  Wadding* 
ton  is  struck  at  the  contempt,  even  unreasonable,  in  which  the 
Turks  are  invariably  held  by  their  late  slaves.  "  Your  batteries 
are  not  too  powerful,"  he  remarked  to  one  of  the  authorities. 
"  Sono  buone  contr'  i  Turchi.,"  was  the  reply.  "  What  need/1 
said  the  Samians,  in  a  dispute  with  the  Psarians,  "  what  need  have 
tire  of.  Hydriotes,  or  Psarians,  or  Spezziotes  to  assist  us  in  our 
struggle  against  the  Turkish  empire  ?" 

From  Athens  we  have  an  account  of  the  struggles  and  sufferings 
of  that  unhappy  neighbourhood.  Thebes,  lying  in  the  very  door- 
way of  Greece,  has  been  completely  destroyed,  and  Boeotia  laid 
waste. 

During  the  Easter  of  1821,  the  "  Resurrection  of  the  Athe- 
nians "  was  proclaimed  by  loud  shouts  of  "  Xpteros  averrf," — 
"  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,"  the  watchword  of  the  insurgents; 
the  walls  were  scaled,  the  town  occupied,  and  the  Turks  driven 
into  the  Acropolis.     On  the  approach  of  Omer  Brioni,  Pacha  of 
Yanina,  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  once  more,  like  their  ancestors, 
took  refuge  in  Salamis.     A  few  of  the  old  and  children  remained, 
and  were  of  course  butchered.     From  Athens  began  the  "  ~ 
hunts,"  which  were  continued  with  unrelenting  savageness,  even*-: 
after  the  departure  of  the  Pacha  had  left  the  garrison  with 
diminution  of  numbers  that  might  have  taught  them  prud 
A  party  of  shepherds  broke  in  on  one  of  these  "  man  hunts,"  o^r~  n 
the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  and  slaughtered  most  of  the  part^^^r. 
The  Athenians  returned  from  Salamis,  and  recommenced  the  siey        i* 
of  the  Acropolis.      The   night  of  the  24th  was  fixed  for  th_    e 
assault : — 


4<  The  ladders  were  applied  near  the  south-west  of  the  extremity 
the  exterior  wall ;  the  Greeks  mounted  in  silence  and  unobserved. ; 
they  advanced  with  speed  and  caution,  and  had  already  passed  Hhe 
tekay,  or  chapel  of  the  dervishes,  and  were  approaching  the  inner 
gate  which  leads  immediately  into  the  Acropolis,  when  they  surprised 
a  Turkish  sentinel.     They  seized  him,  and  made  him  the  most  solemn 
promises  of  life  and  recompense  on  condition  of  his  silence ;  but 
whether  this  brave  man  was  diffident  of  Greek  sincerity,  or  whether 
he  preferred  the  death  of  a  soldier  and  a  mussulman  to  an  act  of 
eowardly  and  impious  treachery,  he  made  no  other  answer  to  their 
solicitations  than  a  loud  shout,  which  announced  to  his  countrymen, 
that '  the  Giaours  were  approaching !'     He  had  no  time  to  repeat 
this  warning,  for  lie  was  already  hacked  in  pieces  by  the  attaghans  of 
the  enemy ;  but  the  Turks  were  alarmed  by  the  tumult  thus  excited, 
and  roused  themselves  just  in  time  to  close  the  gate  and  save  the 
citadel.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  kept  possession  of  the  out- 
works thus  obtained,  which  were  chiefly  of  importance  as  they  included 
the  space  containing  the  well."  p.  55. 
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*  The  siege  was  continued  with  singular  want  of  skill,  and  was 
terminated,  as  many  still  think,  by  the  special  interference  of 
Providence  :— 

1  M  From  the  night  in  which  the  well  was  taken,  to  the  22d  of  the 
following  June,  the  day  of  their  capitulation,  the  garrison,  amounting, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  about  sixteen  hundred  persons,  with  many 
horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  had  no  other  supply  of  water  than  that 
furnished  by  the  cisterns  of  the  citadel ;  and  even  this,  in  their  certain 
expectation  of  the  usual  rains,  they  had  consumed  with  little  economy. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  winter,  and  next,  the  spring  was  passing  away, 
and  not  a  shower  had  yet  fallen.  They  watched  every  cloud,  as  it 
rose  from  the  Egean  sea,  and  came  rolling  towards  them ;  and  as  it 
appeared  to  be  approaching,  they  spread  out  their  bowls  and  their 
sponges,  extended '  their  shawls  and  their  turbans,  and  the  very  veils 
of  their  women,  that  not  one  precious  drop  might  be  lost,  while  the 
names  of  Allah  and  the  prophet  were  loudly  and  frequently  invoked. 
Not  one  drop  ever  came  to  them.  The  clouds  fell  in  abundant  showers 
on  the  plains  below,  on  the  olives  and  the  vineyards,  on  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  even  once  or  twice  on  the  very  town  of  Athens ; 
but  they  were  invariably  broken  by  the  Acropolis,  as  if  they  shunned 
the  red  flag  which  was  floating  there." 

.    The  Turks  capitulated,  and  three  days  after  the  Acropolis  was 
deluged  with  rain  :* — 

• 

.-    '*  The  Turks,  in  number  eleven  hundred  and  forty,  of  every  age  and 
sex*  were  principally  placed  in  a  very  large  mansion  belonging  to 
government :  those  of  the  highest  rank  only  were  lodged  in  private 
houses.     Forty  or  fifty  among  them  had  already  died  in  consequence 
pf  their  previous  sufferings,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  rest  were 
nek  and  wounded.     All  their  arms  had  been  surrendered,  according 
to  the  capitulation.     *     *     *     Suddenly  on  Wednesday,   the  10th 
of  July,  (a  day  to  be  noted  for  repentance  and  shame  by  this  genera- 
tion, and  for  eternal  mourning  by  their  posterity,)  a  report  was  cir- 
culated with  astonishing  rapidity,  that  the  Turkish  army  from  Thessaly 
had  passed  Thermopylae,  and  was  already  at  Thebes  on  its  way  to 
Athens.     *     *     All  the  soldiers,  followed  by  a  part  of  the  populace, 
instantly  rushed  to  the  quarters  where  the  Turks  were   confined, 
burst  open  the  doors,  and  commenced,  without  delay,  the  merciless 
massacre.". — p.  67. 

■  .Mr,  Waddington  has  gone  with  candour  into  all  the  circum- 


•  Mr.  Blaquiere  mentions  an  occurrence  perhaps  more  singular  than  the  abore, 
imd  which  the  Greeks  regarded  as  a  more  direct  interposition  of  heaven.  When 
ike  Turks  besieged  Anatolico,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  most  extreme 
distress  for  want  of  water.  When  capitulation  seemed  inevitable,  a  shell  from 
sv  ten-inch  mortar  fell  upon  the  pavement  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  and  broke 
Into  a  source  of  abundant  and  excellent  water!  Mr.  Blaquiere  says,  he  scrupu- 
lously ascertained  the  facts  from  eyewitnesses  on  the  spot— p.  44, 2d  part. 

vol.  r.  c 
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stances  which  prompted  and  may  palliate  this  disgusting  event 
We  have  only  room  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  On 
the  15th  of  July,  Dramali  Pacha's  approach  renewed  the  terror* 
of  the  Athenians ;  but  he  passed  the  guilty  city  and  entered  the 
Morea.  The  result  is  well  known.  Baffled  and  harassed!  he  was 
retreating  rapidly  from  Argos  to  Corinth,,  when  his  mountain 
enemies  beset  him  in  the  pass  of  Dervenaki,  and  destroyed  his 
whole  army— above  four  thousand  men,  with  the  loss  only  of 
fifteen. 

Odysseus  became  governor  of  Athens :  a  man  so  notorious  fa 
every  stage  of  this  strange  contest,  so  alternately  cnrsed,  worship- 
ped, trusted,  and  suspected,  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  in  tran- 
scribing for  the  reader  the  history  of  his  rise  :— 

"  Andritzes,  father  of  Odysseus,  was  a  Thessalian,  born  near  Ther- 
mopylae :  but  after  this  affair  of  Lambro,  in  which  he  was  implicated, 
he  resided  generally  at  Yanina,  though  he  died  at  Constantinople. 
The  son  happened  to  be  born  at  Ithaca,  and  to  that  circumstance  is 
indebted  for  his  heroic  name.  *  *  He  was  removed  at  a  very 
early  age  to  Yanina,  and  received  his  education  in  the  service  of  All 
Pacha,  a  school  in  which  it  was  easy  to  become  instructed  in  every 
imaginable  vice.  Distinguished  by  the  gracefulness  of  his  person, 
and  his  skill  in  manly  exercises,  he  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  his  master  by  his  extreme  agility.  *  *  He  challenged  the  finest 
horse  of  All  Pacha  to  a  trial  of  speed  and  wind ;  the  race  was  tribe 
performed  on  rising  ground,  and  the  man  was  to  keep  pace  with  the 
beast  till  the  latter  should  fall  down  dead.  In  Case  of  failure  he  was 
to  forfeit  his  head  to  the  indignation  of  his  noble  competitor*  Hie 
Pacha  accepted  die  challenge  for  his  horse,  as  well  as  the  condition 
proposed  by  the  challenger,  the  execution  of  which  he  prepared  to 
exact  with  great  fidelity.  The  animals  ran  in  his  presence, — the  biped 
was  triumphant,  and  became  from  that  moment  the  distinguished 
favourite  of  his  master.  His  talents  and  address  enabled  him  to  main* 
tain  a  situation  to  which  they  certainly  had  not  assisted  in  raising  him ; 
and  he  rendered  some  important  services,  which  AH  rewarded  by 
presenting  him  with  a  bride  from  his  own  harem.  *  *  And  the 
tfon  of  Andritftes  became  generally  known  and  envied  throughout  the 
mountains  of  Roumelia."— *,  78. 


This  man  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  military  party  in  Greece, 
who  have  enriched  themselves  by  the  common  plunder,  to  *  an 
extent  which  is  wretchedly  contrasted  with  the  public  poverty  of 
the  government.  The  head  of  the  civil  party  was  prince  Mavro- 
cordato,  the  poorest,  the  honestest,  and  the  most  enlightened  man 
who  has  held  authority  in  Greece.  Nothing  but  his  character, 
his  talents,  and  the  consequent  admiration  of  his  country,  have 
upheld  him  against  the  boisterous  hostility  of  the  Capitani,  It 
was  to  this  man  that  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  hit  misguided  «ecdf 
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tddresstd  At  his  departure  from  Greece  the  most  sarcastic  and 
irritating  letter  that  his  talents  enabled  him  to  compose.*  In 
proof  that  we  have  not  overrated  Prince  Mavrocordato'e  charac- 
ter* we  appeal  to  every  part  he  has  taken  in  Greece  hitherto ;  to 
Lord  Byfon's  opinion,  to  Mr.  Blaquiere,  to  Colonel  Stanhope's 
letters  themselves.  Mr.  Waddington  says,  "  Every  one  speaks 
well  of  him,  and  there  are  some  who  profess  to  consider  him 
4  the  only  hope  of  Greece.1  Of  the  organization  and  consolida- 
tion of  Greece,  it  is>  I  fear,  but  too  true*  that  our  hopes  do  mainly 
rtpoftemhittu"  (p.  113*)  "  Prince  Mavrocordato  is  still  preserved 
to  the  hope9  and  vows  of  his  country,  and  to  the  friendship  of 
every  friend  of  honest  and  practicable  freedom."— p.  170. 
Unhappily,  Colonel  Stanhope  went  on  a  mission  to  Odysseus  :— 

*•  Odysseus,  to  gain  any  end,  will  profess  any  principles ;  and  as 
the  colonel  was  believed  to  be  the  dispenser  of  the  good  things  col- 
lected at  Messolunghi,  and  to  possess  influence  in  the  future  distribuT 
iion  of  the  loan,  he  was  obviously  a  person  to  be  gained.  Behold 
then,  the  robber  Odysseus,  the  descendant  from  a  race  of  robbers,  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Ali  Pacha,  the-  soldier,  whose  only  law  through  life 
jiad  been  his  sword*— suddenly  transformed  into  a  benevolent,  liberal, 
philanthropic  republican !"— p.  82. 

Colonel  Stanhope  became  his  dupe,  and  a  letter  was  afterwards 
intercepted,  of  Sophianopulo,  an  unprincipled,  intriguing  accom- 
plice, boasting  of  the  success.  Will  it  be  believed  that  Colonel 
Stanhope's  hostility  allowed  him  to  descend  to  grudge  Mavrocor- 
dato  the  title  of  prince,  which  custom  and  courtesy  nad  prefixed 
•  to  his  name,  and  endeavour  to  strip  him  of  the  harmless  continua? 
tion  of  a  remnant  of  Turkish  etiquette  ?f  Giving  Colonel  Stanr 
hope  all  credit  for  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  we  cannot  forgive  the 
Greek  committee  for  complimenting  him  on  his  powers  of  con* 
ciliation — when  he  became  the  tool  of  one  party,  and  (right  or 
wrong)  had  done  all  in  his  limited  power  to  exasperate  the  other. 
We  will  make  some  remarks  on  the  points  in  dispute,  not  to 
illustrate  the  quarrel,  to  which  we  bid  a  hearty  ferewell,J  but  to 
exhibit  the  state  of  opinions  in  the  country.  Prince  Mavrocor- 
dato  was  inclined  to  watch  the  lately  established  newspapers,  and 
Lord  Byron  joined  in  the  opinion.    "  I  hope,"  says  he,  "  that  the 

f>ress  will  succeed  better  there  (Athens)  than  it  has  here,  (Messo- 
unghh)    The  Greek  newspaper  has  done  great  mischief,  both  ih 
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*  Colonel  Stanhope's  note,  and  Prince  Mavrocordato'a  fine  letter  to  Mr.  Blaquiere 
on  the  subject,  are  worth  referring-  to.  They  are  in  "  Blaquiere,"  p.  77,  part  2d. 
Oriofftl  Stanhope'*  Letters,  pp.  223435. 

t  Parry>~ p.  304. 

X  We  may,  eu  passant,  remind  the  reader,  that  Odysseus,  after  Colonel  Stan- 
aopel  depwtere,  jtfwetf  tkt  Txrk*  f    MavrocorJatQ**  name  Is  still  untainted, 
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the  Morea  and  in  the  islands.' *  (Stanhope's  Greece,  p.  126.) 
Mavrocordato  was  suspected  to  be  in  favour  of  a  foreign  king. 
These  were  the  two  points  on  which  Colonel  Stanhope's  anger 
was  founded.  Yet  all  parties  seem  to  unite  in  the  latter  opinion. 
"  It  is  quite  certain,"  says  Mr.  Waddington,  "  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  is  at  this  moment. in  favour  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  But  whom  are  they  to  select  for  their  mo- 
narch? No  Greek  can  ever  be  generally  popular  in  Greece. 
*  *  *  The  sceptre  then  seems  destined  to  the  hand  of  no 
native.      *    *    *     They   therefore  rest  their,  only  hope  of  or- 

fanization  and  repose  in  the  vigour  and  impartiality  of  a  foreign 
ing."  (W.  p.  162.)  Among  these  proposed  potentates,  are  Gus- 
tavus  of  Austria,  Jerome  Buonaparte,  Bernadotte,  and  Prince 
Leopold.  Colonel  Stanhope  has  suggested  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
We  leave  the  decision  to  our  readers. 

The  place  of  Odysseus,  after  his  desertion  of  the  cause,  has 
been  assumed  by  his  disciple  Gourra ;  and  as  this  has  rendered     . 
him  one  of  the  most  important  men  now  in  Greece,  it  may  be  as   ^ 
well  to  know  something  of  him : — 

"  A  Turkish  officer  of  some  consequence,  residing  at  Athens,  hsuLX 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Ali  Pacha,  who  consulted  Odysseus  as  to  th 
means  of  procuring  his  destruction ;  the  latter  selected  Gourra,  one  o 
the  most  daring  and  hardiest  of  his  soldiers,  to  be  the  instrument  oi 
assassination.     To  avoid  suspicion,  Gourra  was  first  despatched 
Patras,  where  he  had  not  long  waited  when  an  opportunity 
itself  of  travelling  to  Athens  in  the  company  of  a  merchant,  null  ihmum 
and  unquestioned.     He  speedily  became  acquainted  with  the  perso: 
of  his  victim,  but  the  number  and  assiduity  of  the  guards  rendered  i 
difficult  to  execute  his  commission  with  impunity.     At  last,  one  darls 
evening,  the  Turk  returned  to  his  house  slightly  attended,  and  enterec? 
his  gate  the  last  of  the  party;    and   Gourra  availed  himself  with 
courage  of  the  opportunity.      He  was  not  so  fortunate  in  escaping 
suspicion  as  in  accomplishing  murder ;  he  was  presently  seized  antf 
examined,  and  the  discovery  mat  one  of  his  pistols  had  been  recently 
discharged  was  sufficient  for  his  condemnation.     His  liberation  was, 
however,  subsequently  obtained,  by  the  interference  of  Ali  Pacha,  and 
he  returned  to  his  master  with  pride  and  honour,  a  distinguished  and 
successful  assassin." — W.  p.  83. 

Of  the  celebrated  Colocotroni,  it  may  only  be  necessary  to  say, 
that  he  has  been  successively  a  Klepht,  a  butcher,  and  a  Capita^ 
and  in  these  trades  he  has  amassed  great  wealth — he  has  coined 
his  country's  heart,  and  dropped  her  blood  for  drachmas — and  is, 
or  was,  the  richest  man  in  Greece,  and  the  greatest  rascal. 

Mr.  Waddington  selects  Napoli  di  Romania  as  the  prdbablfe 
capital  when  Greece  shall  be  free : —    .   . 

"  Its  vicinity  to  the  luxuriant  plain  of  Argos,  on  the  one  aide,  and 
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to  the  commercial  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  On  the  other,  its  un- 
a&aflaDte  strength,  and  the  security  of  its  port,  mark  it  out  distinctly 
for  the  capital  of  a  mercantile  country;  and  such  must  Greece  be,  if 
it  intends  to  be  any  thing.  *  *  The  city,  as  having  been  ex- 
clusively inhabited  by  Turks, .is  by  far  the  best  built  in  Greece;  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  escaped  the  injuries  of  war,  and  the  fortifications 
appear  not  to  have  sustained  any  damage.  *  *  While  philanthro- 
pic; foreigners  are  establishing,  (or  threatening  to  establish,)  schools, 
presses,  and  laboratories,  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  this  lively 
and  unscholastic  people  has  already  erected,  for  its  own  civilization, 
an  excellent  cafe  and  billiards.  I  should  be  sorry  to  appear  paradoxi- 
cal :  but  I  am  not  at  all  certain,  that  the  path  which  the  Greeks  have 
chosen  for  themselves  is  not  surer  and  shorter  than  that  by  which 
their  foreign  friends  would  conduct  them." — p.  130. 

It  may  indeed  be  asked,  what  great  benefit  have  the  Greek 
committee  conferred  on  Greece  ?*  We  question  not  their  zeal, 
but  their  philosophy.  The  laboratory  was  a  failure,  the  schools, 
presses,  and  Utilitarian  societies,  have  done  nothing  to  keep  the 
Turks  out — the  money  was  a  bone  of  contention — all  parties 
quarrelled  over  it,  the  debt  remains,  and  Greek  scrip  is  at  16 
discount'  Pecuniary,  assistance  should  be  great  enough  to  sweep 
every  thing  before  it,  or  it  should  be  nothing  at  all.  lis  obvious 
effects  are  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  individual  patriotism  in 
Greece.  No  one  will  sacrifice  his  private  fortune,  when  foreign 
money-lenders  are  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  him  :  no  one  knows 
the  extent  to  which  trie  loan  will  aid  his  country's  difficulties, 
nor  consequently  the  need  there  may  be  of  his  scanty  assistance ; 
the  result  is,  that  each  man  is  content  to  hoard  his  own  wealth 
as  long  as  the  state  has  such  good  friends  to  help  her.  Just  as  in 
this  country,  whenever  government  has  come  forward  to  assist  any 
charitable  institution,  individual  contribution  has  immediately 
ceased. 

If  Greece  be  once  set  free,  it  will  be,  pro  tahto,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  market  for  English  commerce.  But  this  result  must 
never  be  sought  by  our  direct  interference.  The  great  continen- 
tal powers  wul  never  tamely  watch  the  possibility  of  Greece  com- 
ing under  the  protection — in  other  words  becoming  the  append- 
age—of this  country.  The  possession  of  Greece  would  lead  to 
the  seizure  of  the  Dardanelles,  on  the  first  dispute  with  Turkey : 
and  a  government  in  possession  of  the  British  islands,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Greece,  and  the  Dardanelles,  would  so  effectually  surround 
Europe,  and  have  such  numerous  methods  of  resenting  a  quarrel, 
and  destroying  the  whole  commerce  of  the  continent,  that  no  step 

*  "  I  bare  often  perceived,"  says  Mr.  Waddington,  "  that  the  people  most  dis- 
posed to  ridicule  and  despise  practical  Phil-hellenism,  are  the  very  Greeks  for 
whose  benefit  (fruitlessly,  I  allow)  it  lias  been  exerted."    Note  p,  117. 
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will  be  permitted  towards  its  establishment  However  pure  the 
intention  of  England  might  be,  the  possible  consequences  of  its 
direct  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  will  unite  the  continent 
against  her.  And  the  object  of  her  interference,  however  vakfl* 
able,  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  a  great  risk. 

By  what  means,  then,  is  the  independence  of  Greece  to  be 
effected  ?  By  the  protection  of  Russia  ?  this  has  been  the  bug- 
bear of  politicians  from  the  days  of  Catharine  to  the  present. 
Greece  once  in  the  hands  of  Russia — Constantinople  will  follow. 
What  then  ?  the  march  of  history  has  been  teacKmg  us  in  vain,  if 
we  fancy  that  St  Petersburgh  and  Constantinople  will  cofitMue  in 
one  hand.  Contrasted  in  climate,  manners,  morals,  tastes,  and 
wants,  both  would  be  commercial  cities,  with  commercial  inter- 
ests diametrically  opposed."  The  same  war  which  might  be  un- 
important or  advantageous  to  one,  would  £robe  the  other  to  the 
quick.  Each  the  head  of  a  viceroyalty,  a  pachalik,  an  arch- 
duchy, or  any  other  titular  government,  call  it  what  you  will,  St 
Petersburgh  and  Constantinople  must  still  remain  capitals— and 
like  two  great  weights,  would  break  the  slender  balance  that 
connects  them,  and  fall  asunder.  History  affords  not  even  the 
resemblance  of  such  a  permanent  connection — and  a  thousand 
instances  of  unsuccessful  attempts.  If  Constantinople  were  unable 
to  remain  in  the  same  hands  with  Rome,  it  is  ten  times  more 
impossible  for  her  to  be  united  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

But  as  long  as  this  terror  of  Russian  omnipotence  remains, 
Greece  must  be  secured  by  other  means.  It  must  be  either  by 
general  mediation,  or  her  own  unassisted  efforts. 

Greece  has  several  singular  advantages  in  this  struggle,  which 
have  not  been  generally  remarked.  A  great  branch  ofthe  reve- 
nue of  Turkey  arose  from  the  capitation  tax,  or  literally,  the  an- 
nual ransom  which  was  paid  by  its  Christian  subjects  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing  their  heads  a  year  longer.  So  ample  a  source 
of  wealth  was  this,  that  it  has  more  than  once  been  the  only  ar- 
gument which  has  prevented  a  general  massacre  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey.*  The  mere  contest  itself  cuts  off  this  supply. 
Besides  this,  it  need  hardly  be  repeated,  the  Turkish  navy  was 
almost  exclusively  navigated  by  Greeks;  so  that  the  Porte  is  de- 
prived of  two  powerful  weapons  at  the  very  moment  she  wants 
them  most.  And  she  is  not  only  deprived  of  them,  biit  they  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  Her  loss  is  quadruple ;  what 
she  loses  they  gain.  The  last-mentioned  fact  is  the  obvious  rea- 
son why  the, Greeks  with  such  inferior  numbers  have  generally 
baffled  the  Turks  at  sea.     At  land,  the  main  force  of  the  Otto- 
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*  It  ww  used,  If  we  recollect  rightly,  by  the  famous  Gazi  Hawaii.  ~  EionU 
Survey*  *  .     . 
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man  army  hag  always  consisted  in  her  admirable  cavalry.    The 
nature  of  Greece  prevents  the  operation  of  cavalry. 

What  then  is  the  probability  that  Greece  will  be  able  single- 
handed  to  fight  out  her  own  independence  ?    The  greater  part 
of  the  present  campaign  has  unhappily  witnessed  only  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt's  forces  in  the  Morea.    But  at  the 
period  at  which  we  now  write,  reports  have  reached  us — too  nu- 
merous, and  from  too  many  quarters,  and  too  accordant,  to  be 
false— of  a  happy  reaction.     Colocotroni  has  been  released  from 
the  control  to  which  his  equivocal  conduct  had  subjected  him— 
and  however  unprincipled  it  be,  it  is  hoped  that  his  interest  alone 
will  persuade  him  to  use  the  talents  and  influence  which  he  cer- 
tainly possesses,  to  save  his  unhappy  country  and  his  own  reputa- 
tion.   The  Greeks  are  still  strong  at  sea.    Their  vessels  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  narrow  seas  they  have  to  fight  in.     They 
are  brigs,  carrying  from  eig ht  to1  twenty  guns.    The  greatest  mus- 
ter was  in  the  first  year  of  the  revolt,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  sail — all  private  property.    The  commerce  of  the 
islands  has  of  course  been  crippled.    Their  vessels  have  been 
turned  into  ships  of  war — but  in  other  respects  insurrection  has 
1>een  found  hardly  more  expensive  than  submission.    The  islands 
of  Hydra  contributed  annually  in  the  way  of  taxes,  presents,  and 
extortions  20,000  dollars  to  her  late  masters ;  since  the  revolt,  a 
year's  expenditure  in  "  the  cause "  has  amounted  to  30,000 
dollars* 

However  the  regeneration  of  Greece  be  effected,  by  force  or 
mediation—- and  the  last  seems  now  most  probable — the  great 
question  mooted  over  Europe,  is  the  form  and  nature  of  her  fu- 
ture government    Those  who  have  called  loudest  for  a  republic, 
forget  that  Greece  stands  in  a  situation  in  which  no  country  in 
the  world  has  ever  stood.    The  precedents  of  antiquity,  and  mo- 
dem examples,  are  inapplicable  to  her.    More  circumscribed  in 
extent  than  her  neighbours,  she  has  on  one  side  a  range  of  for- 
midable powers,  in  all  the  strength  of  military  science  and  modern 
civilization,  each  of  whom  would  willingly  swallow  her  in  ostensi- 
ble protections  and  on  the  other  side  her  ancient  tyrant,  in  un- 
progressive  stupidity,  ready  to  snatch,  not  the  first  cause  of  dis- 
pute, but  the  first  opportunity  of  weakness,  to  reclaim  his  slaves, 
and— once  reclaimed— to  render  them  for  ever  incapable  of  fu- 
ture revolt    A  sketch  of  the  effects  to  which  different  forms  of 
government  are  peculiarly  adapted,  will  make  it  plain  immedi- 
ately, what  the  choice  of  Greece  should  be. 
.    When  a  nation  is  bent  on  foreign  conquest — when  she  wishes 
to  diverge  from  her  centre,  her  powers  must  be  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  many,  she  must  have  a  restless  emulation  among  her 
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citizens^a  commonwealth.  If  she  turns  her  attention  inwards, 
content  with  her  integrity,  and*  willing  to  improve  and  ensure  it,- 
her  forces  will  concentrate,  and,  under  whatever  name,  she  must 
have  a  monarchy  in  effect. .  Rome  under  kings  must  have  stood 
still.  "Udevoit  arriver  de  deux  choses  Tune;  ou  que  Rome 
changeroit  son  gouvernement,  ou  qu'elle  resteroit  une  petfte  et 
pauvre  monarchic"  (Montesq.  Gr.  des  Rom.  ch.  i.)  Her  republi- 
can powers,  spread  over  the  earth.  When  nothing  was  left  to  con- 
quer, her  powers  were  again  concentrated  under  the  emperors  ; 
when  the  progress  of  man  again  gave  her  enemies  from  the  north 
and  the  east,  her  forces  were  again  .divided,  and  when  Consfcantine 
united  the  powers  of  the  six  emperors  in  himself  and  strove  against 
nature,  the  empire  felLasunder  and  was  4ismembered.  His- 
tory is  full  of  similar  examples.  Alexander's  conquest  was  but  a 
rocket  thrown  from  west  to  east,  which  burst  into  a  hundred 
pieces  when  the  first  impelling  force  was  spent.  For  an  exten- 
sion of  territory  a  republic  is  best  adapted.  For  a  settled  and 
established  state,  a  monarchy.  No  one  will  pretend  that  the 
6bject  of  Greece  is  the  former.  *-...* 

After  all,  where  are  the  boasted  liberties  of  a  republic,  which  a 
monarchy  has  not  ?  are  not  rights  as  sharply  defined,  and  is  not 
property  as  accurately  preserved  in  the  latter  ?  Ask  those  who 
throw  up  their  arms  and  shout  out  for  a  republic  in  Greece,  what 
more  they,  want  than  a  monarchy  contains?  Nothing  but -thtf 
name — the  napiel  .  .Prinpe  Mavrocordato  was  content  to  have  a 
constitution  in  substance,  "  et  M.  le  Colonel  (Stanhope)  ne  paralt 
courir  qu'apr&s  son  ombre."  Mr.  Waddington  is  far  above  these 
verbal  babbles.  "  If,"  says  he,  "I  could  ensure  for  them  the 
reality  of  independence,  I  would  not  dispute  very  obstinately1 
about  the  name  :  the  thing  once  obtained,  the  name  follows  -ais  a: 
matter  of  course."  (p.  158.)  It  was  well  enough  for  Rome  to  per- 
petuate her  sacred  horror  of  kings,  and  permit  her  emperors  to 
establish  a  despotism,  when  the  whole  population  would  have, 
risen  had  they  added  the  cursed  three  letters  to  their  title ;  but  in 
these  days,  when  the  nature  of  government  is  so  well  understood,; 
it  is  ignorance  or  prejudice  to  suppose  that  monarchy,  one*  whit 
more  than  a  republic,  is  literally  the  /toW  apxy. 

A  federative  republic  has  been  suggested  for  Greecfe.  There  is 
far  too  much  clannishness  already.  At  Hydra,  Mr.  Waddington 
says  there  "  is  a  feeling  purely  Hydriote,  and  it  operates  nearly 
equally  against  all  the  world ;  and,  in  fact,  if  there  be  airy  people 
whom  the  Hydriotes  hate,  as  a  people,  it  is  their  brother  Albani- 
ans and  neighbours,  the  Spezziotes  and  Crenidiotes.^  (p.  10+.)  In 
Greece— "  in  this  singular  land,  every  -man's  country  is  his  own 
city,  or  hi?  ourn mountain,  or  his  own  rock ;  and  to  these  his*  mere 
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**.•-■■ 
patriotism,  as  separated  from  his  interest,  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined ;  and  he  appears  even  to  detest  every  thing  beyond  them. 
Islanders  abuse  Moraites,  and  Moraites  calumniate  islanders, 
^rhile  many  districts  in  the  Morea,  and  many  isles  in  the  Egean, 
liave  their  subdivisions  of  animosity."  (p.  110.)  No  well-wisher  to 
Greece  can  wish  that  feeling  to  remain.  It  is  the  very  poison  of 
confidence,  and  therefore  of  commerce.  A  federative  republic  is 
•the  very  form  to  foster  and  exasperate  the  distemper.  Greece  must 
look  to  commerce  as  her  prop.  She  must  look  to  be  the  connect- 
ing link  in  trade,  as  she  is  in  situation,  between  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia ;  and  whatever  interferes  with  this,  interferes  with  her 
real  interest 


-Art.  II. — The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq. 
F.R.S*  fyc.  Now  first  collected,  with  occasional  Notes,  by 
William  Upcott    4to.    London,  1825. 

Pkw,  if  any  similar  publications  of  our  own  days,  more  strongly 
attracted  public  attention  on  their  first  appearance,  or  are  likely 
to  retain  a  more  permanent  station  in  our  National  Literature, 
than  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  John  Evelyn.  In  this 
work  we  were  introduced  to  the  private  hours  and  the  domestic 
intercourse  of  a  name  which  had  been  lone  valued  and  highly 
honoured,  and  the  honour  and  the  value  of  which  increased  in 
proportion  as  the  familiarity  of  our  acquaintance  was  permitted 
to  become  closer.  In  duty  to  his  God,  in  loyalty  to  his  Sove- 
reign* in  love  to  his  Country,  in  benevolence  to  all  Mankind,  there 
are  few  on  record  who  can  pretend  to  rival  this  amiable  and  high- 
minded  English  gentleman  ;  and  richly  and  variously  as  his  intel- 
lect was  cultivated,  large  as  were  his  acquirements,  discursive  as 
wue  his  powers,  not  even  the  splendour  of  these  has  contributed 
so  much  to  his  reputation,  as  the  goodly  ends  to  which  they 
were  applied.  What  evil  he  might  restrain,  or  what  useful 
purpose  he  might  effect,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  questions 
which  he  asked  himself  on  sitting  down  to  composition  ;  and  be 
Hib  vein,  " grave  or  gay,"  "lively  or  severe,"  the  promotion  of 
good  is  the  ultimate  goal  to  which  his  steps  are  always  directed. 
Neither  for  this  purpose  was  it  only  on  subjects  which  of  them- 
selves confer  dignity  on  him  who  essays  to  treat  them  that  Eve- 
lyn's pen  was  employed.  We  meet  him,  it  is  true,  as  the  champion 
of  the  Religion  upon  which  Fanaticism  had  trampled,  and  of  the 
Government  which  Treason  had  uprooted.  We  find  him  improving  the 
Agriculture,  and  providing  for  the  future  Naval  greatness  by  which 
his  Country,  in  our  own  times,  has  become  arbitress  of  the  des- 
tinies'of'  the  World.  Nor  less  is  he  to  be  regarded  as  civilizing  his 
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contemporaries  in  their  taste  for  the  finer  Arts.  In  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, Engraving,  and  Architecture,  he  was  himself  equally  compe- 
tent and  willing  to  give  instruction  to  the  practical  artist.  But 
besides  these  higher  objects,  slight  as  some  may  deem  the 
wvpepya  to  which  he  dedicated  his  subsecival  hours,  even  these 
'are  marked  by  his  pervading  spirit  of  benevolence.  The  citizen 
could  not  hesitate  to  express  lively  gratitude  to  the  writer  who 
.sought  how  to  relieve  him  from  the  dingy  and  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere, which  he  was  condemned  to  inhale;  and  the  peaceful  lover 
pf  the  country  garden  would  gladly  listen  to  those  precepts  which 
■taught  him  how  to  add  another  herb  to  his  salad,  or  to  shelter 
an  additional  shrub  in  his  conservatory. 

The  Editor  of  the  volume  before  us  has  brought  into  one  body 
the  numerous  minor  brochures  (as  they  would  now  be  called)  of 
this  kind,  which  Evelyn  from  time  to  timfc  threw  to  the  world ;  and 
Which,  while  dispersed,  were  of  rare  occurrence,  and  known,  for 
the  most  part,  only  to  bibliomaniacs.  Our  task  is  little  more  than 
to  inform  our  readers  of  the  chief  contents  of  this  collection,  and 
occasionally  to  let  the  originals  tell  in  their  own  language  how 
worthy  they  are  of  complete  perusal. 

.  It  was  not  till  his  twenty-ninth  year  that  Evelyn  appeared  be- 
fore the  public  as  an  author,  and  his  coup  d'essai  was  prompted. 


by  a  noble  daring  which  sufficiently  declared  the  unshaken  firm 
ness  both  of  his  political  principles  and  of  his  courage.  A  few 
only  before  the  murder  of  the  unhappy  Charles,  at  a  time  whe 
men's  hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear  of  the  tyranny  with  whicls- 
they  were  beset,  and  even  the  boldest  shrank  from  an  open  avowal 
of  monarchical  feeling,  he  published  a  translation  of  an  Essay  by 
De  la  Mo  the  Vayer,  On  Liberty  and  Servitude  ;  the  scope  and  ob- 
ject of  which,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  following  paragraph,  tamt 
have  been  sufficiently  offensive  to  the  Regicides ;  and  mdeed  is 
proved  to  have  been  so,  by  a  MS.  note  in  his  own  copy,  "  I  was 
{ike  to  be  call'd  in  question  by  the  rebells  for  this  booke,  being 
published  a  few  days  before  his  majesty's  decollation." 

"TO  HIM  THAT  READES. 
"  This  free  subject,  coming  abroad  in  these  licentious  times,  may 
happily  cause  the  world  to  mistake  both  the  Author  and  the  Trans- 
lator, neither  of  whom  by  Liberty  do  understand  that  impious  ijnpor- 
ioriapila,  so  frequently  of  late  exhibited  and  held  forth  to  the  people, 
whilst  (in  the  meane  time)  indeed,  it  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  private  persons.  By  Freedom e  is  here  intended  that  which  the 
Philosopher  teacheth  us :  Nulli  ret  seruire,  nulli  necessitatis  nullis  ca- 
Hbu$,  fortunam  in  tequum  deducere,  &c.  not  that  Platonique  chimaera 
ef  a  State,  no  where  existant  save  in  Utopia. 

•   *•  Verily,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  rerum  naturd  as  we  pretend  unto : 
seeing,  that  whilst  we  bear*  about  us  these  spoiles  of  mortality,  and 
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are  subject  to  our  passions,  there  can  be  no  absolute  perfection  acquired 
in  this  life :  and  of  this  truth  we  have  now  had  the  experience,  of  more 
than  five  thousand  yeeres,  during  all  which  tract  to  this  present  epoch 
of  time,  never  was  there  either  heard  or  read  of  a  more  equal  and  ex- 
cellent form  of  government  than  that  under  wch  we  ourselves  have 
lived;  during  the  reign  of  our  most  gratious  Soveraignes  Halcion  daies  ; 
the  sole  contemplation  of  which  makes  me  sometimes  with  the  sweet 
Italian  to  sing, 

— — —  "  Memoria  tola  tu 

Con  rammentarm'  Ufb 

8pe*9o,  tpesao  vien  el  rapirmi, 

E  qualch9  utant?  ancor,  ringiouanirmu 

Of  which  the  memory 

No  sooner  strikes  my  braine, 

But  ah !  transported,  I 

Methinkes  wax  young  againe. 

"  If  therefore  we  were  once  the  most  happy  of  subjects,  why  do  we 

thus  attempt  to  render  our  selves  the  most  miserable  of  slaves  ?     God 

is  one,  and  better  it  is  to  obey  one  than  many.*    Neque  enim  Liberia* 

tuHor  ulla  est,  quant  Domino  servire  6ono,t  that  is,  (Charles.)"— p.  5. 

Vayer  was  a  voluminous  writer  much  in  vogue  at  this  time.  He 
is  for  the  most  part  grave  and  sententious,  always  sensible,  and,  oc- 
casionally, somewhat  caustic.  We  do  not  know  that  any  particular 
value  attaches  to  the  tract  now  in  question, whichEvelyn,  probably, 
selected  less  from  its  intrinsic  merit  than  from  its  fitness  for  the 
season  at  which  he  printed  it;  and  from  the  opportunity  which  it 
afforded  him  of  conveying  his  own  sentiments  with  that  slight  de- 
gree of  shelter  which  was  afforded  by  the  name  of  another.  JBayle, 
who  never  spares  La  Mothe  when  he  finds  a  loophole  open  for  his 
attack,  has  pointed  out  the  singular  misrepresentation  of  the 
well  known  story  of  Stratonica  and  Combabus,  with  which  this 
little  Essay  is  disfigured.  Indeed  from  the  frequent  similar  errors 
into  which  La  Mothe  has  fallen,  it  is  more  tnan  probable  that, 
like  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  he  invented  for  himself,  or 
look  much  on  tbe  authority  of  others,  whenever  he  had  to  draw 
from  a  Grecian  fountain. 

2Tle  state  of  France  as  it  stood  in  the  ninth  year  of  this  pre- 
sent monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  appeared  three  years  afterwards,  and 
it  is  an  able  and  acute  summary  of  the  observations  which  Evelyn 
had  made  during  a  visit  to  that  Kingdom.  The  remarks  on  the 
Xitility  of  foreign  travel  contained  in  the  preliminary  letter  to  a 
friend,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  in  our  own'  days, "by 
inany  among  those  countless  shoals  who  think  wisdom  and  polite- 
ness are  the  product  of  every  land,  but  that  one  to  which  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  their  own  birth  ;  and  who  believe  that  they  are 

*  Mat,  vi,  24,  t  Claudia* 
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«*frtain  of  obtaining  these  valuable  commodities  abroad,  whatever 
may  be  the  lack  of  preparation  under  which  they  set  out  from 
home:— "for  it  is  not  every  man/'  says  Evelyn,  "  that  crosses  the 
seas,  hath  been  of  an  academy,  learned  a  corranto,  and  speaks  the 
languages,  whom  I  esteem  a  traveller,  of  which  piece  most  of  our 
English  are  in  these  countries  at  present." 

The  profane  mummery  of  the  Ampulla,  which  has  been  re- 
cently exhibited  at  Rhejms,  had  it  seems  fallen  into  discredit  even 
at  the  time  in  which  Evelyn  wrote ;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  it  would  have  been  consistent  with  die  good  sense  of  the 
restored  dynasty  to  have  allowed  it  to  slumber,  with  many  other 
foUies-which  the  Revolution  swept  away  in  its  destructive,  though, 
in  some  instances,  purifying,  torrent  "Touching  that  other  le- 
gend of  their  Sainte  Ampoule,  which  in  the  time  of  Clovis,  first 
Christian  king  of  France,  was  (as  they  give  out)  brought  by  an 
angel  from  heaven,  and  reserved  at  Rhemes  for  the  royal  chrisne, 
we  will  give  it  leave  to  pass  as  a  vulgar  (yet  not  unpolitick)  errour 
or  impertinent  tradition."  It  would  be  difficult  to  state  hi  what 
respect  it  continues  to  be  "  not  unpolitick,"  at  present,  when  the 
lapse  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  has  unveiled  its."  errours" 
and  "impertinence,"  to  the  eyes  even  of  the  lowliest  hind  who 
gazes  on  the  juggling  trick  with  a  contemptuous  grin. 

The  character  of  the  existing  Royal  Family  of  France,  the  func- 
tions of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Court,  the  revenue,  the  naval  and 
military  resources,  the  foreign  policy,  and  the  domestic  manners, 
are  all  slightly  but  clearly  touched.  They  present  an  interesting 
outline,  the  truth  of  which  is  internally  evident  from  the  boldness 
and  distinctness  with  which  it  is  sketched,  and  the  impartiality  of 
which  in  its  distribution  of  praise  and  blame  whenever  French  and 
English  customs  are  compared  together,  has  not  often  heen 
equalled*  'fhus,  notwithstanding  the  pomp  and  variety  of  office 
by  which  the  Grand  Monarque  was  nominally  surrounded,  Eve- 
lyn holds  that  his  cart  fee  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, "the  splendour,  nospitality,  order,  and  decent  magnificence 
of  whose  service  and  attendance  in  this  kind,  I  am  confident  no 
Cotfrt  in  Europe  hath  ever  approached  or  parallelled."  The  no- 
bility of  France  considered  as  soldiers,  he  esteems  to  be  the  best 
disciplined  and  most  adroit  cavalry  of  Europe ;  as  citizens,  much 
given  tp.  "  laudable  magnificencies,"  and,  though  some  of  them 
are  polite  scholars,  yet  for  the  most  part,  accounting  a  studi- 
ous and  .contemplative  life  "  below  their  spirits."  Of  the  pier 
beians,  he  says,  they  are  "  of  a  far  more  vile  and  naturally  slavish  •• 
genius,  than  they  really  are  in  any  part  of  Christendom  besides  ? 
which  meannesse  of  spirit  I  easily  conjecture  to  have  been  long 
shlce  contracted  frorti  the  over  severity  and  liberty  of  their  supe- ' 
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riors ;  their  incomparable  poverty  and  excessive  oppression"-— 
again-—"  truly  I  esteem  them  for  the  most  miserable  objects  that 
one  may  likely  behold  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  especially 
those  which  live  towards  the  frontiers,  so  immeasurably  exhausted 
by  taxations,  gabels,  impositions,  spoyls,  and  contributions,  unto 
which   they  are  generally  obnoxious."     The  men  of  learning 
"  prove  as  polite  scholars,  and  as  trim  wits  as  any  Italian  of  them 
all,"  nevertheless  many  of  them  from  their  presumption  and  pedan- 
try are  "  most  egregious  talkers  and  intollerably  pragmatically9 
Learning  is  too  much  levelled  by  "  their  intemperate  transla- 
tions," for  almost  all  the  ancient  poets  have  been  turned  into 
Srose.    Amongst  the  Faculties  of  Paris  are  some  "  good  dextrous 
ivines,"  but  tneir  school  exercises  are  "  dull  perfunctory  things0 
when  compared  with  our  own.     "  Generally  the  chirurgeons  are 
pretenders  to  physick,  and  the  physician  as  great  a  friend  to  the 
emperick."    The  mechanics  are  "  universally  excellent,  inven- 
tive, and  happy."— Of  the  ladies — but  we  must  not  deprive  the 
gallantly  of  the  following  passage  of  a  single  spice  of  its  sea- 
soning:-— 

"  The  French  Children  are  the  fairest  letter  that  Nature,  I  think, 
can  shew  through  all  the  humane  alphabet ;  but  though  they  be  Angels 
in  the  cradle,  yet  are  they  more  like  Divels  in  the  saddle  :  age  gene- 
rally shewing,  that  what  she  so  soon  bestows,  she  takes  as  fast  away ; 
for  the  French  (after  twenty)  presently  strike  forty  in  their  faces,  and 
especially  amongst  their  women,  who  are  then  extremely  decayed, 
when  ours,  if  not  beautifull,  are  yet  very  tolerable  at  those  years ;  which 
whether  it  proceeds  from  the  siccity  of  the  air,  drinking  water,  ill 
diet,  or  other  accident,  I  dare  not  easily  determine ;  and  yet  am  the 
rather  inclined  to  think,  something  of  that  nature  it  must  needs  be, 
when  we  finde  the  women  of  quality  for  the  most  part  as  exquisite 
beauties  as  any  the  whole  world  produces,  without  disparaging  our 
ladies  at  home,  whom  I  would  be  unwilling  this  paragraph  should  in 
the  least  degree  offend." — p.  90. 

The  youthful  gentry  are  "  more  open  and  free"  even  than  the 
Italians  in  their  "  indifferency  of  beleeving  and  living :" — 

"  Albeit  yet  not  in  all  points  so  enormous  as  the  depraved  youth  of 
England,  whose  prodigious  disbaucheries  and  late  unheard  of  extra- 
vagancies, far  surpasse  the  madnesse  of  all  other  civilized  nations  what- 
soever. Gaming  also  they  frequent,  but  are  in  no  one  vice  so  aban- 
doned, as  to  the  exhausting  their  estates,  especially  in  point  of  drink 
and  tobacco ;  which,  though  it  have  of  late  got  some  footing  upon  the 
more  vile  sort,  and  infected  some  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  yet 
fewer  persons  of  quality  use  either  in  excesse  :  but  what  they  do  not 
in  drink,  they  pay  in  bread,  and  are  strange  devourers  of  corn  ;  they 
adore  a  good  pottage  (whatever  the  rest  of  the  repast  be)  as  the  Egyp- 
tians did  garlick ;  nor  will  a  true  Monsieur  be  brought  at  any  rate  to 
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taste  a  glass  of  wine,  urns  jfoMiifi*<  moofe?  i  which  Although  they  net* 
the*  do  bo  much,  nor  sit  so  long  at  it,  yet  they  uie  to  collation  more 
often,  the  moat  temperate  of  them." 

"They  are  exceedingly  courteous,  and  have  generally  their  tongue* 
well  hung;  which  promptitude  of  theirs,  as  it  becomes  them  well  in 
encounter,  so  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  joviall  conversation,  and 
far  from  that  constrained  addresse  vrfiich  is  naturall  io  our  sullen  na- 
tion, who  never  think  ourselves  acquainted,  till  we  treat  one  another 
with  Jack  and  Tom ;  familiarities  Which,  as  we  ftnde  no  where  else  id 
use,  so  they  commonly  terminate  in  vaine  and  rude  associations.''*-* 

Evelyn  was  TieKt  employed  on  his  favourite  subject  of. Hot* 
ticuiture,  and  we  are  presented  with  the  Epistle  dedicatory  to  hie 
translation  of  Th*  Wrench  Gardener,  1658,  a  volume  which* 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  Anti-Browns  and  Anti-Reptons  of 
the  day,  treated  of  partem,  grotts,  fountains,  walks,  perspectives, 
looks,  aviaries,  vivariee,  apiaries,  pots,  conservatories,  piscinas, 
groves,  cryptas,  cabinets,  ecchos,  statues,  and  other  ornaments  of 
a  vigna,  flowers  and  evergreens,  palisades,  and  contr-eapaUars.    . 

No  leader  of  the  Memoirs  qf  Evelyn  can  have  forgotten  the 
deep  interest  with  which  he  must  have  dwelt,  upon  the  gownii 
therein  given  (1. 299.)  of  the  death  of  his  most  extraordinary,  aad 
promising  child*  In  order  to  divert  the  melancholy  which  this 
bitter  loss  occasioned,  he  employed  himself  in  translating  from 
the  Greek,  TheQolden  Book  of  St  John  Chrysoekm,  concerning 
the  Education  of  Children,  1659,  and  prefixed  to  it  an  Epistle 
Dedicatory  to  my  fnost  incomparable  Brothers,  George  and  Rich- 
ard Evetyn  of  fPboton  and  Woodcot  in  Surrey^  Esqs*  We 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  composition  in  any  language  more  deeply 
imbued  than  this  is,  with  tenderness  and  affection,  more  patheti- 
cally laying  bare  the  sorrows  of  a.  wounded  spirit,  and  yet  at  thfl 
same  time  exhibiting  so  composed  a  resignation,  so  truly  pious  a 
surrender  of  self-will  to.  the  wisdom  which  has  been  pleased  to 
inflict  the  heavy  blow  by  which  the  writer  was  well  nigh  over* 
whelmed.  On  the  vaunted  proemium  to  the  Sixth  book  de 
InstitutioHe  Oratoridy  Quinctuian  doubtless  lavished  all  the  pow- 
ers of  his  Art,  and  the  effect  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  that  the 
ear  is  tickled,  while  the  heart  remains  untouched.  We  say,  for 
the  most  part,  since  there  are  passages  in  this  address  in  which, 
the  father  breaks  forth  in  spite  of  the  rhetorician,  and  we  are 
carried  on  with  him  by  the  flood  of  his  grief.  Non  sum  ambitio- 
sue  in  nudity  nee  augere  lacrytnarum  causae  volop  utinarn* 
que  esset  ratio  minuendi.  Sed  dissimulate  qui  possum,  quid 
illi  grot  ice  in  vultiiy  quid  jucunditatis  in  sernume,  quos  kigenii 
Ignfcube,  quam  pr&stantlani  placidts,  tt  (quod  scio  vix  posse 
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cted(  tantum)  altdt  mentis  ostenderet  t  qualis  amorem  qtdcun- 
que  alientts  infans  mereretur.  llhtd  vero  insidiantis,  quo  tne 
validius  cruciaret  fortunae  fait,  ut  Me  mihi  llandbsimus,  me 
suis  nutricibus,  me  avice  educanti,  me  omnibus,  qui  solicitare 
solent  Mas  estates,  anteferret*  Who  can  doubt  on  reading  this, 
extract  that  the  marks  of  fondness  exhibited  by  the  child  were* 
called  out  by  the  exuberant  affection  of  the  parent  ?  and  it  i» 
this  impression  which  is  conveyed  throughout  by  Evelyn,  who 
dwells  so  much  more  upon  his  lost  treasure  than  upon  himself* 
Our  citation  must  be  long ;  but  no  one  will  regret  its  length  :-*-* 

"  I  cannot,  with  St.  Augustine*,  say  of  my  son,  as  he  of  hte>  Anno* 
mm  eratfere  quindeoim,  8f  ingenio  pravmiebat  multoe  gtaws  $  4oeto* 
titrat.  But  this  I  can  truly  affirm ;  he  was  little  above  live  years  old> 
and  he  did  excel  many  that  I  have  known  of  flfteene.  Tom  brevi  spa* 
tio  temtpora  multa  compleverat.  He  was  taught  to  pray  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak,  and  he  was  taught  to  read  as  soon  as  he  could  pray.  At 
three  years  old  he  read  any  character  or  letter  whatsoever  used  in  our 
printed  books,  and,  within  a  little  time  after,  Any  tolerable  writing* 
hand,  and  had  gotten  (by  heart)  before  he  was  five  years  of  age  seven 
or  eight  hundred  Latine  and  Greek  words,  as  I  have  since  calculated 
out  of  his  'QpopAffTuebv,  together  with  their  genders  and  declensions.  I 
entered  him  then  upon  the  verbs,  which  in  four  months  time  he  did 
perfectly  conjugate,  together  with  most  of  the  irregulars  excepted  in 
our  grammar.  These  he  conquered  with  incredible  delight,  and  intel- 
ligence of  their  use*  But  it  iff  more  strange  to  consider,  that  when 
fern  them  I  thought  to  set  him  to  the  nouns,  he  had  in  that  interim 
(by  himself)  learned  both  the  declensions  and  their  examples,  their 
exceptions,  adjectives,  comparisons,  pronouns,  without  any  knowledge 
or  precept  of  mine,  insomuch  as  I  stood  amazed  at  his  sedulity  and 
memory.  This  engaged  me  to  bring  hhn  a  Sententia  PuerUesi  and  a 
Cato,  and  of  late  Comeniw ;  the  short  sentences  of  which  two  first; 
and  the  more  solid  ones  of  the  last,  he  learned  to  construe  and  parse, 
as  fast  as  one  could  well  teach  and  attend  him  t  for  he  became  not 
onely  dextrous  in  the  ordinary  rules  by  frequent  recourse  to  them  (fiat 
indeed  I  never  obliged  him  to  get  any  of  them  by  heart  as  a  task,  by 
that  same  carnificina  puerorum)  upon  occasions,  but  did  at  this  agef 
also  easily  comprehend  both  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  the  relative, 
the  ellipsis,  and  defects  of  verbs  and  nouns  unexpressed,  t  But  to  re* 
peat  here  all  that  I  could  justly  affirm  concerning  his  promptitude  in 
this  nature,  were  altogether  prodigious,  so  that  truly  I  have  been 
sometimes  even  constrained  to  cry  out  with  the  father,  as  of  another. 
Adeodatus,  horrori  mihi  est  hoc  ingenium.  For  so  insatiable  were  his 
desires  of  knowledge  that  1  well  remember  upon  a  time  hearing  one 
Aiseonrse  of  Terence  and  Plautus,  and  being  told  (ujron  his  enquiring 

•  Conf.  lib.  9.  cap.  6. 

f  Quid  in  illo  virtutum,  quid  ingenii,  quidpietatis  inrenerim,  vereor  dicere  np. 
fidem  ereduUtatis  excedam.   Hier.ad  Marccll.  Epitaph. 
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concerning  these  authors)  that  the  books  were  too  difficult  for  him,  he 
wept  for  very  grief,  and  would  hardly  be  pacified :  but  thus  it  is  re- 
ported of  Tnucydides,  when  those  noble  Muses  were  recited  in  his 
hearing,  at  one  of  the  most  illustrious  assemblies  of  Greece,  from 
whence  was  predicted  the  greatness  of  his  genius.    To  tell  you  how 
exactly  he  read  French,  how  much  of  it  he  spake  and  understood, 
were  to  let  you  onely  know  that  his  mother  did  instruct  him  without 
any  confusion  to  the  rest    Thus  he  learned  a  catechism  and  many 
prayers,  and  read  divers  things  in  that  language.     More  to  bee  ad- 
mired was  the  liveliness  of  his  judgment,  that  being  much  affected 
with  the  diagramms  in  Euclid,  he  did  with  so  great  facility  interpret 
to  me  many  of  the  common  postulata  and  definitions,  which  he  would 
readily  repeate  in  Latine  and  apply  it.     And  he  was  in  one  hour  onely 
taught  to  play  the  first  half  of  a  thorough  basse,  to  one  of  our  Church 
psalmes,  upon  the  organ.  Let  no  man  think  that  we  did  hereby  crowd 
his  spirit  too  full  of  notions.     Those  things  which  we  force  upon  other 
children  were  strangely  natural  to  him ;  for  as  he  very  seldome  affected 
their  toyes,  to  such  things  were  his  usual  recreations  as  the  gravest— 
man  might  not  be  ashamed  to  divert  himself  withal.    These  were=^ 
especially  the  Apologues  of  JEsop,  most  of  which  he  could  so  readily 
recount,  with  divers  other  stories,  as  you  would  admire  from  whence^ 
he  produced  them  :  but  he  was  never  without  some  book  or  other  inm 
his  hand.     Pictures  did  afford  him  infinite  pleasure ;  above  all,  a  pen*, 
and  ink,  with  which  he  now  began  to  form  his  letters.     Thus  he  ofterm 
delighted  himself  in  reciting  of  poems  and  sentences,  some  whereof  he 
had  in  Greek,  fragments  of  comedies,  divers  verses  out  of  Herbert* 
and,  amongst  the  psalms,  his  beloved  and  often  repeated  Ecce  quam 
bonum :  and  indeed  he  had  an  ear  so  curiously  framed  to  sounds,  that 
he  would  never  misse  infallibly  to  have  told  you  what  language  it  was 
you  did  read  by  the  accent  only,  were  it  Latine,  Greek,  French,  Ita- 
lian, or  Dutch.     To  all  I  might  add,  the  incomparable  sweetness  of 
his  countenance  and  eyes,  the  clean  fabric  of  his  body  and  pretty  ad- 
dresses :  how  easily  he  forgot  injuries,  when  at  any  time  I  would  break 
and  crosse  his  passions,  by  sometimes  interrupting  his  enjoyments,  in 
the  midst  of  some  sweet  or  other  delicious  things  which  allured  him : 
that  I  might  thereby  render  him  the  more  indifferent  to  all  things, 
though  these  he  seldom  quitted  without  rewards  and  advantage.  But 
above  all,  extremely  conspicuous  was  his  affection  to  his  younger  bro- 
ther, with  whose  impertinencies  he  would  continually  bear,  saying,  he 
was  but  a  child,  and  understood  no  better.     For  he  was  ever  so  smil- 
ing, cheerful,  and  in  perfect  good  humour,  that  it  might  be  truly  veri- 
fied of  him,  as  it  was  once  of  Heliodorus,*  gravitatem  morum  kUarife 
frontu  temperabat.     But  these  things  were  obvious,  and  I  dwel  no 
longer  on  them :  there  are  yet  better  behind ;  and  those  are,  his  early 
piety,  and  how  ripe  he  was  for  God.     Never  did  this  child  lye  in  bed 
(by  his  good  will)  longer  than  six  or  seven,  winter  or  summer ;  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  (being  up)  was  to  say  his  French  prayers,  and 

*  Hlerom* 
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«ror  Church  Catechism ;  after  breakfast  that  short  Latine  prayer,  which 
luring  encountred  at  the  beginning  of  our  Lillie's  Grammar,  he  had 
learned  by  heart,  without  any  knowledge  or  injunction  of  .mine,  and 
whatsoever  he  so  committed  to  memory,  he  would  never  desist  till  he 
perfectly  understood ;  yet  with  all  this,  did  he  no  day  employ  above  two 
houres  at  his  book  by  my  order ;  what  he  else  learned  was  most  by 
fcimselfe,  without  constraint  or  the  least  severity,  unseene,  and  totally 
'imported  by  his  own  inclination.     But  to  return,  wonderful  was  it  to 
observe  the  chapters  which  himselfe  would  choose,  and  the  psalmes 
and  verses  that  he  would  apply  upon  occasions,  and  as  in  particular  he 
did  to  some  .that  were  sick  in  my  family  a  little  before  him,  bidding 
diem  to  consider  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  how  bitter  they  were,  and 
how  willingly  he  endured  them.     How  frequently  would  he  pray  by 
himself  in  the  day  time,  and  procure  others  to  joyn  with  him  in  some 
private  corner  of  the  house  apart  ?     The  last  time  he  was  at  church 
(which  was,  as  I  remember,  at  Greenwich),  at  his  return  I  asked  him 
what  he  brought  away  from  the  sermon  ;  he  replyed,  that  he  had  re- 
membered two  good  things,  bonum  gratia,  and  bonutn  gloria,  which 
expressions  were  indeed  used,  though  I  did  not  believe  he  had  minded 
them. 

:    "  I  should  even  tire  you  with  repeating  all  that  I  might  call  to  mind 
of  his  pertinent  answers  upon  several  occasions,  one  of  the  last  where- 
of I  will  only  instance.     When  about  Christmas  a  kinsman  of  his  re- 
lated to  us  by  the  fire  side  some  passages  of  the  presumptuous  fasting 
of  certain  enthusiasts  about  Colchester,  whilst  we  were  expressing 
some  admiration  at  the  passage,  That,  sayes  the  child  (being  upon  the 
gentlemans  knee,  and,  as  we  thought,  not  minding  the  discourse),  is  no 
such  wonder,  for  it  is  written,  'Man   shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
4c.9      But  more  to  be  admired  was  his  perfect  comprehension  of  the 
sacred  histories  in  the  method  of  our  Golden  Author,  so  as  it  may  be 
truly  affirmed  of  this  child,  as  it  was  once  said  of  Timothy*,  Quod  a 
puero  sacra*  literas  noverat.     Nor  was  all  this  by  rote  only  (as  they 
ierm  it),  for  that  he  was  capable  of  the  greater  mystery  of  our  salva- 
tion by  Christ  I  have  had  many  infallible  indications.     And  when  the 
Xliords  day  fortnight  before  he.  died,  he  repeated  to  me  our  Church  Ca- 
techism, he  told  me  that  he  now  perceived  his  godfathers  were  dis-en- 
fgaged.;  for  that  since  he  himself  did  now  understand  what  his  duty  was, 
it  would  be  required  of  him,  and  not  of  them  for  the  future.  And  let  no 
tnan  think,  that  when  I  use  the  term  dis-engaggd,  it  is  to  express  the 
-^hilds  meaning  with  a  fine  word,  for  he  did  not  only  make  use  of  such 
phrases  himself,  but  would  frequently  in  his  ordinary  discourse  come 
<<out  with,  such  expressions  as  one  would  have  admired  how  he  came  by 
-  them ;  but  upon  enquiry  he  would  certainly  have  produced  his  autho- 
rity, and  either  in  the  Bible,  or  some  other  booke,  showed  you  the 
.  -words  so  used.      How  divinely  did  this  pious  infant  speake  of  his  be- 
ing weary  of  this  troublesome  world  (into  which  he  was  scarcely  en- 

tred),  and  whilst  he  lay  sick,  of  his  desires  to  goe  to  Heaven ;  thatihe 

^ _  -  ~ ~^^-~~~ — — ■ 

•  2  rim.  Hi.  15. 
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angfels  might  convey e  him  into  Abrahams  bosome,  passionately  per* 
swading  those  that  tended  him  to  dye  with  him.;  for  he  told  them  that 
he  knew  he  should  not  live :  and,  really,  though  it  were  an  ague  which 
carried  him  from  us  (a  disease  which  I  least  apprehended,  finding  him 
so  lively  in  his  interval),  yet  the  day  before  he  took  his  leave  of  us,  he 
call'd  to  me,  and  pronounced  it  very  soberly ;  Father  (sayes  he),  you  have 
often  told  me  that  you  would  give  me  your  house,  and  your  land,  your 
bookes,  and  all  your  fine  things ;  but  I  tell  you,  I  shall  have  none  of 
them ;  you  will  leave  them  all  to  my  brother.  This  he  spake  without 
any  provocation  or  passion ;  and  it  did  somewhat  trouble  me,  that  I 
could  not  make  him  alter  this  conceit,  which  in  another  would  be  es* 
teemed  prophetick.  But  that  I  may  conclude,  and  shew  how  truly 
jealous  this  child  was  least  he  should  offend  God  in  the  least  scruple, 
that  very  morning,  not  many  howres  'before  he  fell  into  that  sleep* 
which  was  his  last,  being  in  the  midst  of  his  paroxcisme,  he  called  to 
me,  and  asked  of  me  whether  he  should  not  offend,  if  in  the  extremity 
of  his  pain  he  mentioned  so  often  the  name  of  God  calling  for  ease ; 
and  whether  God  would  accept  his  prayers  if  he  did  not  hold  his  hands 
out  of  bed  in  the  posture  of  praying?  which  when  I  had  pacified  him 
about,  he  prayed,  till  his  prayers  were  turned  into  eternal  praisea. 
Thus  ended  your  nephew,  being  but  five  years  five  monthes  and  three 
dayes  old,  and  more  I  could  still  say.  Nam  quern  corpore  non  valemus 
recordatione  teneamus,  et  cum  quo  loqui  non  possumus  de  eo  hqui  nun* 
quam  desinamus.  But  my  tears  mingle  so  fast  with  my  inke,  that  I 
must  breake  off  here,  and  be  silent><— I  end  therefore  with  that  blessed 
Saint :  Munera  tua  Ubi  conjiteor,  DomineDeus  mens,  Creator  omnium, 
multum  potens  reformare  nostra  deformia:  nam  ego  in  Mo  puero,  pr<&* 
ter  delictum  nihil  habebam.  Quod  enim  enutriebatur  a  nobis  in  disci* 
plind  tud.  Tu  inspira  vera*  nobis,  nullus  alius.  Munera  tua  tibi  con* 
Jiteor. — Cito  de  terra  abstulisti  vitam  ejus,  et  securior  eum  recordor* 
Deare  Brothers,  indulge  me  these  excesses.  It  is  not  a  new  thing 
'  which  I  doe.  S*  Hierom  wrote  divers  Epistles,  which  he  inscribed  his 
Epitaphs ;  and  never  was  a  Paula  or  Estochium  dearer  to  him  than 
this  young  nephew  was  to, 

"  Dear  B.  B. 
"  Your  most  affectionate  brother  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  E. 
"  Grot,  ad  Patrem. 
"  Carere  liberis  durum  non  est,  nisi  his  qui  habuerunt." 

The  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  world,  the  balm  which  it 
pours  into  the  rankest  wounds,  the  consolation  which  it  sheds  on 
the  severest  sufferings,  ("for  most  truly,"  does  Evelyn  say,  "of  all 
the  afflictions  which  can  touch  the  heart  in  this  life,  one  of 
the  most  superlative  is  the  loss  of  a  hopeful  child,")  were  never 
more  fully  exhibited  than  in  the  brief  and  simple  expressions  of 
submission  to  Heaven  which  may  be  found  in  the  earlier  partof  this 
incomparable  Epistle, — "Let  us  make  our  children  fit  for  God,  and 
then  letusnot  bedispleased  whensoever  he  takes  them  from  us,  Bens 
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nobis  illos  educandos  non  mcmtipio  dederat"  "  These  topics/' 
he  goes  on  to  say,  speaking  of  the  moral  aphorisms  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  sages,  "  are  most  of  them  derived  from  Philosophy, 
the  pride  and  courage  of  another  institution,  and  afford  us  but 
uncertain  consolation  in  the  wiser  estimate  of  things," — "  there 
being  nothing  capable  truly  to  compose  the  mind  of  a  good  man 
fox  the  absence  of  his  friend  or  of  his  child,  like  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  undoubted  felicity."  In  what  powerful  contrast  do 
these  holy  breathings  stand  with  the  feeble  and  querulous  coward- 
ice ef  mourning  winch  prompted  the  heathen  orator  to  blame 
himself  because  he  had  not  sought  relief  in  suicide,  and  to  em- 
ploy his  gift  of  eloquence  only  in  railing  against  Hfeaven!  Hear 
him  speaking  of  his  impia  vivacitas,  asking  qtiis  in  me  est  alius 
nsus  vocis  quam  ut  incusem  Deos,  superstes  omnium  meorum  ? 
accusing  himself,  because  he  continued  to  live  as,  dignus  his  cru- 
iiatibus  quosfero;  and  summing  up  his  lamentation  by  a  con- 
densed and  pointed  apophthegm,  which  might  furnish  his  disciples 
with  an  excuse  for  self-destruction.  Nemo  nisi  sud  culpd  din 
dolet.  Look  at  these  two  pictures  and  then  doubt,  if  you  can, 
whether  our  blessed  Lord  hath  in  truth  plucked  the  sting  from 
Death,  and  won  the  victory  from  the  Grave  I 

A  Character  of  England  which  Evelyn  had  first  published  in 
1651,  under  the  assumed  form  of  a  translation  from  the  French, 
had  been  thought  to  treat  the  faults  and  foibles  of  our  country 
with  too  severe  a  hand,  and  it  was  coarsely  and  bitterly  censured 
in  an  anonymous  reply  entitled  Gallus  Castrdtus.  Both  these 
Tracts,  which  are  exceedingly  scarce,  are  now  reprinted.  The  last 
deserves  little  notice.  In  that  of  Evelyn  we  fear  the  portrait  is 
by  no  means  overcharged.  He  touches  upon  the  rudeness  of  the 
lower  orders  to  foreigners,  on  the  poverty  of  our  public  buildings, 
on  the  irreverence  of  sectarian  worship,  on  the  insipid,  tedious, 
immethodical,  affected  and  mysterious  prayers  of  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, the  canting,  whining  gibberish  of  their  sermons,  consisting 
of-speculative  and  abstracted  notions  of  things,  which  neither  the 
people  nor  themselves  well  understand  ;  on  their  extraordinary 
length-  and  Pharisaical  repetition ;  on  the  want  of  distinction  of 
habit  in  their  Ministers,  who,  as  he  truly  says,  when  they  lay  by 
their  cloaks  have  *'  more  the  action  of  a  thrasher  than  of  a  di- 
vine." No  catechism,  no  administration  of  Sacraments,  little  no- 
tice of  the  Lord's  prayer,  none  of  the  Creed  and  Decalogue  which 
are  considered  "  milke  for  babes  and  they  are  all  giants,"  but 
"  the  religion  of  England  is  preaching  and  sitting  still  on  Sundays." 
He  condemns  also  those  abuses  which  are  still,  even  now,  sanc- 
tioned among  us,  and  which  we  fear  are  too  inveterately  rooted  to 
admit  of  remedy.    The  entire  closing  of  the  church  doors  on 

d2 
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week  days,  and  the  impounding  of  the  congregation  in  pews. 
Ue  then  passes  on  from  the  Tryers  to  the  Independents  whom  he 
terms  "  a  refined  and  apostate  sort  of  Presbyters :" — 

"  Or,  rather  such  as  renounce  all  ordination,  as  who  having  preached 
promiscuously  to  the  people,  and  cunningly  ensnared  a  select  number 
of  rich  and  ignorant  proselytes,  separate  themselves  into  conventicles, 
which  they  name  congregations.  There  is  nothing  does  more  resem- 
ble this  sect  than  our  Romish  Missionaries  sent  out  in  partibus  infir 
delium;  for  they  take  all  other  Christians  to  be  Heathens.  These  are 
those  pretenders  to  the  Spirit,  into  whose  party  do's  the  vilest  person 
living  no  sooner  adscribe  himself,  but  he  is,  ipso  facto,  dub'd  a  saint, 
hallow'd  and  dear  to  God.  These  are  the  confidents  who  can  design 
the  minute,  the  place,  and  the  means  of  their  conversion ;  a  schism 
full  of  spiritual  disdain,  incharity,  and  high  imposture,  if  any  such 

there  be  on  earth." — p.  155. 

> 

And  after  these  he  names  "  the  Anabaptists,  Quakers  and  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  and  a  cento  of  unheard  of  heresies  besides, 
which  at  present  deform  the  once  renounced  church  of  England." 

Smoke,  beer,  and  tobacco  are  among  his  next  abominations. 
"  I  have  been  in  a  spacious  church,"  he  says,  "  where  I  could  not 
discern  the  minister  for  the  smoak,  nor  hear  him  for  the  people's 
barking/'  Ladies  suffer  themselves  to  be  treated  in  taverns, 
"  drink  their  crowned  cups  roundly,  daunce  after  the  fiddle,  kiss 
freely,  and  tearm  it  an  honourable  treat."  In  the  evening  the 
men  drink,  the  women  game,  brawls  are  not  uncommon  in  pri- 
vate houses,  and  if  conversation  at  all  takes  place,  it  is  in  sepa- 
rate coteries  of  each  sex  by  itself. 

Two  circumstances  of  those  times  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  noticed  elsewhere.  A  dancing  master  generally  opened  the 
ball  in  private  houses,  and  "performed"  the  greatest  part  of  it  with 
the  ladies,  while  the  gentlemen  looked  on  as  idle  spectators ;  and 
Hyde  Park  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  sold 
to  a  beggarly  individual,  who  took  toll  from  all  persons  who  ex- 
ercised in  it.  Spring-gardens,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  Vauxhall,  was  pleasing  in  itself  from  the  "solemness  of  the 
grove  and  the  warbling  of  the  birds,"  but  the  company  walked 
too  quick  to  please  the  taste  of  the  assumed  Frenchman,  who  as- 
sures his  friend  that  he  does  not  think  there  is  "  a  more  illustri- 
ous sight  in  the  world,  than  to  meet  the  divinities  of  our  Court, 
marching  up  the  long  walks  in  the  Thuilleries,  where  the  pace  is 
so  stayed  and  grave,  the  encounters  so  regular  and  decent/'  *  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  is  in  rapid  motion—"  All 
Englishmen  ride  so  fast  on  the  road,  that  you  would  swear  there 
were  some  enemie  in  the  ariere,  and  all  the  coaches  in  London 
seem  to  drive  for  midwives." 
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In  the  same  year  also,  Evelyn  again  drew  his  pen  in  the  Royal 
cause  with  his  customary  boldness,  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  a 
capital  offence  even  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  dethroned  family. 
His  Apology  for  the  Royal  Party  was  three  times  printed  within 
the  year  of  its  publication.  It  was  followed  in  1660,  by  an- 
other political  pamphlet,  The  Late  News  from  Brussels  Un- 
masked,  which  he  rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  write,  while  attended 
by  three  physicians  who  considered  his  recovery  doubtful.  This 
Tract  was  an  answer  to  Marchmont  Needham,  who  had  put  toge- 
ther a  low  and  virulent  attack  upon  the  King,  in  a  pamphlet  de- 
scribing the  principal  characters  of  the  exiled  Court,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  written  by  a  person  in  close  attendance  on  the  person 
Of  the  Monarch. 

On  the  King's  return,  Evelyn  received  a  most  gracious  message 
from  the  Royal  lips.  The  effect  of  the  Restoration  upon  his  mind 
is  powerfully  described  in  a  single  sentence,  "  I  stood  in  the 
Strand,  and  beheld  it,  and  blessed  God."  The  King  received 
him  in  a  distinguished  manner  at  Court,  called  him  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  offered  him  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  which  honour 
however  Evelyn  declined. 

*•  In  1661,  was  published  by  the  King's  command,  Fumifugium, 
or  the  Inconvenience  of  the  Aer  and  Smoak  of  London  dissi- 
patedf  together  with  some  remedies  humbly  proposed,  Sfc. 
Charles  it  seems  was  so  struck  with  the  evils  herein  noticed,  and 
approved  so  well  of  Evelyn's  suggestipns,  that  he  instructed  him 
to  prepare  a  Bill  for  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  to  carry  part 
of  them  into  effect.  Nothing  however  was  done  :  and  it  was  re- 
served for  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  to  commence  a  reform 
which  has  been  highly  beneficial,  as  far  as  he  has  been  allowed  to 
proceed,  and  which  we  sincerely  hope  to  find  him  advancing 
much  further. 

The  first  circumstance  which  attracted  Evelyn's  attention  to 
this  curse  of  London  was  his  perceiving  while  walking  in  Whitehall, 
u  a  presumptuous  smoak  issuing  from  one  or  two  tunnels  neer 
Northumberland-house/'  a  princely  residence,  which,  we  believe, 
*at  the  present  moment,  would  readily  compound  for  half  a  dozen 
Bach  nuisances,    if  it  could  be  secured  against  the  creation  of 
ttore.      This    "  hellish   and  dismall  cloud  of  sea-coal,"  which 
"hovers  above  the  whole  metropolis,  corrupts  the  lungs,  and  dis- 
orders all  habits,    by  its  fuliginous  and  filthy  vapour ;    so  that 
there  are  more  cathars,  phthisicks,   coughs,  and  consumptions 
raging   in    London,    than    on  the  whole    earth    besides ;    and 
that  it  resembles  the  face  rather  of  Mount  Etna,  the  court  of  Vul- 
can, Stromboli,    or  the  suburbs  of  Hell,  than  an  assembly  of 
rational  creatures,  and  the  Court  of  an  incomparable  Monarch. 
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The  sure  remedy  which  Evelyn  suggests,  and  which  assuredly 
might,  in  some  degree,  be  administered,  is  the  formation  of  a 
Transtiberine  district,  at  a  competent  distance  from  town,  within 
which  all  noxious  and  offensive  factories,  as  those  of  brewers, 
dyers,  soap  and  salt  boilers,  lime  burners,  cum  multis  aliis, 
should  be  confined.  The  point  which  he  proposes  for  the  concen- 
tration of  smoke  is  down  the  river,  five  or  six  miles  from  London, 
beyond  the  promontory  which  shelters  Greenwich  from  the  Plum- 
stead  marshes,  a  pestilent  and  uliginous  spot,  which  no  doubt 
would,  in  turn,  be  corrected  and  ameliorated,  by  this  increase  of 
artificial  heat.  Tallow-chandlers  and  butchers,  with  the  long 
train  of  abominations  which  they  occasion,  by  their  meltings  and 
slaughterings,  should  join  this  ill-favoured  colony,  and  London 
would  then  be  freed  from  much,  which,  in  spite  of  a  just  pretence  to 
superiority  in  internal  national  cleanliness,  excites  the  surprise  and 
disgust  of  the  foreigner,  who  nevertheless  snuffs  up  the  savourof  his 
own  personal  and  domestic  dirtiness  with  unreluctant  complacency. 

The  third  part  of  this  Tract  proposes  a  fanciful  improvement,  the 
mention  of  which  we  are  almost  tempted  to  omit,  lest  it  should 
weaken  the  former  and  more  practicable  suggestions.  It  is  no 
other  than  to  plant  all  the  low  grounds  circumjacent  to  London 
with  such  shrubs  as  yield  the  most  fragrant  and  odoriferous 
flowers.  Evelyn  is  now  fairly  on  his  hobby,  and  he  revels  through 
a  page  and  a  half  in  more  aromatics  than  Eden  itself  produced. 
Our  sense  of  smelling  is  saturated  with  his  copia  narium,  with 
the  sweetbrier,  the  periclymenas  and  woodbines,  the  common, 
white,  and  yellow  jessamine,  with  the  syringas  or  pipe  trees,  the 
guelder  rose,  the  musk  and  all  other  roses;  the  genesta  hispanica, 
rubus  odoratus,  bayes,  juniper,  lignum  vite,  lavender,  and 
rosemary ;  the  sweet  smelling  sally,  and  the  blossom  of  the  tilia 
or  lime  tree  :  then  again  succeed  pinks,  cloves,  carnations,  stock- 
gilly  flowers,  primroses,  auriculas,  and  violets  ;  cowslips,  lilies, 
narcissuses,  and  strawberries  ;  parietaria  lutea,  musk,  lemon,  and 
mastic ;  thyme,  spike,  cammomile,  balm,  mint,  marjoram,  pem- 
pernel,  and  serpillum.  Who  can  even  read  of  these  ravishing  and 
delicious  odours,  without  a  desire  to  apply  to  the  paring  knife  of 
Taliacotius,  not  for  a  supplemental  but  for  a  transcendental 
snout!  without  secret  encouragement  of  that  wish  which  the 
epigrammatist  expressed  to  his  friend  Fabullus,  that  the  gods 
would  bless  him  with  a  totality  of  nose !  "  And  this,"  Evelyn 
says  in  his  peroration,  "  is  what  Tin  short)  I  had  to  offer  for  the 
improvement  and  melioration  of  the  Aer  about  London,  and  with 
which  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse/1 

The  Sculptura  next  finds  its  place,  and  as  the  reprints  of  this 
Essay,  in  1765  and  1769,  have  made  it  generally  accessible,  there 
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was,  we  think,  little  reason  for  incorporating  it  in  this  volume ; 
which,  on  the  same  principle,  if  its  limits  would  enclose  them, 
might  have  been  made  to  infold  the  Sylva  and  Pomona.  If  this  is 
an  error  of  commission,  we  hold  that  there  are  yet  others  of  omis- 
sion. The  versions  of  Roland  Freart's  Parallel  between  Ancient 
and  Modern  Architecture,  and  of  the  Mysterie  of  Jesuitism,  are 
neither  of  them  given ;  because,  as  the  Preface  expressly  states, 
they  are  not  original  works :  a  reason  which  might  have  equally 
excluded  the  tract  on  Liberty  and  Servitude,  and  the  Golden 
Book  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

To  the  third  edition  of  Freart's  Parallel,  in  1697*  was  ap- 

E ended  an  Account  of  Architects  and  Architecture,  by  Evelyn 
imself.   From  this  we  learn  that  he  was  no  friend  to  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.    After  condemning  the  "  slender  and  misguine  pillars,  or 
rather  bundles  of  staves,      and  the    "  pondrous   arched  roofs 
without  entablature,"  which  distinguish  the  earlier  remains  of  this 
style,  he  passes  on  to  the  "  sharp  angles,  jetties,  narrow  lights, 
bare  statues,  lace;  and  other  cut-work, and  crinkle  crankle,"  which 
mark  the  florid  style  in  Henry  Vllth's  chapel.      It  seems  to 
have  been  supposed,   in  the  days  of  Evelyn,    that  no  man  of 
sound  taste  could  approve  both  a  Grecian  and  a  Gothic  building; 
and  in  the  usual  want  of  temperance  and  judgment  which  accom- 
panies party  spirit,  even  in  the  Arts,  matters  between  which  no 
comparison  could  be  fairly  instituted  were  eagerly  compared ;  and 
the  amateur  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  held  him- 
self bound  in   honour  to  condemn  Mauritius   and   De  Blois. 
Warton  has  the  merit  of  being  among  the  first  who  ventured  to 
point  out  that  each  style  had  its  own  peculiar  merits,  and  to 
vindicate  the  just  pretensions  to  admiration  possessed  by  our  chief 
religious  structures. 

THie  Kalendarium  Hortense,  or  Gardner's  Almanack,  has 
liad  the  fortune  of  being  the  most  popular  among  Evelyn's  works. 
TFrom  its  first  appearance,  in  1664,  to  its  reprint  in  1706,  it  had 
passed  through  ten  impressions ;  and  it  appears,  in  truth,  to  con- 
tain very  excellent  instructions  for  the  exact  education  of  asparagus 
&nd  spinach,  cabbages,  cucumbers,  and  currants. 

But  the  most  singular  composition  in  which  Evelyn  ever  em- 
"barked,  was  occasioned  by  a  work  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of 
Rosehaugh,  King's  Advocate  for  Scotland,  entitled  A  Moral 
Essay  upon  Solitude,  preferring  it  to  public  Employment, 
and  all  its  Appendages,  such  as  Fame,  Command,  Miches, 
Pleasures,  Conversation,  Sfc.  1665.  The  doctrine  here 
espoused,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would  be  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  Evelyn's  taste  and  feelings ;  for  although  his  own 
writings  were,  for  the  most  part,  practical,  and  all  directed  to 
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the  benefit  of  Society,  his  course  of  life  was  purely  contemplative? 
and  if  pot  recluse,  at  least  was  not  public.     Nevertheless,  on 
this  occasion,  he  adopted  an  opinion  opposite  to  that  espoused 
by  Mackenzie  ;  and  probably  more  after  the  manner  of  an  exercise 
of  the  Schools  than  as  intending  to  convey  his  real  choice, .  like; 
one  Inpugnam  qui  Rhetorica  descendit  ab  umbrd,  he  undertook 
to  answer  the  champion  of  retirement  (who  himself,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  successfully  engaged  in  the  busiest  scenes  of  active 
life),  by  a  Tract,  Public  Employment  and  an  Active  IAfe> 
with  all  its  Appendages,  such  as  Fame,  Command,  Miches,  Con- 
versation, Sfc.  preferred  to  Solitude,  1667-  This  controversy,  was. 
conducted  with  spirit,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  chival-^  . 
rous  courtesy  which  a  trial  of  arms  with  pointless  lances  mights 
be  supposed  to  demand.      The  opponents  mutually  exchangecfc. 
complimentary  cartels,  each  affected  to  prefer  his   adversary's^ 
exploits  to  his  own,  and  each  rested  more  upon  the  merits  o 
the  cause  itself  which  he  maintained,  than  of  thearmbywhi 
it  was  supported. 

Differing  as  we  do  from  Evelyn,  in  his  main  position,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  question  which  he  dismisses  for  all  men  at  once,  by 
general  arguments,  must  be  decided  for  each  individual  sepa- 
rately, by  reference  to  his  temper  and  talents,  we  still  think,  tha.t 
there  are  few  publications  in  which  he  has  been  more  happy  in 
occasional  passages,  than  in  this  little  Tract.     It  is  not  to  Dior 
cletian,  nor  to  the  Fifth  Charles,  nor  to  Christina,  that  the  reader 
need  look  for   an  exemplification   of  the   following   assertion. 
There  are  heads  below  a  Crown,  to  which  his  memory  will  tell  him 
it  belongs :  but  we  cite  it  less  for  this  purpose  than  as  a  proof  of 
the  elegance  of  the  author's  style : — 

"  Verily  there  is  more  of  ambition  and  empty  glory  in  some  soli- 
tudes, and  affected  retreats,  than  in  the  most  exposed  and  conspicuous 
actions  whatsoever.  Ambition  is  not  only  in  public  places,  and 
pompous  circumstances,  but  at  home,  and  in  the  interior  life ;  heremits 
themselves  are  not  recluse  enough  to  seclude  that  subtle  spirit- 
vanity:  *  Gloriari  otio  iners  ambitio  est:  'tis  a  most  idle  ambition  to 
vaunt  of  idleness,  and  but  a  meer  boast  to  lie  concealed  too  apparently, 
since  it  does  but  proclaim  a  desire  of  being  observed.  Wouldst  thou 
.be  indeed  retir'd,  says  the  philosopher,  let  no  man  know  it.  AmbiT 
tion  is  never  buried;  repress'd  it  may  be,  not  extinguish'd." — pp.  51 1-12. 

"  Princes,"  he  says  soon  after,  "  are  shepherds,  whose  function 
it  is  not  to  play  all  day  on  the  pipe,  and  make  love  to  Amaryllis 
(did  he  borrow  this  from  Lycidas,  '  and  sport  with  Amarillis  in  the 
shade  ?'),  but  to  attend  to  the  good  of  their  people." .  Well  were 


•  Sea,  Ep.  78. 
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it  for  Princes  if  this  admirable  commentary  had  always  been, 
appended  to  the  Homeric  votfdva  Aawv:  a  commentary  which 
shows  how  free  from  servility  and  adulation  was  the  attached 
and  devoted  loyalty  of  Evelyn. 

The  pair  of  pictures  with  which  this  essay  is  summed  up  deserve 
extraction  :— 

"  Let  us  therefore  rather  celebrate  public  employment  and  an  active 
life,  which  renders  us  so  nearly  ally'd  to  virtue,  defines  and  maintains 
our  being,  supports  society,  preserves  kingdoms  in  peace,  protects 
them  in  war;  has  discovered  new  worlds,  planted  the  gospel,  encreases 
knowledge,  cultivates  arts,  relieves  the  afflicted ;  and  in  sum,  without 
which  the  whole  universe  itself  had  still  been  but  a  rude  and  indi- 
gested chads.  Or  if  (to  vie  landskips  with  our  Celador)  you  had 
rather  see  it  represented  in  picture,  behold  here  a  sovereign  sitting 
in  his  august  assembly  of  parliament  enacting  wholesome  laws ;  next 
him  my  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  rest  of  the  reverend  judges  and  ma- 
gistrates dispensing  them  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  figure  to  your- 
self a  secretary  of  state,  making  his  dispatches  and  receiving  intelli- 
gence ;  a  statesman  countermining  some  pernicious  plot  against  the 
commonwealth ;  here  a  general  bravely  embattailing  his  forces  and 
vanquishing  an  enemy ;  there  a  colony  planting  an  island,  and  a  bar- 
barous and  solitary  nation  reduc'd  to  civility;  cities,  houses,  forts, 
ships,  building  for  society,  shelter,  defence,  and  commerce.  In  an- 
other table,  the  poor  relieved  and  set  to  work,  the  naked  clad,  the 
oppressed  deliver'd,  the  malefactor  punish'd,  the  labourer  busied,  and 
the  whole  world  employed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  a  word, 
behold  him  in  the  nearest  resemblance  to  his  almighty  maker,  always 
in  action,  and  always  doing  good. 

"  On  the  reverse,  now  represent  to  yourself,  the  goodliest  piece  of 
the  creation,  sitting  on  a  cushion  picking  his  teeth  ;  his  country-gen- 
tleman taking  tobacco,  and  sleeping  after  a  gorgeous  meal ;  there 
walks  a  contemplator,  like  a  ghost  in  a  church-yard,  or  sits  poring  on 
a  book  whilst  his  family  starves ;  here  lies  a  gallant  at  the  feet  of  his 
pretty  female,  sighing  and  looking  babies  in  her  eyes,  whilst  she  is 
reading  the  last  new  romance,  and  laughs  at  his  folly;  oh  yonder  rock 
an  anchorite  at  his  beads ;  there  one  picking  daisies,  another  playing 
at  push-pin,  and  abroad  the  young  potcher  with  his  dog  and  kite, 
breaking  his  neighbours'  hedges  or  trampling  o'er  his  corn  for  a  bird 
not  worth  sixpence :  this  sits  basking  himself  in  the  sun,  that  quiver- 
ing in  the  cold  ;  here  one  drinks  poyson,  another  hangs  himself;  for 
all  these,  and  a  thousand  more,  seem  to  prefer  solitude  and  an  inac- 
tive life  as  the  most  happy  and  eligible  state  of  it.  And  thus  have  you 
land-skip  for  your  land-skip.'' — pp.  551-2. 

The  History  of  the  three  late  famous  Impostors,]  Sfc.  1669, 
is  an  interesting  and  entertaining  account  of  personages  whose 
memory  has  now  evaporated.  The  first,  Padre  Ottomano,  was 
the  child  of  a  beautiful  slave,  whom  the  chief  eunuch  of  Sultan 
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Ibrahim  introduced  into  the  seraglio,  in  1643,  as  nurse  to  the 
young  Mohammed,  his  son.  Ibrahim  lavished  such  marks  of 
affection  on  this  child,  (who  nevertheless  was  born  before  the 
chief  eunuch  had  purchased  the  mother,)  that  the  Sultana 
became  jealous,  and  ordered  both  the  slave  and  her  boy  to  be 
expelled  from  the  seraglio.  Ibrahim  chose  an  odd  revenge — in  a 
fit  of  passion,  he  one  day  snatched  his  own  son  from  the  Sultana's 
arms,  and  very  nearly  drowned  him  in  a  fountain.  So  bitter  was 
the  hatred  with  which  the  Sultana  persecuted  the  chief  eunuch, 
in  consequence  of  this  outrage,  that,  in  order  to  secure  his  per- 
sonal safety,  he  sought,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  obtained 
permission  to  absent  himself  a  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ; 
on  which  he  carried  in  his  retinue  the  beautiful  slave  and  her  boy. 
The  vessels  which  conveyed  them  were  captured  by  some  Maltese 
Rallies ;  and  in  the  action  Sciabas,  the  slave,  (a  Russian,)  and  the 
chief  eunuch  himself,  were  killed.  The  captors  inquired  the 
parentage  of  the  child,  and,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  better 
quarter,  the  prisoners  informed  them  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  going  to  Mecca  for  circumcision.  The  glory  of 
so  distinguished  a  prize  delighted  the  Maltese,  and  was  soon 
bruited  abroad  through  all  Europe;  so  that,  in  the  end,  the 
Knights  of  the  Order  seriously  thought  of  proposing  to  the  Grand 
Signior  the  exchange  of  his  captured  son  for  their  ancient  seat  in 
Rhodes.  Letters  to  this  effect  were  written  to  Constantinople ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  year  1650,  that  the  inquiries  of  a  secret  agent 
convinced  them  that  their  young  prottfgZ,  very  innocently;  with- 
out any  fraudulent  intention  on  his  ownpart,  had  been  invested 
with  honours  not  belonging  to  him.  On  the  discovery  of  the 
illusion,  they  relinquished  the  ceremony  with  which  they  hitherto 
had  treated  him ;  and  having  sent  him  into  Italy  for  education,  in 
the  end  they  converted  him  into  a  Dominican  friar. 

Mahomed  Bey,  the  second  hero ,who  was  resident  in  England,  and 
much  noticed  at  the  time  at  which  Evelyn  wrote,  asserted  himself 
to  be  John  Michael  Cigala,  of  the  Imperial  blood  of  the  Ottomans. 
The  Viscount  Cigala,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  m 
1561,  had  a  son  Scipio,  who  being  captured  together  with  him, 
renounced  the  Christian  faith.  After  this  he  was  advanced,  by 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  to  the  dignities  of  Grand  Vizier,  and 
Seraschier,  or  Generalissimo  of  the  whole  army ;  and  was  married 
to  the  Canou  Salie  Sultana  herself,  the  daughter  and  the  sister  of 
the  Sultan.  Of  this  marriage  Mahomed  Bey  was  the  issue,  and  at 
a  fitting  age  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Holy  Land ;  to  this 
post  succeeded  the  government  of  Cyprus ;  then,  in  consequence 
of  many  and  great  military  exploits,  the  sovereignty  of  Babylon* 
Caramania,  Magnesia,  and  other  ample  territories;  and  lastly, 
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he  was  installed  Viceroy  of  Trebesona,  and  Generalissimo  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Notwithstanding  these  glittering  prizes,  miracles  and 
supernatural  influences  had  tor  a  long  time  been  largely  at  work  to 
convert  him  to  Christianity ;  and  he  had,  as  he  thought,  secured 
a  safe  retreat  in  Moldavia,  wherein  he  might  avow  his  new  reli- 
gion. The  treachery  of  his  chief  agent  revealed  his  design,  and 
nearly  cost  him  his  life ;  but  happily  he  effected  his  escape,  though 
wounded,  and  in  piteous  plight;  and  after  a  tedious  flight, 
through  unknown  ways,  on  foot,  he  joined  the  Cossaque  army, 
where  he  found  three  soldiers  whom  formerly  he  had  freed  from 
Turkish  captivity,  and  who,  in  return,  generously  made  his 
quality  known  to  their  commander.  Mahomed,  however,  in- 
tended to  profess  himself  at  Rome  ;  and  the  Cossaque,  who  was 
a  heretic,  could  not  abide  the  odour  of  Popery:  so  that  the 
Prince  was  fain  to  steal  away  into  Poland.  Here  the  Queen  re- 
ceived him  with  such  distinguished  honour,  that  he  condescended 
lo  accept  her  Majesty  as  his  sponsor,  and  to  be  baptized  by  the 
name  of  John,  at  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw,  in  the 
Metropolitan  cathedral. 

Loretto  and  Rome  next  received  him ;  and  on  his  journey  back, 
in  sight  of  the  Imperial  and  Turkish  armies,  having  offered  himself 
as  a  volunteer  to  the  first,  he  slew  the  General  of  the  last,  fighting 
hand  to  hand.  The  Emperor,  as  in  duty  bound,  gave  him  pre- 
sents of  infinite  value,  and  named  him  Guardian  of  his  artillery. 
But  even  these  honours  could  not  prevail  upon  him,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  to  remain  at  Vienna ;  and  he  continued  his 
travels  through  Sicily,  Calabria,  Naples,  the  territory  of  the 
Church,  and  of  Sardinia,  till  he  arrived  in  Paris ;  where  he  was 
courted  by  the  Blood  Royal  and  Nobility,  lodged  in  a  palace,  and 
presented  with  medals  of  the  King  and  Queen,  appended  to  chains 
of  gold. 

Here,  also,  he  compiled  his  Memoirs,  from  which  the  above  adven- 
tures are  taken ;  and  having  dedicated  them  to  the  French  King,  he 
crossed  over  into  England.  He  was  at  first  presented  at  Court  in  the 
Ottoman  garb,  and  was  well  received  by  Charles  II. ;  till,  by  his  evil 
stars,  an  Austrian  and  a  Persian,  both  of  high  quality,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  real  origin  and  history,  accidentally  meeting  in 
London  at  the  same  time,  exposed  the  imposture ;  and  proved  the 
converted  Turkish  Prince,  and  Sovereign  of  Trebesona,  to  be  the  son 
of  Christian  parents  in  Walachia,  who  first  had  turned  renegade 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  had  roamed  about  Europe, 
repeating  his  incredible  tale  to  all  who  would  listen,  and  finding 
many,  who,  as  we.  have  seen,  not  only  listened,  but  who  also 
believed. 

The  third  impostor  was  Sabatai  Sevi,  the  son  of  a  Jew  broker 
tit  Smyrna,  who  set  his  countrymen  wild,  in  the  year  1666,  by 
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pretending  to  be  the  Messiah ;  and  who  might,  perhaps,  have 
played  a  still  more  profitable  game,  if  he  had  fixed  upon  England 
as  his  theatre  of  action.  Those  who  have  lived  in  the  days  of  Jo- 
anna Southcote,  and  her  still  existing  disciples,  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  following  passage: — 

"  According  to  the  predictions  of  several  Christian  writers,  especi- 
ally of  such  who  comment  on  the  Apocalyps,  or  Revelations,  this 
year  of  1666  was  to  prove  a  year  of  wonders,  of  strange  revolutions 
in  the  world,  and  particularly  of  blessing  to  the  Jewes,  either  in 
respect  of  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  or  of  their  restora- 
tion  to  their  temporal  kingdpme ;  this  opinion  was  so  dilated,  and 
fixt  in  the  countreys  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  in  the  heads  of 
fanatical  enthusiasts,  who  dreamed  of  a  fifth  monarchy,  the  downfall 
of  the  pope,  and  antichrist,  and  the  greatness  of  the  Jewes ;  in  so 
much,  that  this  subtle  people  judged  this  year  the  time  to  stir,  and  to 
fit  their  motion  according  to  the  season  of  the  modern  prophecies ; 
whereupon  strange  reports  flew  from  place  to  place,  of  the  march  of 
multitudes  of  people  from  unknown  parts  into  the  remote  desarts  of 
Arabia,  supposed  to  be  the  ten  tribes  and  halfe,  loste  for  so  many 
ages.  That  a  ship  was  arrived  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  with 
her  sails  and  cordage  of  silke,  navigated  by  mariners  who  spake 
nothing  but  Hebrew;  with  this  motto  on  their  sails,  the  Twelve 
Tribes  of  Israel.  These  reportes  agreeing  thus  near  to  former 
predictions,  put  the  wild  sort  of  the  world  into  an  expectation  of 
Strange  accidents  this  year  should  produce  in  reference  to  the  Jewish 
monarchy."— p.  587. 

Sabatai  Sevi,  though  troublesome,  was  neglected  in  his  follies, 
till  He  talked  of  leading  the  Grand  Sigr.ior  himself  captive  in  chains. 
The  Sultan  had  no  taste  for  such  an  exercise  of  spiritual  power ; 
and,  sending  for  Sabatai,  he  promised  to  believe  him  on  the  evi- 
dence of  a  miracle,  namely,  that  he  should  be  stripped  naked, 
and  set  up  as  a  mark  for  archers,  to  prove  his  invulnerability. 
Sabatai,  on  this  proposition,  abandoned  his  pretensions  :  but  this 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  Sultan,  and  he  offered  him  the  choice, 
either  of  Mahomedanism  or  of  impalement,  the  first  of  which  was 
cheerfully)  accepted.  The  Jews  were  confounded  to  hear  that 
their  Messiah  had  turned  Turk ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  they 
asserted  with  unblushing  confidence,  that  it  was  the  shadow  only 
of  Sabatai  which  remained  on  earth,  and  walked  with  a  white 
head,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  Mahometan :  but  that  his  natural 
body  and  soul  were  taken  into  heaven,  there  to  reside  until  the 
time  appointed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  wonders  which  he 
had  promised. 

We  think  that  Padre  Ottomano  is  not  a  little  ill-used 
by  being  associated  as  a  third  in  this  triad  of  impostors,  for  he 
was  plainly  rather  an  unconscious  victim  of  the  deceit  of  others, 
than  a  voluntary  supporter  of  his  own.    The  reader  who  wishes 
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for  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  two  other  rogues,  will 
'find  Cigala's  adventures  detailed  by  Rocollas,  in  Les  Impostures 
Insignes ;  and  more  of  Sabatai  Sevi,  in  the  second  part  of  La 
Croix's  M&moires  de  V Empire  Ottomane. 

Navigation  and  Commerce,  which  appeared  in  1674,   pro- 
fesses to  give  a  history  of  trade  and  discoveries,  especially  as 
they  regard  the  English,  and  also  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the 
English  Crown  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea.     This  was  intended  as 
an  introductory  chapter  to  a  History  of  the  Dutch  War,  which 
Evelyn  had  undertaken  at  the  Royal  command,  with  leave  of  un- 
limited access  to  State  papers.  By  the  same  command  he  desisted, 
after  he  had  advanced  a  considerable  way  towards  conclusion.  The 
stoppage,  it  is  shrewdly  conjectured,  was  occasioned  by  his  un- 
bending love  of  truth  ;  for  there  were  but  few  transactions  in  the 
disgraceful  reign  of  the  Second  Charles  which  would  endure  nar- 
ration from  any  pen  but  that  of  a  courtly  historiographer ;  and  if 
there  is  one  which  can  be  pointed  out  preeminent  in  abomination 
over  another,  it  is  that  one  which  was  here  committed  to  the 
lionestest  man  of  his  times.    The  arguments  by  which  he  supports 
the  claim  of  right,  asserted  by  the  kings  of  England  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  seas,  may  be  read  as  a  specimen  of  the  facility  with 
which  even  an  upright  mind  may  permit  itself  to  become  entangled 
in  the  maze  of  subtle  distinction.     Evelyn  evidently  had  studied 
bis  subject;  and  all  the  learning,  and  all  the   sophistry,  which 
liad  been  so  profusely  poured  out  on  the  mare  clausum  and  the 
mare  liberum,  was  at  hand  and  familiar  to  him.     It  was,  most 
probably,  this  very  erudition  which  prevented  him  from  arriving 
at  one  plain  and  simple  conclusion — that  the  original  right  of  na- 
tions over  the  sea  is  founded  on  the  same  basis  as  the  right  of 
nations  over  the  land, — the  lex  fortioris,  the  claim  of  propinquity 
and  of  power ;  of  propinquity,  which  makes  it  easy  to  win ;  of  power, 
which  makes  it  equally  easy  to  retain  that  which  has  been  won. 

Evelyn  is  said  to  have  failed  whenever  he  applied  his  talents  to 
verse  :  the  single  specimen  of  his  powers  in  this  department,  pre- 
served in  the  volume  before  us,  does  not  justify  this  assertion. 
The  Mundus  Muliebris9  or  Lady's  Dressing-room  Unlocked,  as 
the  title  itself  bespeaks,  does  not  aspire  to  the  rank  of  Poetry ; 
but  it  may  assume  a  very  respectable  position  among  Vers  de  So- 
ctete ;  and  it  has  this  paramount  merit,  that  while  treating  the 
same  theme,  it  has  nothing,  but  its  title,  in  common  with  the  dis- 
gusting piece  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Swift.  It  is  curious 
also,  as  transmitting  the  toilet  slang  of  the  time;  whifch,  however 
little  worth  preserving,  we  know  not  where  else  to  search  for.  The 
lofty  head  tire  which  was  then  in  fashion,  is  described  as  emulat- 
ing Bow  Steeple,  Grantham  Spire,  or  the  Septizonium  at  Rome ; 
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and  the  ornaments  of  his  lady's  chamber,  perhaps,  were  not  for* 

Sttten  by  a  more  accomplished  poet,  when  he  sketched  those  of 
e  apartment  of  Belinda:— 

"  The  graceful  oval  and  the  round,  * 

This  horse  tire  does  quite  confound ; 
And  ears  like  satyr,  large  and  raw, 
And  bony  face,  and  hollow  jaw, 
This  monstrous  dress  does  now  reveal, 
Which  well-plac'd  curls  did  once  conceal. 
Besides  all  these,  'tis  always  meant 
You  furnish  her  apartment 

With  Moreclack  tapestry,  damask  bed,  , 

Or  velvet  richly  embroidered  ; 
Branches,  brassero,  cassolets, 
A  cofre-fort)  and  cabinets, 
Vasas  of  silver,  porcelan,  store 
To  set,  and  range  about  the  floor : 
The  chimney  furniture  of  plate 
(For  iron's  now  quite  out  of  date) ; 
Tea-table,  skreens,  trunks,  and  stand, 
Large  looking-glass,  richly  japann'd ; 
An  hanging  shelf,  to  which  belongs 
Romances,  plays,  and  amorous  songs ; 
Repeating  clocks  the  hour  to  show 
When  to  the  play  'tis  time  to  go, 
In  pompous  coach,  or  else  sedan'd 
With  equipage  along  the  Strand, 
And  with  her  new  beau  fopling  mannM." 

"  But  I  had  almost  quite  forgot 
A  tea  and  (likewise)  chocolate  pot, 
With  molionet  and  caudle  cup, 
Restoring  breakfast  to  sup  up  ; 
Porcelan  saucers,  spoons  of  gold, 
Dishes  that  refin'd  sugars  hold ; 
Pastillos  di  Bocca  we 
In  box  of  beaten  gold  do  see, 
Inchas'd  with  diamonds,  and  tweeze 
As  rich  and  costly  as  all  these, 
To  which  a  bunch  of  onyxes 
And  many  a  golden  seal  there  dangles, 
Mysterious  cyphers,  and  new  fangles. 
Gold  is  her  toothpick,  gold  her  watch  is, 
And  gold  is  every  thing  she  touches." — pp.  707.  709. 

We  must  confess  our  weakness,  however,  and  admit  at  once 
that  the  Tract  with  which  this  collection  is  wound  up,  and  which 
was  the  last  of  Evelyn's  works,  Acetaria>  a  Discourse  of  Sallets* 
1G99,  is  among  our  chief  delicice.    How  exquisitely  is  the  title* 
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pttge  mottoed,   witavrii  avBpov  etrriv  aprvaai  KaXwsl   how  apt  is  the 

proemium  in  its  definition!  (( Sallets  in  general  consist  of  certain 
esculent  plants  and  herbs,  improv'd  by  culture,  industry,  and  art  of 
the  gardener ;  or,  as  others  say,  they  are  a  composition  of  edile 
plants  and  roots  of  several  kinds,  to  be  eaten  raw  or  green* 
blanched  or  candied,  simple  and  per  se,  or  intermingl'd  with 
others,  according  to  the  season!'*  how  laboriously  does  the  body 
of  the  work  enumerate  the  seventy-three  materials  which  may  be 
mingled  with  the  oxelaeum  of  vinegar,  pepper,  and  oil,  so  prefer- 
able to  the  oinomelita  of  Aristoxenus !  How  feelingly  does  it 
dilate  upon  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  skilful  Acetarialegulist ! 

"  What  care  and  circumspection  should  attend  the  choice  and  col- 
lection of  sallet  herbs  has  been  partly  shew'd.  .  I  can  therefore  by  nQ 
means  approve  of  that  extravagant  fancy  of  some,  who  tell  us,  that  a 
fool  is  as  fit  to  be  the  gatherer  of  a  sallet  as  a  wiser  man ;  because, 
say  they,  one  can  hardly  choose  amiss,  provided  the  plants  be*  green, 
young,  and  tender,  where-ever  they  meet  with  them.  But  sad  expe- 
rience shews  how  many  fatal  mistakes  have  been  committed  by  those 
who  took  the  deadly  dciUas,  hemlocks,  aconits,  &c.  for  garden  per- 
sley  and  parsneps ;  the  myrrhU  sylvestris,  or  cow-weed,  for  choerophir 
lium  (chervil) ;  thapsia  for  fennel ;  the  wild  chondrilla  for  succory  ; 
dogs-mercury  instead  of  spinach ;  pqpaver  corniculatum  luteum,  and 
horn'd  poppy,  for  eringo ;  cenanthe  aquatica  for  the  palustral  apium, 
and  a  world  mtore,  whose  dire  effects  have  been  many  times  sudden 
death,  and  the  cause  of  mortal  accidents  to  those  who  have  eaten  of 
them  unwittingly."— p,  760. 

To  which  fearful  catalogue  may  be  added,  the  nameless  venomous 
weed  of  which  Mr.  Stafford  gravely  assures  us,  (Phil.  Trans.  III. 
xi.  p.  794»)  "  I  have  seen  a  man  who  was  so  poyson'd  with  it,  that 
the  skin  peel'd  off  his  face,  and  yet  he  never  touch'd  it,  onely 
looked  on  it  as  he  pass'd  by/'  Again,  what  enthusiasm  for  the 
science  is  displayed  in  the  following  passages  1— 

"  We  have  said  how  necessary  it  is,  that  in  the  composure  of  a  sallet 
every  plant  should  come  in  to  bear  its  part,  without  being  overpowered 
by  some  herb  of  a  stronger  taste,  so  as  to  endanger  the  native  sapor 
and  vertue  of*  the  rest,  but  fall  into  their  places,  like  the  notes  in 
music,  in  which  there  should  be  nothing  harsh  or  grating :  and  tho* 
admitting  some  discords  (to  distinguish  and  illustrate  the  rest) 
striking  in  the  more  sprightly,  and  sometimes  gentler  notes,  reconcile 
all  dissonancies,  and  melt  them  into  an  agreeable  composition."— p.763. 

*•  From  all  which  it  appears,  that  a  wise  man  is  the  proper  com- 
poser of  an  excellent  sallet,  and  how  many  transcendencies  belong  to 
an  accomplished  sallet-dresser,  so  as  to  emerge  an  exact  critic  indeed. 
He  should  be  skilFd  in  the  degrees,  terms,  and  various  species  of 
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tastes,   according  to  the  scheme  set  us  down  in  the  tables  of 
learned  Dr.  Grew,*  to  which  I  refer  the  curious." — p.764. 

Would  that  we  had  room  to  transcribe,  at  length  the  nhsr* 
golden  rules  for  dressing,  without  the  study  of  which  no  man  c^ 
ever  hope  even  to  contemplate  in  his  mind's  eye  the  beau  ideal  o>F* 
sallet!    I.  Of  the  culling,  cleansing,  washing,  and  dressing,— II 
Of  the  pallid  olive  greenness  and  the  tastelessness  of  the  oil.7^IK 
Of  the  distill'd,   aromatiz'd,  or  impregnated  vinegar. — IV.  Of 
the  detersive,  penetrating,  quickening  bay-salt— V.  Of  the  sound, 
weighty,  sifted,  and  winnowed  mustard  flour,  tempered  to  the 
consistence  of  pap. — VI.  Of  the  strewings  of  pepper,  not  bruised 
to  too  small  a  dust.— VII.  Of  the  yolks  of  new-laid  eggs,  mingled 
and  mashed. — VIII.  Of  the  silver  knife  disdaining  all  metallic 
relish. — IX.  And  last,  of  the  porcelain  saladiere,  neither  too  deep 
nor  shallow.    We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  omit  any  portion  of 
the  receipt  for  the  liquor,  in  which  this  food  for  the  Gods  is  finally 
to  swim:— 

"  Your  herbs  being  handsomely  parcell'd,  and  spread  on  a  clean 
napkin  before  you,  are  to  be  iningl'd  together  in  one  of  the  earthen 
glaz'd  dishes.  Then,  for  the  Oxoleon ;  take  of  clear,  and  perfectly 
good  oyl-olive,  three  parts ;  of  sharpest  vinegar  (sweetest  of  all  con- 
diments f),  limon  or  juice  of  orange,  one  part ;  and  therein  let  steep 
some  slices  of  horse-radish,  with  a  little  salt.  Some  in  aMNpartte 
vinegar,  gently  bruise  a  pod  of  Guinny-pepper,  straining  both  the 
vinegars  apart,  to  make  use  of  either,  or  one  alone,  or  of  both,  as 
they  best  like ;  then  add  as  much  Tewkesbury,  or  other  dry  mustard 
grated,  as  will  lie  upon  an  half-crown  piece.  Beat  and  mingle  all 
these  very  well  together;  but  pour  not  on  the  oyl  and  vinegar  'till im- 
mediately before  the  sallet  is  ready  to  be  eaten ;  and  then  with  the 
yolk  of  two  new-laid  eggs  (boyPd  and  prepar'd,  as  before  is  taught), 
'squash  and  bruise  them  all  into  mash  with  a  spoon ;  and  lastly,  pour 
it  all  upon  the  herbs,  stirring  and  mingling  them  till  they  are  well  and 
throughly  imbib'd ;  not  forgetting  the  sprinkling  of  aromatjcks,  and 
such  flowers  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  if  you  think  fit,  and  gar- 
nishing the  dish  with  the  thin  slices  of  horse-radish,  red  beet,  ber- 
berries, &c. 

"  Note,  That  the  liquids  may  be  made  more  or  less  acid,  as  is  most 
agreeable  to  your  taste. 

"  These  rules  and  prescriptions  duly  observed,  you  have  a  Ballet 
(for  a  table  of  six  or  eight  persons)  dress' d  and  accommodated, 
secundum  artem." — p.  744. 

*  Dr.  Grew,  Lecture  vi.  chap.  2,  3,  read  before  the  Royal  Society. 

t  For  so  some  pronounce  it.    V.  Athenaeum,  Dei  p.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  26.  4fSt*  qmA 
IjBfofia,  perhaps  for  that  it  incites  appetite,  and  causes  hunger,  which  is  the* 
sauce. 
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And  here  we  must  pause ;  loth,  indeed,  not  to  dilate  upon  the 
remaining  discourse  on  the  wholesomeness  of  sallets  ;  on  the  au- 
thorities to  be  found  for  their  use  among  the  Chaldaeans,  the  Assy- 
rians, and  the  Arabians ;  on  the  probability  of  their  having  been 
the  diet  of  the  Antediluvians,  as  they  certainly  were  of  the 
Bramins  and  Gymnosophists,  and  of  the  Platomsts  and  Pytha- 
goreans ;  of  Xenocrates,  Polemon,  Zeno,  Archinomus,  Phraartes, 
"and  Chiron ;  and,  finally,  on  the  brutality  and  impiety  of  the 
aimatophagy  of  the  Occidental  Blood-eaters.  All  these  tempting 
topics  we  are  compelled  to  fly  from,  with  many  a  lingering  look ; 
conscious  that  we  have  occupied  a  large,  though  by  no  means  an 
undue,  space,  in  affording  our  readers  some  gusto  of  a  volume, 
upon  which  they  may  venture  to  make  many  a  hearty  meal. 


#  - 

Art.  HI. — The  Harmony  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  with 
regard  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.    By  Thomas  Wil- 
liam Lancaster,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Banbury,   and  formerly  Fellow 
.  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     Parker,  Oxford ;  and  Rivingtons, 
.  London,  1825.  pp.  470. 

m   § 

%ji  propos  des  dieux"  says  Gibbon,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  miscellaneous  works,  "  I  remark  in  Juvenal  that  indecision, 
with  respect  to  the  gods,  which  is  so  common  among  the  ancients. 
This  moment,  nothing  can  be  more  pious  and  philosophical  than 
his  resignation  and  faith ;  the  next,  our  own  wisdom  is  sufficient 
for  us,  and  prudence  alone  supplies  the  place  of  all  the  deities." 
The  same  indecision  and  the  same  inconsistency  are  still  always 
observable  in  those  who  reject  the  light  of  revelation.  Thus  the- 
infidel  Bolingbroke,  at  one  time,  declares,  "  I  receive  with  joy 
the  expectations  which  the  prospect  of  immortality  raises  in  my 
mind, — and  the  ancient  and  modern  Epicureans  provoke  my  in- 
dignation when  they  boast,  as  a  mighty  acquisition,  their  pre- 
tended certainty  that  the  body  and  soul  die  together.  If  they 
had  this  certainty,  could  this  discovery  be  so  very  comfortable  ? 
I  should  have  no  difficulty  which  to  choose,  if  the  option  were 
proposed  to  me,  to  exist  after  death,  or  to  die  whole."*  At 
another  time,  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  "  invented 
by  the  ancient  theists,  philosophers,  and  legislators,  to  give  an 
additional  strength  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  in- 
debted for  its  reception  to  the  predominant  pride  of  man ;  since 

■  i  .i .    . .  i     i . 

•  Vol.  v.  p.  491. 
VOL.1.  B 
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every  one  was  flattered  by  a  system,  that  raised  him  in  imagination 
above  corporeal  nature,  and  made  him  hope  to  pass  an  immor- 
tality in  the  fellowship  of  the  gods."  *  He  asserts,  that  "  reason 
will  neither  affirm  nor  deny  a  future  state,"  and  that  "  it  cannot 
decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology;"!  that  ♦'  it  was 
originally  an  hypothesis,  and  may  therefore  be  a  Vulgar  error, 
taken  upon  trust  by  the  people,  till  it  came  to  be  disputed  and 
denied  by  such  as  did  examine ;"  J  that  "  there  is  not  any  thing, 
philosophically  speaking,  which  obliges  us  to  conclude  that  we 
*re  compounded  of  material  and  immaterial  substance  ;"§  that 
"  it  neither  has  been,  nor  can  be  proved,  that  the  soul  is  a  distinct 
substance  united  to  the  body ;"  that "  when  we  are  dead  all  these 
(intellectual)  faculties  die  with  us  ;"  that  "  it  might  as  reasonably 
be  said,  we  shall  walk  eternally,  as  think  eternally  ;"||  and  that  all 
the  phenomena  from  our  birth  to  our  death  seem  repugnant  to 
the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul ;  so  that  he  is  forced 
to  conclude  with  Lucretius :— 

— "  Gigni  pariter  cum  compore,  et  una 

Crescere  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere  mentem."^f 

Nevertheless,  out  of  sheer  hatred  to  revelation,  he  nijges  it  as 
a  decisive  argument  against  the  divine  original  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  that  he  makes  no  express  mention  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  uses  no  motive  to  induce  the  people  to  a  strict 
observation  of  it,  of  a  higher  nature  than  promises  of  immediate 
good,  and  threatenings  of  immediate  evil ;  whence  he  concludes, 
that "  it  is  absurd,  as  well  as  improper,  to  ascribe  these  Mosaical 
laws  to  God.  Whether  Moses  had  learnt  among  the  schools  of 
Egypt  this  doctrine,  (of  another  life,  wherein  the  crimes  commit- 
ted in  this  life  are  to  be  punished,)  cannot,"  he  says,  "  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  this  may  be  advanced  with  assurance :  If  Moses  knew 
that  crimes,  and  therefore  idolatry,  one  of  the  greatest,  were  to  be 
punished  in  another  life,  he  deceived  the  people  in  the  covenant 
they  made  by  his  intervention  with  God.  If  he  did  not  know  it, 
I  say  it  with  horror,  the  consequence,  according  to  the  hypothesis 
I  oppose,  must  be,  that  God  deceived  both  him  and  them.  In 
either  case,  a  covenant  or  bargain  was  made,  wherein  the  con- 
ditions of  obedience  and  disobedience  were  not  fully,  nor  by  con- 
sequence fairly,  stated  ;  the  Israelites  had  better  things  to  hope, 
and  worse  to  fear,  than  those  that  were  expressed  in  it.  And 
their  whole  history  seems  to  show  how  much  need  they  had  of 
these  additional  motives  to  restrain  them  from  polytheism  and 

•  Vol.  v.  p.  228.    Ibid.  p.  237.         f  Ibid.  p.  322.  J  Ibid.  p.  352. 

$  Vol.  iii.  p.  363.  (|  Ittd,  p,  516.  et  seq.    ..  f  Ibid.  p.  557. 
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idolatry,  and  to  aniwer  the  assumed  purpose  of  divine  provi 
dence."* 

These  objections,  though  they  came  with  a  very  ill  grace  from 
toltd  who  affirmed  that  the  law  of  nature,  (which  he  every  Where 
lartols  as  bearing  sufficient  proofs  of  its  divine  original,)  employs 
Olily  temporal  sanctions,  and  such  as  affect  nations  collectively, 
ttttd  not  men  individually,  are,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  ex- 
tremely plausible,  and  present  us  with  an  apparent  difficulty ;  for 
featural  religion  itself,  which  teaches  us  the  unchangeable  good-* 
MM  of  the  Deity,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  future  state 
Of  retribution  to  deter  men  from  a  vicious  course  of  life,  to  support 
them  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  to  compensate  for  the  unequal 
distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world,  leads  us,  it  may  seem, 
to  expect,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  truth  which,  in  every  age,  is 
equally  necessary  to  individual  happiness  and  the  well-being  of 
lociety,  should  in  every  age  have  been  discovered  to  mankind  with 
the  fullest  assurance  of  revelation.     Cooler  reasoners  will  discover 
it  II  glance  the  gross  fallacy  which  this  argument  involves*    To 
the  infidel  it  seemed  unanswerable.     But  whilst  the  deists  were 
glorying  in   the  impregnable  position  which  their  leader  had 
tbdsen,  there  appeared  a  champion  in  the  camp  of  Israel  who 
boldly  met  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  maintained  with  equal 
eonfidence,  and  far  superior  powers,  that  the  omission  in  the 
Moaaic  law  of  the  sanctions  of  a  future  state,  afforded  in  itself 
H  direct  and  decisive  proof  of  its  divine  origin ;  for  if  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  of  retribution  is  so  necessary  to  the  well-being 
mt  civil  society,  that  whatever  religions  or  societies  have  no  future 
State  for  their  support,  must  be  supported  by  an  extraordinary 
Aovidence,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, which  confessedly  wanted  this  support,  must  have  been 
Mrppofted  by  extraordinary  interpositions  of  divine  power,  and, 
consequently,  must  have  had  a  divine  original.      Such  is  the 
position  which  Warburton  undertook  to  maintain  in  his  immortal 
HN>rk,  "The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses ;"  where,  in  removing  the 
Objections  that  lay  in  his  way,  he  was  obliged  to  stretch  the 
inquiry  so  high  and  wide,  that  men  of  feebler  minds,  who  were 
"enable  to  follow  him,  affected  to  acquire  the  praise  of  judgment 
and  consistency,  by  condemning  his  love  of  paradox,  his  dog- 
matical boldness,  and  the  strong  but  devious  flight  with  which 
ft*  swept  through  the  boundless  regions  of  science  and  learning : — 


*  « 


tpQirov  avpyiruiiv,  otry  eKirartoi* 
a\pye<r*  iraihwv,  farwrot  Aex6'**" 
&rpo<f)o$n'ovpreu> 


•  Vol.  v.  p»  1 0& 
E  2 
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Trrepv^ftop  iperfiotffiv  ipetrtrofievoi; 

Se/lVlOTTJpTj 

TTQVOV  opvaki'xwv  o\fe<raiT€9.* 

Of  this  stupendous  work,  which  will  continue  to  the  end  of 
time  to  occupy  a  most  conspicuous  station  amongst  the  noblest 
monuments  of  human  wit,  such  is  the  immensity  of  the  plao 
that  ordinary  readers  are  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  the  pro- 
posed coherence  and  union  of  its  parts  ;  nor,  whilst  they  are  forced 
to  admire  the  exuberance  of  learning,  and  the  indomitable  vigour 
of  original  genius,  which  so  profusely  break  forth  in  Warburtoa'sr 
delightful  dissertations  on  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  can  they  perceive  in  what  possible  way  these 
most  profound  and  fascinating  essays  could  have  been  made  con- 
ducive to  his  great  purpose  of  proving  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mo-. 
saic  law.  Had  the  author  completed  his  original  design,  these  pigny 
cavillers  might,  perhaps,  have  acknowledged,  that  "  throughout 
the  body  of  his  discourse,  every  former  part  was  so-  contrived 
as  to  give  strength  to  all  that  follow,  and  every  latter  to  bring  some 
light  to  air  before;"  and,  ashamed  of  their  former  prejudices, 
have  run,  as  such  are  wont  to  do,  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
blindly  admired  the  wildest  aberrations  and  exorbitances  of  his 
mighty  mind. 

But,  with  respect  to  this  wonderful  man,  prejudice  and  par- 
tiality are  now  alike  at  rest ;  and  the  work  before  us  abundantly 
evinces,  that  the  period  is  arrived  in  which  other  voyagers  on  the 
same  vast  ocean,  in  pursuing  the  track  of  this  daring  adventurer, 
may  avail  themselves  of  all  his  discoveries,  and  yet  avoid  the  rocks 
ahd  shoals  on  which  his  safety  was  so  often  endangered.  It  has 
been  truly  said  of  Warburton,  that  he  appears  to  have  read  the 
works  of  others,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  profiting  by  their 
assistance,  as  that  he  might  be  certain  of  avoiding  the  beaten 
path,  and  striking  out  into  some  unknown  and  unexplored  region.. 
Somewhat  of  this  tendency  we  have  observed  in  Mr.  Lancaster ; 
for,  though  his  good  sense  has  taught  him  to  avoid  the  most 
plausible  of  Warburton's  errors,  the  desire  to  appear  original, 
on  an  exhausted  subject  has  sometimes  led  him  into  untenable 
positions.  His  paradoxes,  indeed,  are  less  violent ;  but  it  must 
also  be  acknowledged  that  he  shows  less  ingenuity  in  maintaining 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  "  Harmony  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel," 
though  it  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  rival  the  unequalled  and 
gigantic  powers  which  are  displayed  in  the  "  Divine  Legation," 
is  creditable  to  Mr.  Lancaster  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  scholar : 
it  contains  a  strong  and  perspicuous  statement  of  the  great  truths 

*  ^Sgchyl,  Agam.  49—54. 
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of  the  Christian  religion ;  it  abounds  in  various  learning ;  has 
some  specimens  of  acute  and  original  criticism ;  and,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  entirely  exempt  from  that  coarseness  of  invective, 
and  that  propensity  to  sarcasm,  which  sometimes  led  Warburton 
to  the  very  verge  of  brutality  and  impiety ;  qualities  which  could 
not  have  been  tolerated  in  a  professed  satirist,  and  which  were 
Gat  more  conspicuously  misplaced  in  the  graver  pages  of  the 

theologian. 

In  Chap.  I.,  it  being  first  assumed,  as  a  fact  incapable  of  reason- 
able dispute,  that  future  rewards  and  punishments  do  not  form  the 
jpbjects  of  direct  and  explicit  revelation  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
fjbfi  subject  of  inquiry  is  clearly  stated : — 

■••  The  volume  of  holy  Scripture  unfolds  to  the  knowledge  of  man- 
4fad  a  wonderful  scheme  of  redemption,  which  has  been  appointed 
bf  God  as  the  means  of  their  deliverance  from  the  penalties  incurred 
wain.  This  scheme  is  represented  to  have  taken  its  rise  immediately 
ifter  the  first  transgression,  and  to  have  received  its  accomplishment 
it  the  publication  of  the  gospel.  Its  beginning,  the  progressive 
aftages  of  its  advancement,  and  its  completion,  are  discovered  to  us  in 
lawny  successive  revelations,  which  have  been,  at  different  periods 
tjktmHJinc  through  a  long  tract  of  time,  communicated  to  the  world 
hj  men  divinely  inspired  and  authorized. 

**  Whatever  variety  may  exist  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
ffcgfle  several  communications,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that 
Ifcey  should  all  agree  in  their  reference  to  one  great  design  of  benevo- 
htece  to  the  human  race.  And  this  expectation  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed by  an  examination  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  provided  that  such 
lamination  be  conducted  with  that  attention,  that  candour,  and  that 
4eep  humility,  which  are  justly  due  from  a  creature  in  contemplating 
the  ways  and  counsels  of  the  all-wise  and  perfect  Governor  of  the 
pDprld.  The  reference  for  which  we  contend  may  not,  indeed,  on  a 
eappnte  consideration  of  each  distinct  portion  of  these  writings,  be 
srays  equally  manifest ;  but  the  truth  of  the  principle  will  be  readily 
acknowledged,  if  we  bear  in  mind,  as  we  ought  to  do,  that  every  re- 
.relation  of  the  divine  will  which  is  therein  recorded,  however  partial 
and  restricted  in  its  primary  aspect,  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  a 
connection,  nearer  or  more  remote,  with  that  comprehensive  purpose 
of  mercy  to  fallen  man  which  was  to  receive  its  completion  in  the 
jgospel." — pp.  1-2. 

As  the  several  revelations  which  have  been  made  from  God 
to  man  have  all,  confessedly,  the  same  benevolent  design,  we 
might  expect,  that  however  they  might  be  diversified,  as  to  the 
time  or  mode  in  which  they  were  imparted,  they  would  be  at  all 
times  perfectly  uniform  as  to  the  matter,  degree,  and  extent  of  the 
knowledge  conveyed.  Here  then  arises  a  question :  Why  were 
those  clear  assurances  of  a  future  state,  which  are  afforded  to 
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Christians  under  the  Gospel,  withheld  in  the  law  of  Moses  from 
the  chosen  people  of  God  ?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  forma 
the  proper  subject  of  the  present  work.  Before  he  enters  directly 
on  his  proposed  task,  there  are  two  observations,  however,  whicn 
Mr.  Lancaster  thinks  it  right  to  premise  :— 

44  My  first  observation  is,  that  nothing  is  here  assumed  respecting 
the  silence  of  the  Mosaic  code  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life,  further 
than  the  absence  of  all  express  declaration  on  that  head.     Explicit 
declaration  is  only  one  out  of  a  great  variety  of  modes  by  which  truth 
may  be  made  known.    That  a  future  state  is  not  thus  directly  taught 
in  die  Pentateuch,  is  all  that  is  at  present  asserted  as  the  groundwork 
of  the  argument  which  is  to  follow.     Whether  this  important  doctrine 
may  be  gathered  in  the  way  of  inference  from  the  Mosaic  writings ; 
whether  those  writings  were  designed  to  favour  such  an  inference,  and 
to  cherish  the  hope  of  a  triumph  over  the  grave ;  these  are  points 
which  will  properly  offer  themselves  for  discussion  in  the  progress  of 
our  inquiry. 

"  Secondly,  We  shall  consider  as  separate  parts  of  one  entire 
dispensation,  all  those  various  revelations  contained  in  holy  Scripture, 
in  which  God  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  hath  spoken  to 
the  world,  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  down  to  the  sealing  up  of 
the  vision  and  prophecy  under  the  Messiah.  At  the  same  time,  it 
forms  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  inquiry  to  take  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  revealed  religion :  its  object  being  limited  to  a  particular  provision 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  wisdom  of  that 
provision  in  its  adjustment  and  adaptation  to  the  general  plan  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  The  scheme  of  man's  redemption  will  be  con- 
templated as  it  is  set  forth  in  holy  writ ;  and  nothing  further  is  pro- 
posed, than  to  prove,  from  a  general  view  of  this  mysterious  economy, 
that  the  specific  point  selected  for  consideration,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  design  of  the  whole,  wisely  adapted  to  promote  its  success, 
and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  divine  attributes  of  goodness  and 
jnercy.  If  any  thing  further  should  be  offered,  it  will  be  only  inciden- 
tally, as  occasion  may  happen  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  to  suggest 
reflections,  tending  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  Providence,  to  strengthen 
the  obligations  of  piety  and  gratitude,  and  to  silence  the  cavils  of 
ignorance  and  presumption."— pp.  5-6. 


Chap.  II.  contains  the  "  Seasons  why  the  Doctrine  of  a 
State  is  not  expressly  taught  in  the  Law  of  Moses.19  Since  th 
Whole  system  of  divine  revelation  forms  one  entire  dispensation 
'which  has  received  its  full  developement  in  the  Gospel  when  wi 
inquire  why  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state  afforded  to  the  Israel 
ites  was,  for  many  ages,  so  indistinct,  it  is  evident,  that  we  ough 
not  to  consider  the  subject  simply  as  it  affected  that  single  people 
but  as  having  an  ulterior  reference  to  that  glorious  scheme  o* 
universal  redemption,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time  God   harf 
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decreed  to  accomplish :  or,  that  we  may  state  it  in  the  words  of 
Warburton :  "  The  Patriarchal,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian 
religions,  all  professed  to  come  from  the  only  one  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  Now,  as  the  whole  race  of  mankind  must 
be  the  common  object  of  its  Creator's  care,  all  his  revelations, 
even  those  given  only  to  a  part,  must  needs  be  thought  ultimately 
directed  to  the  interests  of  the  whole :  consequently,  every  later 
revelation  must  suppose  the  truth  of  the  preceding.  Again,  when 
several  successive  revelations  are  given  by  him,  some  less,  some 
more  extensive,  we  must  conclude  them  to  be  the  parts  of  onb 
XirriRB  dispensation  ;  which,  for  reasons  best  known  to  infinite 
Wisdom,  are  gradually  enlarged  and  opened :  consequently,  every 
later  must  not  only  suppose  the  truth  of  every  preceding  revela- 
tion, but  likewise  their  mutual  relation  and  dependency"*  That 
the  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  only  warrantable  foundation  on 
which  a  human  creature  can  establish  his  hopes  respecting  a 
future  life  is  justly  stated  by  Mr.  Lancaster  to  be  the  great  fun- 
damental principle  of  pure  Christianity ;  whence  he  argues,  that 
any  explicit  declarations  respecting  the  felicity  which  is  prepared 
for  the  faithful  in  a  future  state  would  have  been  premature,  if 
they  had  been  conveyed  before  the  performance  of  that  merito- 
rious sacrifice ;  or,  at  least,  before  a  distinct  explanation  had 
been  furnished  to  mankind  of  the  only  ground  on  which  they 
Cduld  entertain  any  well-founded  hopes  relating  to  another  world. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  (pp.  338-340,)  a  very  suffi- 
cient reason  is  given,  why  the  mode  of  hum&n  redemption  was 
not  distinctly  revealed;  viz.  that  such  an  explicit  discovery  would 
have  defeated  its  own  purpose ;  men  would  not  have  dared  to  put 
to  death  Him  whom  they  recognised  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  pro 
ftised  Redeemer  of  the  worla  The  Israelites,  who  lived  under 
the  law,  might  derive  from  it  a  general  faith  in  the  Messiah,  but 
cbuld  not  frame  any  distinct  conception  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
that  great  atonement,  by  which  the  sins  of  the  faithful  were  to  be 
expiated.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  promise  of  immortal 
life,  conveyed  in  the  law,  would  have  been  understood  as  a  pro- 
mise annexed  to  the  observance  of  the  law  ;  and,  consequently, 
obedience  to  that  law  would  have  been  regarded  as  constituting 
*  meritorious  title  to  eternal  life. 

On  the  supposition,  that  the  promise  of  life  and  immortality, 
which  have  been  u  brought  to  light  through  the  gospel,"!  were 
not,  what  it  now  is,  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  evangelical 
covenant,  but  had  been  a  mere  repetition  of  a  promise  already 
given  in   the  law,    Christianity,    Mr.  Lancaster  justly  argues, 
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would  have  been,  robbed  of  that  very  attraction  which  chiefly 
commended  it  to  the  hearts  of  its  early  converts ;  and  the  Jews 
would  have  been  confirmed  in  all  their  prejudices  respecting  the 
excellency  and  sufficiency  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  if  their 
law,  which,  being  weak,  was  unable  to  give  everlasting  life,  had 
nevertheless  ^&w»/y  assured  them  of  it.    But— 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ancient  people  of  Israel  are  not 
the  only  persons  whose  welfare  is  involved  in  this  question.  The  Mo- 
saic code  was  destined  to  form  a  standard  portion  of  the  volume  of  in- 
spiration, for  the  perpetual  instruction  and  edification  of  mankind  ill 
general,*  after  its  ceremonial  and  political  enactments  had  been  abro- 
gated in  favour  of  a  more  perfect  and  comprehensive  dispensation. 
What  now,  in  its  influence  on  the  general  welfare  of  man,  must  have 
been  the  consequence  of  introducing  into  it  any  positive  declarations 
respecting  a  future  state  ?  What  effect  would  thus  have  been  produced 
on  the  religious  sentiments  of  those  who  should  in  after-ages  embrace 
the  Gospel  ?  Would  it  not  have  led  them  to  contemplate  a  legal  obe- 
dience as  the  ground  of  justification  ?  When  it  was  discovered,  that 
a  promise  of  everlasting  happiness  had  been  conveyed  by  the  divine 
law  to  those  ages  and  generations  to  whom  the  manner  of  our  redemp- 
tion was  a  mystery,  would  it  not  have  been  difficult  to  persuade  men, 
that  the  merits  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  are  the  only  just  foundation  of 
their  hopes  respecting  a  future  state?  Would  not  they  have  been 
prone  to  overlook  the  connection* which  subsists  between  the  cross  of 
Christ  and  their  own  salvation?  There  are  those  who  deny  the  neces- 
sity and  efficacy  of  an  atonement  as  the  means  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween God  and  man.  Would  not  such  opinions  have  enjoyed,  on  our 
present  supposition,  a  show  of  countenance  and  support  from  Scrip- 
ture, of  which  they  are  now  destitute?" — pp.  19-20. 

Having  thus  shown,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  not 
explicitly  revealed  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  having  assigned  the 
reasons  for  its  omission,  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  Chaps.  III.  and  IV. 
proceeds  to  prove,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  al- 
ways entertained  by  the  Israelites,  from  the  very  earliest  period 
of  their  history  ;"  and  to  "  inquire  into  the  sources  from  which 
they  may  have  derived  it.9*  On  this  point,  he  is  directly  opposed 
to  Warburton ;  who,  having  proved  "  that  Moses  did  not  teach  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  and  that  he  omitted  it 
with  design ;  that  he  understood  its  great  importance  to  society, 
and  that  he  provided  for  the  want  of  it;  endeavours,  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  sections  of  his  fifth  book,  to  establish  it  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  therefore  the  Jewish  people  had  not  the  know- 


*  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning, 
that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scripture*  might  have  hope."    Rom. 
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ledge  qfih&t  doctrine;"  or,  as  he  subsequently  qualifies  his  po- 
sition, that  "  the  body  of  the  eariy  Jews  had  no  expectations  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments."  *  These  opinions 
appear  to  have  been  adopted,  in  their  full  extent,  by  Mr*  Davi- 
son, in  his  late  Warburtonian  lectures;  the  subject,  therefore^ 
besides  its  intrinsic  importance,  acquires  an  additional  claim  to  our 
present  attention. 

With  inspect  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  religious  knowledge  in 
general,  the  Jewish  people,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, were  placed  on  very  advantageous  grounds.  "  What  advan- 
tage hath  the  Jews  ?"  says  St.  Paul ;  "  Much  every  way"\ 

"  Now  the  belief  of  a  future  state  has  been  entertained  in  every  age 
to  which  the  memory  of  the  world  extends,  and  by  every  nation  among 
whom  any  religious  sentiments  have  been  found  to  exist.  On  the  in- 
estimable value  of  this  doctrine  in  its  tendency  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind ;  on  its  importance  as  the  great  incitement  to  virtue, 
the,  main  pillar  and  support  of  human  society,  the  sanction  and  en- 
forcement of  morality ;  on  its  connection  with  the  private  duties  of 
individuals,  and  the  public  welfare  of  civil  communities :  we  need  not 
expatiate.  That  it  is  the  anchor  of  the  soul  when  beaten  by  the  blasts 
and  storms  of  adversity ;  that  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  in  order  to 
sustain  and  invigorate  the  spirits  of  suffering  innocence  under  the  dis- 
couragement of  an  unequal  Providence ;  that  it  provides  the  most 
effectual  restraint  upon  the  evil  passions  of  mankind  ;  that  the  wisest 
provisions  of  legislative  policy,  unaided  by  its  support,  are  but  feeble 
•  barriers  against  violence  and  injustice :  these  are  principles,  so  gene- 
rally recognised  by  common  acknowledgment,  that  they  seem  to 
border  upon  the  character  of  self-evident  truths.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  hardship  of  man  being  accountable,  without  knowing  that 
he  is  so ;  of  his  being  capable  of  everlasting  happiness,  without  in- 
citement to  labour  after  it ;  of  his  being  subject  to  retribution,  and 
yet  not  aware  of  his  danger.  Neither  the  advantages  connected  with 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  nor  the  miseries  attendant  upon  the  want 
of  it,  can  be  denied  or  disputed.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted, 
that,  of  all  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  there  is  none  so  import- 
ant in  its  consequences,  none  so  interesting  to  the  feelings  of  mankind, 
none  attended  with  such  a  powerful  moral  influence,  as  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment. 

"  Can  it  then  be  deemed  consistent  with  the  notion  of  a  people 
peculiarly  favoured  by  God,  that  they  should  continue  for  nine  hun- 
dred years,  %  excluded  from  participating  in  a  benefit,  which  during 
the  same  period  was  enjoyed  by  every  other  nation  in  the  world,  even 


*  Div.  Leg.  b.  v.  sect.  5.  vol.  iii.  p.  151.  t  Rom.  iii.  1, 2. 

%  The  law  was  given  (according  to  the  common  chronology)  1491  years,  and  the 
captivity  took  place  588  years,  before  the  Christian  era :  the  intervening  space  thus 
amounting  to  903  years. 
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the  most  idolatrous  and  wicked?  Shall  we,  in  conformity  with  the 
language  of  St  Paul,  admit  that  they  had  in  every  respect  much  ad* 
vantage  over  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  shall  we  yet  believe  thai  they 
were  totally  destitute  of  that  doctrine  which  is  more  essential  to  the  hap* 
pinesa  of  man  than  any  other  religious  principle  whatever  ?" — pp.  80-88. 

This,  if  it  be  not  proof,  is,  at  least,  strong  presumption ;  and, 
admitting  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported, 
admitting  even  that  the  religious  condition  of  the  Israelite  was 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gentile;  we  must  infer,  that  if  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  state  was  entertained  by  the  Gentile  world,  it  mtttt 
have  been  entertained  in  common  with  them  by  this  peculiar 
nation.  In  the  fourth  chapter,  therefore,  which  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  Mr.  Lancaster  proceeds,  first,  to  "  Inquire  into 
the  origin  of  the  belief  in  a  future  state,  considered  as  a  doc- 
trine belonging  to  the  universal  religion  of  mankind  ;  secondly, 
to  show,  "  that  the  silence  of  the  Mosaic  Law  would  have  no 
tendency  to  eradicate  from  the  mind  of  the  Israelite  that  belief 
in  a  future  state,  which,  independently  of  \  that  law,  he  would 
have  entertained  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 
thirdly,  that  "  the  writings  of  Moses  were  specially  adapted  to 
countenance  the  belief  in  a  future  state."  The  inquiry  into  the 
sources  from  which  mankind  in  general  might  have  derived  iheit 
belief  in  that  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which  was  universally  in- 
corporated into  the  religious  systems  of  the  Gentile  world,  is  pie- 
faced  by  these  judicious  reflections : — 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  principle  highly  important  to  our  at- 
gument,  that  the  universality  of  this  belief  in  a  future  retribution  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  a  special  appointment  of  the  divine  will,  ^f  ft 
are  fully  warranted  in  so  regarding  it :  nay,  we  cannot  without  impiety 
regard  it  otherwise,  even  though  the  secondary  causes,  through  which 
that  will  has  been  carried  into  effect,  may  lie  concealed  from  our  vie*. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  recognise  an  appointment  of  Providence, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the  various  successive  steps  which  haft 
intervened  between  its  first  origin  and  its  final  accomplishment.  The 
mode  of  operation  belonging  to  some  of  the  most  important  laws  which 
regulate  the  movements  of  the  natural  creation,  will  ever  baffle  the 
utmost  penetration  and  sagacity  of  man :  such  are  the  gravitation  tf 
bodies,  the  process  of  vegetation,  and  the  connection  subsisting  be- 
tween the  volition  and  the  motions  of  animal  life.  Now  as  we  aKkl 
refer  to  God,  as  their  author,  both  the  dispensations  of  revealed  reli- 
gion and  the  constitution  of  the  natural  world,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  similarity  of  proceeding  should  be  observable  in  both.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  required,  that  we  should  distinctly  unfold  all  the 
means  which  may  have  been  employed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  fof  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  general  concurrence  in  the  expectations  df 
mankind  respecting  a  future  retribution.     Methods  may  have  been  em* 
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plbyed,  and  those  too  of  powerful  operation,  with  a  view  to  this  end, 
which  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God  may  have  judged  it  right  to 
withhold  from  the  knowledge  of  his  creatures.*  The  possible  employ* 
roant  of  such  methods  we  may  well  conceive.  This  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  as  a  weighty  consideration  in  the  reasoning  which  is  about  to 
be  introduced ;  since  it  is  adequate  to  supply  any  deficiency  of  proof 
under  which  that  reasoning  may  be  supposed  to  labour.,, — pp.37-8-9. 

Among  the  causes  which  may  have  operated  to  produce  a  ge- 
neral belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution,  Mr.  Lancaster 
inaists  chiefly  on  those  arguments  in  its  favour,  which  arise  from 
the  antediluvian  records  of  the  sentence  passed  on  our  first 
parents ;  the  murder  of  Abel,  and  the  translation  of  Enoch.  His 
remarks  on  the  death  of  Abel  are  particularly  deserving  of 
attention : — 

. "  What  feelings,  then,  must  have  been  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
fltst  parents  of  mankind  by  this  tragical  occurrence  ?  when  they  be- 
h#{d  their  son  carried  off  by  a  premature  death,  in  consequence  of 
a)|  act,  which  was  acceptable  to  God,  which  had  been  performed 
in. submissive  conformity  to  his  will,  and  with  a  confident  reliance  on 
Eis  protection  and  blessing.  Nothing  but  the  belief  in  a  future  state 
could  have  placed  the  transaction  in  a  light  consistent  with  what  they 
kttew  respecting  the  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Had  they 
vtewed  it  apart  from  the  prospect  of  retribution  in  another  life,  the 
dftadrul  calamity  must  have  led  to  conclusions  still  more  distressing 
than  the  event  itself.  It  must  have  induced  a  conclusion,  that  a  con- 
ftmnity  to  the  will  of  God  is  of  no  avail  towards  conciliating  his 
favour ;  that  final  destruction  would  be  the  probable  consequence  of 
devotion  to  his  service ;  that  God  is  not  the  re  warder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him ;  and  that  there  is  710  reward  for  the  righteous.  On 
iuch  a  view  of  the  subject,  the  fear  and  service  of  God  must  have  been 
at  an  end:  religion  and  virtue  must  have  become  totally  extinct 
among  men :  wickedness  and  injustice  must  have  obtained  a  univer- 
sal dominion.  That  this  result  did  not  actually  follow,  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  supposing,  that  the  belief  in  a  future  retribution  was 
entertained  by  our  first  parents.'* — pp.  44-45. 


••■ 


•  " '  There  might  possibly  be  among  the  few  faithful  in  the  world  a  traditionary 
ttaofttkn  of  the  promises  of  God,  grounded  upon  more  express  revelations,  made 
eltaer  before  or  soon  after  the  flood,  than  have  come  down  to  our  times*'  Bishop 
Sherlock's  Dissertations,  Diss.  II.  p.  176,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  works,  edit.  Oxford, 
i$lX  The  observation  relates  to  the  celebrated  passage  in  Job,  xix.  26,  26, 27. 
Ito  term  promises  is  not,  indeed,  strictly  agreeable  to  the  views  maintained  in  this 
treatise ;  out  we  may  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  suppose,  that  means  sufficiently  em- 
eadottB  may  hire  been  providentially  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  of  which 
means  no  knowledge  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  But  indeed  I  do  not  object  to  the 
above  term,  provided  that  nothing  further  is  understood  by  it  than  the  promise  0/ a 
Messiah,  the  blessedness  of  whose  expected  advent  could  in  no  other  way  have  been 
reasonably  understood,  than  by  regarding  him  as  the  author  of  everlasting  life,  and 
of  man's  deliverance  from  the  effects  of  the  fall." 
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In  addition  to  the  evidence  which  these  transactions. supply,  lie 
argues,  that  departed  spirits  may  have  been  permitted  to  hold 
communications  with  men.  That  the  dead  have  sometimes  been 
restored  to  life  is  an  undoubted  truth  of  revelation ;  and  they  who 
are  disposed  to  treat  this  hypothesis  with  ridicule,  may  do  well  to 
consider  the  arguments  of  Addison  in  its  favour.* 

But  there  are  persons  who  would  at  once  set  aside  all  argu- 
ments which  are  founded  on  the  scriptural  records  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world.  -The  question  then  will  be,  from  what  other 
source  did  mankind  derive  their  universal  belief  of  a  future  state? 
Reason,  Mr.  Lancaster  argues,  could  not  possibly  discover  that 
the  soul  is  capable  of  existing  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
nor  establish  a  conviction  of  its  immateriality.  But  if  it  were  as- 
sumed, as  by  many  ancient  philosophers,  and  some  of  the  early 
Christian  writers,  (to  whom  we  may  add  many  of  the  modern  So- 
cinians,)  it  has  been  assumed,  that  the  soul  is  material ;  "  to 
imagine  that  unassisted  reason  should  conduct  man  to  a  belief 
that  the  soul  was,  at  the  same  time,  both  corporeal  and  imperish- 
able, is  an  absurdity  at  which  the  judgment  of  every  candid 
person  must  revolt." 

The  necessity  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  (which  obrir 
ously  imply  the  future  existence  of  the  soul,)  is  often  insisted  ODj 
as  deducible,  from  the  consideration  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity.     "  When  it  came  to  be  seen,"  says  Warburton,  "  that  God 
was  not  always  a  rewarder  and  a  punisher  here,  men  necessarily 
concluded,  from  his  moral  attributes,  that  he  would  be  so  here- 
after; and  consequently,  that  this  life  was  but  a  small  portion  of 
human  duration."  f     On  this  great  principle  of  natural  theology, 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lancaster  are  very  unsatisfactory ;  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  add,  as  far  as  Warburton  is  concerned,  very  unjust; 
for  he  argues  as  if  it  was  the  design  of  that  distinguished  prelate 
to  place  religion  on  a  different  basis  from  that  which  the  apostle 
requires  :  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid; 
which  is  Jesus  Christ."  J     No  man  knows  better  than  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, that,  in  the  very  first  section  of  the  "  Divine  Legation," 
Warburton  unequivocally  asserts,  that  no  one  well  versed  in  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  Christian  religion  can  be  ignorant  of  this 
important  principle :   that  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  m 
the  very  Essence  of  Christianity  ;  and  that,  in  the  nintl 
book,  he  expatiates  at  length  on  the  Divine  Goodness,  which  "so 
graciously  displayed  itself,  in  the  restoration  of  our  lost  inhe- 


*  Spectator,  No.  110. 

f  Div.  Leg.  b.  v.  Append,  vol.  iii.  p.  185.  edit.  4 to.  1788. 
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ritartce,  by  changing  the  condition  annexed  to  eternal  life,  from 
something  to  be  done,  to  something  to  be  believed;  And  this- 
was  Faith  in  our  Redeemer." 

Mr.  Lancaster  next  attempts  to  prove,  that  natural  religion 
<»uld  never  teach  men  to  expect  a  state  of  future  reward  ?-~~ 

"  When,  among  those  promiscuous  dispensations  which  now  cha- 
racterise the  providential  government  of  the  world,  wickedness  is 
beheld  to  flourish  prosperous  and  triumphant  to  the  end  of  life ;  then; 
if  the  moral  attributes  of  God  be  firmly  believed,  reason  has  doubtless 
a  strong  ground  for  calculating  on  a  future  retribution.  Thus  far  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable :  but  how  far  does  it  extend?  Certainly  no 
farther  than  to  establish  the  prospect  of  a  future  punishment  to  the  - 
wicked.  But  how  the  reason  of  man,  wholly  unenlightened  from 
above,  can  establish  on  such  considerations  the  proof  of  a  future 
reward,  is  quite  inexplicable." — pp.  73-4. 

The  proposition  here  is  incompletely  stated.  We  not  only  see 
wickedness  triumphant  and  prosperous,  but  virtue  oppressed  and 
afflicted,  to  the  end  of  life  ;  the  conclusion,  therefore,  is  as  valid 
to  establish  the  prospect  of  future  rewards  to  the  virtuous,  as  of 
punishment  to  the  evil.  The  whole  analogy  of  nature,  and  the 
present  system  of  God's  moral  government,  in  which  virtue,  as 
such,  is  honoured  and  rewarded,  confirm  this  conclusion.  When. 
Mr.  Lancaster  affirms,  that  it  is  quite  inexplicable  how  human, 
reason,  wholly  unenlightened  from  above,  can  establish,  on  such 
considerations,  the  proof  of  a  future  reward,  he  completely 
changes  the  terms  of  the  proposition  ;  for  human  reason  (as  he 
himself  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove)  never  has  been  wholly- 
unenlightened  from  above  on  this  momentous  subject;  and  how, 
with  the  traditionary  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  it  should  have  . 
arrived,  on  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  at  the  hope  of  a 
future  reward,  is  a  matter  easily  explained.  For  if  God  designs 
the  happiness  of  the  virtuous,  "  and  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him,"  *  then,  since  the  virtuous  are  not  always  re- 
warded in  this  life,  reason  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  future  state 
of  retribution.  That  "  natural  religion  can  neither  give  us  any 
certain  clear  security  of  a  future  life,  nor  means  to  attain  it,"  f 
we  fully  admit:  but  it  is  at  least  as  true  with  respect  to  the  future 
punishments  of  the  wicked,  as  the  future  rewards  of  the  virtuous. 
The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishments,  prepared  for  the  wicked  in 
a  future  state,  certainly  is  not,  as  Mr.  Lancaster  represents  it* 
more  agreeable  to  natural  reason,  than  the  hope  of  future  rewards 
to  virtue.  The  truth  is,  neither  could  be  known,  except  through 
the  medium  of  a  Divine  Revelation. 

•   ->•     '     ■  ■       II     I      ■■     I     II  ■■■!■■■       I  ■       .  II I'  ■  ■  ■'■ 
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The  remainder  of  this  section  is  taken  up  in  an  analysis  of  the 
Fhaedon,  &c.  of  Plato  ;  and  in  a  summary  statement  of  the  opi- 
nions, concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state 
of  retribution,  which  were  held  by  the  different  schools'  and 
teachers  of  ancient  philosophy.  This  inquiry  is  conducted  with 
great  ability,  and  every  where  displays  the  fruits  of  various  read- 
ing and  sound  judgment.  Even  those  who  may  think  with  us, 
that  he  hardly  does  impartial  justice  either  to  the  arguments  for 
the  soul's  immortality,  which  Plato  has  adduced  in  his  Phfedon, 
Pheedrus,  and  Republic,  or  to  his  sincerity  in  maintaining  them ; 
will  agree,  at  least,  in  his  concluding  reflections,  that  all  that 
Plato  suggests 

"  Is  little  available  for  the  conviction  of  your  understanding  or  tht 
assurance  of  your  hopes :  and  the  best  improvement  which  you  can 
gather  from  it  is,  to  feel  the  natural  darkness  of  the  human  mind,  to 
Confess  the  want  of  divine  illumination,  and  to  be  thankful  to  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies  and  the  God  of  all  comfort,  who,  in  raising  Jesus  from 
the  dead,  hath  afforded  to  all  men  a  proof  of  immortality,  alike  suited 
to  the  nature  of  their  faculties  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires*"**- 
p.  $7. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  proved  the  universal  prevalence 
among  mankind  of  the  belief  in  a  future  state,  in  the  following 
section  Mr.  Lancaster  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  silence  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  would  have  no  tendency  to  eradicate  from  the  tnind 
of  the  Israelite  that  belief,  which,  independently  of  that  law,  he 
would  have  entertained  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  question  is:  How  could  such  belief  vanish  from  their  minds  ? 
Why  should  they  now  surrender  those  pleasing  hopes  and  fond 
desires,  to  which  human  nature  is  found,  in  general,  so  tenaci- 
ously to  adhere  ?" — p.  156. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  presented  in  the  words  of  War- 
burton  : — "  While  God  exactly  distributed  his  rewards  and  punish- 
ments here,  the  light  of  reason  directed  men  to  look  no  farther 
for  the  sanction  of  his  laws:  but  when  it  came  to  be  seen,  that  he 
was  not  always  a  rewarder  and  a  punisher  here,  men  necessarily 
concluded,  from  his  moral  attributes,  that  he  would  be  so  here* 
after  i  and  consequently,  that  this  life  was  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  human  duration.    In  this  manner  was  a  future  state 
brought,  by  natural  light,  into  religion:  and  from  thenceforth 
became  a  necessary  part  of  it.     But  under  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
God  was  an  exact  rewarder  and  punisher  here.    Natural  light, 
therefore,  evinced,  that  under  such  an  administration,  the  sub- 
ject of  it  did  not  become  liable  to  future  punishments,  till  this 
sanction  was  known  among  them."  * 


^m-m-^ 
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-  Mr.  Lancaster  shows  with  great  force,  that  the  egregious  fal- 
lacy of  thia  argument  of  Warburton's  consists  in  his  employing 
the  words  extraordinary  providence  and  equal  providence  as 
equivalent  terms  :*  that  the  extraordinary  providence  under  which 
the  Jews  were  actually  placed,  instead  of  removing  the  inequali- 
ties which  occur  in  the  general  system  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, would,  in  numberless  instances,  be  found  to  multiply 
them ;  and  consequently,  that  such  an  administration  could  never 
operate  to  veil  the  prospects  of  a  future  life. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  third  section  of  this  important  chapter  to 
prove,  that  "  the  writing*  of  Moses  were  specially  adapted  to 
countenance  the  belief  of  a  future  state"  It  was  a  signal  ad- 
vantage, he  argues,  that  with  respect  to  those  transactions  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  from  which  he  supposes  that  the  Gentiles 
deriyed  the  notion  of  a  future  state,  the  belief  of  the  Israelite  was 

Enwded  on  the  authentic  records  of  sacred  truth,  whilst  the  be- 
f  of  the  Gentile  rested  on  no  other  foundation  than  a  tradition 
Orally  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  Noah  to  his  posterity. 
But  the  point  on  which  he  chiefly  insists  is,  the  prophetic  decla- 
rations of  the  Messiah,  which  are  delivered  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  more   fully  developed  in  the  volumes  of  succeeding  pro- 

eecjrt  '•  the  structure  of  the  revealed  word,"  he  says,  "  was  so 
tned,  that  the  promise  of  a  Messiah  should  be  understood  to 
comprise  within  it  the  promise  of  everlasting  life ;  and  that  the 
hope  of  everlasting  life  might  be  afforded  only  in  connection  with 
fhith  in  him,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  purchase  it  for 
mankind." — p.  174. 

*  It  is  easy,  indeed,  for  Mr.  Lancaster,  who  possesses,  in  the 
New  Testament,  a  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Old,  so 
to  combine  these  hopes  and  promises :  but  was  the  belief  of  the 
Israelite  in  a  future  state  thus  actually  held  in  connection  with 
faith  in  the  Redeemer  P  Is  not  the  supposition  at  variance  even 
with  his  own  hypothesis,  that  the  Jews,  though  they  had  the 
knowledge  of  a  future  state,  and  a  general  anticipation  of  a  Re-* 
deemer,  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  means  whereby  eternal 
life  was  to  be  restored  to  the  sons  of  Adam  ?  Lastly,  we  must 
he  permitted  to  ask,  is  there  any  thing  in  Warburton  himself 
more  fantastical,  or  more  paradoxical,  than  this  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  writings  of  Moses  are  specially  adapted  to  inculcate  the 
belief  of  a  future  state,  though  the  very  existence  of  a  future 
state  is  not  once  mentioned  in  them  ? 


*  "  I  used,  throughout  toy  whole  discourse  of  the  Jewish  economy,  the  words 
extraordinary  providence  and  equal  providence,  as  equivalent  terms."  Note  [AA]  tcr 
b.  v.of  theDiv.Leg. 
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Chap.  V.,  which  is  also  divided  into  three  sections,  on  the  ori- 
gin, the  meaning,  and  the  uses  of  sacrifice,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  carefully  written  of  any  in  the  whole  work ;  great  pains 
have  been  bestowed  on  it,  and  it  merits  close  attention.  Sacri- 
fice, in  the  present  inquiry,  is  restricted  to  that  species  of  offer- 
ing which  is  distinguished  by  the  maetation  of  a  living  victim ; 
and  is  considered  to  be  a  symbolical  institution,  in  which  man  is 
set  forth  as  a  sinner  and  a  penitent;  and  his  Maker,  as  a  God 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin.  In  this  view,  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  particular  provision,  which  was  calculated  at  once  to 
confirm  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  and  to  obviate  the  perversion  of 
that  hope ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  immortal  happiness,  as  the 
reward  of  well-doing,  might  be  guarded  from  all  association  with 
opinions,  which  derogate  from  the  freedom  of  Divine  grace,  and 
contradict  the  scheme  of  redemption  :— 

"  The  prevalence  of  this  rite  having  been  commensurate  with  the 
belief  in  a  future  retribution,  afforded  therefore  a  suitable  corrective  to 
any  errors  which  might  have  been  grafted  upon  it.  It  was  adapted  to 
silence  the  plea  of  human  merit,  and  to  bring  out  to  view  (as  far  as 
man,  in  the  early  and  imperfect  stages  of  a  progressive  scheme,  was 
capable  of  viewing  it,)  the  only  real  ground  of  justification  and  accept- 
ance before  God.  Hence  do  we  obtain  a  corroborative  testimony  to 
the  validity  of  the  reasoning  we  have  pursued,  respecting  the  omission 
of  a  future  state  as  a  sanction  to  the  Mosaic  law.  And  we  discover, 
at  the  same  time,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  harmony  which  per- 
vades the  divine  dispensations  in  the  economy  of  the  old  and  new 
covenants." — p.  119. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  Mr.  Lancaster  success- 
fully maintains  its  divine  institution  against  Spenoer,  Sykes,  and 
Warburton,  who  preposterously  maintained,  that  both  the  act  of 
sacrifice,  and  the  matter  of  sacrifice,  were  the  simple  dictates  of 
natural  reason.  But  even  in  this  part  of  the  work,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  on  it,  treading,  as  he  does,  in 
a  beaten  path,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Lancaster  has  weakened 
his  argument,  and  fettered  his  own  movements,  by  his  anxiety 
not  to  step  in  the  traces  of  his  predecessors. 

They  who  have  read  the  dissertations  on  sacrifice,  in  Archbishop 
Magee's  work  on  "  The  Atonement,"  (and  who,  that  has  once 
read,  can  ever  forget  them  ?)  will  perceive  how  greatly  Mr.  Lan- 
caster has  impaired  his  general  proof  of  the  harmony  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  in  this  respect,  by  his  endeavour  to  show,  that  the 
institution  of  sacrifice  was  designed  chiefly  to  operate  as  a  check 
on  the  pernicious  tendency  of  that  special  aptitude  to  encourage 
the  belief  of  a  future  state,  which  he,  of  all  mankind,  has  first 
discovered  in  the  Pentateuch. 
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The  two  succeeding  sections,  on  the  "  Meaning  of  Sacrifice/9 
and  "  The  Use  and  Importance  of  Sacrifice,  considered  as  a 
subordinate  and  temporary  Provision  belonging  to  the  general 
Plan  of  revealed  Religion"  are  not  liable  to  this  objection. 
Sacrifice  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  a  sacrament,  and  an 
emblem  :— 

"  As  a  sacrament,  it  was  the  appointed  means  of  conveying  to  the 
faithful  worshipper  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and  acceptance  with  God. 
As  an  emblem,  it  was  designed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  instruction.  And 
the  kind  of  instruction  it  was  intended  to  convey,  would  naturally  be 
suggested  by  the  contemplation  of  its  piacular  and  vicarious  character. 
It  would  be  viewed,  to  use  the  words,  of  an  excellent  prelate,  *  as  a 
sensible  and  striking  representation  of  a  punishment,  which  the  sin- 
ner was  conscious  he  deserved  from  God's  justice :  and  then,;  on  the 
part  of  God,  it  would  be  a  public  declaration. of  his  holy  displeasure 
against  sin,  and  of  his  merciful  compassion  to  the  sinner.' * 

"  It  was  an  appointment  of  infinite  wisdom,  that  the  great  consum- 
mation of  sacrifice  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God. should  not  be 
Carried  into  effect,  till  mankind  for  a  long  series  of  ages  had  expe- 
rienced the  evils  connected  with .  their  fallen  state,  and  resulting  from 
the  first  transgression.  By  the  same  wisdom  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
mystery  of  our  redemption  should  be  hid  from  ages  and  from  genera- 
tions. But  the  Lamb  of  God  was,  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  slain 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world:  and  numbers  have  been  saved 
through  his  merits  before  the  Divine  purpose  was  actually  fulfilled, 
numbers  to  whom,  though  the  general  promise  of  a  deliverance  was 
known,  the  manner  of  that  deliverance  was  never  unfolded.  Mean- 
time, while  the  great  design  was  in  preparation  and  progress,  while  it 
was  veiled  tinder  an  awful  darkness,  impenetrable  to  mortal  eyes ;  it 
was  fit  that  man  should  be  taught,  what  was  his  own  condition  by  na- 
ture, and  what  was  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  Creator.  This, 
I  say,  was  fit,  in  order  that  he  might  be  qualified  for  mercy  and  accept- 
ance on  such  terms,  as  should  be  consistent  with  the  inviolable  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  should  not  derogate  from  the  authority  of  that  law, 
which  the  Divine  holiness  was  concerned  to  maintain. 

"  Such  was  the  use  of  that  instruction  which  sacrifice  was  designed 
to  afford.  Man  was  hereby  brought  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge  his 
guilty  character  and  helpless  condition  ;  he  saw,  in  the  mode  of  wor- 
ship prescribed  for  him,  an  affecting  representation  of  that  punishment 
which  he  had  incurred ;  he  was  made  sensible,  that  an  awful  satisfac- 
tion was  due  to  the  Divine  justice  before  he  could  be  capable  of 
pardon :  and  yet,  he  was  cheered  with  an  assurance,  that  the  Deity 
was  not  implacable,  but  that  mercy  might  in  some  way  or  other  be 
obtained." 

♦  Magee  on  Atonement  and  Sacn^ce*  volt  i.  p.  40. 
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"  Thus  wa#  the  plea  of  self-righteousness  put  to  silence,  and  the 
humility  of  the  contrite  was  raised  into  hope :  and  thus  were  laid  the 
great  foundations  of  an  evangelical  justification  before  the  Gospel  itself 
was  published.  The  darkness  of  natural  ignorance,  under  which  reli- 
gious hope  and  comfort,  together  with  every  incitement  to  obedience, 
would  have  been  extinct,  was  relieved  by  a  slender  light,  till  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  should  himself  arise  and  confer  a  more  abundant  illu- 
mination."— pp.  236-7-8. 

In  Chap.  VI.,  "  The  Examination  of  Scriptural  Testimonies, 
in  Support  of  the  Doctrine  which  has  been  maintained  in  the 
foregoing  Chapters"  is  conducted  with  great  ability*  We  have 
no  room  for  quotations ;  but  desire  to  point  oat  to  particular 
notice  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter,  from  p.  263  to 
p.  300 ;  in  which  he  examines  in  detail,  and  triumphantly  con- 
futes, the  arguments  of  Warburton,  that  the  Jews  had  no  know* 
ledge  of  the  separate  and  personal  existence  of  the  soul  in  a  fntnre 
state,  and,  consequently,  no  expectation  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments. 

In  Chap.  VII.,  some  "  other  remarkable  instances  of  omission 
in  the  Mosaic  code1'  are  noticed  and  explained*  First,  with  re* 
spect  to  prayer  :— 

"  The  omission  of  this  subject  in  the  Pentateuch  can  admit  ho  other 
reasonable  explanation  than  the  following.  The  law  which  Moses 
gave  contained  not  in  itself  any  thing,  which  could  render  prayer  ac> 
ceptable  to  God  or  effectual  for  the  benefit  of  the  worshipper.  This 
could  be  accomplished  only  through  the  atonement  of  Christ.  No  mail 
cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  him.  The  promise  is  to  those  who 
shall  ask  in  his  name.  We  are  to  draw  near  in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
and  to  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  because  we  have  a  great 
High  Priest,  who  is  passed  into  the  heavens.*  It  would  therefore 
have  been  premature,  if  this  great  distinction  of  the  Gospel  had  been 
anticipated  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  For  it  could  never  have  been 
the  sanctum  of  that  law :  and  if  it  had  been  introduced  in  any  othetf 
form,  it  would  naturally  have  been  regarded  as  a  sanction;  Thuf 
would  it  have  thrown  a  shade  over  the  riches,  the  splendour,  and  the 
beauty,  of  the  Gospel :  since  these  are  most  conspicuous,  when  seen 
in  contrast  with  the  imperfections  attendant  on  all  the  former  stages  in 
the  progressive  advancement  of  revelation. 

"  The  observance  of  prayer  as  a  religious  exercise  is  manifestly  stop* 
posed  and  recognised  in  the  Pentateuch ;  as  must  appear  from  the 
instances  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  also  from  a  variety 
Of  facts  which  occur  to  us  in  the  narrative  of  that  book.  But  still  wt 
find  not  in  the  writings  of  Moses  any  precept,  declaratory  of  hs  geftfe 
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fid  obligation ;  nor  any  promise,  that  it  should  be  offered  with  effect 
to  the  worshipper." — pp.  810-311. 

In  the  next  place,  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  sanctification 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  an  active 
power  of  sanctification  in  the  heart  of  man,  formed  no  part  of 
the  law,  but  belongs  exclusively  to  the  New  Covenant  of  the 
Gospel:* — 

"  Shall  we  then  say,  that  the  sanctifying  graces  of  God's  Spirit  were 
altogether  withholden  from  all  who  lived  under  the  Mosaic  covenant  ? 
Certainly  not :  because,  had  this  been  the  case,  we  should  not  have 
fwd»  as  we  now  do,  of  holy  men,  living  under  that  law,  whose  faith 
Md  piety  Were  acceptable  to  God.  To  assert,  with  regard  to  these 
tharaoters,  that  the  principle  of  sanctification  was,  or  could  be,  derived 
frotn  any  other  source  than  the  Spirit  of  God ;  can  never  be  main- 
tained by  any  but  a  Pelagian.  The  true  state  of  the  case  is  explained 
with  admirable  clearness  and  brevity  by  Bishop  Bull:  *  The 'Spirit  of 
Odd  was  given  under  the  law,  but  not  by  virtue  of  the  law.'  "f — p.  312* 

Of  the  remaining  chapters,  the  VIHth  insists  on  the  harmo- 
nious consistency  which  pervades  the  various  dispensations  and 
successive  epochs  of  revealed  religion,  as  affording  the  most  con* 
wincing  evidence  of  its  truth.  The  IXth  and  Xth,  in  which  the 
tm&t  of  antiquity  and  universality  in  the  scheme  of  revelation  are 
considered,  are  thrown  in  "  mantissa?  loco,9'  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  seem  rather  out  of  place ;  they  contain,  however,  some 
ingenious  and  forcible  arguments,  and  are  marked  throughout  by 
that  spirit  of  sincere  and  enlightened  piety,  which  shines  in  every 
page  of  this  truly  Christian  writer.  We  will  conclude  our  extracts 
from  the  present  work  with  the  following  eloquent  passage  :— 

"  Thus  doth  the  whole  body  of  Scripture,  however  detached  may  be 
it*  parts,  however  varied  its  temporary  and  relative  provisions,  exhibit 
to  toe  view  one  united  system.  This  harmonious  character  is  princi- 
pally seen,  in  the  concurrent  reference  of  all  its  parts  to  the  plttt  of 
our  redemption  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Every  separatiiAfr 
tion  of  revealed  religion  has  a  connection,  nearer  or  more  distant^ wftfe 
this  leading  purpose.  Each  distinct  provision  is  subordinate  and  sub- 
servient to  this.  It  is  either  auxiliary  to  it,  or  illustrative  of  it.  Re- 
demption is  the  great  centre-point  of  scriptural  instruction:  every 
other  Divine  ordinance  either  meets  in  this  point,  or  diverges  from  if* 
The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  the  great  and  leading  doctrine  of  the 
bible  from  beginning  to  end.  This  was  darkly  intimated  to  fallen 
man,  before  he  was  expelled  from  the  abode  of  innocence  and  bliss. 


*  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  ,. 

f  "  Sob  lege  quidero,  at  non  ex  lege.1'    Harm,  Apost,  Diss,  II.  c,  xi,  §.  4, 
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The  sacrifices  offered  by  the  faithful  immediately  after  the  fall,  were  in 
unison  with  this  intimation.  Abraham  rejoiced  in  it  when  he  saw  the 
day  of  Christ  afar  off.  The  bloody  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  law 
shadowed  out  the  same  truth  in  emblem  and  mystery.  The  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel  spoke  a  congenial  language,  when  he  painted  the 
sufferings  of  him  who  was  to  be  the  Saviour  of  men.  In  strains  of 
mingled  sadness  and  triumph,  the  prophetic  song  announced  the  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  who  was  bruised  for  our  trans-> 
gressions  and  wounded  for  our  iniquities  :  and  it  bore  also,  in  differ- 
ent ages  of  the  Jewish  church,  a  varied,  yet  harmonious,  testimony, 
to  the  great  Personage  in  whom  that  truth  was  substantially  verified. 
Hie  latest  prophet  under  the  Law,  and  the  immediate  harbinger  of 
the  Messiah,  proclaims  the  same  truth,  when  he  announces  Christ  as 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Christ 
himself  declares  the  doctrine,  he  verifies,  and  bears  witness  to  it  in 
his  death.  The  apostles  proclaim  our  Redeemer,  as  him  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  The  holy  martyrs  under  the  agonies  of  death  and  tor- 
ture testify  the  same.  Nor  does  the  attestation  of  it  stop  here.  After 
the  church  militant  hath  maintained  it  throughout  every  stage  of  its 
warfare,  the  church  triumphant  takes  up  the  heavenly  theme,  resound- 
ing it  in  hymns  of  exultation  and  praise  to  the  end  of  time.  It  was 
first  heard  in  the  terrestrial  Eden,  and  it  ceases  not  to  be  heard  i 
the  songs  of  the  blessed  spirits  who  inhabit  the  celestial  paradise 
'  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  an 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.'"* 
pp,  326-7. 
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PHORCE.  Adjidem  Manuscriptorum  emendavit,  Notas  . 
Glossarium  adjecit  Carolus  Jacobus  Blomfield,  S.T.  P» 
legit  SS.  Trinitatis  apud  Cantabrigitnses  olim  Socius.  Car  -«n- 
'  rigiae,  Typis  ac  sumtibus  Academicis  excudit  Joannes  Smi1M~  th. 
eunt  Londini  apud   J.  Mawman.      Cantabrigiae  apud  J. 

;hton  et  Filios,  1824. 


In  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  Dr.  Bl 
field's  labours  upon  the  father  of  Grecian  tragedy,  we  have 
feigned  satisfaction  in  knowing,  that  we  are  to  review  a  work, 
of  Dr.  Blomfield  merely,  but  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Station  of  a  writer  indeed  neither  has,  nor  ought  to  have, 
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slightest  effect  upon  the  mind  of  him  who  proposes  to  give  an 
Impartial  account  of  his  performance  ;  but  we  must  be  permitted 
to  express  our  honest  gratification,  that  so  sound  a  classical 
scholar,  as  we  know  Dr.  B.  to  be,  and  so  good  a  parish  priest,  as 
W6  believe  him  to  be,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  those,  who  have 
it  most  in  their  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  learning,  and 
render  substantial  service  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  that  he 
has  been  so  appropriately  seated  in  the  episcopal  chair,  heretofore 
occupied  by  the  stupendous  learning,  and  the  edifying  piety  of  a 
Walton  and  a  Pearson ! 

The  name  of  Pearson,  indeed,  was  an  omen  of  good  to  his 
present  successor,  the  editor  of  iEschylus ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  this  truly  learned  prelate,  amidst  his  episcopal  duties  and 
theqlogical  labours,  found  leisure  to  study  and  improve  the  text 
o£  this  great  tragedian.*  The  book  before  us  contains  some  of 
these  conjectures,  as  well  as  some  concerning  which  Dr.  Blom- 
field  doubts  whether  he  is  to  ascribe  them  to  Pearson  or  to  Portus. 
See  Notes  on  vv.  411  and  503. 

The  learned  editor  has  been  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  some 
conjectures,  which  appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  Portus  and 
Auratus  ;  and,  probably,  some  readings  from  MSS.  to  which  they 
had  access.  They  occupy  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  iEschylus,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Mitford,  and  liberally  communicated  to  the  editor, 
as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  the  work  before  us,  as  well  as  from 
the  Cambridge  Museum  Criticum,  (vol.  ii.  p.  488.) 

These  conjectural  and  other  readings  stamp  additional  value 
upon  this  edition ;  for,  although  the  greater  part  coincide  with 
suggestions,  made  independently  by  other  scholars,  yet  in  some 
instances  they  appear  to  be  wholly  new ;  and  yet  of  such  value,  as 
occasionally  to  deserve  admission  into  the  text.  See  Notes  onvv.32, 
122,  126,  146,  £05,  211,  218,  (where  a  conjecture  of  Auratus  is 
permitted,  and  we  think  properly,  to  supersede  the  old  reading,) 
274,  277,  376,  483,  &c. 

„f  We  shall  now  proceed  to  mark  more  particularly  some 
characteristic  qualities  of  this  edition;   and,  in  so  doing,?SUI 
select  indifferently  from  the  Notes  and  Glossary. 

Gloss,  v.  29.  Here  is  quoted  the  celebrated  passage  from  (Ed. 
Col.  1623,  where  the  argument  is  omitted  ;  and  which,  upon  that 


*  Dr.  Butler  says  of  Stanley's  materials  for  a  second  edition, "  Conjectures  ad- 
hibuerat  nonnullas  cum  Casauboni,  turn  Joannis  Pearsoni  Episcopi  Cestriensis." — 
Praf.  p.  xx.  In  referring  to  Dr.  Butler's  edition  of  this  most  difficult  author,  we 
cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that  some  of  the  good  fortune,  which  the  last  editor 
has  experienced,  may  be  extended  to  a  man  so  learned,  so  excellent,  and  useful,  as 
Dr. 'Butler  of  Shrewsbury. 
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aecount,  mast  acholars,  except  Brunch,  have  afr**d  in  i*a* 
Bouncing  corrupt.  Professor  Parson,  at  Phoen.  6,  restores  it 
thus  i  «'0a*'7*#  $»  efa^^?  Tivc.tr  6*^  JMf.M  The  last  editor,  how- 
ever, of  the  QJdipus  Colon  eus,  the  lamented  Dr.  Elmsley, 
thought  the  conjecture  too  bold,  and  that  #*toi>  was  to  be  re» 
tained ;  although  he  acknowledges  that  he  know*  of  no  autho* 
rity  for  such  a  construction,  aa  ftvfarcfv  with  aft  accusative 
He  therefore  conjectured,  but  somewhat  timidly,  '<#.  fe\  &•§ 
\Qio^¥  ai>™v."  Our  editor  does  not  interpose  his  own  judf* 
ment,  but  contents  himself  by  marking  w«»  with  &&  obelus. 
We  side  with  Porson* 

V.  53,  HfapsUai  84  Ti*,1*  The  Note  and  Glossary  seem  here  at 
variance.  The  former  says,  *'  Clytaemnestram  innui  puto j 
terretur  autem  qu»dam.M  But  in  the  Glossary,  w  is  explained 
♦*  Unusquisque,  pro  **«*  ™."  and  this  sense  is  illustrated,  as 
usual,  with  gpeat  learning.  No  doubt,  suoh  is  often  the  sense 
of  ?»,  as  most  of  the  passages  quoted  by  our  editor  distinctly 
show.  Still  it  is  not  the  only  sense.  Tw  is  used  by  the  trag*. 
dian  in  allusion  to  a  person,  whom  the  speaker  is  unwilling 
to  name ;  and  this  we  conceive  to  be  the  sense,  admitted  by 
our  editor  in  his  annotation,  as  belonging  to  the  context,  it 
is  also  used  $6**Ti*a»,  as  the  critics  say,  where  the  speaker  al- 
ludes to  himself.  Both  these  significations  may  be  traced  in 
a  single  passage,  Antigone,  750.  (Brunck.)  Haemon  speaks 
SeiKTiKw?,  while  the  father  replies  angrily,  conceiving  that 
there  is  a  threatening  application  to  himself.  See  moreover 
Ajax,  786,  1138.    Iph.  Taur.  522,  548.  (Markl.) 

Gloss.  61.  The  following  is  satisfactory,  from  its  learning 
as  well  as  its  fairness.  "  butpfivtyp.  Ita  ut  difftuat,  sen  dihm- 
tur,  adverbium  est ;  non  adjectivum,  quod  ait  Schneiderus  in 
Mexico,  qui  fingit  vocabulum  SiappvSrjew.  Reete  autem  ohser- 
vavit  Schutzius,  hsec  populari  quadam  superstitione  intelli, 
£epda,  ad  nostram  usque  setatem  propagata,  quae  maeulam  ex 
Sanguine  hominis  injuste  caesi,  in  terrain  effhso,  semper  m$- 
nere,  nee  elui  posse  fingebat.    Noster  Theb.  731. 

KvrqhatKTOL  0dvw<ri3 
Kal  yQovla  kovm  iriij 
MeXa/urarye?  al/ia  <j)oii/iov, 

Tl9  &V  K(l0apflOV9  TTOpOl'j 

f <  Cppf.  Sophocl.  CEJd.  T.  1236,  Eurjp.  &  32Q,  *T#a  «*  in  TaT^ 

4faT«  arenas  Me\a*>  <re<r^wey,M 

GloSS.   62.    H  btatfiepw.    Differo,  i.  e.    disQerfO.     (^aenrafd^e^ 
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afobol.  quam  interpretationem  pessimam  vocat  Heathius;  pro- 
)mt  yero  Abreschius." 

Abresch's  judgment  is  to  be  preferred  to  Heath's ;  and  the 
learned  editor  might  have  confirmed  it  by  two  passages  in  Ho- 
race. That  ardent  admirer  and  close  imitator  of  Greek  forms 
rf  speech,  has  twice  used  differ o  in  the  very  sense  here  affixed 
bt  its  prototype,  $*a0e>a>  :— 

"  Post,  insepulta  membra  different  lupi."  Epod.  v.  99. 
"  Fractosque  remos  cUfferat."  ib.  x.  6. 

In  the  Glossary  on  v.  65  and  91,  a  passage  from  theEurae- 
nidea,  644,  Pors.  is  quoted  : — 

€€  ivhpos  $'  iweiBav  atfC  avcunraan  kovi*" 

-  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  kotU  ought  to  be  substituted 
here  for  «oW,  as  it  has  most  properly  resumed  its  place  in 
Antig.  602,  where  the  old  reading  was  vepripwv  afia  «oW.  The 
learned  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  "  kauserit  ensis"  of  Virgil, 
JBa.  ii.  600,  and  "  gladio latus  haurit,"  x.  313  :— 

V,  105.     "  TrpwTov  jikv  avrrjv,  xfiaris  AfyteOov  <rn/<ye*." 

•■  Df.  B.  has,  in  our  judgment,  done  well  in  adopting  the  AI- 
tttne  reading.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  afor}v  here 
Mas  a  peculiar  sense,  which  he  has  overlooked,  and  which  has 
tieen  mentioned  by  some  most  learned  men,  as  belonging  to 
«$to9,  "  Sunt  ovtos,  et  *K*ivos  (says  Casaubon,  in  his  '  Com- 
mentary on  the  Characters  of  Theophrastus/  p.  120,)  voces 
jptrrorum,  quas  honoris  causa  propriorum  nominum  loco 
Uwrpant    Aristophanes  Ranis, 

t€  "laOt  vvv  (jypaawv  •  wptoriena  to*s  av\rjTpi<ri 
Tcus  ivpov  ovaai*  a&ros  ws  elaepxopai, 

1*  ScholiasteS,    avrbs,   tivrl    rod,   6  Seaworri?.     Sic    apud    LatlQOS* 

Plautus  Casina,  ubi  Stalino,  et  ancilla  colloquuntur.  St.  Quid 
tu  hie  agis  ?  An.  Ego  eo  quo  me  Ipsa  misit.  Ipsa,  hoc  est, 
Hera  mea.  Terentius  Hecyra,  Sea  Pamphiltm  ipsum  video 
stare  ante  ades.  Donatus,  Ipsum,  a  quo  missus  sum:  vel  domi- 
num ;  ut  Graeci,  aviov.  Idem  notat  Asconius  in  quendam  Ver- 
rinarum  locum.  Erat  et  discipulorum  vox,  cum  de  preeceptore 
loquerentur :  unde  iilud  Av™»  €<£*,"  &c.  Now,  just  as  Piautus 
boa  used  Ipsa  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  we  conceive  iEschy- 

*  We  quote  the  words  of  Casaubon  as  we  find  tbeiu.    (The  passage  is,  Ran.  519, 
9*.  aadtfcetruereadijag,  Ijk  nw^pda^. 
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]u8  used  avn/p9  as  equivalent  to  "  my  mistrsss"  See,  in  fur* 
ther  illustration  of  this  usage,  Hemsterhuys  on  PoHux,  iiu 
74,  n.  53;  and  on  Plutue,  v.  959. 

108«-  "  T*v*  ovv  €T   elWov  rtfSe  7rpo<ni0w  (Travel}" 

"Zraeiv  is  here  used  as  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  of  which 
we  have  so  many  examples  in  the  dramatic  writers.  It  should 
have  been  interpreted,  to«j  S>6*  e<mjicviai%. 

The  following  Notes  are  selected  as  favourable  specimens  of 
Dr.  B.'s  accuracy  as  a  grammarian,  and  sagacity  as  a  critic: — 

171.  "  Grammatici  docent  particulam  fiwv  compositam  esse  ex  p,fjt  et 
ovv,  vel  wp:  quod  si  verum  sit,  quomodo  stare  simul  possunt  p.wv  ovv} 
An  legend u m,  p&v  ovk  'Opeavov  Kpv/3Ba  Swpov  if  tohc }  Vereor  ut  hoc  sit 
Oresta  donum.  firj  ov  B&pov  if,  idem  valet  ac  h&pov  ovk  &v  cirj,  Herodot. 
V.  79.  a\\a  fiaWov  fiij  ov  toxrro  r[  to  XPVfrfp101**  V.erentUT  potius  ut  hoc 
sit  oraculi  sensus." 

1 86.  "  Constructio  imperfecta  est.  Schol.  rd&  alveaw :  Xehrci  ovk 
€*x^.  Si  omnia  recte  se  habent,  potest  esse  aposiopesis  qusedam  post 
'Opearov.     Sed  forsan  legend  urn  iyu)  Be  ttwj — jw 

199-  "  Hanc  agnitionis  partem  Euripides  perstrinxit,  a  Stanleio  allega- 
tus,  in  Electr.  534.  541.  Quod  Euripides  jEscbylo  »vitio  vertit,  id  pul- 
chcrrimum  et  omnino  natures  consentaneum  esse  arbkror.  Notum  est 
apud  nostrates  proverbiura,  homines  in  undis  perituros  vel  stipulas  cap- 
tare.  Quid  mirum,  si,  in  re  desperata,  vel  levissimam  spei  occasionem 
avide  captaverit  Electra,  quum  jamdudum  Orestse  reditum  cupide  ex- 
spectasset  ?  Quinctiam  ipsa  suspicionum  levitas  mentem  indicat  a  recto 
statu  nonnihil  dejectam,  et  a  quo  vis  momento  in  hanc  vel  illam  partem 
facile  impulsam.  Accedit,  ut  recte  observavit  BotheUs,  quod  tumulus 
regis  descrtus  erat,  iram  JEgisthi  et  Clytaemnestrse  timentibus  Argivis, 
undc  non  male  de  Orcste  cjusque  aliquo  sodali  cogitat  virgo.  Porro 
ipse  poet  a  in  iis  quae  loquitur  Ores  tee  persona,  v.  219*  sq.  ostendit  se, 
quam  leves  fuerint  ava^vwpiaew^  rationes,  satis  intcllexisse." 

*  359*  "  Interpretes  connectunt  vokvxtoarov  av*  «T«x€S  i&ttov—pifi  vv° 
T patois,  k.  r.  X.  quod  vereor  ut  recte  fieri  possit,  quum  potius  dicendum 
esset  ovB*  vwb  Tp.  Si  locus  est  sanus,  continuatur  votum,  el  <ya/> 
KaTiprapiaOi]?  —  fiTjb"  virb  Tp.  Locum  recte  intellexit  Scboliasta; 
<yvvaucuciv<s  oiiBe  tovtw  apeffKerai,  a\\a  fvqhe  tiJv  <*PX*IV  avrjprjaOai,  i.  e. 
Electra  vero,  velut  femina,  ne  hoc  quidem  Orestis  votum  probat,  scilicet 
*\it  pater  dim  ante  Trojam  succubuisset ;  sed  potius  hoc  sibi  placiturum 
fuissc  dicit,  si  pater  omnino  intactus  evasisset,  interfectores  autem  prius 
interissent ;  ut  fatum,  quod  mortem  iis  intulerit,  e  longinquo  aliquis, 
harum  calamitatum  expers,  audivisset." 

555.  "  Quum  Uapvaaios  dixerint  Attici  de  monte  Phocico,  Jlappjjaio* 
vero  de  Pamethe,  monte.  Attico,  sic  etiam  Uappaeh  eos  dixisse  puto 
potius  quam  UapvtjM,  quum  sermo  esset  dc  Parnaso.     Vid.  Elms,  ad 
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Aristoph.  Ach.  348.  Ruhnken.  ad  Timaei  Lex.  p..20O.— Tlapvyaov  male 
editur  in  Eumen.  11.  pro  Uapvaaov.  Ubi  quae  Burgessius  allegat  exera- 
pla,  Tev/iTjaao*,  MvtcaXrjaao?,  nihil  proficiunt ;  quippe  '  antiquior 
pronuntiatio  videatur  TevfiTjco*  istius   temporis,  quo    nondum    liters 

Ssminabantur.'    Valckenaer.  ad  Phoen.  1107.  '  Vetusti  Graeci,'  inquit 
cmsterhusius  ad  Lucian.  Cont.  p.  503,  '  literas  geminare  vix  unquam 
solebant/   Eustath.  ad  Od.  T.  p.  1872,  50.  b  Be  Uapvrftroi,  ov  y  koivtj 
Xprjai?  hta  rod  a  \e<ye«,  Wapvaaou,  tto\w  ev  Vai9  \oroplai9y   (fivXdaawv 
fte'xpi  teat  vvv  irapa  Boiivro??  virofiapfiapov  rb  apyaiov  ovofia.     Tepveabv 
tyw/>  dvrbv  irapaXaXovprev  <f)aoii>  ol  irffltopiot.  y  Be  Bta.  r&v  Bvo  Ja  <ypa<jyn 
rnv  Ilapvrjffaov,  Karrjpyrjrai  irapa  rot  9  varepov.      Contra  vero  SCriptUrara 
per  duo  <r«r  recentiorum  fuisse  censet  Heynius  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  i.  75. 
Hapvrjob?  scribit  Photius,  Tlapvaabs  He3ychius,  et  Proclus  in  Platonis 
Tim.  p.  31.     Parnasus   codices  scripti  vetustiores  Virgilii,  Propertii, 
Ovidii,  aliorum.     Wapvaaiov  Theocrit.  vii.  148.    Exempla  quae  protulit 
£ustathius,  p.  890,  3.  parum  ponderis  habent  j  quum  'Akucapvijao?  per 
linum  a  scribendum  esse  certissimum  sit.  Quare  dissentio  ab  Hermanno 
et  Erfurdtio  ad  Sophocl.  Antig.  1130.  scripturam  per  aa  tuentibus." 

233,  4.  •'  e/ior  irpoaavBav  B'  ear*  avaryicaiu)9  i\ov 
varepa  re,  /ecu  to  firjrpo9,  k.  \" 

The  Note  here  does  not  give  a  completely  full  account  of  the 
state  of  the  reading.  In  fact  it  gives  more  credit  to  Schutz, 
than  really  falls  to  his  share ;  and  it  does  not  explain  from 
urfcat  source  the  present  text  was  derived.  The  note  is  simply 
thus;  u  7rardpo9  Turn.  Steph.  Stanl.  varepaae  Schutz.*'  The 
truth  however  is,  that  Schutz,  in  his  first  edition,  retains  the 
corrupt  old  text ;  namely,  warepos,  with  a  colon  at  ^xov\  a"d 
from  Dr.  Butler  we  learn,  that  irarepa,  without  the  colon,  was 
the  lection  of  '«  Med.  Guelph.  Aid.  Rob."  Dr.  Biomfield's  text 
corresponds  with  that  of  Porson,  from  which  we  conjecture 
that  Schutz,  in  his  second  edition,  adopted  it,  with  the  altera- 
tion of  ae  for  T€. 

285 — 9.  It  is  well  known  that  Professor  Porson  attempted 
the  restoration  of  this  perplexed  passage  by  means  of  a  trans- 
position, which  we  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  think  as 
correct,  as  it  is  ingenious.  See  his  Tracts,  &c.  by  Kidd,  p.  211. 
We  were  therefore  at  first  startled  not  to  see  the  conjecture 
taken  into  the  present,  text.  But,  upon  full  consideration,  we 
think  that  Dr.  B.  has  exercised  a  sound  judgment  in  adopting 
the  suggestions  of  Hermann  and  Elmsley.  The  reading  then 
'exhibits  an  important  and  perhaps  indisputable  instance  of 
the  real  words  of  the  author,  preserved  amidst  every  appear- 
ance of  corruption,  merely  by  altering  the  punctuation  and 
inserting  a  particle. 

**  fiw/Awv  r  airelpvyew  ov^  bptvfiepfjv  irarpos 
firjpiv,    Se^eaOat  B*,  oure  avWveiv  tip  a*" 
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In  the  Note  on  v.  313,  we  perceive  the  usage  of  forte  far 
fortcuse,  which  is  certainly  incorrect,  although  sanctioned  by 
the  practice  of  so  many  modern  writers  of  Latin.  The  learned 
editor,  we  are  confident,  will  avoid  it  in  future.  Now  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  mistakes,  to  which  all  who  write,  as  well  as 
Ull  who  do  not  write,  are  liable,  we  conceive  that  stmt,  not.  on 
v.  485,  should  be  sint.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  a  typographi- 
cal error,  of  which  there  appears  to  us  an  unusual  number  in 
this  play,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  distance  at  which  Dr.  B.  was 
residing  from  the  press,  and  his  important  professional  en- 
gagements. Thus  we  have  penatuce,  p.  37,  for  penacuie^ 
Suinta  for  sexta,  p.  73,  de  qtuestionis  dubitet,  p.  74,  'aXka  for 
Uo,  p,  162.  We  have,  however,  far  more  delight  in  contem- 
plating great  excellencies  than  in  dwelling  upon  petty  defects, 
although  the  duty  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves  obviously 
requires  us  to  notice  these  also.  We  therefore  recur  with 
pleasure  to  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
text,  partly  by  the  acuteness  of  the  editor,  partly  by  the  can- 
dour and  judgment  with  which  he  has  listened  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  others.  Among  various  other  instances,  ^*/*v*  S^Ta*, 
adopted  from  Salvini,  v.  386,  aTrpiKTOTrXtjicTa  from  Scaliger,  419, 
irpoxakKevei  from  Jacobs  and  Hermann,  636,  ev0<J\a>9,  684,  from 
Porson  (with  the  phrase  happily  illustrated  in  the  Glossary,) 
Sia  Mica*,  775,  from  Pauw  and  others,  £.«*  n-e'So*,  785,  his  own 
conjecture  for  haveSov,  ^orfiwv,  or  ^oai&v  from  fyoan)*,*  ploratort 
the  transposition  or  conjecture  at  1027,  8,  with  the  apo*iope« 
pis,  at  1030,  from  Schutz  and  Butler  ;  are  so  many  proofs  of 
the  impartiality,  as  well  as  skill,  with  which  the  arduous 
duties  of  editor  have  been  discharged. 
.  In  the  phrase  "Zicoy  "Apeiov  jco^oV/'  v.  417,  there  ia  an  am* 
biguity  which  our  English  idiom  retains.  We  say  with  equal 
propriety,  "struck  up  a  mournful  strain;" and,  "struck*  hiavy 
btow." 

.  At  the  close  of  v.  455,  an  iambus  evidently  is  wanting: 
*'  *<«as  satis  apte  reponit  Hermannus,"  says  our  editor*  We 
would  suggest  <z/mk, 

763.  €t  oU'  $1  ipovalav  Zevs  icaicwv  Qyaet  vori ," 

"  t  clrpoTatav  Porson.  qui  ad  Eurip.  Suppl.  647.  sic  scribit ;  <c  la 
JEsehyli  loco  rpotraiav  edd.  male  praeferunt ;  quod  ambigas  gtrum  u> 
rpoiraiov,  an  rpoTrata,  mutandum  sit."     Sed  retinendum  puto  rpora/dp, 


w^v 


*  This  is  formed  by  strict  analogy  from  yoto,  as  yio*  is  from  yfa,  an  old  form 
used  by  Homer.  I).  Z«  $0Q, 
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mNenUMCnh  Schol.  fwraip^wrjif,  ut  ill  Agam.  213,  ^e^pf  rv«W 
fo*0*fijj  rpQTViav%  Theb.  703.  Xi^taTQ?  eV  rponaif,  sc.  ai//H».  Quod  li 
UOft  9*  Por&oni  conjecturig  recipieada  git,  walim  ipowaia,  Eurip.  Or* 

,  This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  we  would  substitute 
tfryffe*  for  0TJ<rei9  on  the  very  ground  of  the  passage  cited  from 
the  Orestes. 

We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  word 
fyvwpU  in  the  Gloss,  on  v.  969  : — 

.  "  &wt*pi9t  Jvgum.  Hesych.  Rpvtopifa :  fr^r/v.  iwl  iwv  ijfiiitw** 
opevv  jap  6  yjuiovos.  Absurde ;  quum  sit  a  fi/vaeZ/w,  quod  vere  monuit 
Eustathius,  p.  573,  36.  Saepius  vero  usurpatur  de  ipsa  biga,  vel  de 
equis  bijugibus,  quam  de  jugo:  Agam.  626.  Valckenaer.  ad  Eurip. 
«**.»}." 

•  7*hls  also  is  very  true ;  but  it  does  not  enable  the  tiro,  or 
Indeed  any  reader,  to  discover  the  exact  sense,  which  Dr.  B, 
would  assign  to  gwwpU  in  the  passage  in  question.  It  must 
dither  mean  "  fetters  fastening  the  feet  together,  as  a  yoke 
connects  the  two  mules  in  a  car  ; "  or  it  may  even  signify,  u  ql 
pair  for  the  feet." 

Hut  let  us  attend  to  the  sage  observation  of  Homer  :—* 

'*  toprf  fi&v  woketvp  pv$u>v,  wpr]  $&  ical  virvov.9** 

'  We  will  not  dwell  at  any  greater  length  upon  this  small,  but 
valuable,  volume.  We  have  shown,  we  trust  sufficiently,  the 
Claims  it  possesses  to  the  thanks  of  the  literary  public;  while 
we  have  without  scruple  pointed  out  any  difference  of  opinion 
that  has  arisen,  in  the  course  of  our  observations,  between 
ourselves  and  Dr.  Blomfield ;  as  difference  of  opinion  there 
wurt  be  among  all  who  carefully  examine  a  very  extensive 
iubject. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  without  expressing  our 
hope,  that  this  very  learned  prelate  may  yet  find  leisure,  as 
well  as  inclination,  to  complete  that  which  he  has  more  than 
begun  well ;  and  that,  when  he  feels  himself  in  some  degree 
relieved  from  the  occupation,  incident  to  his  change  of  situa- 
tion and  the  accession  of  so  much  new  business,  he  may, 
amidst  the  graver  and  more  important  claims  of  theology, 
bestow  some  portion  of  his  time  upon  literature,  which, 
although  styled  profane*  is  nevertheless  essential  to  the  critical 


*  Qd,  A.  378. 
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and  accurate  knowledge  of  holy  writ.  Thus  will  he  follow 
the  example  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Bishop  Pearson* 
as  well  as  that  of  Archbishop  Potter  ;  each  of  whom  occasion- 
ally refreshed  himself  from  diocesan  duties  and  theological 
inquiries,  by  restoring  the  expressions  and  illustrating  the 
sentiments  of  heathen  poets. 


Art.  V. — Tales  of  the  Crusaders.   By  the  Author  of €t  Waver- 

ley,"  &c,  4  vols.  12mo.  Edinburgh, 


To  do  justice  to  the  works  which  continue  to  swell  tW 
Waverley  series  to  the  size  of  a  moderate  encyclopaedia  of 
human  life  and  manners,  is  in  general  only  to  vary  the 
language  of  panegyric ;  a  task  fatiguing  to  the  patience  of 
those  who  dislike  the  imputed  politics  of  the  author,  and 
whose  gentle  readers  require  the  stimulus  of  a  snarl  as  an 
anti-soporific.  As,  however,  for  our  own  parts  we  are  inclined 
to  prefer  truth  to  novelty,  and  not  in  the  habit  of  catering 
for  the  splenetic,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  ranking  the  tales 
before  us  on  the  footing  of  our  old  favourites,  Ivanhoe  and 
Quentin  Durward.  With  the  exception  of  Goethe,  whose 
vivid  and  original  portrait  of  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  we 
suspect  him  to  have  studied  minutely,  our  nameless  author  is 
perhaps  the  only,  modern  writer  who  has  departed  from  the 
established  Amadis  model,  and  given  us  the  stout  old  barons 
and  champions  of  the  dark  ages  "  in  living  lith  and  limb," 
and  with  the  body  and  savour  of  reality,  instead  of  such 
elegant  carpet-knights  as  might  be  shadowed  out  by  the  pencil 
of  Westall,  or  Angelica  Kauffman.  Instead  of  the  set  and 
courtly  phrase  of  tilt  and  banquet,  he  puts  into  their  mouths 
the  business-like  language  of  real  working-day  life,  reflecting 
faithfully  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  mirth  and  moodiness/ the 
piques  and  prejudices  which  flesh  is  heir  to ;  and  tinctured 
with  just  sufficient  of  knightly  roughness  to  give  an  easy  and 
natural  effect  to  the  noble  sentiments  which  it  so  often  ex- 
presses. Confident  that  they  bear  the  true  stamp  of  gentle 
blood,  he  does  not  fear  to  strip  his  favourite  characters  of  the 
mere  gaudy  trappings  of  chivalry,  to  subject  them  to  the 
vulgar  wants  of  ordinary  life,  or  even  upon  occasion  to  com- 
mit the  unheard-of  solecism  of  making  them  thick-set  and 
bandy-legged.     In  short,  to  use  hfe  own  words,  his  knights 
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'*.wpar  their  linked  hauberks  with  as  much  ease  as  if  the 
mashes  had  been  formed  of  cobwebs." 

We  certainly  concur  with  the  sentiments  of  the  author 
himself,  as  hinted  in  his  preface,  in  giving  the  preference  to 
the  Talisman  upon  the  whole.  It  is  true  that  the  interest  of 
the  Betrothed  commences  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  story, 
and  is  kept  up  to  the  last  by  a  succession  of  noble  and  touch- 
ing incidents.  That,  however,  of  the  Talisman  is  more  intense 
and  uninterrupted  when  it  once  begins,  and  its  crisis  more 
startling,  nor  do  we  recur  to  the  Betrothed  with  the  same  lively 
zest,  to  discover  fresh  beauties  of  plot  and  character.  Although 
too  every  means  be  taken  to  render  the  final  event  of  the 
Betrothed  uncertain  to  the  last,  yet  we  can  foresee  pretty  well 
the  general  train  of  occurrences  by  which  either  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  the  lovers  is  to  be  brought  about :  while  in  the 
Talisman  our  curiosity  is  kept  more  perplexingly  on  the  alert. 
We  are  besides  disappointed  to  find  the  Crusade  itself  treated 
as  an  object  merely  secondary,  in  a  tale  which  we  had  expected 
to  find  replete  with  that  never-wearying  theme,  and  its  accom- 
paniments of  battles,  shipwrecks,  witchcraft,  "  antres  vast  and 
deserts  idle,  "  Paynims  and  Paladins  of  all  tribes  and  nations, 
perchance  even  Huns  and  Troglodytes ;  in  short,  to  have  our 
imaginations  launched  into  the  boundless  field  of  the  east, 
under  the  auspices  of  our  modern  Ariosto :  and  we  turn  there- 
fore to  the  second  tale  with  more  pleasure,  as  fulfilling  more 
exactly  the  pledge  implied  in  the  title  of  the  work. 

Of  these  causes  of  inferiority  as  affecting  the  Betrothed, 
the  author  is  obviously  aware,  and  has  therefore  neglected  no 
means  of  awakening  and  refreshing  that  interest  which 
depends  upon  suspense.  Hence  the  evil  omens  and  prognostics 
which  are  studiously  multiplied  from  the  first,  as  in  the  Bride 
of  Lammermoor ;  the  accidental  stain  of  Damian's  blood,  the 
gurse  of  Er  men  garde,  and  the  episode  of  Randal  and  Cad- 
wallon,  who  seem  introduced  chiefly  to  create  an  alarm  and 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  Constable,  just  when  the  reader  is 
puzzled  how  to  dispose  of  his  claims.  A  ghost  also  is  brought 
in  to  threaten  and  predict,  if  indeed  the  apparition  of  Vanda 
is  intended  for  any  thing  but  a  nightmare,  occasioned  by  for- 
mer impressions  and  the  recent  repletion  of  the  Baldingham 
supper.  (Damian,  we  are  assured  by  the  Wardour  MSS., 
always  spoke  of  it  as  the  gorge  in  the  Saxon  wolf  brach's 
kennel.)  Nor  is  the  destiny  of  the  parties  finally  settled  till 
the  prison  scene,  which,  full  of  interest  as  it  is,  <  we  think 
somewhat  too  long,  and  far  inferior  in  original  conception  to 
the  ordeal  which  Sir  Kenneth  encounters  in  vol,  iv.  p,  257. 
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Tfle  character  of  "  grim  old  Hugh  "  is  one  of  thote  which 
improve  on  acquaintance*  and  which  the  author  is  Conscious 
of  describing  well ;  rough  and  austere>  like  strong  bodied 
wine,  but  possessing  spirit,  flavour,  and  generous  qualities 
if  hich  are  developed  by  the  mellowing  test  of  time  :— 

"  Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  a  short  turn  before  the  stone  monument,  en* 
deavouring  to  conquer  the  deep  emotion  which  he  felt.  '  I  forgive  her/ 
he  said.  *  Forgive,  did  I  say  ?— Alas !  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  She 
used  but  the  right  I  left  in  her  hand — yes — our  date  of  engagement  was 
out — she  had  heard  of  my  losses — my  defeats — the  destruction  of  my 
hopes — the  expenditure  of  my  wealth ;  and  has  taken  the  first  opportu- 
nity which  strict  law  afforded,  to  break  off  her  engagement  with  one 
bankrupt  in  fortune  and  fame.  Many  a  maiden  would  have  done,— 
perhaps  in  prudence  should  have  done, — this  ; — but  that  Woman's  name 
should  not  have  been  Eveline  Berenger.' 

"  He  leaned  on  his  esquire's  arm,  and  for  an  instant  laid  his  head  oft 
his  shoulder  with  a  depth  of  emotion  which  Guarine  had  never  befbte 
seen  him  betray,  and  which,  in  awkward  kindness,  he  could  only  attempt 
to  console  by  bidding  his  master  *  be  of  good  courage* — he  had  lost  btif 
a  woman/ 

" '  This  is  no  selfish  emotion,  Philip/  said  the  Constable*  resxmHftf 
self-command.  '  I  grieve  less  that  she  has  left  me,  than  that  the  nil 
misjudged  me— that  she  has  treated  me  as  the  pawnbroker  does  his 
wretched  creditor,  who  arrests  the  pledge  as  the  very  moment  elapses 
within  which  it  might  have  been  relieved.  Did  she  then  think  that  I  if| 
my  turn  would  have  been  a  creditor  so  rigid  ? — that  I,  who,  since  I  knew, 
her,  scarce  deemed  myself  worthy  of  her  when  I  had  wealth  and  fame, 
should  insist  on  her  sharing  my  diminished  and  degraded  fortunes?  How 
little  she  ever  knew  me,  or  how  selfish  must  she  have  supposed  my  mis- 
fortunes to  have  made  me !  But  be  it  so— she  is  gone,  and  may  she  be 
happy.  The  thought  that  she  disturbed  me  shall  pass  from  my  mind ; 
and  I  will  think  she  has  done  that  which  I  myself,  as  her  best  friend, 
must  in  honour  have  advised.' 

"  So  saying,  his  countenance,  to  the  surprise  of  his  attendants,  re* 
sumed  its  usual  firm  composure."-— p.  259-6*0. 

"  The  minstrel  was  so  much  astonished  at  this  change  of  deportment* 
from  the  sensitive  acuteness  of  agony  which  attended  the  beginning  of 
his  narrative,  that  he  stepped  back  two  paces,  and  gazing  on  the  Constable 
with  wonder,  mixed  with  admiration,  exclaimed,  *  We  have  heard  of 
martyrs  in  Palestine,  but  this  exceeds  them.' 

"  '  Wonder  not  so  much,  good  friend,'  said  the  Constable,  patiently ; 
1  it  is  the  first  blow  of  the  lance  or  mace  which  pierces  or  stuns— those 
which  follow  are  little  felt.' 

"  «  Think,  my  lord,'  said  Vidal,  '  all  is  lost — love,  dominion,  high* 
office,  and  bright  fame—so  late  a  chief  among  nobles— -now  A  poof 
palmer/ 
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"  '  Wouldst  thou  make  sport  with  my  misery?'  said  Hugo,  sternly  $ 
1  but  even  that  comes  of  course  behind  my  back,  and  why  should  it  not 
be  endured  when  said  to  my  face  ?  Know,  then,  minstrel,  and  put  it 
}n  song,  if  you  list,  that  Hugo  de  Lacy,  having  lost  all  he  carried  to 
Palestine,  and  all  which  he  left  at  home,  is  still  lord  of  his  own  mind  ; 
and  adversity  can  no  more  shake  him,  than  the  breeze  which  strips  the 
oak  of  its  leaves  can  tear  up  the  trunk  by  the  roots." ' 

To  use  the  words  of  his  favourite  Wilkin  Flammock,  he  is 
"  of  a  generation  that  will  not  shrink  in  the  washing." 

Honest  Flammock  himself,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  com- 
pared to  his  native  schwartz-bier,  excellent  for  every  ordinary 
Use,  and  possessing  in  his  own  gross  and  muddy  fashion,  the 

Snial  good  qualities  of  more  refined  liquor.  His  probity  is 
vincible,  his  affections  kindly,  his  homespun  acuteness  more 
than  a  match  for  finer  intellects,  and  his  courage  and  presence 
tf  mind  as  ready  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  as  that  of 
tile  "  brave  Crillon  :"  but  all  after  a  manner  of  his  own,  and 
totally  abstracted  from  those  notions  of  honour  and  delicacy, 
for  which  he  entertains  a  sovereign  contempt.  Even  his 
benevolence,  which  is  genuine,  is  qualified  by  the  following 
downright  Dutch  sorites,  which  would  be  worth  its  weight  in 
gold  in  the  eyes  of  Mai  thus : — 

**  Foreign  expeditions  and  profligate  habits  have  made  many  poor ; 
rfod  he  that  is  poor  will  murder  his  father  for  money.  I  hate  poor 
people4;  and  I  would  the  devil  had  every  man  who  cannot  keep  himself 
by  the  work  of  his  own  hand  !" 

The  lovers  are  tolerably  well  rescued  from  the  influence  of 
that  dulness  which  is  usually  attendant  on  the  predicament 
of  love;  indeed  we  could  even  have  borne  a  little  more  of  it 
towards  the  conclusion,  where  it  would  not  have  been  mis* 
placed.  Too  much,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  pure  and 
lofty  principles  on  which  they  were  made  to  act,  and  which 
it  is  this  writer's  delight  to  exemplify,  both  in  his  romantic 
and  more  familiar  works.  It  is  hardly  possible,  indeed,  to 
draw  other  than  a  favourable  augury  from  the  first  appearance 
of  Damian  upon  the  scene,  which  after  all  the  elaborate  de- 
scriptions we  have  read  of  the  persons  of  heroes,  has  nothing 
trite  in  it: — 

"  They  found  him  just  alighted  from  the  raven-coloured  horse,  which 
was  slightly  flecked  with  blood  as  well  as  foam,  and  still  panted  with 
die  exertions  of  the  evening  ;  though,  answering  to  the  caressing  hand  of 
his  yotithful  rider,  he  arched  his  neck,  shook  his  steel  caparison,  and' 
snorted  to  announce  his  unabated  mettle  and  unwearied  love  of  combat 
The  young  man's  eagle  look  bore  the  same  token  of  unabated  vigour. 
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mingled  with  the  signs  of  recent  exertion.  His  helmet  hanging  at  his 
saddle-how,  showed  a  gallant  countenance,  coloured  highly,  but  not 
inflamed,  which  looked  out  from  a  rich  profusion  of  short  chestnut  curls; 
and  although  his  armour  was  of  a  massive  and  simple  form,  he  moved 
under  it  with  such  elasticity  and  ease,  that  it  seemed  a  graceful  attire> 
not  a  burthen  or  incumbrance.  A  furred  mantle  had  not  sat  on  him 
with  more  easy  grace  than  the  heavy  hauberk  which  complied  with 
every  gesture  of  his  noble  form.  Yet  his  countenance  was  so  juvenile, 
that  only  the  down  on  the  upper  lip  announced  decisively  the  approach 
to  manhood.  The  females,  who  thronged  into  the  court  to  see  the  first 
envoy  of  their  deliverers,  could  not  forbear  mixing  praises  of  his  beauty 
with  blessings  on  his  valour ;  and  one  comely  middle-aged  dame,  in 
particular,  distinguished  by  the  tightness  with  which  her  scarlet  hose  sat 
on  a  well-shaped  leg  and  ancle,  and  by  the  cleanness  of  her  coif,  pressed 
close  up  to  the  young  squire,  and,  more  forward  than  the  rest,  doubled 
the  crimson  hue  of  his  cheek,  by  crying  aloud,  that  Our  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Dolou reuse  had  sent  them  news  of  their  redemption  by  an  angel 
from  the  sanctuary  ; — a  speech  which,  although  Father  Aldrovand  shook 
his  head,  was  received  by  her  companions  with  such  general  acclama- 
tion, as  greatly  embarrassed  the  young  man's  modesty." 

Of  Eveline  more  hereafter.  From  her  natural  and  spirited 
little  handmaid  Rose,  less  is  required,  and  fewer  traits  there* 
fore  serve  to  compose  the  character.  In  our  eyes  she  is  a 
delightful  personage;  but  whether  the  gentle  Amelot  main- 
tained in  subsequent  life  the  needful  authority  over  a  wife 
somewhat  his  senior,  whose  propensity  to  govern  had  per- 
plexed his  liege  lady  at  so  early  a  period,  (i.  224.)  the. 
Wardour  MSS.  saith  not. 

We  must  confess  to  the    same  dislike   of   buxom  dame 
Gillian  the  tire-woman,  which  poor  Rose  betrays ;  indeed  the 
former   abuses   rather  too  broadly  the  privilege  of  tongue 
granted  to  the  wife  of  Bath,  and  ladies  of  her  school ;  but  aa 
it  appears  that  Eveline  finally  restored  her  to  favour  for  the 
sake  of  honest  Raoul  her  spouse,   (who  with  Mahound  his 
horse,    somewhat  resembles  crusty  Christy  and  Pepper  in 
Bracebridge  Hall,)  it  is  not  for  us  to  impeach  the  fair  Cash 
tellane's  choice.     The  warm-hearted  Father    Aldrovand  is 
worthy  of  a  far  kinder  feeling,  though  in  truth  the  education 
which  has  taught  him  to  use  the  "  trebuchet  and  quarrd" 
with  such  dexterity,  has  rendered  him  somewhat  of  a  better- 
conditioned  Friar  Tuck. 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  like  or  not  the  episode  of  the 
disguised  Cadwallon,  which  can  only  be  called  for  by  reasons' 
already  alluded  to.  The  death  of  Gwenwyn  certainly  needed, 
tfo  revenge,    lake  the  white  dragon  his  symbol,  and  all  otfce$ 
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dragons,  white,  red,  and  green,  down  to  the  dragon  of  W&ntley, 
his  business  was  to  be  slain  in  due  course,  and  duly  slain  he 
is,  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  strength  of  the  Con- 
stable's arm  and  lance.  The  night-march  which  precedes  this 
event,  is  in  the  following  passage  strikingly  brought  home  to 
the  ear  and  imagination  of  the  reader  : — 

"  At  length  Rose  suddenly  felt  her  young  mistress  shiver  in  her  em- 
brace, and  that  Eveline's  hand  grasped  her  own  arm  rigidly  as  she  whis- 
pered, *  Do  you  hear  nothing  ?' 

"  i  No — nothing  but  the  hooting  of  the  owl,*  answered  Rose  timo- 
rously. 

"  *  I  heard  a  distant  sound/  said  Eveline, — •  I  thought  I  heard  it- 
hark,  it  comes  again— Look  from  the  battlements,  Rose,  while  I  awaken 
the  priest  and  thy  father.' 

"  *  Dearest  lady,'  said  Rose,  *  I  dare  not — What  can  this  sound  be 
that  is  heard  by  one  only? — You  are  deceived  by  the  rush  of  the  river/ 

"  *  I  would  not  alarm  the  castle  unnecessarily/  said  Eveline,  pausing, 
*  or  even  break  your  father's  needful  slumbers,  by  a  fancy  of  mine — But 
hark — hark  ! — 1  hear  it  again — distinct  amidst  the  intermitting  sound  of 
the  rushing  water — a  low  tremulous  sound,  mingled  with  a  tinkling  like 
smiths  or  armourers  at  work  upon  their  anvils.' 

"  Rose  had  by  this  time  sprung  up  on  the  banquette,  and  flinging  back 
her  rich  tresses  of  fair  hair,  had  applied  her  hand  behind  her  ear  to  col- 
lect the  distant  sound.  '  I  hear  it/  she  cried,  *  and  it  increases — Awake 
them,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and  without  a  moment's  delay  !' 

"  Eveline  accordingly  stirred  the  sleepers  with  the  reversed  end  of  the 
lance,  and  as  they  started  to  their  feet  in  haste,  she  whispered,  in  a  hasty 
but  cautious  voice,  '  To  arms — the  Welch  are  upon  us  1' 

"  *  What — where  ?'  said  Wilkin  Flammock, — *  where  be  they  ?' 

"  *  Listen  and  you  will  hear  them  arming/  she  replied. 

u  '  The  noise  is  but  in  thine  own  fancy,  lady/  said  the  Fleming, 
whose  organs  were  of  the  same  heavy  character  with  his  form  and  his 
disposition.  *  I  would  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep  at  all,  since  I  was  to  be 
awakened  so  soon/ 

"  '  Nay,  but  listen,  good  Flammock— the  sound  of  armour  comes 
from  the  north-east.' 

il  *  The  Welch  lie  not  in  that  quarter,  lady/  said  Wilkin,  *  andr 
besides,  they  wear  no  armour.' 

4<  1 1  hear  it,  I  hear  it !'  said  Father  Aldrovand,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing for  some  time.  '  All  praise  to  St.  Benedict !  Our  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  has  been  gracious  to  her  servants  as  ever !  It  is  the 
tramp  of  horse ;  it  is  the  clash  of  armour  ;  the  chivalry  of  the  Marches 
are  coming  to  our  relief.  .Kyrie  Eleison  !' 

"  *  I  hear  something  too/  said  Flammock,  '  something  like  the  hollow 
sound  of  the  great  sea,  when  it  burst  into  my  neighbour  Klinkerman's 
warehouse,  and  rolled  his  pots  and  pans  against  each  other.     But  it  were 
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an  evil  mistake,  father,  to  take  foes  for  friends ;  we  were  best  rouse  the 
people.* 

"  '  Tush !'  said  the  priest,  '  talk  to  me  of  pots  and  kettles  ?  Was  I 
squire  of  the  body  to  Count  Stephen  Mauleverer  for  twenty  yean,  and 
do  I  not  know  the  tramp  of  a  war-horse,  or  the  clash  of  a  mail-coat? 
But  call  the  men  to  the  walls  at  any  rate,  and  have  me  the  best  drawn 
up  in  the  base-court ;  we  may  help  them  by  a  sally.'  " 

This  is  fully  equal  in  its  way  to  any  thing  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Talisman.  To  the  latter  tale,  however,  every 
one  must  give  the  preference,  as  more  skilfully  adjusted  in 
point  of  plot,  and  abounding  more  in  character,  action,  and 
electrifying  stage  effect.  It  derives  an  additional  interest  alio 
from  names  familiar  to  our  early  associations,  but  existing  in 
a  sort  of  dim  and  shadowy  outline  whose  details  we  can  trait 
the  author's  black-letter  lore  to  fill  up  faithfully.  The  con- 
quests of  Saladin,  and  the  military  renown  which  he  acquired 
at  so  early  an  age,  are  the  least  extraordinary  features  in  a 
character  which  did  honour  to  the  faith  he  professed,  and 
deserved  a  better.  His  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  and  the 
solemn  acts  of  self  humiliation  and  universal  benevolence 
with  which  he  closed  his  life,  have  supplied  a  fine  historical 
foundation  for  a  character  such  as  is  here  described,  and 
which  we  the  more  admire  from  its  perfect  keeping  as  a 
Turkish  portrait.  The  Malek  Adhel  of  Madame  Cottin,  which 
has  delighted  us  all  in  our  younger  days,  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement  on  Rowe's  Bajazet,  and  other  Turks  of  the  old 
regulation  standard  ;  save  only  that  he  is  no  Turk  at  all,  bat 
a  preux  chevalier,  masquing  with  a  turban  and  scimitar. 
In  Saladin,  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiarities  arising  from 
creed  and  education  are  strongly  marked,  and  constantly 
present  when  not  broken  through  by  the  vigour  and  frankne* 
of  his  natural  character.  His  allusions  to  his  own  dignity  are 
words  of  course,  his  secret  contempt  for  the  mere  distinction! 
of  rank,  (vol,  iv.  pp.  6-353,)  perfectly  sincere ;  and  he  appears 
to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  playing  the  bon  compagnon  with 
a  manly  antagonist,  which  his  incognito  affords  him,  without 
departing  from  the  Eastern  reserve  which  is  thus  acutely  con- 
trasted with  the  manners  of  Kenneth  : — 

"  The  manners  of  the  Eastern  warrior  were  grave,  graceful,  and  de- 
corous ;  indicating,  however,  in  some  particulars,  the  habitual  restraint 
which  men  of  warm  and  choleric  tempers  often  set  as  a  guard  upon 
their  native  impetuosity  of  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of 
his  own  dignity,  which  seemed  to  impose  a  certain  formality  of  behaviour 
in  him  who  entertained  it. 
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"  This  haughty  feeling  of  superiority  was  perhaps  equally  entertained 
by  his  new  European  acquaintance,  but  the  effect  was  different ;  and  the 
same  feeling,  which  dictated  to  the  Christian  knight  a  bold,  blunt,  and 
somewhat  careless  bearing,  as  one  too  conscious  of  his  own  importance 
to  be  anxious  about  the  opinions  of  others,  appeared  to  prescribe  to  the 
Saracen  a  style  of  courtesy  more  studiously  and  formally  observant  of 
ceremony.  Both  were  courteous ;  but  the  courtesy  of  the  Christian 
seemed  to  flow  rather  from  a  good-humoured  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  others  ;  that  of  the  Moslem,  from  a  high  feeling  of  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  himself/' 

His  restraint  and  decorum  in  the  presence  of  the  royal 
ladies,  appear  to  arise  from  motives  somewhat  analogous,  and 
equally  in  character ;  and  perhaps  the  scanty  respect  with 
which  he  treats  their  moral  and  intellectual  natures  will  be 
somewhat  atoned  for  in  fair  eyes,  by  the  fervour  of  the  follow- 
ing expressions  :— 


it  t 


If  the  sight  I  saw  in  the  tent  of  King  Richard  escaped  thine  ob- 
servation, I  will  account  it  duller  than  the  edge  of  a  buffoon's  wooden 
falchion.  True,  thou  wert  under  sentence  of  death  at  the  time ;  but,  in 
my  case,  had  my  head  been  dropping  from  the  trunk,  the  last  strained 
glances  of  my  eyeballs  had  distinguished  with  delight  such  a  vision  of 
loveliness,  and  the  head  would  have  rolled  itself  towards  the  incompara- 
ble houris,  to  kiss  with  its  quivering  lips  the  hem  of  their  vestments. 
Yonder  royalty  of  England,  who  for  her  superior  loveliness  deserves  to 
be  Queen  of  the  universe ;  what  tenderness  in  her  blue  eye ;  what  lustre 
in  her  tresses  of  dishevelled  gold !  By  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  I  scarce 
think  that  the  houri  who  shall  present  to  me  the  diamond-cup  of  iin* 
mortality,  will  deserve  so  warm  a  caress  V  " 

It  may  be  noticed  too  that  the  Eastern  fire  of  Saladin  only 
breaks  put  on  just  occasions,  (pp.  78-188,  vol.  iv.)  and  that 
in  every  other  instance  his  self  command,  though  sharply  tried 
during  his  disguise,  is  exerted  in  a  manner  which  gives  rise 
to  much  of  powerful  description. 

In  the  portrait  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  which  is  made  to  corres- 
pond exactly  with  that  given  in  Ivanhoe,  we  recognise,  with 
pleasure,  a  character  more  familiar  with  our  recollections  and 
partialities  than  his  real  merits  warrant.  The  mere  "  lion- 
hearted  and  bull-necked"  qualities  of  this  monarch  would 
hardly  have  redeemed  his  character  as  a  son,  excepting  as 
combined  with  the  romantic  history  of  his  captivity,  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  death  bed,  and  those  frank  and  soldier-like 
traits,  which  compose  the  character  of  a  popular  leader  in 
Marmion ;— < 
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11  They  love  a  captain  to  obey, 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May ; 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free, 
Lover  of  wine,  and  minstrelsy : 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower, 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower : 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
s  From  India's  fires  to  Zembla'f  frost." 

The  above  sketch  is  enlarged  and  heightened  in  the  present 
tale  into  a  portraiture  of  a  restless,  fiery  being,  "  wholly  com- 
pounded of  humours ;"  proud  as  a  monarch,  prouder  as  a 
Norman  knight  and  guild-brother  of  the  joyous  science; 
equally  open-hearted  in  his  anger,  his  vanity,  and  his  sar- 
casms ;  Headstrong  enough  "  not  to  serve  God  if  the  devil 
bade  him ;"  as  prompt  to  forgive  and  make  reparation  as  to 
offend ;  and  "  winning  the  love  of  his  faithful  mastiffs  by 
being  ready  to  brawl,  wrestle,  or  revel  among  the  foremost 
of  them,  whenever  the  humour  seized  him." 

De  Vaux,  (or  De  Mutton,  for  we  like  him  better  as  a 
Saxon,)  is  still  a  rougher  diamond  than  Hugh  de  Lacy,  but  of 
an  equally  fine  water ;  and  pleases  us  the  more  from  the 
totally  unconscious  manner  in  which,  like  Moliere's  bourgeois 
speaking  prose,  he  does  the  very  thing  of  which  he  despairs. 
"  It  is  useless  to  expect  manners  from  a  mule,"  quoth  stout 
Tom  of  the  Gills,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  rough  instinct 
of  a  noble  nature  supplies  the  want  of  polish  in  more  genome 
essentials.     Hence,  while  he  puts  no  restraint  on  his  Muff 
independent  humour  in  the  presence  of  Sal  ad  in,  and  treats 
King,  Kaisar,  and  Grand  Master  with  equal  surliness  of  de- 
portment, he  racks  his  dull  brains  for  somewhat  consolatory 
to  the  pride  of  the  supposed  poor  knight,  (p.  170,  vol.  iii.) 
and  concludes  his  sweeping  gibe  against  his  royal  master,  and 
all  other  minstrels,  with  a  special  exceptfon  of  the  humble 
Blondel,  "  as  a  born  gentleman  of  high  acquirements/'    His 
faithful  and  fearless  attendance  on  the  unruly  patient  gives 
occasion  to  some  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in  the  tale  ;  and 
his  kindly  nature  breaks  out  very   characteristically  while 
soliciting  the  confidence  of  the  condemned  knight : — 

"  He  came  hastily  back  to  the  bundle  of  reeds  on  which  the  captive 
lay,  took  one  of  his  fettered  hands,  and  said,  with  as  much  softness  as 
his  rough  voice  was  capable  of  expressing,  *  Sir  Kenneth,  thou  art  yet 
young ;  thou  hast  a  father.  My  Ralph,  whom  I  left  training  his  liule 
galloway-nag  on  the  banks  of  the  lrthing,  may  one  day  be  thy  years; 
and,  but  for  last  night,  would  to  God  I  saw  his  youth  bear  such  promise 
as  thine.    Can  nothing  be  said  or  done  in  thy  behalf?9 
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"  '  Nothing/  was  the  melancholy  answer.  '  I  have  deserted  my 
charge;  the  banner  intrusted  to  me  is  lost.  When  the  headsman  and 
block  are  prepared,  the  head  and  trunk  are  ready/ 

"  '  Nay,  then,  God  have  mercy  V  said  De  Vaux ;  '  yet  would  I  rather 
than  my  best  horse  I  had  taken  that  watch  myself.  There  is  mystery 
in  it,  young  man,  as  a  plain  man  may  descry,  though  he  cannot  see 
through  it.  Cowardice  ?  pshaw  !  No  »  coward  ever  fought  as  I  have 
seen  thee  do.  Treachery,  I  cannot  think  traitors  die  in  their  treason 
so  calmly.  Thou  hast  been  trained  from  thy  post  by  some  deep  guile ; 
some  well-devised  stratagem :  the  cry  of  some  distressed  maiden  has 
caught  thine  ear,  or  the  laughful  look  of  some  merry  one  has  taken 
thine  eyes.  Never  blush  for  it,  wc  have  all  been  led  aside  by  such 
gear.  Come,  I  pray  thee,  make  a  clean  conscience  of  it  to  me,  instead 
of  the  priest.  Richard  is  merciful  when  his  mood  is  abated.  Hast  thou 
nothing  to  intrust  to  me  ?* 

"  The  unfortunate  knight  turned  his  face  from  the  kind  warrior,  and 
answered—4  Nothing.*  " 

In  the  character  of  Kenneth,  his  self-imposed  military 
obedience  is  well  contrasted  with  the  high  spirit  of  a  prince ; 
and  both  set  off  by  the  tinge  of  shrewd  Scots  canniness,  which 
is  required  to  preserve  his  incognito  successfully.  He  some- 
what reminds  us  of  Harry  Bertram,  in  the  fearless  frankness, 
and  backwardness  to  take  offence  slightly,  which  commonly 
attends  on  the  consciousness  of  mental  and  bodily  strength. 
His  liege  lady  Edith  we  prefer  to  Eveline  on  the  whole,*  not 
because  her  positive  merits  as  a  heroine  are  greater,  but 
because  they  are  brought  more  familiarly  under  our  notice. 
We  chiefly  behold  Eveline  as  at  a  distance,  doing,  her  devoir 
after  the  example  of  other  heroines, of  beleaguered  castles, 
and  fair  ghost-seers ;  while  in  Edith,  though  she  says  and 
does  less,  we  behold  the  gratitude  and  tenderness  of  the 
woman  overcoming  the  pride  of  the  Plantagenet,  and  bearing 
up  against  the  domestic  war  of  taunts  and  menaces  which 
assails  her ;  while,  as  in  the  following  animated  scene,  the 
energy  of  a  strong  mind  breaks  through  the  little  decorums 
imposed  by  rank  and  station : — 

"  *  Hasten  to  your  post,  valiant  knight ;  you  are  deceived  in  being 
trained  hither — ask  no  questions.1 

41  *  I  need  ask  none/  said  the  knight,  sinking  upon  one  knee,  with  the 
reverential  devotion  of  a  saint  at  the  altar,  and  bending  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  lest  his  looks  should  increase  the  lady's  embarrassment. 

"  *  Have  you  heard  all  ?'  said  Edith,  impatiently.  *  Gracious  saints; 
then  wherefore  wait  you  here,  when  each  minute  that  passes  is  loaded 
with  dishonour.'  i 

"  *  I  have  heard  that  I  am  dishonoured,  lady,  and  I  have  heard  it 
from  you.    What,  reck  I  how  soon  punishment  follows  ?   I  have  biit  one 
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petition  to  yon,  and  then  I  seek,  among  the  sabre*  of  the  infidels, 
whether  dishonour  may  not  be  washed  out  with  blood.9 

"  '  Do  not  so,  neither/  said  the  lady.  •  Be  wise ;  dally  not  here;  all 
may  yet  be  well,  if  you  will  but  use  despatch/ 

"  4 1  wait  but  for  your  forgiveness/  said  the  knight,  still  kneeling, 
€  for  my  presumption  in  believing  my  poor  services  could  have  been 
required  or  valued  by  you/ 

'  4i  •  I  do  forgive  you-— O,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive— I  have  been  the 
means  of  injuring  you— But  O,  begone— I  will  forgive— I  will  value 
you-*— that  is,  as  I  value  every  brave  crusader— if  you  will  but  begone/ 

"  '  Receive,  first,  this  precious  yet  fatal  pledge/  said  the  knight,  ten* 
dering  the  ring  to  Edith,  who  now  showed  gestures  of  impatience. 

•ft  *  Oh  no,  no/  she  said,  declining  to  receive  it.  '  Keep  it— keep  it 
as  a  mark  of  my  regard— my  regret,  I  would  say.  O  begone,  if  not  for 
your  own  sake,  for  mine/ 

"  Almost  recompensed  for  the  loss  even  of  honour,  which  her  voice 
had  denounced  to  him,  by  the  interest  which  she  seemed  to  testify  hi 
his  safety,  Sir  Kenneth  rose  from  his  knee,  and,  casting  a  momentary 
glance  on  Edith,  bowed  low  and  seemed  about  to  withdraw.  At  the 
same  instant,  that  maidenly  bashfulness,  which  the  energy  of  £dith*s 
feelings  had  till  then  triumphed  over,  became  conqueror  in  its  turn,  and 
she  hastened  from  the  apartment,  extinguishing  her  lamp  as  she  went, 
and  leaving,  in  Sir  Kenneth's  thoughts,  both  mental  and  natural  gloom 
behind  her/  M 

Much  as  we  approve  of  the  Homeric  diversity  of  character 
with  which  the  back  ground  is  filled  up  by  princes  and  war- 
riors, their  attendants  abuse  rather  too  far  their  privilege  of 
dull  foolery ;  excepting  indeed,  which  is  very  probable,  the 
wits  of  Jonas  and  the  sprucb-sprecher  are  purposely  blunted 
down  to  the  Austrian  court-standard.— Nor  can  we  see  much 
necessity  for  such  coups  de  theatre  as  the  assassination  of 
Conrad,  (who  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,)  or  the  prompt  decapitation  of  the  Templar* 
After  this  latter  circumstance,  it  is  less  perhaps  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Richard  grew  riotous  at  the  smell  of  blood,  and 
so  modestly  proposed  to  his  munificent  host  the  friendly 
amusement  of  having  his  brains  knocked  out. 

The  romance  of  Thomas  a'Kent  is  somewhat  improved  from 
the  old  fablian  of  "  The  Three  Knights  and  the  Smock,91  though 
the  whole  is  not  worth  one  magic  line  of  "  County  Gay/'  In 
most  respects,  however,  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  chi- 
valrous vein  of  Quentin  Durward  is  fresh  and  unexhausted ; 
and  inclined  to  hope,  that  leaving  the  Lady  Penelopes  and 
Sir  Bingos  to  the  inferior  pens  of  the  mob  of  "  young  men 
about  town/'  the  author  of  Waverley  will  continue  to  ex- 
ercise on  the  chiefs  and  heroes  of  old,  the  fabled  power  of 
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the  eastern  dervise,  who  could  throw  his  spirit  into  dead 
bones,  and  speak  from  their  mouths  the  language  which  they 
ittered  when  living. 


tLSLT.  VL— An  Essay  on  Dr.  Young s  and  M.  Champ oUiorCs 
Phonetic  System  of  Hieroglyphics,  with  some  Additional  Dis- 
coveries, by  which  it  may  be  applied  to  decipher  the  Names 
of  the  Anaent  Kings  of  Egypt.  By  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Longman  and  Co.  1825. 

Although  many  important  discoveries  have  been  effected 
by  means  of  the.  system  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  we  fear 
that  much  remains  to  the  developement  of  the  whole  plan,  and 
that  many  symbols,  like  the  cuneiform  characters  of  the  Gabr 
and  Chaldee,  will  defy  the  utmost  ingenuity,  and  most  acute 
researches  of  inquirers  into  these  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Horapollo,  indeed,  led  the  way ;  yet,  we  cannot  wholly  rely 
upon  his  declarations;  for  his  writings  merely  exhibit  the 
original  idea  communicated  by  the  symbols,  without  any  re- 
ference to  their  phonetic  powers.  If,  from  his  works,  we  pass 
to  those  of  Kircher,  a  labyrinth  of  fanciful  theories  and  strain- 
ed etymologies  is  presented  to  us,  to  which  neither  history  nor 
philology  extends  any  clue ;  and  even  after  an  examination 
of  Jablonski  and  more  accurate  authors,  notwithstanding  their 
acknowledged  illustrations  of  obscure  facts,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  conclude,  that  the  hieroglyphics  are  covered  with  a  veil, 
like  that  of  Isis,  which  no  mortal,  in  these  latter  times,  has 
been  able  entirely  to  raise. 

But,  since  our  acquaintance  with  the  Rosetta  stone,  a  new 
light  has  been  darted  upon  this  perplexed  subject ;  and  the 
researches  of  Young  and  Champollion  have  holden  the  torch 
to  future  explorers  of  ^Egyptian  antiquities.  They  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  disclosures  of  Horapollo  and  Jamblichus, 
and  shown,  by  indisputable  documents,  that  these  mystical 
envelopements  of  ancient  wisdom  are  also  phonetic ;  from 
whence  we  ascertain  the  curious  fact,  that  there  were  hiero- 
glyphics which  were  phonetic,  and  hieroglyphics,  properly  so 
called,  which  expressed  the  names  and  offices  of  deities  with- 
out any  alphabetical  arrangement ;  and  these  (although  they 
may  have  been  distinct  at  first,)  were  interblended  in  the  in- 
tariptions  of  the  Hierophants ;  but  which  description  of  them 
was  originally  adopted  on  the  stones  and  pillars  of  the  earlier 
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ages,  we  can  never  with  accuracy  find  out.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  the  Babylonian  bricks  and  the  Chehel  Minar,  which 
essentially  differ  from  each  other,  prove,  that  the  secret  cha- 
racters in  which  the  sacred  legends  and  deeds  of  heroes  were 
veiled  were  alphabetical ;  and  possibly,  we  shall  not  err  in 
comparing  them  to  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics;  for  we  not 
only  discern  figures  of  Gods,  and  representations  of  illustrious 
men,  but  alphabetical  characters;  whether  cuneiform,  as  in 
Babylon  and  Persia;  or  Sassanian,  as  in  the  latter  alone, 
describing  their  history  and  adventures.  The  Chinese  charac- 
ters, also,  attest  a  similar  practice,  although  they  be  different 
in  their  application:  here,  an  immense  combination  of  pri- 
mitives appears,  emblematical,  not  of  words  but  of  ideas,  and 
intelligible  by  men  of  various  languages,  to  whom  the  secret 
of  deciphering  them  is  known ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the 
picture-writing  of  the  American  Indians,  we  shall  perceive  a 
somewhat  similar  system  of  unlimited  extension  prevailing  in 
different  countries ;  and,  in  each,  adapted  to  national  pecu- 
liarity. 

Few  things,  therefore,  are  more  desirable,  than  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  enchorial 
characters ;  from  them  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  place 
may  be  elucidated,  the  language  may  be  restored  to  a  great 
extent,  and  some  insight  may  be  afforded  into  the  sacred 
tongue.  From  thence  may  be  decided  the  great  question, 
whether  any  analogy  subsisted  between  the  Upa  SmXe/cro*  of 
JEgypt,  Babylon,  India,  and  Persia ;  since,  from  the  similar 
roots  existing  between  these  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Coptic 
and  Sahidic  on  the  other,  the  extraordinary  dissimilarity  of 
grammar,  in  the  latter,  prevents  us  from  arguing  to  a  certain 
conclusion  ;  but,  if  such  a  tongue  existed,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  and  if  traces  of  one  not  entirely  reducible 
to  Coptic  grammar,  but  analogous  to  the  Zend,  and  the  sur- 
viving sacred  language  of  the  Indians,  could  be  discovered, 
immense  difficulties,  which  now  oppose  themselves  to  a  criti- 
cal inquiry  into  the  respective  mythologies,  would  be  radically 
removed. 

The  essay  which  we  are  now  passing  under  review,  has  ad- 
vanced one  important  step  in  investigations  of  this  nature. 
Whilst  Mr.  Salt  justly  assigns  the  first  idea  of  the  phonetic 
powers  to  Dr.  Young,  he  awards  the  credit  due  to  the  labours 
of  his  rival  Champollion.  To  the  names  which  have  been 
already  explained,  he  adds,  in  plate  I.,  those  of  Arsinoe,  and 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander;  and  in  that  of  Berenice,  cor- 
rects Dr.  Young's  and  Champollion's  error  respecting    the 
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goose  of  the  Nile,  which,  as  in  the  name  of  Cleopatra,  evident- 
ly appears  to  have  been  "  an  hawk,  or  a  crow,  or  eagle?  The 
latter  writfer  is  proved,  by  his  own  phonetic  alphabet,  to  be 
decidedly  wrong ;  since  he  makes  the  goose  representative  both 
of  A  and  2,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  without  in- 
ducing an  inextricable  confusion  in  the  whole  system.  The 
specimens  of  the  name  of  Arsinoe,  from  Gau  Kibeer,  Edfou, 
and  Dakke,  exhibit  most  complete  illustrations  of  the  charac- 
ters hitherto  discovered.  Here  we  notice  symbols  united  with 
the  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  the  figure  of'  Isis  as  ordinarily 
sculptured,  indicating  the  goddess,  the  egg  and  the  half-circle 
denoting  her  sex.  The  name  of  Philip,  changed  into  Greek 
characters,  will  show  the  singular  order  in  which  the  letters 
were  often  placed : — 


But  here  we  must  notice  an  omission  in  Mr.  Salt's  alphabet, 
which  assigns  to  the  O  the  hieroglyphic  (O,  but  not  its  inverted 
form  G),  which  actually  occurs  in  this  name.  This  mpde  of 
arranging  the  letters  has  some  faint  parallel  in  the  modern  as 
well  as  ancient  coins  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians. 

In  plate  II.  the  names  of  Nero,  Commodus,  Adrian,  Anto- 
ninus, "  and  one  which  appears  to  be  Marcus  Verus  Antonine 
Sebastos  Autokrator  Caesar,  forming  the  ornaments  of  a  cor- 
nice in  the  interior  of  a  small  propylon,  on  the  west  of  the 
island  of  Philse,"  were  observed  in  these  symbolical  charac- 
ters. From  hence,  Mr.  Salt  digresses  into  a  statement  of  hia 
reasons  for  believing  the  correctness  of  the  phonetic  system, 
into  which  we  shall  not  follow  him,  being  convinced  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Hosetta  stone,  independently  of  his  own  re- 
searches, that  it  may  be  most  perfectly  substantiated ;  and 
contenting  ourselves  with  citing,  from  p.  17,  a  valuable  criti- 
cism, in  which  he  has  felicitously  indulged:— 
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"  I  may  here  premise,  that  it  is  of  great  consequence  towards  decipher- 
ing the  names  of  the  old  Egyptian  kings,  to  which  subject  I  shall  now 
proceed,  to  observe,  that  in  almost  all  the  examples  that  have  come  be- 
fore me  where  the  Emperors,  and,  in  frequent  instances,  where  the  Pto- 
lemies are  designated,  the  name  of  the  king  is  found  in  the  second  ring, 
the  first  ordinarily  containing  their  mystic  or  other  titles,  notwithstanding 
that  the  wasp  and  plant  are  placed  before  the  first  ring,  and  the  goose  of 
the  Nile  and  globe  before  the  last.     This  makes  it  almost  impossible, 
that  the  two  latter  signs  should  represent  *  son  of,9  as  so  generally  sup- 
posed, on  Dr.  Young's  authority,  as  it  would  render  the  reading  in  most 
cases  absolute  nonsense ;  of  which  I  may  cite  as  instances,  the  rings 
where  Alexander  is  named  at  Karnak,  those  containing  the  titles  and 
name  of  Philip,  those  containing  the  titles  and  name  of  Cleopatra  at 
Coos,  and  elsewhere,  omitting  innumerable  other  examples  that  stand  in 
the  same  predicament     It  struck  me  indeed  some  years  ago,  that  the 
goose  and  globe,  the  former  of  which,  on  Horus  Apollo's  authority, 
ought  to  represent (  son/  might  rather  be  distinct  signs,  and,  as  we  have 
good  reason  to  think  that  the  circle  represents  '  Re,'  or  the  Sun,  that  the 
two  together  might  admit  of  the  interpretation,  4  Son  of  the  Sun ;'  and 
the  circumstance  of  this  very  title,  *  6  Y«o*  H\/ov,'  being,  in  fact,  placed 
justin  the  corresponding  position  before  the  name  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Ro- 
setta  inscription,  gives  almost  a  certainty  to  my  conjecture.     This  con- 
jecture is  confirmed  also  by  my  having  been  able  to  trace  the  word  '  son' 
as  designated  by  the  goose  and  a  single  numeral,  or  oblong  square,  de- 
noting masculine,  as  in  many  instances  at  Dakke,  at  the  little  temple  of 
Isis  Thebes,  on  a  fragment  of  a  statue  in  my  possession,  and  at  Eleithias, 
where  I  first  clearly  ascertained  the  point,  as  also  that  *  daughter'  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  goose  and  a  half-Circle  (the  round  uppermost),  and  like- 
wise at  Elephantina  and  other  places." 

These  remarks  are  corroborated  by  a  subsequent  discovery 
at  Philae ;  and  no  doubt  of  their  correctness  can  arise  in  the 
minds  of  persons  versed  in  eastern  titles:  that  of  "  Son  of 
Osiris,  Re,  or  the  Sun,1'  was  of  the  most  common  occurrence, 
and  had  its  counterpart  in  various  other  countries.  The  By- 
zantine historians  have  preserved  instances  which  are  com- 
pletely analogous.  The  erasures,  which  have  been  found  to 
occur  in  the  second  ring  of  inscriptions,  "  where  the  name  of 
the  founder  has  been  displaced  by  that  of  a  Ptolemy,  while  the 
titles  in  the  first  ring  have  been  preserved,  as  suiting  equally 
well,  no  doubt,  a  Ptolemy  or  a  Pharaoh,"  were  t€  noticed  by 
Mr.  Banks,  in  the  temple  of  Luxor,  and  since  detected  by  him 
in  many  other  instances  of  the  studied  and  systematic  erasure 
of  some  one  particular  character,  wherever  it  shall  have  oc- 
curred as  the  component  part  of  a  particular  name."  The 
singularity  of  this  fact  consists  in  the  circumstance  of  most 
examples  of  this  erasure  being  found  to  have  occurred  in  the 
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same  name  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Banks  at  Luxor,  and 
this  name  Mr.  Salt  imagines  to  be  Amenoph.  We  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  cause  of  the  erasure,  suggested  in  the 
notes ;  nor  can  we  imagine,  that  if  there  had  been  some  ori- 
ginal error  in  the  orthography,  it  would  have  been  so  universal. 
However  unauthorized  our  conjecture  may  be,  we  should 
rather  suspect  it  to  have  been  some  prefix  or  title,  that  gave 
umbrage  to  some  subsequently  reigning  power;  which,  if 
true,  would  satisfactorily  account  for  its  universal  erasure. 

Dr.  Murray,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Salt,  has  observed,  that  as  the 
names  of  the  ^Egyptian  kings  were  derived  from  those  of  the 
iEgyptian  deities,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  signs  and  figures 
by  which  they  were  represented,  since  we  have  seen  that  the 
images  of  the  Gods  are  admixed  with  the  hieroglyphics.  Sub- 
mitting Dr.  Murray's  remarks  to  actual  proof,  Mr.  Salt  was 
enabled  considerably  to  extend  our  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  phonetic  cha- 
racters were  in  use,  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Psammitichus. 
Probably  they  were  far  anterior  to  this  epoch,  and  varied,  if 
at  all,  but  for  a  short  period,  in  antiquity,  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  symbolic  system.  That  abundantly  more  yet  re- 
mains to  be  elicited,  we  argue  from  their  exclusive  accommo- 
dation to  the  Greek  alphabet,  whereas  even  the  modern  Coptic 
contains  some  characters  unknown  to  it;  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful, if  the  Greek  letters  perfectly  answered  to  all  the  sounds 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian.  The  language  of  the  country,  before 
the  Ptolemies,  could  have  had  little  or  no  similarity  to  the 
Greek,  as  we  are  certified  by  the  Coptic  grammar ;  yet,  when 
the  Greek  became  the  court-dialect,  we  may  imagine  the  cha- 
racters of  the  one  to  have  been  as  much  as  possible  reduced  to 
the  series  of  the  other.  But,  with  the  exception  of  Greek 
names,  we  depend  upon  the  Coptic  for  an  explanation  of  the 
hieroglyphics ;  and  as  we  shall  succeed  in  unravelling  them, 
the  more  perfect  will  become  our  acquaintance  with  this 
ancient  and  interesting  language.  In  all  the  phonetic  tables 
which  we  have  seen,  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  reference  of 
the  first  symbol  indicative  of  the  vowels  to  an  arbitrary  sound, 
that  may  be  applied  to  either  of  them,  especially  as  particular 
vowels  are,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  table,  marked  by 
particular  figures,  such  as  the  E  and  O  in  Salt's  list.  We 
imagine  that  they  had  an  arrangement,  which  has  not  yet  been 
defined  :  yet,  where  certain  consonants  are  consecutive,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  we  can  readily  suppose,  from 
existing  proofs  in  the  Sanscrit-family  of  languages,  that  a 
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short  and  obscure  vowel  sound,  like  the  Indian  3Ff,  was 
inserted. 

Consequently,  we  are  disposed  to  attach  every  credit  to  Mr. 
Salt's  application  of  this  system  to  the  "  names  of  the  iEthio- 
pian  sovereigns,  who  had — held  the  country  in  subjection ;" 
more  especially,  as  we  are  of  opinion,  that  if  any  words  be  at 
a  future  time  deciphered,  to  which  the  remains  of  the  Coptic 
afford  to  us  no  solution,  we  must  look  for  our  interpretation  of 
them  to  some  ^Ethiopian  dialect ;  and  possibly,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  the  Arabic. 

The  discovery  of  the  name  of  2ABAK0  or  2ABAKO$e  at  Aby- 
dos,  and  of  TIPAKA  at  Medinet  Haboo,  whom  Perizonius  in- 
correctly has  identified,  the  one  with  the  other,  not  only 
attests  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  history,  as  to  the  existence  of 
this  ^Ethiopian  king,  but  proves  the  phonetic  to  have  been 
"  in  use  full  seven  hundred  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  sera."  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
names  of  Sabaco,  Tiraka,  and  of  others,  are  deciphered  from 
right  to  left,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  manner  of  read- 
ing the  present  Coptic,  and  to  the  order  of  the  Persepolitan 
inscriptions.  It  is  contrary,  also,  to  the  modern  iEthiopiq, 
which  circumstance,  although  it  will  not  militate  against  the 
analogy  of  words  in  either  language,  shows  that  the  usual 
Eastern  mode  of  writing  was  adopted  by  the  ^Egyptians.  The 
name  of  Tiraka,  also,  induces  reason  to  suspect,  that  our 
phonetic  tables  are  greatly  imperfect:  the  lion  couchant, 
which  represents  the  P,  is  entirely  omitted  in  Salt's  specimen; 
and  occurs  in  Salt,  Young,  and  Champollion,  as  a  sign  of  the 
A,  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive  to  be  correct.  And  the 
paystic  titles  in  the  other  ring  evidently  appear,  from  their 
analogy  to  the  partially  discovered  alphabet,  also  to  be  phone- 
tic, which  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  Kttle  time  will  prove  them 
to  be.  Professor  Hammer  some  time  since  edited,  from  the 
Arabic,  a  series  of  mystical  alphabets,  many  of  which  exhibit 
a  striking  similarity  to  these  characters  ;  and,  in  the  series, 
we  not  only  detect  phonetic  characters,  but  symbols  of  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  other  things.  This  work  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  investigator  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  and, 

as  it  is  but  little  known,  we  subjoin  its  title ;   A  A .  vn  ^\\    g  »» 

fiv^^jy*)  tej***  (jf — imagining,  perhaps  not  without 

reason,  that  it  may  give  a  clue  to  many  hitherto  undis- 
covered. 
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The  plates  of  the  -/Egyptian  deities  are  valuable,  although 
the  illustration  of  them  in  the  body  of  the  book  contains  little 
that  may  not  be  found  in  Jablonski's  Pantheon,  and  Dr. 
Young's  works.  They  serve  to  establish  the  fact,  on  which 
we  have  insisted,  that  there  were  symbols  of  deities  inde- 
pendent of  alphabetical  symbols,  since  we  notice  both  in  this 
catalogue.  But,  by  their  aid,  Mr.  Salt  has  been  enabled 
to  decipher  the  following  names  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
JEgypt:— 

Names  of  Kings.  Phonetic  characters,  by  which  expressed. 

Ji  Rameses  Thothmosis PEME2E2  909M02I2. 

Misartes   MI2APTE2N. 

Amenummee    AMYNM'ANYME. 

Aameses  roe  Amun AMYN,  ME,  PEME2E2. 

't'SrS^S**  ^re}PKME2ES,  MEAMVN. 

Amenoth AMYN09$. 

Ochyras  OKIPE. 

Amenummee    AMYNM'NAMEE. 

Osorchon AMYNM'020PKON. 

Sistbacho   2ABAK09$. 

KAaka    TIPAKA. 

Anumere PENYMEPE. 

Kecho,  discovered  by  Mr.  Anastasy.NEXO. 

Ptemmitichus II2AMITIK. 

Amasis PEME2E2. 

Alek  Amun AAEK,  AMYN." 


i 


■"  This  last  he  considers  to  be  Alexander,  which  is  a  very 
probable  conjecture  ;  and  he  adds  to  the  number  the  names 
of  four  other  Egyptian  sovereigns,  which  cannot  be  traced  in 
toy  author,  viz.  Amun-Athurte,  Amun-Meerut,  Remeneith, 
Bem-merun.  The  name  likewise  of  Zerah,  who  is  mentioned 
in  scripture,  was  found  near  Mount  Sinai,  expressed  as 
22EPA  in  the  phonetic  characters.  To  which  are  adjoined 
those  of  several  queens : — 

• 

Queens.  Phonetic  characters,  by  which  expressed. 

«  Isis  si  Athur I2I22'  A0YP. 

Rancses  Athur,  wife  of  Amenoth  . .  .PEME2E2  A9YPP. 

Tasira  Merum,   (vide  king's  narae\TA2IPAMEPYN. 

above) J 

Tame,  wife  of  Ramesis  in  Amur. . . .  TAME2IPA. 

fasaate TA2AATE. 

Teethothe I   TEE909E. 

Amun  Meethe AMYNMEETE." 
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.  After  carefully  examining  the  plates,  we  ware  not  perfectly 
satisfied  with  every  n$me,  and  had  occasion  to  repeat  our  ob- 
servations on  the  defective  state  of  the  alphabet.  Many  of 
these  are  too  much  founded  on  conjecture,  and  will  probably 
be  differently  explained  when  the  system  shall  be  reduced  to 
a  greater  precision,  Yet,  immense  ingenuity  and  indefa- 
tigable research  have  been  displayed,  and  very  many  results  of 
this  laborious  inquiry  carry  with  them  substantiations  of  their 
truth.  And,  notwithstanding  we  have  animadverted  upon  cer- 
tain deficiencies  in  the  alphabet,  we  cannot  but  award  to  Mr. 
Salt  the  merit  due  to  him  for  the  discovery  of  several  new 
symbols ;  and  hope  that,  with  his  local  opportunities,  he  will 
direct  his  attention  to  a  better  arrangement  and  an  increased 
improvement  of  their  phonetic  powers.  His  work  affords  the 
hope  that,  at  some  future  period,  the  wisdom  and  avo^ra  of 
•ASgypt  will  be  removed  from  the  veils  under  which  they  have 
reposed  for  ages,  and  fill  up  part  of  that  mighty  chasm,  which 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation  have  caused  in  its  historic 
page. 


Art.  VII. — Letters  to  Charles  Butler ,  Esq.  on  the  theological 
Parts  of  his  "Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  By  the 
Rev.  II.  Phillpotts,  D.  D. 

Among  all  the  wonderful  occurrences  by  which  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  mark  the  eventful  times  in  which  we  live,  none, 
perhaps,  is  more  extraordinary  than  that  the  Protestants  of 
England  should  be  engaged  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  de- 
fending the  first  principles  of  their  Reformation,  and  disputing 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  of  these  realms  about  the  funda- 
mental dogmas  of  their  faith.  Long  did  the  war  of  controversy 
last:  long  did  the  pulpits  of  England  resound  with  the  terms 
of  Protestant  and  Papist:  while  the  press 'teemed  with  dis- 
quisitions on  the  papal  supremacy,  on  purgatory  and  image- 
worship,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  At 
length  the  combat  ceased :  the  Protestants  tired,  satisfied, 
victorious,  discontinued  the  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  war- 
fare ;  and  many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  these  dogmas 
furnished  subjects  for  discourses  to  the  preachers  of  the  uni- 
versities, or  the  metropolis,  or  the  parochial  ministers  of 
England.  So  long,  indeed,  has  been  the  interval  of  repose, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  are 
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entirely  unacquainted  with  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the 
Romish  church ;  they  have  heard  of  them  as  the  controversies 
of  olden  times,  and  have  wept  over  the  histories  of  their  fore- 
fathers ;  but  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  except  what  they 
have  gathered  from  history,  they  know  nothing :  the  mind 
has  turned  naturally  to  the  study  of  those  subjects,  which  are 
of  more  pressing  and  immediate  interest:  peace  has  been 
productive  of  partial  idleness ;  and  ignorance  has  been  the 
necessary  result.  So  far,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  we  have 
heard  only  the  report  of  these  things,  and  know  nothing  of 
them  from  our  own  experience. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  is  gone :  the  silence  of  repose  is 
broken :  the  Romanists  have  again  raised  the  cry  of  war  and 
have  sounded  the  trumpet  of  defiance,  and  have  challenged  us 
to  meet  them  on  the  old  ground  of  doctrine  and  of  truth :  and 
the  time  is  come,  when  every  minister  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land must  again  buckle  on  his  armour,  and  prepare  himself  to 
defend  the  very  citadel  of  Protestantism  and  the  palladium  of 
his  faith.  We  speak  in  the  old-established  metaphors  of 
theology;  but,  nevertheless,  we  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  with  very  solemn  seriousness ;  and  as  recommending 
the  clergy  of  England  not  indeed  to  discourse  on  these  subjects 
to  the  people,  but  to  study,  with  all  possible  care  and  atten- 
tion, the  fundamental  tenets  and  principles  of  Protestantism. 
For  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  are  still  in  progress,  of 
the  most  unexpected  and  extraordinary  kind;  discoveries 
which,  if  any  thing  in  this  age  of  discovery  could  have 
astounded  us,  would  have  produced  astonishment  and  surprise. 
It  is  more  than  three  centuries  since  Luther  proposed  his 
theses  on  the  subject  of  indulgences ;  and  all  Europe,  with 
one  voice,  cried  aloud  for  Reformation  in  disgust.  It  has  now 
been  discovered,  that  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  harm"* 
less,  and  that  Luther's  clamour  was  uncalled  for ;  that  there 
is  "  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  common  sense,  or  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  religion  or  morality."*  It  has  been  discovered, 
that  the  Romanists  never  held  those  doctrines  of  temporal 
supremacy  and  universal  power,  which  they  have  since  dis- 
claimed ;  and  we  have  been  challenged  to  produce  any  evidence 
of  such  tenets  out  of  the  authentic  documents  of  their  church.f 
It  has  been  discovered,  that  the  church  of  England  J  believe 


*  Butler's  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  110. 
t  Id.  pp.  131  and  136. 

t  Report  of  Mr,  Canning's  Speech,  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p,  119, 
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in  consubstantiation  — that  she  is  equal  in  intolerance  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  because  she  joins  with  her  in  admitting  the 
Athanasian  Creed  * — that  the  Reformation  has  conduced 
neither  to  the  progress  of  liberty  nor  the  improvement  of  lite- 
ratiiref — that  Cranmer  was  sanguinary,  and  Latimer  a  traitorj 
— that  the  Papists  had  no  hand  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot§ — and 
that  the  second  James  was  a  liberal  and  tolerant  prince. || 
These,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  discoveries  of  ho  ordinary 
magnitude,  even  in  this  century  of  lights.  But  this  is  not  all. 
It  has  been  discovered,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
England,  are,  after  all,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome — that  we  have  been 
fighting  all  along,  not  for  a  substance,  but  a  shadow — that 
some  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  established  church  have 
coincided  in  opinion  with  the  Papists — that  our  belief  in  the 
fitness  of  praying  to  the  saints  is  "  the  samef — our  practice 
the  same — our  language  precisely  the  same  as  theirs" — that 
the  doctrine  of  absolution  in  the  church  of  England  differs  in  no 
way,**  that  the  Romish  prelates  can  perceive,  from  the  <l6c- 
trineof  the  church  of  Rome  ft — that  prayers  for  the  dead  and 

furgatory  are  maintained  by  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the 
rotestant  faith  $J — that  auricular  confession  is  the  acknow- 
ledged doctrine  of  our  church — and  finally,  that  "  no  one 
who  believes  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  can  take  the  oath 
against  transubstantiation."§§  These  discoveries,  as  we  have 
said,  are  strange,  and  have  made  the  ears  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  this  empire  to  tingle — the  news,  probably,  has  burst 
upon  them  somewhat  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  that  they 
are  worshippers  of  saints,  believers  in  purgatory,  and  affianced 
to  a  faith,  which  requires  the  acknowledgment  of  the  neces- 
sity of  sacramental  confession  and  absolution.  But  even  this 
is  not  all — would  to  God  it  were — there  are  other  signs  of  the 


*  Report  of  Mr.  Canning's  Speech.  Dr.  Doyle's  Evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons.     (London,  J.  Murray,  1825.) 

f  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  pp.  170-186. 

X  Id.  pp.  209,  218.  "  Cranmer's  sanguinary  scheme."  "  Latimer  guilty  of  high 
treason." 

§  Id.  p.  278. 

||  Id.  p.  341.  "  His  (James's)  project  for  effecting  a  general  religious  toleration 
was  entitled  to  praise." 

f  Letters  of  J.  K.  L.  p.  279.  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  102.  End 
of  Controversy,  p.  251.    Dr.  Doyle's  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

**  Dr.  Doyie's  Evidence  given  in  this  article.    End  of  Controversy,  p.  297, 

ft  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  106.    End  of  Controversy,  p.  313. 

it  Id.  p.  107,  and  End  of  Controversy. 

f  §  Id.  p.  119,  and  End  of  Controversy. 
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times,  mare  dangerous  and  important  than  these  assertions  of 
Romish  prelates  and  vicars  apostolic  :  insinuations  thrown  out 
from  other  quarters  more  fearful  and  alarming.  Are  we  not 
right,  then,  in  saying,  that  it  is  time  that  the  clergy  should  pre- 
pare themselves,  should  again  direct  their  attention  to  the  exami- 
nation of  those  doctrines,  which  have  been  so  long  neglected  and 
despised  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  they  will  now  approach  the  subject 
under  some  manifest  disadvantages.  The  long  disuse  of  the 
practices  of  the  Romish  church,  the  small  acquaintance  with 
their  tenets,  that  is  possessed  by  any  class  of  the  community, 
except  the  clergy,  has  given  a  boldness  to  our  adversaries,  and  a 
security  to  their  assertions,  against  which  the  first  champions  of 
the  Reformation  had  not  to  contend.  When  they  charged  the 
Roman  Catholics  with  holding  any  doctrine,  or  professing  any 
tenet,  they  were  writing  for  a  people,  who  could  ascertain  by 
their  own  experience,  and  knowledge,  and  practice,  whether  such 
charges  were  true.  When  Bishop  Jewell  said  to  Mr.  Harding, 
"  Deny  no  more  the  manifest  truth,  avouch  no  more  the  open 
falsehood ;  let  there  be  some  probability  and  likelihood  in  your 
sayings;0  he  spoke  a  language,  concerning  which  every  English- 
man could  determine  for  himself,  whether  it  were  calumnious  or 
true.  The  consequence  was,  that  Cranmer,  and  Latimer,  and 
Jewell,  were  never,  or  very  rarely,  called  upon  to  prove  the  fact, 
that  euch  and  such  were  the  real  doctrines  of  the  church  that 
they  opposed :  the  fact  was  admitted,  and  the  doctrine  was  de- 
fended:  and  the  Reformers  had  a  different  and  an  easier  task  of 
showing,  that  the  doctrines  themselves  were  indefensible  on  any 

Sound  of  scripture,  of  tradition,  or  of  reason.  And  they  did 
eir  work  with  a  power  irresistible,  and  ultimately  unresisted  ; 
many  of  the  obnoxious  tenets  were  discarded ;  and  Popery  itself 
gained  no  small  advantage  from  the  labours  of  those  venerable 
men.     And  now  these  tenets  having  been  disclaimed  by  a  large 

Eortion  of  Christendom,  and  no  individual  in  this  country  having 
ad  experience  of  their  real  existence,  it  is  boldly  and  unequivo- 
cally asserted  that  they  never  did  exist.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, relates  altogether  to  the  historical  part  of  the  question; 
but  another,  not  less  in  magnitude,  arises  out  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, when  we  are  called  upon  to  examine  the  actual  doc* 
trines  of  Romanism,  as  they  are  now  acknowledged  and  con- 
fessed :  more  particularly,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  prac- 
tical effect  and  operation  of  these  doctrines  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Happy  was  it  for  the  Protestant  controversialist, 
when  his  own  eyes  and  ears  could  bear  witness  to  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  satisfactions,  and  meritorious  works— when  he  could  point 

VOL.  I.  H 
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to  the  benighted  wanderer,  working  his  way  to  the  shrine  of  on 
Lady  of  Walsingham,  or  Ipswich,  and  hear  him  confess  with  hi 
own  mouth,  that  he  trusted  to  such  works  for  the  expiation 
his  sins— or  when  every  eye  could  behold  "  our  churches  full 
images,  wondrously  decked  and  adorned ;  garlands  and  coron 
set  on  their  heads,  precious  pearls  hanging  about  their  necl 
their  fingers  shining  with  rings,  set  with  precious  stones ;  th  ^ 
dead  and  still  bodies,  clothed  with  garments  stiff  with   gold^^ 
Happy  was  it   for  the  ease  and   character  of  the    controver- 
sialists who  lived  in  those  days,  and  who  could  say  in  the  strong 
language  of  the  beloved  disciple,     "  That  which  we  have  heard, 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon, 
that  declare  we  unto  you."    But  those  days  the  Almighty,  in 
his  infinite  mercy,  has  removed  from  us ;  and  willingly  do  we 
undertake  the  additional  labour  imposed  on  us  by  then*  removal. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  providing  against  these  difficul- 
ties, but  by  appealing  continually  to  the  doctrinal   and  histo- 
rical  documents   of  former   times,   in  proof  of  the  doctrines 
which  were  maintained  before  the  Reformation,  and  have  been 
since   discarded  ;    and,    notwithstanding   the  advice   of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  other  great  'personages,  we  must  go  to  Bellar- 
mine  and  the  Councils;  for  the  single  reason,  that  tne  nature  of 
the  arguments  admits  of  no  other  method  of  reply.     With  the 
view,  again,  of  discovering  the  present  state  of  Romanism,  as  it 
is  professed  and  acknowledged  in  these  realms,  we  must,  still  go 
to  the  councils  and  the  catechisms ;  simply,  because  these  are 
the  testimonies  to  which  our  adversaries  themselves  refer  us.  We 
wish  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  would  remember,  that,  however 
forbearance  from  such  studies  may  be  fitting  to  legislators  and 
nobles,  yet  it  cannot  apply  to  the  humble  clergy  ;  they  have  no 
such  lights,  no  such  facility  of  knowledge :  Alcibiades  was  ready 
enough  to  allow,  that  the  shoemaker  required  the  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  his  awl,  and  the  carpenter  of  his  adze ;  for  the  senator 
alone,  he  pleaded  the  privilege  of  ignorance,  and  an  exemption 
from  all  study ;  and  in  later  days,  it  was  only  of  the  "  gens  de 
qualite,"    that  the  illustrious  Marquis  de  Mascarille  declared 
€t  quails  savent  tout  sans  avoir  rien  appris." 

We  shall  take  leave  then,  in  defiance  of  this  excellent  advice, 
to  continue  our  ancient  studies,  not  omitting,  however,  the  other 
part  of  the  course  recommended  to  us,  a  steady  attention  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.     Yet,  in  these  investigations,  we  meet  with 


*  Homilies.    3d  Sermon  against  Peril  of  Idolatry. 
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new  difficulties  at  every  step ;  difficulties  attributable  (as  we 
are  compelled  to  say)  to  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  our  ad* 
versaries.  Is  evidence  adduced  from  councils,  from  the  bulls 
and  decrees  of  popes,  from  the  sacred  canons,  from  the  writ- 
ings of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  the  most  learned  writers  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  attestation  of  their  tenets  ?  Their  evidence 
is  refused  as  not  bearing  on  the  question,  and  is  not  even  ad- 
mitted as  proof  of  the  opinions  of  the  Romanists  at  any  time. 
To  the  Council  of  Trent  alone  are  we  to  go — a  council  after  all, 
be  it  remembered,  many  of  whose  decrees  were  never  admitted 
by  several  parts  of  Christendom — some,  indeed,  never  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  Papal  territory :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
individual  treatises  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  some  of  them  of  no 
great  authority,  are  proposed  to  us  as  documents  of  appeal — such 
as  the  works  of  Bossuet,  of  Gother,  and  Dr.  Milner ;  out  of  this 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
time  we  observe,  that  we  accept  these  works  as  they  are  offered 
to  us,  and  are  ready  to  take  them  as  containing  the  present  con- 
fession of  the  Romish  church.  But,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
which  are  renounced,  the  application  of  the  postulate  is  impos- 
sible and  absurd. 

But  if  we  have  to  contend  with  these  various  difficulties,  some 
facilities,  on  the  other  part  of  the  question,  are  afforded  us  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  day.  It  is  in  vain  that  Dr. 
Doyle,  and  the  other  Romish  prelates  of  Ireland,  assure  the  two 
houses  of  legislature,  that  the  doctrines  of  absolution  and  of 
saintrworship  are  the  same  in  England  as  at  Rome :  every  man's 
sense  and  experience  can  refute  the  calumny ;  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  of  the  Protestant  communion,  of  every  rank 
and  class,  can  declare  that  he  knows  it  to  be  false ;  and  the 
spread  of  Protestantism,  therefore,  though  it  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  establish  the  real  nature  of  the  Romish  tenets,  gives 
us,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  repelling  more  easily  the  multifa- 
rious calumnies  which  have  been  promulgated  against  our  own 
religion. 

With  this  view,  then,  of  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  and 
the  difficulties  which  surround  it,  we  hold  it  our  duty  to  con- 
tribute what  we  can  towards  the  performance  of  the  task  we  have 
recommended ;  and  the  answer  of  Dr.  Phillpotts  to  Mr.  Butler 
will  furnish  us  with  the  opportunity  of  doing  it.  He  has  selected 
that  chapter  from  the  "  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church," 
vrhich  contains  the  tenets  professed,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Butler,  by  the  members  of  his  communion ;  and  he  has 
argued  each  point  at  great  length,  and  with  extraordinary  accu- 
racy and  learning.     We  shall  follow  the  same  plan  with  Dr. 

h  2 
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Phillpotts;  and  our  continual  reference  to  his  arguments  and  _ 
proofs,  will  best  show  our  opinions  of  his  merits.  One  partes 
only  of  his  work  we  shall  be  obliged,  for  want  of  room,  to  leave^ 
untouched;  we  mean;  his  refutation  of  the  charges  brough#^ 
against  the  faith  of  Archbishops  Laud,  Sheldon,  Wake,  Bishoj 
Blandford,  Montague,  Gunning,  Dr.  Thorndyke,  and  othei 
In  this  part  of  his  work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
is  perfectly  triumphant,  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  it  wil 
extreme  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

We  proceed  then  to  lay  before  them  our  view  of  the 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Ei 
land,  on  the  points  in  controversy ;  and  we  desire  it  well  to  ~75 
understood,  that  we  give  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  tY*£ 
country,  perfect  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  their  assertions:   n« 
accept  the  basis  which  they  propose :  we  appeal,  in  proof  of  the 
actual  doctrines  of  their  church  to  no  other  evidences,  except 
those  to  which  we  are  referred,  viz.  the  Council  of  Trent,  tne 
Catechism  of  Trent,  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  the  Exposition  of  Bos- 
suet,  the  "  Papist  Represented  and  Misrepresentea,"  of  Gothet 
and  "  The  End  of  Controversy,"  of  Dr.  Milner.     In  accepting 
these  latter  works,  we  give  tnem  greater  advantages  uian  we 
would  grant  to  Protestants,  and  greater,  as  we  think,  than  our 
adversaries  are  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  us ;  but  as  these  boob 
do  not  essentially  djffer  from  each  other,  we  desire  to  make  no 
objection  to  them.     And  we  hope,  that  nothing  of  discourtesy 
will  escape  us  in  the  course  of  this  article ;  no  insinuation  of 
motives ;  nothing  personal  or  offensive ;  nothing  contrary  to^hat 
style  of  controversy  which  Mr.  Butler  so  warmly  recommexA. 

ON    THE    WORSHIP    OR    INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS. — Kvpof  tw  Slot 

<nv  w£O0tcuv*iV«s,  x»»  avlu  povu  \*lfsvcru$>     So  said  Moses  when  he  re- 
capitulated the  law  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  so  said  our 
Saviour  when  he  rebuked  the  Tempter :  and  the  Protestants  have 
interpreted  these  words  in  agreement  with  the  first  commandment 
of  the  decalogue^  as  conveying  a  solemn  prohibition  of  the  wor- 
ship or  adoration  of  any  other  being  except  the  one  God.     But 
the   Romanists  have  put  a  different  sense  upon   them.     Two 
words,  they  observe,  are  here  employed,  «r§o<m/W*s  and  Xarpiuu 
Of    the  former,  it  is,  indeed,   commanded  that  it   should  be 
offered  unto  God,  but  it  is  not  forbidden  to  be  offered  to  other 
beings.     This  prohibition  applies  only  to  the  latter — of  \arpU* 
only  it  is  ordered  that  it  should  be  confined  altogether  to  God. 
Out  of  this  interpretation  has  arisen  a  division  of  worship  into 
different  kinds  and  species ;  and  upon  this  division  hangs  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church  on  the  subject  of    the 
adoration,  honour,  and  reverence  due  to  saints. 
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The  first  and  highest  kind  of  worship  is  Latvia,  which  is  to 
be  offered  only  to  the  blessed  Trinity.     The  second  is  Hyper' 
dulia,  which  is  to  be  offered  only  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who,  being 
far  above  all  creatures,  is  to  be  adored  with  a  worship  propor- 
tionally superior.     The  third  is  Dulia9  which  is  to  be  offered  to 
saints  and  angels.     Thatlatria  is  due  only  to  the  Trinity  is 
continually  asserted  in  the  councils ;  but  the  terms  of  dulia  and 
hyperdulia  have  not  been  adopted  or  acknowledged  by  them  in 
their  public  documents:   they  are,  however,  employed  unani- 
mously by  all  the  best  writers  of  the  Romish  church,  and  their 
use  is  maintained  and  defended  by  them.     "  Neque  obstat,"  says 
Bellarmine,   "  quod  Patres  raro  meminerint  nominatim  dulise ; 
nam  cum  dicunt  sanctos  et  imagines  coli  debere,  et  rum  latria  ; 
satis  indicant,  debere  coli  alifi  specie  cultus ;  earn  nos  vocamus 
duliam."    "  Nam  cum  in  re  inveniatur  manifesta  distinctio  inter 
cultum  Dei  et  sanctorum ;  oportebat  etiam  ad  vitandam  aequivo- 
cationem  invenire  distincta  vocabula:  optima  autem  erant  ista 
duo :  primd,  quia  Scriptores  sacri  vooem  \<x,r^la  nunquam  usur- 
pant  nisi  pro  cultu  solius  Dei,  ut  patet  ex  toto  Novo  Testa- 
ment*) ;  vocera  autem  Jbuxria  usurpant  pro  omni  servitute,  tarn 
Dei,  quam  hominum.     Deinde,  antiqui  patres  nunquam  nomen 
latria?  tribuunt  nisi  Deo,  cum  tamen  etiam  sanctos  coli  dicant."* 
It  would,   however,  have  been  much  more  convenient,  if  the 
councils  had  publicly  adopted  and  acknowledged  the  term  Jbv  Aims, 
as  it   would  have  saved  all   the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the 
continual  employment    of  the  word   "  adoratio," — a  difficulty 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  that,  although  the  term  is  univer- 
sally applied  by  the  councils  to  the  worship,  whether  of  the 
Trinity,*  of  angels,  or  of  saints,  or  even  of  images,  their  writers 
have,  nevertheless j  recommended  that,  in  all  controversies  with 
heretics  on  this  latter   subject,    the  words   "  veneratio"    and 
"  honor"  should   be  substituted  in  its  stead.      "  Conserendo 
manus  cum  hereticis  prestaret  abstinere  a  nomine  adorationis 
imaginum,  satiusque  esset  uti  nomine  venerationis  et  honoris,  ne 
ex  locutionis  modo  occasionem  percjpiant  obdurationis  in  suis 
erroHbus."    Bail.  Sumraa  Condi,  i.  261. 

It  is  admitted,  then,  on  all  hands,  that  the  adoration  which  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  Virgin,  to  angels,  and  to  saints,  is  inferior  both 
in  kind  and  degree  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  blessed  Trinity. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define  exactly  the  acts  peculiar  to  the  dif- 


•  Bellam.  de  Beat.  Sonet,  lib.  i.  oap.  xii. 
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ferent  species  of  worship.  Some  acts  there  are,  according  to^- 
Bellarmme,  which  must  be  performed  only  in  the  highest  kind^ 
such  as  those  of  sacrifice,  of  the  dedication  of  temples,  of  vows^ 
with  some  others ;  these  acts  must  not  be  directed  immediately^ 
to  those  beings  who  are  the  objects  only  of  hyperdulia  or  dulii^y 
This  part  of  the  inquiry,  however,  is  more  theoretical  th 
useful ;  and  as  every  thing  that  can  be  said  on  it  must  be  deriv 
not  from  councils,  but  from  doctors  of  the  Romish  chun 
whose  authority  would  be  called  in  question,  it  is  not  wo; 
while  to  enter  upon  it  now.  And,  therefore,  observing  only  t 
the  catechism  of  Trent  still  retains  the  term  of  "  adore  __ 
angeloram,"  we  pass  on  to  state  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  worship  to  be  addressed  to  the  several  beings  who  are  tie 
objects  of  it,  as  it  is  now  universally  admitted  by  the  Romania 
confining  our  statement  to  the  only  act  which  is  now  insisted  on^ 
the  act  of  invocation  or  prayer. 

The  doctrine,  then,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  on  this  point,  is 
as  follows.*      The  saints  reigning  with  Christ  offer  up  their 
prayers  to  God  for  man.     It  is  a  good  and  useful  supplication 
to  invoke  them ;  and  to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers,  oelp,  and 
assistance  to  obtain  favours  from  God,  through  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  above,  who  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour.    Tke 
catechism,  published  in  pursuance  of  the  decrees  of  the  council, 
teaches,  that  "  God  and  the  saints  are  not  to  be  prayed  to  in  the 
same  manner;  for  we  pray  to  God  that  He  himself  would  give  us 
good  things,  and  deliver  us  from  evil  things ;  but  we  beg  of  the 
saints,  because  they  are  pleasing  to  God,  that  they  would  be  our 
advocates,  and  obtain  from  God  what  we  stand  in  need  of  "— 
"  Open  our  prayer-books,  you  will  find  that  when  we  address 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Holy 
Trinity,  we  say  to  them,  *  Have  mercy  on  us ;'  and  that  when 
we  address  the  blessed  Virgin,    the  saints,  or  the  angels,  the 
descent  is  infinite,  and  we  say  to  them,  €  Pray  for  us.'  ** 

The  Articles  of  Henry  VIIL,  put  forth  in  1536,  long  before 
this  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  passed,  are  precisely  in 
harmony  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  these  passages.  "  As4' 
touching  praying  to  saints,  we  will  that  all  bishops  and  preachers 
shall  instruct  and  teach  our  people  that,  albeit,  grace,  remission 
of  sin,  and  salvation  cannot  be  obtained  but  of  God  only  by 
the  mediation  of  our  Saviour  Christ,   who  is  only  sufficient 


*  Book  of  the  Rom.  Catholic  Church,  p.  100. 
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veduitor  for  our  sins;  yet  it  is  very  laudable  to  pray  to  saints  in 
Iwoven  everlastingly  living,  whose  charity  is  ever  permanent  to 
lie  intercessors,  and  to  pray  for  us  and  with  us,  unto  Almighty 
God,  after  this  manner :  '  All  holy  angels  and  saints  in  heaven 
pray  for  us  and  with  us  unto  the  Father,  that  for  his  dear  Son 
Jesus  Christ's  sake  we  may  have  grace,"'  &c.  &c.  So  also  in  the 
"  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  and  the  u  Necessary  Doctrine," 
put  forth  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  that  reign.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  that  we  know  of  in  any  of  the  older  councils  in  any  way 
contradictory  to  this  doctrine;  it  is  uniformly  asserted,  that 
the  prayers  to  saints  are  only  petitions  for  intercession;  and 
it  is  as  uniformly  maintained  that  this  intercession  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  one  mediation,  redemption,  intercession,  and  advo- 
cacy of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
authorized  Litany  of  the  church,  or  in  the  general  spirit  of  the 
authorized  Missals,  contradictory  to  this  doctrine.  The  Litany 
contained  in  the  Missal  of  Clement  VIII.  (which  is  that  now 
before  us)  coincides  precisely  with  the  Litany  of  the  "  Garden  of 
the  Soul  ;"f  and  the  prayers  in  it  are  addressed,  in  general,  either 
to  GocUjbeseeching  him  to  accept  the  intercession  of  his  saints, 
or  to  the  saints,  beseeching  them  to  intercede  with  God.  But  this 
is  not  universal:  there  are  many  prayers  in  the  formularies  of  the 
church  of  Rome  addressed  immediately  to  the  saints,  without 
any  mention  of  intercession,  or  any  intimation  that  these  prayers 
are  only  on  their  journey  to  a  higher  throne ;  and  the  defence, 
which  is  made  by  Bellarmine  of  this  custom,  is  as  follows ;  and 
it  may  be  taken  by  every  one  as  its  real  value.  J "  It  is  to  be 
obsAved,"  he  says,  "  that  when  we  say  we  must  only  invoke  the 
saints,  in  order  that  they  may  pray  for  us,  that  our  rule  is 
applicable,  not  to  the  words,  but  to  the  sense ;  for,  with  regard 
to  the  words,  we  may  say,  St.  Peter,  have  mercy  on  us,  save  us, 
open  to  us  the  gates  of  heaven ;  again,  we  may  say,  give  us  health, 
patience,  fortitude — only  we  must  understand  that  St.  Peter  is  to 
save  us,  to  have  mercy  on  us,  by  prayingfor  us  ;  and  to  give  us 
this  or  that  by  his  prayers  and  his  merits ;  for  such  was  the  custom 


•  See  Missale  Rom.  ex  deer.  Sacrosancti  Cone.  Trid.  restit.  Paris,  1 625. 

+  This  is  the  prayer  book  io  general  circulation  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

J  Est  tamen  notandum,  cum  dicimus,  non  debero  peti  a  Sanctis  nisi  ut  orent  pro 
nobis,  nos  non  agere  de  verbis,  sed  de  sensu  verborum :  nam  quantum  ad  verba,  licet 
dicere ;  S.  Petre,  miserere  mei,  salva  me,  aperi  mihi  aditum  coeli :  item,  da  mihi 
sanitatem  corporis,  da  patientiam,  da  fortitudinem,  <fec.  dummodo  intelligaraus  salva 
me  et  miserere  mei  orando  pro  me,  da  mihi  hoc  et  iilud  tuis  precibus  et  mentis :  sic 
enim  loquitur  Gregorius  Naz.  Maria  mater  gratia)  mater  misericordiae.  Tu  nos  ab 
hoste  protege  et  hora  mortis  suscipe.    Bell*  de  Beat.  Sanct.  lib.  i.  c.  xviii. 
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of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  many  others ;  and  such  also  is  thfe^ 
custom  of  the  universal  church,  when  in  the  hymn  to  the  Virgin*^ 
it  says, — 

"  *  O  Virgin  Mary  most  gracious, 

O  mother  of  mercy  incomparable, 

From  our  enemies  defend  thou  us, 

And  in  the  hour  of  death  be  favourable.'  "  * 

• 

Now,  allowing  the  validity  of  this  defence;  allowing  tha%  to 
persons  well  informed  of  the  express  offices  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  of  the  limits  of  their  powers,  and  the  measure  of  tbea* 
duties,  such  a  continual  substitution  of  ideas  may  be  familiar  and 
easy,  ({hough,  we  confess,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  so,)  we 
are,  nevertheless,  bold  to  ask,  whether  for  the  multitude,  who  are 
employed  incessantly  in  material  and  worldly  things,  whether  for 
that  very  multitude,  which  is  so  rude  and  so  little  spiritual,  that, 
according  to  the  confession  of  the  Romish  church,  they  need  the 
aid  of  images  and  relics  to  make  for  them  bridges,  as  it  were, 
over  which  they  may  pass  from  earth  to  heaven,  such  forms  of 
prayer  are  fitting  ? — whether  it  is  right  to  depend  so  entirely  on 
their  power  of  abstraction  ? — a  power  which,  if  they  have  it  not, 
will,  by  its  absence,  lay  them  open,  from  the  confession  of  all  men, 
to  the  guilt  of  positive  idolatry.       We  cannot  think  it  right  that 
such  equivoques  should  be  left  in  any  form  of  prayer  promulgated 
for  general  use.     How  is  it  possible  that  the  rude,  unpolished 
hind,  or  "  the  lean  unwashed  artificer,"  should  understand  the 
following  address  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  prayer  directed 
immediately  to  the  Virgin  : — 

"  O  pure,  0  spotless  maid, 

Whose  meekness  all  surpass'd, 
Our  lusts  and  passions  quell; 

And  make  us  mild  and  chaste. 
Preserve  our  lives  unstained. 

And  guard  us  in  our  way ; 
Until  we  come  with  thee 

To  joys  that  ne'er  decay."  * 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  personal  dignity  of  those 
beings  who  are  thus  addressed,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
ideas  which  every  plain  and  honest  suppliant  must,  necessarily, 
conceive  of  them,  and  whether  the  terms  in  which  the  people  hear 


•  See  Primer  of  Queen  Mary,  Lond.  1655. 

f  Garden  of  the  Soul,  p.  29T.    PhilJpotts,  p.  47. 
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them  spoken  of  and  praised  in  the  formularies  of  their  faith  are 
calculated  to  impress  them  with  the  conviction  (which  Mr.  Butler, 
Dr.  Doyle,  and  Dr.  Milner  are  anxious  to  convey  as  the  real 
sense  of  their  church)  that  these  beings  are  nothing  more  than 
mortals,  who  having  passed  through  this  vale  of  misery,  in  which* 
we  are  still  left  to  sojourn,  and  having  attained  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light,  are  permitted  to  approach  their  Lord  by 
means  of  prayer  and  intercession.  We  begin  with  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  first  principle  then  of  the  Romish  church  is,  that 
ishe  is  t€  the  mother  of  God,"  that  she  sits  "  trinitati  sessione 
proxima" — above  all  angels  and  archangels  and  all  the  host 
of  heaven.  We  give  the  following  hymn  in  proof  of  our 
assertion. 

*  •  • 

"  Rejoice,  0  flower  of  virgins  all, 
Iu  thine  honour  and  grace  especiall : 

Exceeding  a  thousand  fold 
The  principality  of  angels  eminent, 
And  the  dignity  of  saints  refulgent, 

More  than  can  be  told. 
Rejoice,  O  spouse  of  God,  most  dear, 
Tor,  as  the  light  of  day  so  clear 

Cometh  of  the  sun  most  radiant, 
Even  so  dost  thou  cause,  questionless, 
The  world  to  flourish  in  quietness, 

Through  thy  grace  abundant. 
Rejoice,  0  vessel  of  virtue  splendent, 
At  whose  beck  and  commandment 

All  the  heavenly  consistory, 
The  most  gentle  and  also  happiest, 
The  very  mother  of  Jesu  Christ, 

'Do  worship  with  much  glory. 
Rejoice  in  the  bond  of  charity,  , 
For  by  the  liege  of  dignity, 

Thou  art  coupled  with  God  so  near, 
That  thou  mayest,  at  thy  desire, 
Obtain  all  that  thou  wilt  acquire 

Of  Jesu,  thy  son,  so  dear.  * 
Rejoice,  O  mother  of  wretches  all, 
For  the  Father  that  is  eternal, 

To  them  that  do  thee  reverence, 

In  this  world  gives  them  wages, 

And  a  place  in  the  heavenly  stages 

In  the  kingdom  of  excellence. 


This  idea  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Primer. 


It 
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Rejoiee,  O  mother  of  Jesu  Christ, 
Which  wast  alone  most  worthiest, 

0  Virgin  immaculate ! 
To  be  of  such  high  dignity, 
The  next  to  the  blessed  Trinity, 

In  place  thou  art  now  collocate* 

To  this  we  subjoin  the  prayer  which  follows  it  immediately  in 
the  Primer. 

"  O  most  boly  and  humble  Spouse,  most  beautiful  maid, 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  Virgin  elect,  conduct  us  the  right  way 
unto  everlasting  joy,  where  is  perpetual  peace  and  glory.  And 
ever  sweet  Mary,  give  hearing  to  my  prayer  with  a  benevolent 
ear."*  We  suppose  that  "  conduct"  in  this  Collect  is  to.be  taken 
as  equivalent  with  the  expression  "  obtain  by  thy  prayers  that 
we  may  be  conducted."  In  conclusion,  let  the  reader  take  the 
doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Primer :  "  To  the  holy  and  indi- 
visible Trinity,  to  the  humanity  of  Jesu  Christ  crucified,  and  to 
the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  glory  infinite  be  given  of  every 
creature,  world  without  end.     Amen." 

We  give  these  passages  from  the  Primer,  because  they  are 
"  done  into  English'1  to  our  hand:  but  they  may  b^found  in 
all  the  authorized  Missals  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

When  our  readers  shall  have  perused  and  considered  atten- 
tively the  documents  here  adduced,  we  recommend  them,  also, 
to  peruse  and  consider  attentively  the  following  passage  in  the 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons. 

"  The  Committee  find,  in  a  treatise  called,  '  A  Vindication  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,9  the  following  curse :  c  Cursed  is  every 
Goddess  worshipper,  that  believes  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  any 
more  than  a  creature,  that  honours  her,  worships  her,  or  puts  his 
trust  in  her  more  than  in  God;  that  honours  her  above  her  Son, 
or  believes  that  she  can,  in  any  way  command  him,' — is  that 
acknowledged  ?  Ans.  That  is  acknowledged ;  and  every  Roman 
Catholic  in  the  world  would  say  with  Gother,  accursed  be  such 
person."  +  Now  upon  this  anathema  we  cannot  help  observing, 
that  no  anathema  was  ever  more  strangely  worded,  if  it  was  the 
object  of  the  author  to  convey  the  idea  that  his  church  does  not 
worship  the  Virgin  Mary  equally  with  God — that  it  does  not 


•  See  the  "  Prom  do  Vtorg.  Maria,"  in  the  '<  Misse  propria  Festoram,"  published  by 
authority  at  Rome,  and  amended  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
See  also  the  last  "  Prosa  "  in  that  hook,  which  concludes  in  these  words :— «  Bene- 
dlcta  per  tua  nrarlta,  te  rogamus,  mortuos  susctta  et  dimrttens  oortun  debtta,  ad  re- 
quiem sis  eis  semita,  O  Maria.    Amen." 

t  Dr.  Doyle's  erJdenc*beiw  the  houi©  of  comjaw 
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honour  her  equally  with  her  Son ;  or  does  not  believe  that  her 
Son  will  always  attend  to  her  requests.  If  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  anathema,  why  is  it  not  said  expressly  and 
explicitly  ?  Why  the  words  "  more  than  God,"  "  more  than  her 
Son"  "  command  him"?  We  do  not  mean  to  charge  the  church 
of  Rome  with  holding  even  the  milder  form  of  doctrine — though 
we  do  say  positively  that  she  approaches  very  nearly  to  it — blit 
there  is  something  in  this  form  of  the  anathema  which  we  are 
unable  to  explain  or  understand.  As  for  the  power  of  the  Virgin 
to  command  her  Son,  we  have,  however,  a  word  or  two  to  say — 
Dr.  Fhillpotts  has  produced  the  well-known  words  out  of  the 
office  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 

"  Monstra  te  esse  Matrera  * 

Sumat  per  te  pMces,'* 

and  has  pointed  out  the  deviation  from  the  real  meaning  of  the 
words,  as  it  is  given  in  the  "  Garden  St  the  Soul.'1  That  our 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  of  the  change  which  has  been 
made  in  the  whole  hymn  of  late  years,  we  give  it  as  it  is  found 
in  the   Primer  of  Mary,  and  in  the  book  of  devotion  just 

named.  '- 

PRIMER. 

"  Hail !  star  of  the  sea  most  bright, 

O  mother  of  God  immaculate  ; 
A  pure  virgin  in  God's  own  sight— 

The  gate  of  heaven  most  fortunate. 
Saluted  thou  wast  with  great  humility, 

When  Gabriel  said,—- Ave  Maria. 
Establish  us  in  peace  and  tranquillity, 

And  change  the  name  ofsinpil  Eva. 
Loose  the  prisoners  from  captivity ; 

Unto  the  blind  give  sight  again ; 
Repel  our  great  iniquity  ; 

All  that  is  good  for  us  obtain. 
Show  thyself  to  be  a  mother, 

So  that  he  accept  our  petition. 
Which,  for  our  sake,  before  all  other, 

Was  contented  to  be  thy  son. 
O,  Blessed  Lady  !  O,  singular  virgin  ! 

In  perfect  meekness  all  others  exceeding, 
Deliver  us  from  bondage  and  sin, 

And  make  us  chaste  and  meek  in  living. 
Blake  us  ever  pure  life  to  sue. 

Guide  us  safely  upon  our  journey, 
That  we,  beholding  the  face  of  Jew, 

May  joy  with  him  in  heaven  aJway." 


V 
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GARDEN  OF  THE  SOUL, 

"  Hail !  thou  resplendent  star 

Which  shinest  o'er  the  main ; 
Blest  mother  of  our  God, 

And  ever  virgin  queen. 
Hail !  happy  gate  of  bliss,  ; 

Greeted  by  Gabriel's  tongue ; 
Negotiate,  our  peace, 

And  cancel  Eva's  wrong. 
Loosen  the  sinners  bands, 

All  evils  drive  away ; 
Bring  light  unto  the  blind, 

And  for  all  graces  pray. 
Exert  the  mother's  care, 

And  us  thy  children  own  ; 
To  him  convey  our  prayer ', 

Who. chose  to  be  thy  son. 
O,  pure.and  spotless  maid,"  &c. 

The  remainder  has  been  already  quoted  in  p.  104. 

The  passages  in  Italics  will  mark  the  difference,  and  will  show 
how    the  idea  of  negotiation,  of  prayer  to  the  Son9  &c  hias 
been  introduced  in  the  modern  hymn ;  no  hint  or  intimation  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  old.     Do  we  blame  Dr.  Challoner, 
or  those  who  altered  the  hymn  on  this  account  ?     Not  so — we 
applaud  them  greatly,  and    delight  in  being  able  to  adduce 
this  testimony  in   proof  of  the  improvement  that   has  taken 
-place  in  the  external  formularies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  United  Kingdom.     But,   lest  it   should  be  said,  that   this 
change  has  been  made,  not  from  any  real  necessity  of  the  case, 
but  to  meet  the  prejudices  and  leave  no  handle  to  the  misre- 
presentations of  the  Protestants,  we  shall  take  leave  to  show 
that    the   ancient   interpretation   of  the    words,  by  the    best 
Roman   Catholic  divines,   was  that  which,  indeed,  alone  the 
words  can  bear,  that  the  Virgin  was  able  morally  and  effectually 
to  command   her    Son.     When  Bishop    Jewell    first   brought 
forward  the  passage  against   Mr.  Harding,  and  insisted  that 
this  was  their  meaning,  what  was  Mr.  H.'s  reply  ?    Did  he  say 
that  they  had  no  such  meaning — did  he  pretend  to  say  that 
"  matrenT'  in  the  hymn,  meant,  as  "  the  modern  version"  has 
rendered  it  4<  mother  of  us,"  instead  of  "mother  of  Christ?" 
Nothing  of  the  kind;  he  acknowledged  the  real  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  made  this  pleasant  apology  for  them  :  "  If  now,v 
he  says,   *•  any  spiritual  man,  such  as  St.  Bernard  was,  deeply 
considering  the  great  honour  and  dignity  of  Christ's  mother, 
do,  in  excess  of  mind,  spiritually  sport  and  dally,  as  it  were,  with 
her ;  bidding  her  to  remember  that  she  is  a  mother,  and  that 
thereby  she  has  a  certain  right  to  command  her  Son,  and 
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require,  in  a  most  sweet  manner,  that  she  use  her  right,  is  ft 
this  either  impiously  or  impudently  spoken  ?  Is  not  he  rather 
most  impious  and  impudent  that  findeth  fault  therewith?" 
Bishop  Jewell  here  exclaims,  "  O,  when  will  Mr.  Harding 
confess  a  fault  ?v  *  The  Roman  Catholics  of  this  empire  have 
at  last  confessed  it,  and  expunged  the  passage  from  their  book. 
But  were  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  day  as  much  ashamed 
of  it  even  as  Mr.  Harding,  or  did  they  attempt  to  mitigate  the 
words  by  any  explanation  whatever  ?  We  leave  the  following 
comments  from  great  doctors  to  our  readers.  Cardinal 
Datnianus  says  thus :  "  Accedit  ad  illud  aureum  Divinae 
Majestatis  tribunal,  non  rogans,  sed  irnperans,  Domina  non 
ancilla."  Albertus  Magnus,  in  his  "  Biblia  Mariae" — "  Maria 
orat  ut  filia,  jubet  ut  soror,  imperat  ut  mater.91  Another 
writer  has  these  words :  "  Beata  Virgo,  pro  salute  supplicantium 
sibi,  non  solum  potest  filio  supplicatt|  aliorum  sanctorum 
more,  sed  etiam  potest  filio  auctoritare  materna  imperare. 
Ideo  sic  Ecclesia  orat  '  Monstra  te  esse  matremJ*  Quasi 
diceret  Yirgini  imperiose  et  materna  auctoritate  supplica  pro 
nobis."  Now,  then,  we  ask,  is  this,  or  is  it  not,  the  meaning 
of  the  wArls  ?  If  it  is,  then  the  proposition  anathematized  is 
admitted.  If  not,  then  we  have  the  evidence  of  no  unlearned 
or  ignoble  writers,  of  cardinals  and  doctors,  that  such  was  the 
interpretation  which  they  put  upon  them,  and  .such  was  the 
doctrine  they  inculcated:  and,  if  men  of  their  rank  and  acquire- 
ments so  understood  the  words,  how  is  it  to  be  supposed  again,  that 
the  multitude  could  decide  otherwise,  especially  when  such  is,  in 
fact,  their  plain,  real,  and  indisputable  signification?  Upon  whom 
then  does  the  anathema  of  Gother  fall?  Let  the  Romish  church 
decide. 

.  Of  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  saints  we  have  not  room  to 
speak.  The  principle  generally  laid  down  by  Roman  Catholic 
writers  is  this:  that  each  saint  is  most  qualified  to  intercede 
for  that  blessing  by  the  possession  of  which  he  was  distinguished 
during  his  abode  on  earth.  And  the  hypothesis  is  natural 
enough. 

We  proceed  now  to  examine  into  another  principle  belonging 
to  this  doctrine.  What  is  it  that  gives  the  saints  a  right  to 
interest  themselves  in  this  manner  in  behalf  of  man?  Is  it 
merely,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Milner,  and 
all  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  this  day  in 
England,  that  the   saints,  having  been  admitted  to  their  glory, 


•  Jewell's  Works,  1565,  Part  ii.  p.  348. 
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-  are  admitted  Also  to  a  greater  familiarity  with  God,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  own  security  and  proximity  to  God  ?  This 
is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church.  She  holds  that  the 
right  of  the  saints  to  address  the  Almighty,  and  to  intercede  with 
him,  is  founded  on  their  merits,  and  on  the  superabundance  of 
the  good  works  which  they  performed  during  their  abode  on  earth. 
Such  is  the  tenour  of  all  the  prayers  in  the  Missal  and  in  the  Primer. 
We  give  one  of  each.  "  Deus,  qui  beatum  Nicolaum  Ponti- 
ficem  innumeris  declarasti  miraculis:  tribue,  quaesumus,  ut 
eius  meritis  et  precious  a  gehennae  incendiis  liberemur,  per 
Dominum  nostrum."*  "  O  God,  whose  right-hand  did  lift 
tip  blessed  Peter  the  Apostle,  walking  among  the  waves  of 
water ....  and  deliveredst  his  fellow  Apostle  Paul  after  three 
days  sailing,  from  the  deep  of  the  sea,  hear  us  mercifully  and 
grant  that  through  the  merits  of  them  both,  we  mav  obtain  the 
glory  everlasting,  Ikc*^  And  so  constantly.  Now  the  principle 
on  which  this  doctrine  is  founded,  is  thus  described  and  insisted 
on  in  the  *4  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition.*  "  As  touching 
the  communion  of  the  saints,  ye  must  understand,   that,  like 

,  as  all  the  parts  and  members,  which  be  living  in  the  natural 
body  of  a  man,  do  naturally  communicate  and  minister,  each 
to  others,  the  use,  commodity,  and  benefit  of  all  their  forces, 
nutriments,  and  perfections — even  so,  whatever  spiritual  gifts 
or  treasures  h  given  by  God  unto  any  one  member  of  the 
holy  church,  although  the  same  be  given  particularly  unto 
ohe  member,  and  not  unto  another,  yet  the  fruits  and  merits 
thereof  shall,  by  reason  of  their  abiding  together  in  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  church,  redound  unto  the  common  profits, 
edifying,  and  increase  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  same 
Catholic  church.  And,  hereby,  is  notified  and  declared  unto 
us  the  utility  and  profit  which  all  the  members  of  the  church 
do  receive  by  the  merits,  suffrages,  and  prayers  of  the  church.  * 
And  upon  this  principle  Bellarmine {  and  all  the  best  writers  of 
his  church  rest  the  right  of  the  saints  in  heaven  to  interest 
themselves  with  God  for  their  fellow-creatures  upon  earth:  and 
therefore,  says  the  margin  of  the  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
H  Sanctorum  merita  nos  adjuvant.1'  Now  this  is  very  different  from 
the  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Butler,  Dr.  Doyle,  and  Dr.  Milner 
rest  the  right  of  the  saints  to  pray  for  the  sojourners  on 
earth. 

We  wish  this  was  all  we  had  to  produce — we  wish  the  Roman 


*  Missale  Rom,  424.  f  Queen  Mary's  Primer. 
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Catholics  could  say  to  us  with  truth,  "  It  is  confessed  that  we  do' 
allow  the  co-operations  of  the  merits  of  the  saints  with  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ:  but  at  least  to  the  Redeemer  only  we 
confine  the  solemn  office  of  intercession  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
blood."  What  will  our  readers  say  to  the  following  prayer  of  the 
Primer  on  the  festival  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury?  "  We  pray 
thee,  through  St.  Thomas's  blood,  which  he  for  thee  did  spend. 
But  here  we  must  stop,  and  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by 
observing  one  very  remarkable  fact,  that  none  of  these  writers 
make  any  distinction  between  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the 
angels,  and  saints — though  the  rank  and  dignity  of  these 
beings  are  altogether  different  from  each  other— though  the 
principles  on  which  their  worship  is  founded  are  different,  as  any 
one  may  see  by  an  inspection  of  the  catechism:  and  though  the 
worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  is  essentially  distinct  in 
the  ideas  of  every  real  votary  of  the  church  of  Rome.— But  not  a 
word  is  now  said  by  them  of  the  particular  worship  of  the  Virgin ; 
one  might  almost  suppose  that  the  queen  of  heaven  had  been 
forgotten  by  these  writers — not  that  we  forget  the  Litany  to  the 
Virgin  in  the  M  Garden  of  the  Soul,"  but  we  speak  only  of  the 
tnetnod  employed  by  the  conductors  of  the  present  controversy. 

It  is  fitting,  however,  that  we  should  remark,  that  all  the  ob- 
jectionable doctrine  of  merits  and  sacrificial  intercession,  is  ex- 
punged from  the  book  of  devotion,  which  we  have  60  often  quoted 
—but  what  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  this  ?  That  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  empire  disapprove  of  the  conduct  and 
tenets  of  all  the  other  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world  ?  For  the 
missals  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  undergone  no  change  :  all 
these  passages  remain  in  them — and  the  Galilean  church  has  not, 
we  believe,  expunged  them  from  her  service-books,  her  missals, 
or  her  hours.  Surely  these  matters  are  not  so  trivial  as  not  to  be 
considered  as  "  Articles  of  Faith." 

We  pass  on  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Protestant  churches,  on 
the  subject  of  the  invocation  of  saints.  And,  taking  this  doc- 
trine as  it  is  professed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and 
Ireland,  viz.  that  it  is  right  and  laudable,  that  the  members  of 
the  church  militant  on  earth  should  pray  to  the  saints  in  heaven, 
to  intercede  for  them  with  Christ — we  reject  it  on  the  following 
grounds: — First,  Because  we  have  no  certainty  that  the  saints 
can  be  acquainted  with  our  prayers.  This  is  the  point  which 
constitutes  one  essential  and  amazing  difference,  between  the 
prayers  of  Christians  for  each  other  upon  earth,  and  the  prayers 
which  the  living  offer  to  those  who  are  removed  from  them. 
Here,  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  those,  who  can  "  notas 
audire  et  reddere  voces  :v  aud  when  St.  Paul  asked  for  the  prayers 
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of  Philemon,  and  trusted  they  would  be  available  to  him,  (which 
is  the  instance  given  by  Dr.  Doyle  in  his  evidence  before  the 
committee,;  he  was,  at  least,  assured  that  Philemon  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  wish.  But  we  know  nothing  of  this  in  regard  _ 
to  St.  Thomas  or  St.  George.  In  answer  then  to  this  difficulty  it^ 
is  said — First,  That  the  saints  are  themselves  able,  in  their  states 
of  spiritual  blessedness,  to  hear  our  prayers.  And  this  solution^ 
though  exposed  to  one  insuperable  difficulty,  appears  to  us,  after- 
all,  the  most  natural  account  of  the  matter.  For  the  mind  can  con* 
ceive,  and  does  perhaps,  not  unfrequently,  figure  to  itself  the  pre- 
sence of  those  beings,  who  were  dear  to  us  on  earth,  hovering  over 
us  with  tenderness,  and  anxious  for  our  interests  and.  our  actions; 
but  shall  we  on  this  play  of  the  imagination,  this  phantasy 
of  the  brain,  found  a  religious  service,  and  venture  on  the  solemn 
act  of  prayer  ? — Secondly,  ft  is  said  that  the  angels  reveal  our 
prayers  to  the  saints;  and  this,  too,  is  not  impossible — but  how  do 
the  angels  themselves  know  our  prayers,  and  what  reason  have 
we  for  saying,  that  if  they  do  know  them,  they  reveal  them  to 
the  saints  ?  Shall  we  act  upon  this  double  conjecture  ? — Thirdly, 
It  is  said  that  God  reveals  our  prayers  unto  them.  How  do  we 
know  this  ?  and  what,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  process  ?  We 
are  to  pray  to  the  saint — God  reveals  our  prayer  to  him — he 
then  repeats  to  God  that  very  prayer,  which  God  has  just  re- 
vealed to  him.  Is  such  a  circle  as  this  a  good  foundation  for 
our  invocations? — Fourthly,  It  is  said,  that  all  things  are  in 
God,  and  the  saints  see  God ;  therefore  they  see  our  prayers  in 
God.  This  reason,  notwithstanding  all  the  explications  which 
have  been  given  of  it,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  understand 
— and  how  do  we  know  that  the  saints  are  already  admitted  to 
the  fulness  of  the  beatific  vision  ?  On  none  of  these  grounds, 
then,  can  we  conclude  that  the  saints  are  acquainted  with  our 
wants ;  and  therefore  we  decline  praying  to  them  on  the  bare 
possibility  of  that  knowledge. 

Secondly,  What  assurance  have  we  that  the  saints,  to  whom  we 
are  desired  to  pray,  are  really  in  heaven  ?    The  illustrious  patron  — 
of  England  was,  perhaps,  a  doughty  champion,  and  the  con 
queror  of  a  mighty  dragon ;  but  is  it  so  sure  that  his  mightiness 
is  either  in  heaven  or  in  purgatory  ?  and  might  he  not,  by  chance, 
find  his  place  in  the  third  canto  of  the  great  poet  of  Italy  ?  Thi: 
is  an  important  question.     It  were  sad  to  mistake  in  this  pointy 
and  to  pray  to  one  to  intercede  for  us  with  God,  who  may  him- 
self be  driven  from  the  face  of  the  Almighty,  and  be  suffering* 
for  his  sins.     Oh  !  but  the  Pope  has  canonized  him,  and  by  his 
authority  fixed  his  abode  in  the  regions  of  the  blessed.    Cedimus 
argumentum. 
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•  Thirdly,  We  consider  prayer  an  act  due4  only  to  God.    We ' 
conceive  the  commandments  of  scripture  to  be  plain,  explicit, 
and  decisive.    We  find  many  injunctions  given  to  us  that  we 
should  pray  for  each  other — but  none  that  we  should  pray  to  the 
saints  to  pray  for  us. 

Lastly,  We  conceive  prayer  of  any  sort  or  kind,  and  inter- 
cession or  mediation  of  any  sort  or  kind,  to  interfere  with  the  one 
intercession  and  mediation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Romanists  assure  us,  that  the  intercession  of  saints  has  no 
such  interference,  and  anathematize  all  who  say  it  has.  We 
give  them  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  their  assertions,  but  are  un- 
able to  understand  their  reasonings.  Upon  these  grounds,  then, 
we  reject  altogether,  and  without  qualification,  as  unwarranted 
add  unscriptural,  the  invocation  of  saints  as  it  is  professed,  ex- 
plained, and  practised,  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

Will  it  now  be  believed,  that  Dr.  Doyle  in  his  Letters  J.  K.  L.* 
bft*  the  following  sentence ?  "It  may  be  curious  to  show 
that  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  on  this  subject,  which  the  Pro- 
testant swears  to  be  idolatrous,  is,  like  that  on  many  other  sub- 
jects; equally  reviled,  substantially  the  same  as  nis  own ! ! !" 
Admirably  imagined ! — but  we  can  give  no  other  answer  than 
this : — if  there  be  any  Protestant  in  the  whole  realm  of  Eng- 
lajvd,  who  professes  to  believe  in  the  lawfulness  of  the  invocation 
of  taints,  who  has  ever  from  his  cradle  worshipped  angel,  or 
archangel,  the  "Virgin,  or  any  saint  whatever,  let  him,  in  the  name 
ot  Goo,  come  forth. 

On  the  question  whether  the  invocation  of  saints,  professed 
and  practised  by  the  church  of  Rome,  is  idolatrous  or  not,  our 
opinion  is  this :  that  in  the  public  formularies  of  their  church, 
and  even  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  best  informed  aniong 
them,  there  is  nothing  of  idolatry,  although,  as  we  have  said,  we 
deem  that  practice  altogether  unscriptyral  and  unwarranted ;  but 
we  do  consider  the  principles  relating  to.  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
calculated  to  lead,  in  the  end,  to  positive  idolatry ;  and  we  are 
well  convinced,  and  we  have  strong  grounds  for  our  conviction, 
that  a  large*  portion  of  the  lower  classes  are  in  this  point  guilty 
of  it.  Whether  the  invocation  of  angels  or  of  saints  has  produced 
the  same  effect,  we  are  not  able  to  decide. 

On  Image-wouship. — The  committee  find,  in  a  treatise 
called  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Roman  Catholics,"  the  following 
curse,  in  a  statement  of  curses :  first,  "  Cursed  is  he  that  commits 
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idolatry,  that  prays  to  images  or  relics,  or  worships  them  fow^ 
God;"  is  that  a  doctrine  which  is  acknowledged  by  Roma^^ 
Catholics?  Answer.  That  is  our  proper  doctrine,  and  I  ane>^ 
every  Roman  Catholic  in  the  world  would  say  with  Gother^ 
accursed  be  such  person. 

Such  was  the  question,  on  the  subject  of  images,  proposed  1^^ 

the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  to  Dr.  Doyle,  and  su ^ 

was  his  answer  to  it    And  we  believe  Dr.  Doyle  spoke  truly,  iu*^/ 
that  such  is  the  belief  of  every  well-informed  Roman  Catholic    £g 
the  world.     It  is  and  always  has  been  the  unquestionable  <\oc 
trine  of  the  Romish  church,  that  images  are  not  to  be  worshipped 
qs  God.      The  great  principle  upon  which  all  the  devotion, 
honour,  respect,  and  veneration  paid  to  images  were  founded, 
was  this:    that  the  worship  offered  to  them  belonged,  not  to 
the  image,  but  the  being  represented  by  it. — "  Honos  enim  (says 
the  Council  of  Trent,)  qui  eis  exhibetur,  refertur  ad  prototype 
quae  illae  representant."    And  so  say  the  old  verses  :— 

"  Effigiem  Chri3ti,  dum  transis,  pronus  adora, 
Non  tamen  effigiem,  sed  quod  desiguat,  adora." 

This  principle,  however,  of  reference  to  the  prototype,  is  not 
90  easily  understood ;  and  it  has  been  interpreted,  as  Bail  o]> 
serves,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Second  Nicene  Council,*  in. two 
ways— one  set  of  divines  asserting  that  no  honour  or  warship  is 
to  be  paid  immediately  to  the  image,  but  that  die  whole  is  to  be 
given  to  the  prototype — the  only  use  of  the  image  being  to 
excite  holy  affections  in  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  excellencies  which  belong  to  the  being  it  repre- 
sents: but  in  this  decision,  he  says,  there  are  difficulties; 
for,  as  the  council  declares  that  images  are  to  be  worshipped! 
though  not  with  Latria,  it  is  clear  that  worship  of  some 
kind  or  other  must  be  paid  to  them — and  this  worship  must  be, 
in  some  sense,  direct  and  immediate ;  for,  if  the  whole  worship 
paid  to  the  image  were  referred  to  the  exemplar,  then  the  image 
of  Christ  must  be  worshipped  with  Latria — and  hence  he  con- 
cludes that  there  is  an  inferior  kind  of  veneration  due  to  the 
image  itself.     The  worshipper,  therefore,  before  an  image  of 


•  At  the  Council  of  Trent  adopts  the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  Council  00  this 
subject,  Ball  has  given  all  bis  observations  on  the  subject  of  image- worship  after  the 
decrees  of  the  latter.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  difference  between  the  decrees  of  the  two 
councils,  except  that  the  older  council  retained  the  word  "  adoratio,"  meaning,  of 
course,  adoration  in  its  lower  sense ;  while  the  Council  of  Trent  has  discarded  this 
term,  and  adopted  the  words,  "honor,"  "  veneratio,"  and  "cultus."  We  desire  to 
be  understood  as  attributing  the  same  idea  to  the  words  of  both- councils,— the  idea 
expressed  by  Dr.  Milner  under  the  names  of  "  relative  or  secondary  veneration." 
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Christ,  will  pay  to  the  prototype  the  honour  due  to  him — to  the 
Trinity,  the  worship  of  Latna — to  the  Virgin,  Hyperdulia — to 
the  Saints,  Dulia — but  to  the  image  itself  he  will  offer  nothing 
but  an  inferior  worship,  veneration,  or  respect. 

The  definition  given  by  Harding,*  in  his  answer  to  Jewell, 
agrees  substantially  with  this  decision  of  Bail.  "  And  now,"  he 
flays,  "  we  are  come  to  declare  how  images  may  be  worshipped 
and  honoured  without  any  offence.  That  godly  worship,  which 
consisteth  in  spirit  and  truth  inwardly,  and  is  declared  dv  signs 
outwardly  in  recognising  the  supreme  dominion,  which,  pro- 
perly, of  the  divines,  is  called  Latria,  is  deferred  only  to  the 
Messed  Trinity.  As  for  the  holy  images,  to  them  we  do  not 
attribute  that  worship  at  all,  but  an  inferior  reverence  or  adora- 
tion, for  so  it  is  named :  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  recognising 
tome  virtue  or  excellence  protested  by  outward  sign,  as  reverent 
Massing,  bowing  down,  kneeling,  and  such  like  honour.  Which 
land  of  adoration  or  worship  we  find  in  the  scriptures  oftentimes 
given  to  creatures.  The  whole  act  whereof  is,  notwithstanding, 
referred  not  to  the  images  principally,  but  to  the  things  by  them 
represented,  as  being  the  true  and  proper  objects  of  sucn  wor- 
diip.  For  although  the  honour  of  an  image  passeth  over  to  the 
original  or  first  sampler,  which  the  learned  call  archetypum,  as 
St.  Basil  teacheth :  yet  that  high  worship  called  Latria  belongeth 
Only  to  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  not  to  the  reverent  images,  lest 
Ire  should  seem  to  be  worshippers  of  creatures,  and  of  matters, 
as  of  gold,  silver,  stones,  wood,  and  the  other  like  things."  And 
in  the  u  Necessary  Doctrine,"-]-  put  forth  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  same  principle  is  asserted :  "  Whereas  we  use  to 
tense  the  said  images,  and  to  kneel  before  them,  and  to  creep  to 
the  cross,  with  sucn  other  things ;  yet  we  must  know  and  under- 
stand, that  such  things  be  not  nor  ought  to  be  done  to  the  image 
itself,  but  to  God  and  in  his  honour,  although  it  be  done  afore  the 
-image,  whether  it  be  of  Christ,  of  the  Cross,  or  of  our  Lady,  or 
of  any  other  Saint "  The  acts  of  adoration  which  the  Council 
of  Trent  particularly  specifies  as  fitting,  are  those  of  kissing  the 
images,  and  uncovering  the  head  before  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  unquestionable  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
church,  viz-:  that  images  are  not  to  be  worshipped  as  God — but 
only  with  an  inferior  and  secondary  veneration,  and  that  even 
this  honour  must  be  referred  to  the  Being  represented  by  the 
image. 


•  Harding's  Answer  to  M.  Juelle's  Challenge. 
t  P.  300. 
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But,  although  the  Romish  writers  assert  that  this  kind  and 
degree  of  veneration  is  to  be  paid  to  images,  yet  the  best  expo- 
sitors of  their  church  assert  that  it  was  not  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  this  worship  that  they  were  placed  in  churches — but 
merely,  as  Harding  says,  (and  there  is,  after  all,  no  better  and 
more  honest  expositor  of   the   Romish    doctrines    than    Mr. 
Harding,)   from  other  motives  of   a  more  secondary   nature. 
And,  1st,  for  the  benefit  of  knowledge.     For  the  simple  and 
unlearned  people,  which  be  utterly  ignorant  of  letters,  in  pictures 
do,  as  it  were,  read  and  see  no  less  than  others  do  in  books,  the 
mysteries  of  Christian  religion,  the  acts  and  worthy  deeds  of 
Christ  and  his  saints:   2.  for  the  stirring  of  our  minds  to  all 
godliness ;  for  whereas  the  affect  and  desire  of  man  is  heavy  and 
dull  in  divine  and  spiritual  things,  because  the  body  that  is  cor- 
ruptible weigheth  down  the  mind :  when  it  is  set  forth  before 
our  eyes  by  images,  what  Christ  has  done  for  us  and  what  the 
saints  have  done  for  Christ ;  then  it  is  quickened  and  moved  to 
tlie  like  will  of  doing  and  suffering,  and  to  all  endeavour  of  holy 
and  virtuous  life :  3.  for  the  keeping  of  things  in  memory  neces- 
sary to  our  salvation.* 

We  have  thus  given  what  we  believe  in  our  consciences  to  be 
the  real  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  on  the  subject  of  image- 
worship,  and  we  have  not  hitherto  said  a  word  which  any  honest 
•Roman  Catholic  will,  as  far  as  we  know,  be  anxious  to  controvert 
■or  deny.  Only  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Butler,  Dr.  Milner,f 
or  Petavius,  that  the  honour  and  veneration  of  images  is  accounted 
by  the  church  of  Rome  among  things  essential  and  t*h£$op: 
for  if  this  were  so,  it  were  strange,  indeed,  that  "  every  non- 
Catholic  who  goes  over  to  that  church,  should  be  compelled  to 
assert  most  firmly,  that  the  images  of  Christ,  and  of  the  mother 
of  God  ever-virgin,  and  also  of  the  other  saints,  are  to  be  had 
and  retained ;  and  that  due  honour  and  veneration  are  to  be 
given  them. "J  It  were  extraordinary,  surely,  to  make  that  com- 
pulsory on  the  faith  of  every  convert,  which  is  acknowledged  by 
the  whole  church  to  be  indifferent  in  itself. 

Such,  then,  were  the  theoretical  principles  laid  down  by  the 
councils;  but  did  the  practice  of. the  people  correspond  with 
these  principles  ?  As  for  the  lawfulness  of  the  worship  of  images 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  this  can  only  be  decided  by  positive 
appeal  to  scripture ;  but,  as  to  the  propriety  of  retaining  images 
in  churches^  which  is  a  very  different  question,  die  experience  of 


•  Harding's  Answer  to  Jewell.  f  End  of  Confrorany,  p.  259. 

t  Book  of  tUe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  5.    See  alio  PhiUpoU*  \%  83* 
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ages,  as  to  the  effect  resulting  from  such  a  custom,  may  go  far  in 
deciding  it.  And  here  it  is  that  Dr.  Milner  complains  of  the 
gross  misrepresentation  and  calumny  of  the  Protestant  divines. 
*'  This  has  been  misrepresented,"  he  says,  "  from  almost  the  first 
eruption  of  Protestanism,  as  rank  idolatry,  and  as  justifying  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation.  The  book  of  homilies  repeatedly 
affirms,  that  our  images  of  Christ  and  his  saints  are  idols ;  that 
we  pray  and  ask  of  them  what  it  belongs  to  God  alone  to  give ; 
and  that  images  have  been  and  be  worshipped,  and  so,  idolatry 
committed  to  them  by  infinite  multitudes,  to  the  great  offence 
of  God's  majesty,  and  danger  of  infinite  souls;  that  idolatry 
cannot  possibly  be  separated  from  images  set  up  in  churches,  and 
that  God's  horrible  wrath,  and  our  most  dreadful  danger,  cannot 
be  avoided  without  the  destruction  and  utter  abolition  of  all  such 
images  and  idols  out  of  the  church  and  temple  of  God."  Now,  our 
readers  will  observe,  that  in  these  words  there  is  not  the  smallest 
imputation  of  idolatrous  intention;    they  assert,  indeed,  that 

^lolatry  had  taken  place,  and  maintain  the  principle  that  such 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  invariable  consequence  of  the  prac- 
tice of  setting  up  images.  Now,  if  this  statement  is  false,  it  must 
be  confessed  by  every  Protestant,  with  shame  and  sorrow,  to  be 
a  most  impudent  ana  shameless  calumny.  But  let  us  see.  What 
were  these  homilies  ?  Was  the  publication  of  them  a  thing  done 
in  a  corner  ?  When  they  were  composed,  were  they  given  to 
the  clergy  for  their  own  instruction,  to  furnish  them  with  the 
topics  against  the  Romanists,  or  in  order  that  they  might  disse- 
minate them  among  some  chosen  few  ?  They  were  ordered,  Dr. 
Milner,  to  be  read  publicly  in  the  churches,  to  be  delivered 
every  Sunday  in  the  ears  of  a  people  who  were  just  emerged 

.  from  this  idolatry, — they  were  appeals  to  the  practice  of  this 
very  people, — appeals  which  every  individual  of  every  congrega- 
tion could  verify, — which,  if  they  were  true,  would  answer  the 
purpose  that  was  intended  by  them, — if  they  were  false,  were  the 
most  absurd  and  dangerous  instruments  which  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation  could  employ.  But  the  very  idea  of  their  falsehood 
is  pregnant  with  absurdity ;  if  it  were  so,  the  danger  and  the 
mischief  would  not  end  here ;  if  it  were  possible  that  any  set  of 
men  could  make  appeals  of  this  kind  to  the  people  of  any  nation, 
and  call  on  them  to  bear  witness  to  facts  which  they  had  not 
seen,  as  if  they  had  seen  them,  the  very  evidences  of  Christianity 
would  be  shaken.  We  hold  the  evidence  of  the  homilies  to  be 
the  strongest  testimony  of  the  effect  of  the  Romish  practice  on 
the  principles  of  the  people  that  can  possibly  be  given;  stronger 
even  than  that  which  we  are  now  about  to  adduce,  the  evidence 
of  Roman  Catholic  councils. 
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'  At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  the  ecclesiastical  filectors 
of  the  Empire  were  the  persons,  of  all  others,  who,  if  their  advice 
had  been  followed,  might  have  gone  far  to  prevent  the  schism, 
and  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church.  Resident  in  Germany,  wit- 
nessing with  their  own  eyes  the  diffusion  of  the  new  opinions,  and 
the  growing  anxiety  and  irritation  in  the  minds  of  men,  they  saw 
that  nothing  could  avert  the  danger  but  a  speedy  and  immediate 
reformation  of  the  Romish  church.  This  reformation  they 
pressed  on  the  Pope,  as  eagerly  and  as  anxiously  as  they  could— 
but  in  vain,  and  they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  take  it  into 
their  own  hands.  Herman,  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  went  so  far 
into  the  Reformation,  that  he  was  degraded  from  his  arch- 
bishopric, and  excommunicated.  Sebastian,  Elector  of  Meats, 
adhered  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  called  a  provincial  council 
for  the  purpose  of  reformation  during  the  sitting  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  All  the  decrees  of  that  council  which  had  hitherto 
been  promulgated  he  adopted ;  but  the  decree  concerning  images 
was  not  yet  made ;  his  council,  therefore,  made  one  for  itself. 
In  this  decree,*  remarkable  for  many  reasons,  there  occurs  the 
following  passage :— "  Wishing  to  prevent  all  evil  superstition, 
we  enjoin  all  ordinaries,  in  case  they  should  observe  within  their 
territories  that  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting  before  any 
particular  image,  out  of  respect  to  the  figure  of  the  image  itself 
and'that  they  attribute  to  the  said  image  any  idea  of  divinity, 
to  remove  the  said  image,  or  to  change  it,  and  to  place  one  noto- 
riously different  from  the  former  in  its  room,  lest  the  rude  multi- 
tude, naturally  low  in  intellect,  which  it  was  intended  to  raise  by 
sensible  means  to  heavenly  things,  should,  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  church,  place  their  hopes  in  the  material  image,  and, 
perhaps,  even  in  some  particular  image  out  of  some  fancy  and 
affection  to  it ;  as  if  there  were  some  necessity  in  it,  which  would 
induce  God  and  the  saints  to  do  what  they  desired."  Now,  is  it 
possible  for  any  honest  man  to  read  this  decree,  and  not  to  confess 
that  the  common  people  of  the  electorate  of  Mayence  had  limited 


•  This  decree,  besides  the  passage  given  in  the  text,  contained  also  a  declaration, 
forbidding  all  worship  of  images,  and  was,  as  Paolo  Sarpi  observes,  very  remarkable 
on  that  account : — "  Fraquesti,  i  capi  quarantuno  e  quaranta  due  sono  notabili ;  dove 
insegna  e  replica,  che  le  imagini  non  sono  proposte  per  adorarle  o  prestargli  colto 
oIcudo  ;  ma  solo,  per  ridurre  a  memoria  queilo,  che  si  debbe  adorare."  Nor  did  the 
45th  chapter  of  the  Council  of  Mayence  excite  less  surprise,  by  declaring  that  the 
saints  were  to  have  no  honour  except  that  of  fellowship  and  affection, — like  saints  in 
this  life,  only  in  a  higher  degree,  in  consequence  of  their  actual  possession  of  that 
blessedness  to  which  the  living  can  only  aspire :  ~ "  Le  quali  esplicatkmi,  ben  consi- 
derate, mostrano  quante  fossero  in  que*  tempi  differenti  le  opinion!  de*  Preiati  diOer- 
mania  Catholici,  da  quelle  della  Corte  Romana,  a  della  prattica,  che  a'e  introdotta 
dopo  il  Concilk)  di  Trento."— Cone.  Mogunt.  c.  4*. 
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*heir  worship  to  the  image  itself-— had  attributed  to  it  some 
divinity — had  conceived  that  it  contained  in  itself  some  active 
«and  effectual  power  ?  Can  any  man  believe,  that  the  elector  and 
Iris  council  were  providing  against  a  possible  and  imaginary  evil, 
and  that  they  took  the  chance  of  specifying  one  particular  evil, 
which  was  not  prevalent  and  generally  known  ?  The  idea  is 
evidently  ridiculous.  The  evil  which  is  animadverted  on,  was  an 
evil  practically  felt,  and  to  which  all  Europe  could  bear  witness. 
A  decree,  precisely  the  same  in  substance,  had  been  put  forth  in 
England  in  the  year  1548.*  "  They  do  err,'1  it  is  said,  "  who 
put  difference  between  image  and  image,  trusting  more  in  one 
than  in  another,  as  though  one  could  help  or  do  more  than 
another,  when  both  do  but  represent  one  thing,  and,  saving  by 
way  of  representation,  neither  of  them  is  able  to  work  or  do  any 
thing.  And  they  also  offend,  that  so  dote  in  this  behalf,  that 
they  make  vows,  and  go  on  pilgrimages,  even  to  the  images ;  and 
there  do  call  upon  the  same  images  for  aid  and  help,  phantasying 
^Xhat  either  the  image  will  work  the  same,  or  else  some  other  thing 
in  the  image,  or  God  for  the  image  sake,  as  though  God,  super- 
Haturally  wrought  by  images,  carved,  engraven,  or  painted, 
brought  once  into  churches,  as  he  doth  naturally  work  by  other 
his  creatures.  In  which  things,  if  any  person,  heretofore,  hath 
or  yet  doth  offend,  all  good  and  learned  men  have  great  cause  to 
lament  such  error  ana  rudeness,  and  to  put  their  studies  and 
diligences  for  the  reformation  of  the  same."  On  these  words,  we 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  contained  in  the  very 
same  chapter,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  as  justifying  the 
censing  of  images,  the  kneeling  before  them,  and  such  other 
things ;  and,  therefore,  we  suppose  it  will  hardly  be  considered  as 
unfair  testimony.  Are  the  evils,  then,  here  also,  imaginary  and 
unreal?  Were  the  bishops,  then,  of  England  and  Germany 
<mad,  when  with  one  voice  they  defended  the  honour  of  images, 
and  proclaimed  the  most  fearful  evils  of  positive  idolatry  as  likely 
to  arise  from  them,  although,  according  to  Dr.  Milner's  hypo- 
thesis, they  never  had  arisen  ?  Last  of  all,  we  quote  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  our  readers  must  excuse  us,  if  we  do 
not  take  the  trouble  of  translating  it.  "  In  has  autem  sanctas  et 
salutares  observationes,  si  qui  abumis  irrepscrint,  eos  prorsus 
aboleri  sancta  Synodus  venementer  cupit ;  ita  ut  nullse  falsi 
dograatis  imagines,  et  rudibus  pcriculosi  erroris  occasionem 
prsebentes  statuantur.  Quod  si  aliquando  historias  et  narra- 
tiones  Sacra  Scripture,  cum  id  indoctae  plebi  expediet,  exprimi 


*  Necessary  Doctrine,  p.  301. 
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ct  figurari  jcbntigerit,  doceatur.populus,  non  proptereb  Divinu 
tatemjigurari,  quasi  corporeis  oculis  conspici,  vel  ooloribus  aut 
figuris  exprimi  possit.  Omnis  porro  superstitio  in  sanctorum  invo* 
catione,  reliquiarum  veneratione,  et  imaginum  sacro  usu  tolla* 
tur,  omnis  quaestus  eliminetur,  omnis  denique  lascivia  vitetur." 
Are  all  the  evils,  too,  which  are  here  enumerated  visionary  and 
condemned  in  prospect?    Ohe  !  jam  satis  est. 

These  are  the  testimonies  on  which  we  rely  with  confidence, 
in  proof  that  the  charges  adduced  in  our  homilies  against  the 
practices  of  the  tjmes,  were  founded  on  the  most  positive 
reality,  and  exactly  and  literally  true.  But  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  appeal 
to  facts  which  ,were  before  the  eyes  of  all  men — nor  is  any 
thing  more  requisite  even  now  in  any  country  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  predominant,  and  established.  Bail,  who 
compiled  his  Summa  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, admits  the  prevalence  of  these  abuses  in  his  days.  "  Jt 
ought  not,"  he  says,  "  to  be  any  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
that  abuses  should  sometimes  arise  among  the  unlearned  people 
in  consequence  of  images  :  for  laws  are  intended  to  provide  for 
the  good  of  the  many,  not  the  few.  Those  who  are  ignorant, 
must  be  taught  by  their  pastors ;  but  a  custom,  which  has  at  -all 
times  existed  in  the  church,  which  has  been,  I  do  not  say  in- 
stituted, but  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  councils,  is  not  to  be 
abrogated  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  of  individuals."  Now, 
what  event  was  there  in  France  between  the  time  in  which  Bail 
lived  and  the  Revolution,  which  could  prevent  the  abuses  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Bail  and  Bossuet,  from  .existing  still  ?  This 
last  event,  indeed,  which  overturned  every  altar,  and  laid  aU 
religion  prostrate,  did,  for  a  time,  necessarily  carry  away  with  it 
these  tremendous  evils.  It  remains  to  see  whether  the  genius  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  now  Again  predominant  in  that 
country,  will  not  bring  them  back. 

Of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  on  this  head,  there 
is  little  to  observe.  She  interprets  the  second  commandment 
literally  and  strictly :  she  refuses  to  make  to  herself  any  graven 
image  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  it  any  religious  worship, 
adoration,  honour,  reverence,  or  respect.  She  considers  every  act 
of  this  kind  to  be  expressly  and  deliberately  forbidden  by  the 
most  solemn  words  of  a  jealous  God.  In  the  fearful  declaration 
of  the  Almighty,  she  discerns  no  hidden  marks  of  the  divine 
wisdom,  who  knoweth  the  inward  hearts  of  men,  and  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  creatures 
whom  he  has  made :  who  saw  that  the  smallest  beginnings  would 
end  at  last  in  positive  idolatry,  and  spiritual  death :  that  man, 
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own  hand,  in  the  midst  of  carnal,  and  sensible, 

ngs,  would,  naturally,  without  these  temptations 

4,  incline  too  much  to  them,  and  be  unable,  with- 

.  continual  exertion,  to  raise  his  mind  to  the  con- 

of  a  spiritual  being.     And,  on  these  principles,  she 

l  iiat  he  sn  >wed  his  people  "  no  similitude"  in  Horeb, 

oade  them  to  make  any  similitude  hereafter.     She  is  un- 

.g  to  fix  upon  the  principles  of  the  Ilomish  church,  the 

.rge  of  positive  idolatry;  and  contents  herself  with  declaring 
..iat  "  the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  the  adoration,  as  well 
of  images  as  of  relics,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and 
grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  scripture,  but  rather  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God."  *  But  in  regard  to  the  universal  practice 
of  the  Romish  church,  she  adheres  to  the  declaration  of  her  ho- 
milies ;  and  professes  her  conviction  that  this  fond,  and  unwar- 
ranted, and  unscriptural  doctrine,  has  at  all  times  produced,  and 
will  hereafter,  as  long  as  it  is  suffered  to  prevail,  produce  the  sin 
erf  practical  idolatry.  These,  if  we  know  them  truly,  are  the 
sentiments  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  from  these  senti- 
ments we  trust  in  God  that  she  will  never  suffer  herself  to  be 
diverted  by  the  misrepresentations  of  her  adversaries,  or  the 
weakness  of  her  friends. 

We  have  been  so  long  on  the  subject  of  images,  that  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  JPhillpotts  for  the  equally,  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  more  important  article  of  relics :  observing  only,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  this  head  is,  that  they 
are  to  be  venerated  by. the  faithful,  and  that  the  catechism 
asserts,  that  the  garments  and  handkerchiefs,  the  sacred  ashes, 
and  bones,  and  other  relics  of  saints,  are  the  instruments  of 
the  divine  miracles.  "  Quid  multa  ?  si  vestes,  si  sudaria,  si  um- 
bra sanctorum,  priusquam  c  vita  migrarent,  depulit  morbos, 
viresque  restituit :  quis  tandem  negare  audeat,  Deum  per  sacros 
cineres,  ossa,  caeterasque  sanctorum  reliquias  eadem  mirabihter 
efficere."  The  doctrine  of  the  council  is,  that  relics  have  no 
divinity  belonging  to  them — how  far  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  any  country  has  been  in  unison  with  this  principle, 
let  the  breviaries  of  the  church  of  Rome,  let  the  history  of 
former  days,  let  the  eves  of  every  person,  who  has  travelled  on 
the  continent  for  the  fast  ten  years,  declare. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  affixing  to  this  article,  a  charge 
brought  by  Dr.  Milner  -f-  against  the  ancient  English  translation 
of  the  Bible :  "  In  support  of  this  impious  fraud,  (strong  Ian- 

•  Art.  xxii. 

t  End  of  Contaoreny,  p.  264. 
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guage  for  a  man,  who  is  held  up  by  Mr.  Bidler,  as  a  model 
of  ike  polite  style  of  controversy  /)  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
corrupted  in  their,  different  versions  and  editions. — See  in  the 
present  English  Bible,  Coloss.  iii.  5.  Covetousness  which  is  ido- 
latry. This  in  the  Bibles  of  1562, 1577,  and  1579,  stood  thus: 
Covetousness-  which  is  the  worshipping  of  images.  In  like 
manner,  where  we  read :  A  covetous  man  who  is  an  idolater ;  in 
the  former  editions  we  read :  A  covetous  man  which  is  a  wor- 
shipper of  images.  Instead  of  "  What  agreement  hath  the 
temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  it  used  to  stand : 
How  agreeth  the  temple  of  God  with  images?  Instead  of 
Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols,  J  John  v.  21.  it 
stood  during  the  reign  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth :  Babes*  keep 
yourselves  from  images."  We  shall  give  him  the  answer  to 
this  ludicrous  and  extraordinary  charge,  in  the  following  learned 
exposition  of  our  homilies ;  and  leave  him  to  derive  from  it  all 
the  advantage  that  he  may.  "  The  scriptures  use  the  two 
words '  idols'  and  '  images,'  indifferently  for  one  thing  alway. 
They  be  words  of  divers  tongues  and  sounds,  but  one  in  sense 
and  signification  in  the  scriptures.  The  one  is  taken  of  the 
Greek  word  h$a>\ov,  an  idol,  and  the  other  of  the  Latin  word 
'  imago,'  an  image,  and  so  both  used  as  English  terms  in  the 
translating  of  scriptures  indifferently,  according  as  the  Septua- 
ginta  have  in  their  translation  in  Greek  aU« ;  and  St.  Jerome, 
in  his  translation  of  the  same  places  in  Latin,  hath  '  simulacra,1 
in  English  '  images.'  And,  in  the  New  Testament,  that  which 
St  John  calleth  hiu\ot,  St.  Jerome  likewise  translateth  'si- 
mulachrum,'  as  in  all  other  like  places  of  scripture,  he  doth 
usually  translate.  And  Tertullian,  a  most  ancient  doctor,  and 
well  learned  in  both  the  tongues,  Greek  and  Latin,  interpreting 
this  place  of  St.  John,  '  Beware  of  idols,'  that  is  to  say,  saith 
Tertullian,  of  the  ( images'  themselves,  the  Latin  words,  which 
he  useth,  be  *  effigies'  and  *  imago,'  to  say  an  image."*  What 
will  Dr.  Milner  now  say  to  the  impious  fraud?  But  we  will 
ask  him  one  question.  Will  he  not  admit  that  *  image,'  is  a 
sufficient  rendering  -  of  the  word  "Xxov,  in  the  compound 
il^wXoXalpiia  ?  If  he  answers  affirmatively,  what  ground  has  he 
for  his  objection  ?  If  negatively,  does  he  allow  the  Xalpiwt  of 
images  ?     Let  him  choose. 

Tbaxsubstantiation. — The  doctrince  of  transubstantiation 
cannot  be  more  clearly  explained  than  in  the  words  of  the  *•  Neces- 
sary Doctrine  and  Erudition : " — "  The  sacrament  of  the  altar  is 


*  First  Part  of  Homily  against  Idolatry. 
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Among  all  the  sacraments,  of  incomparable  dignity  and  virtue ; 
forasmuch  as  in  other  sacraments,  the  outward  kind  of  the  thing 
which  is  used  in  them,  remaineth  still  in  its  own  nature  and 
subsftance  unchanged:  but  in  this  most  high  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  the  creatures,  which  be  taken  to  the  use  thereof,  as  bread 
and  wine,  do  not  remain  stitt  in  tlmr  own  substance,  but  by  the 
virtue  of  Christ's  word  in  the  consecration  be  changed  and  turned 
to  the  very  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  So  that,  although  there  appear  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine,  after  the  consecration,  as  did  before,  and  to  the  outward 
senses  nothing  seemeth  to  be  changed,  yet  must  we,  forsaking  and 
renouncing  the  persuasion  of  our  senses  m  this  behalf,  give  our 
assent  only  to  faith,  and  to  the  plain  word  of  Christ,  which 
affirmeth  that  substance  there  offered,  exhibited,  and  received,  to 
be  the  very  precious  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord."  In  perfect 
agreement  with  this  exposition  are  the  two  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,*  the  first  asserting  the  change  of  the  whole  substance  of 
the  bread  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  substance  of  his  blood — the 
second  anathematizing  all  who  should  deny  this  total  conversion, 
and  who  assert  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
remains,  after  consecration,  in  conjunction  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

Consubstantiation  consists,  not  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  but,  as  the  name  denotes,  in  the  union  of  the  two.  It 
is  thus  described  in  the  Wirtemberg  confession  of  1552.-f-  "  Of 
the  substance  of  the  eucharist  we  believe  and  teach,  that  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  distributed  in  the  eucharist, 
and  do  reject  those  that  say  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
eucharist  are  but  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being 
absent — but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  substance  of  the  bread 
should  be  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ: 


•  Cone.  Trid.  Se«s.  iii.  cap.  iv. — Quoniam  Christus  Redemptor  noster  corpus 
saum  id  quod  sub  specie  pants  offerebat,  vere  esse  dicit,  ideo  persuasum  semper  in 
JEcclesia  Dei  fuit,  idque  tuuc  denuo  Sancta  h«o  Synod  us  declarnt  per  consecrationeni 
panis  et  vini  conversionem  fieri  totius  substantia?  panis  in  substantiam  corporis  Christi 
Domini  nostri,  et  totius  substantia  vini  in  substantiam  sanguinis  ejus  quae  conversio 
convenienter  et  proprie  a  sancta  Cetholica  Ecclesia  Transsubslantiatio  est  appellata. 

Can.  4.— -Si  quis  dixerit,  in  sacrosancto  Eucbaristie  Sacramento  remanere  substan- 
tiam panis  et  vini,  una  cum  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini  Jesu  Christi,  negaveritque 
mirabllem  fllam  et  singularem  conversionem  totius  substantias  panig  in  corpus,  et 
totius  substantias  vini  in  sanguinem,  manentibus  duntaxat  speciebus  panis  et  vini, 
quam  quidem  conversionem  Catholica  Ecclesia  Transubstantiationem  appellat,  ana- 
thema sit. 

f  We  quote  from  a  very  old  translation  of  the  confession.  The  confession  itself 
may  be  found  in  the  "  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Confesskxmm  fidei," 
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but  if  siifficeth  for  the  verity  of  the  sacrament  that  thfe  bodjv  tf 
Christ  be  truly  present  with  the  bread :  yea  rather,  the  verity  of 
the  sacrament  requireth  that  the  true  bread  remain  with    tie 
true  presence  of  God."    This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  who/e 
Lutheran  church. 

Impanation,  which  is  very  rarely  mentioned  by  theological 
writers,  but  of  which  Mr.  Butler  unfortunately  takes  notice,  for 
the  sole  purpose,  as  it  should  seem,  of  committing  a  double 
blunder,  consists  in  the  hypostatical  union  of  the  bread  and 
wine  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Dr.  Milner,  in  his  "  End 
of  Controversy/*  p.  266,  says  that  "Osiander,  whose  sister 
Cranmer  married,  taught  this  doctrine."  We  were  not  aware  of 
the  fact:  but  it  may  possibly  be  true;  for  it  is  known  that 
Osiander  held  some  peculiar  tenets,  and  excited  by  them  much 
dissension  among  the  Lutheran  party. — There  is,  however,  one 
circumstance,  which  renders  it  improbable  thatimpanation  should 
have  been  one  of  these  tenets;  for  it  was  proposed  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  anathematize  this  doctrine,  and  the  proposition  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  the  heresy  being  obsolete.  *■  It  was  an 
opinion,  they  said,  invented  400  years  before  by  Robert,  Abbot 
of  Duitz,  and  no  longer  maintained  by  any  body;  and  the 
council  was  not  called  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  ancient,  but 
only  modern  heresies.  Now  this  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1661, 
arid  Osiander  died  in  1552.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  improbable 
that  the  council  should  have  declared  a  heresy  to  have  become 
obsolete  which  he  professed  and  taught  openly,  and  should  have 
asserted  that  it  had  not  been  maintained  by  anybody  for  above 
400  years. 

Having  thus  explained  the  doctrines  of  those  from  whom  we 
differ,  we  proceed  to  explain   the   doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
We  believe,  then,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  outward  and 
visible  signs  ordained  by  Christ  himself  as  the  means  by  which 
he  makes  us  partakers  of  his  most  holy  body  and  blood — we 
believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  same,  both  before  and 
after  the  consecration ;  the  same  in  their  substance  and  accidents, 
in  their  power  of  nourishing  the  body,  and  in  all  the  adjuncts 
and  qualities  of  matter.     But  we  believe  that  after  the  act  of 
consecration  they  receive  a  sacramental  use  and  application— 
and  by  the  express  ordinance   and  promise  of  the  Redeemer 
become  to  us  the  communion  of  his  body  and  blood.    Now,  this 
being  the  confessed  and  unquestionable  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  England,  will  it  be  believed  that  Mr.  Butler  has  declared 


9  Paolo  Sarpl,  lib.  It.  xi. 
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that  "  either  amsubsiarUiation  or  impanation  is  mwntawid 
in  every  Protestant  creed."*  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
believe  the. reports  which  we  have  read  of  similar  decla* 
rations  issuing  from  the  lips  of  Earl  Grey  and  Mr,  Canning 
■—two  gentlemen,  not  only  great  statesmen  in  their  several 
lines  or  policy,  but  who  have  had  all  the  advantages  of  the 
best  English  education,  and  who  have  profited  by  those  advan- 
tages. What  book  of  annals,  what  history  is  there  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  in  which  the  differences  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
.of  Cranmer  and  Melancthon,  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist,  are 
not  pointed  out,  and  shown  to  be  connected  with  many  of  the 
most  important  occurrences  of  the  day?  It  is  not  necessary 
that  any  man,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with 
this  single  fact,  should  study  any  voluminous  treatise  of 
.theology,  or  go,  for  a  single  moment,  out  of  the  proper  line 
of  political  and  legislative  study — he  need  not  even  read  the 
admirable  works  of  Thuanus,  or  of  Sleidan,  or  any  of  the 
.larger  and  better  histories  of  the  times.  Let  him  read  only 
.the  popular  history  of  Robertson,  and  he  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  tne  fact  that  the  Lutheran  and  the  Zuinglian  churches 
differed  on  the  subject  of  consubstantiation.  We  do  not  in 
our  consciences  believe  that  Mr.  Canning  ever  uttered  such 
.a  sentence.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Butler's  assertion  is  in 
black  and  white ;  he  cannot  shelter  himself  under  the  mistake 
of  a  reporter,  or  the  intemperance  of  a  debate.  There  is  no 
other  apology  to  be  made  for  him  than  that  with  which  Dr. 
Phillpotts  supplies  him  :  "  I  leave  you,"  he  says,  "  in  the  hands 
of  your  own  master,  Dr.  Milner.  He  was  wont,  in  olden  times, 
to  call  you  a  smatlerer  in  theology"  Let  Mr.  Butler  have 
the  benefit  of  his  friend's  defence.  But  ematterer  is  a  hard  word 
— we  would  soften  it  down,  and  say  that  Mr.  Butler  is  an 
amateur  in  theology — and  that  he  amuses  himself  in  this  depart- 
ment as  he  does  in  history,  in  biography  and  bibliography .t 
In  every  thing  that  he  has  written  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  of 
an  active  and  inquisitive  disposition,  fond  of  gathering  know- 
ledge on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  to  a  certain  limit  and  degree : 
but  the  boundaries  of  his  knowledge  are  not  far  removed  from 
the   starting-post  of  his  inquiry — he  is  not  fond  of  seeking 


•  Phillpotts,  245,  246,  and  his  letters  to  Earl  Grey  in  the  Appendix. 

t  We  think  it  right  here  to  correct  a  mistake  into  which  Dr.  Phillpotts  hat  fallen. 
Be  ascribes  to  Mr.  Butler  the  words,  «'  I  do  from  my  heart  love  a  strong  argument," 
and  wonders,  naturally  enough,  that  he  had  not  given  evidence  of  his  love,  in  pursuing 
the  object  of  his  affection.  But  Mr.  Butler  has  not  said  this  of  himself;  he  Is  speaking 
of  the  late  Dean  of  Carlisle;  Sir.  Butler  had  no  wish  to  moke  us  laugh  at  him. 
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truth  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.    It  had  been  well  for  hiro^  /jj 
on  this  occasion,  he  had  found  her  when  she  lay  upon    the 
surface— but  let    it    pass.      We    hope    with    Dr.   Phillpo^ 
that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  church  of  England  believing 
in  consubstantiation. 

Having  stated,  then,  what  the  church  of  England  does  not 
believe,  viz. — that  there  is  any  change  whatever  in  the  substances 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  a  proposition  which  requires  no  sort  of 
explanation,  we  pass  to  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty,  and  which 
has  furnished  more  abundant  matter  of  controversy,  viz.  to  the 
explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  the  assertion  of  our  catechism, 
that  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper,"  is  to  be 
understood ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  church  of  England  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.      And 
we  shall  give  this  explanation,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  words  of 
Tfr.  Phillpotts,  who  has  treated  this  difficult  subject  with  admir- 
able accuracy  and  clearness — only  observing  previously  that  he 
is  here  arguing  against  Dr.  Milner,  who,  in  nis  *  End  of  Con- 
troversy,"  had  used  words  amounting  to  this,  that  "  the  Ian* 

Suage  of  the  church  of  England  is  chosen  for  the  purpose  <rf 
isguising  her  real  sentiments,  and  making  it  be  believed  that 
she  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  while,  in  fact,  it  is 
certain  and  confessed  that  she  does  not." 

"  The  course  which  I  shall  adopt,"  says  Dr.  P.,  "  is  first  to  disentangle 
the  question  from  the  sophisms  on  which  Dr.  Milner's  arguments  rest; 
and  then  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  respecting  the 
real  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  eucharist*  I  shall  afterwards  notice 
certain  collateral  points  introduced  by  you  and  Dr.  Milner,  and  more 
especially  some  of  your  and  his  citations  of  authorities* 

"  First,  then,  Dr.  Milner's  argument  rests  on  two  sophisms,  which 
it  will  be  found  worth  while  to  expose,  as  they  are  commonly  adopted 
by  the  modern  advocates  of  your  church. 

"  The  first  is  a  petitio  principii ;  he  begs,  or  rather,  he  boldly  runs 
away  with,  the  very  matter  in  dispute.  He  assumes  that  the  real 
presence  is,  and  can  only  be,  tho  corporeal  and  material  presence  of  the 
crucified  Saviour ;  such  a  presence  as  can  only  be  effected  by  changing 
the  sacramental  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  by 
making  both  substances  to  be  united  in  one :  whereas,  as  shall  be  shown 
presently,  and  as  Dr.  Milner  perfectly  well  knows,  tho  church  of  Eng- 
land holds  a  real  presence  of  a  very  different  kind. 

"  The  other  sophism  rests  on  an  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word 
sacrament;  a  word  sometimes,  and  more  strictly,  applied  to  the  sign 
or  matter,  sometimes  to  the  whole  sacred  rite.  Now,  it  is  in  the  former 
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sense  that  the  church  of  Rome  holds  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  it  is  in  the  latter  that  the  real  pre- 
sence in  the  sacrament,  maintained  by  the  church  of  England,  most 
be  sought.  The  church  of  Rome  holds  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  present  under  tho  accidents  of  bread  and  wine ;  the  church 
of  England  holds  that  their  real  presence  is  in  the  soul  of  the  com- 
municant at  tbc  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

"  Having  thus  cleared  our  way,  I  proceed  to  sat  e  more  fully  what 
is  indeed  the  doctrine  of  our  church  on  this  subject.  She  holds,  then, 
that  after  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wino  they  are  changed  not 
in  their  nature  but  in  their  use  ;  that  instead  of  nourishing  our  bodies 
only,  they  now  are  instruments  by  which,  when  worthily  received,  God 
gives  to  our  souls  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  nourish  and  sustain 
them  :  that  this  is  not  a  fictitious  or  imaginary  exhibition  of  our  crucified 
Redeemer  to  us,  but  a  real  though  spiritual  one,  more  real,  indeed,  be- 
cause more  effectual  than  the  carnal  exhibition  and  manducation  of  him 
eofdd  be,  (for  the  flesh  profitoth  nothing.)  In  the  same  manner,  then, 
«g  oar  Lord  himself  said,  '  I  am  the  true  bread  that  came  down  from 
*  heaven/  (not  meaning  thereby  that  he  was  a  lump  of  baked  dough, 
or  manna,  but  the  true  means  of  sustaining  the  true  life  of  man,  which 
is.  spiritual,  not  corporeal,)  so,  in  the  sacrament  to  the  worthy  receiver 
of  the  consecrated  elements,  though .  in  their  nature  mere  bread  and 
wine,  aro  yet  given  truly,  really,  and  effectively,  the  cruoi6ed  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  that  body  and  blood  which  were  the  instruments  of 
man's  redemption,  and  upon  which  our  spiritual  life  and  strength  solely 
depend.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  crucified  Jesus  is  present  in  the 
sacrament  of  his  supper,  not  in  nor  with  the  bread  and  wine,  nor  under 
their  accidents,  but  in  the  souls  of  communicants ;  not  carnally,  but 
effectually  and  faithfully,  and  therefore  most  really."  * 

This  account  of  Dr.  Fhillpotts  contains  the  unquestionable 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  and  his  explanation,  as  far 
as  it  extends,  is  masterly  and  clear,  and  is  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  words  of  Cranmer,t  who  says  that  "  although  we  do 
Affirm  (according  to  God's  word)  that  Christ  is  in  all  persons 
that  truly  believe  in  him,  in  such  sort  that  with  his  flesh  and 
blood  he  doth  spiritually  nourish  them  and  feed  them,  and 
giveth  them  everlasting  life,  and  doth  assure  them  thereof,  as 
well  by  the  promise  of  nis  word  as  by  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  in  his  holy  supper,  which  he  did  institute  for  the  same 
purpose,  yet  we  do  not  a  little  vary  from  the  heinous  errors  of 
the  Papists ;  for  they  teach  that  Christ  is  in  the  bread  and  wine  : 


•  PfaiOpottt,  p.  234. 

t  Cnuimer's  "  Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholic  Doctrine,"  Todd's  Ed.  pp.  103, 
105. 
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but  we  say,  according  to  the  truth,  that  he  is  in  them  thatroorMfy 
eat  and  drink  the  bread  and  wine.  They  say,  that  the  body  of 
Christ  that  is  in  the  sacrament  hath  his  own  proper  form  and 
quantity :  we  say,  that  Christ  is  there  sacrameintally  and  spiritu- 
ally, without  form  or  quantity."  But  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  for  the  full  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  we  maintain,  we 
add  the  following  passages  from  the  same  work  of  the  same 
illustrious  martyr,  in  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
said  to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ : — 

"  Wherefore  as  here  before  in  the  first  note  is  declared  the  hunger 
and  drought  of  the  soul,  so  is  it  now  secondly  to  be  noted  what  is  the 
meat,  drink,  and  food  of  the  soul.  The  meat,  drink,  food,  and  re- 
freshing of  the  soul,  is  our  Saviour  Christ,  as  he  said  himself — '  Come 
onto  me  all  you  that  travail  and  be  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you.'— - 
'And  if  any  man  be  dry,'  saith  he,  '  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink. 
He  th&t  believeth  in  me,  floods  of  water  of  life  shall  flow  oat  of  his 
belly.'— '  And  I  am  the  bread  of  life/  saith  Christ,  '  he  that  cometh 
to  me  shall  not  be  hungry ;  and  he  that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  be 
dry/  For  as  meat  and  drink  do  comfort  the  hungry  body,  so  doth  the 
death  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  comfort  the  soul, 
when  she  is  after  her  sort  hungry.  What-  thing  is  it  that  comforteth 
and  nourisheth  the  body  ?  Forsooth,  meat  and  drink.  By  what  names 
then,  shall  we  call  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  (which  do 
comfort  and  nourish  the  hungry  soul)  but  by  the  names  of  meat  and 
drink  ?  And  this  similitude  caused  our  Saviour  to  say,  '  My  flesh  is 
very  meat,  and  my  blood  is  very  drink.'  For  there  is  no  kind  of  meat 
that  is  comfortable  to  the  soul,  but  only  the  death  of  Christ's  blessed 
body;  nor  no  kind  of  drink  that  can  quench  her  thirst,  but.  only  the 
blood-shedding  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  her  offences. 
For  as  there  is  a  carnal  generation,  and  a  carnal  feeding  and  nourish- 
ment, so  is  there  also  a  spiritual  generation,  and  a  spiritual  feeding. 
And  as  every  man,  by  carnal  generation  of  father  and  mother,  is  car- 
nally begotten  and  born  unto  this  mortal  life,  so  is  every  good  christian 
spiritually  born  by  Christ  unto  eternal  life.  And  as  every  main  is  car- 
nally fed  and  nourished  id  his  body  by  meat  and  drink,  even  so  is  every 
good  christian  man  spiritually  fed  and  nourished  in  his  soul  by  the  flcfeui 
end  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ.  And  as  the  body  liveth  by  meat  and 
drink,  and  thereby  increaseth  and  groweth  from  a  young  babe  unto  a 
perfect  man,  (which  thing  experience  teacheth  us,)  so  the  soul  liveth  by 
Christ  himself,  by  pure  faith  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood."* 

And  again: — 

.    "  Christ  ordained  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood  ia  bread  and 


•  Craiuner,  p.23. 
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wine,  to  preach  unto  us,  that  as  our  bodies  be*  fed,  nourished,  and  pi»* 
served  with  meat  and  drink,  bo  (as  touohing  our  spiritual  life  towards 
£rod)  we  be  fed,  nourished,  and  preserved  by  the  body,  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour  Christ ;  and  also  that  be  is  such  a  preservation  unto  us,  that 
neither  the  devils  of  hell,  nor  eternal  death,  nor  sin,  can  be  able  to 
prevail  against  us,  so  long  as  by  true  and  constant  faith  we  be  fed  and 
nourished  with  that  meat  and  drink.  And  for  this  cause  Christ  or- 
dained this  sacrament  in  bread  and  wine,  (which  we  eat  and  drink,  and 
ho  chief  nutriments  of  our  body,)  to  the  intent  that  as  surely  as  wo  see 
the  bread  and  wine  with  our  eyes,  smell  them  with  our  noses,  touch 
them  with  our  hands,  and  taste  them  with  our  mouths;  so  assuredly 
ought  we  to  believe,  that  Christ  is  our  spiritual  life  and  sustenance  of 
out  souls,  like  as  the  said  bread  and  wine  is  the  food  and  sustenance  of 
oar  bodies.  And  no  less  ought  we  to  doubt  that  our  souls  be  fed  and 
five  by  Christ,  than  that  our  bodies  be  fed  and  live  by  meat  and  drink. 
Thus  qur  Saviour  Christ  knowing  us  to  be  in  this  world,  as  it  were,  but 
babes  and  weaklings  in  faith,  hath  ordained  sensible  signs  and  tokens, 
whereby  to  allure  and  draw  us  to  more  strength  and  more  constant 
JUthiuhim."* 

m(  These  passages,  we  hope,  will  serve  abundantly  to  explain 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  which  may  be  said  to 
-cdinistrin  the  four  following  particulars: — 
>  1.  The  substances  of  bread  and  wine  undergo  no  change. 

ft.  After  the  consecration  they  have  a  mystical  and  sacramental 
application. 

3.  There  is  no  real  presence  m  the  bread  and  wine. 

4.  There  is  a  real  presence  in  the  soul  of  the  faithful  believer. 
Those  who  wish  for  more  may  consult  the  confessions  of  the 

other  martyrs  of  the  Reformation,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Todd's 
excellent  edition  of  Cranmer's  work.  We  take  leave  of  this 
part  of  our  subject  in  the  admirable  words  of  Cranmer: — 

"  God  grant  that  all  contention  set  aside,  both  the  parties  may  come 
to4bis  holy  communion  with  such  a  lively  faith  in  Christ,  and  such  an 
unfeigned  love  to  all  Christ's  members,  that  as  they  carnally  eat  with 
their  mouth  this  sacramental  bread  and  drink  the  wine,  so  spiritually 
they  may  eat  and  drink  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  in 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  his  Father*  And  that  finally 
by  bis  means  they  may  enjoy  with  him  the  glory  and  kingdom  of 
heaven.    Amen.'-t 

But  there  is  another  point  connected  with  the  eucharist, 
on  which  a  few  words,  and  only  a  few,  shall  be  said.  It 
relates  to  the  adoration  of  the  host.  The  Romanist,  as  we  have 
-stated,  immediately  after  consecration,  conceives  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  converted  into  the  body  and 

*  Cranmer,  p.  27.  t  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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tiftgukhfag  tenet  of .  revealed  religion:  it  is  that  .doctrine  which 
no  arguments  of  philosophy  could  prove;  bo  which  the  highest 
exertions  of  human  reason  were  necessarily  unable  to  attain :  it 
could  only  be  established  by  the  positive  revelation  of  that  gra- 
cious Being  who  had  been  offended,  and  to  whom  man  waa 
amenable  for  sin.  In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  the  church. 
of  England  has  opened  her  admirable  Litutgy  with  the  declare* 
lion  of  these  good  tidings  of  salvation  $  and  considering  that  it 
would  be  useless  and  superfluous  to  humble  ourselves  before 
heaven  in  prayer,  unless  we  were  well  assured,  that  by  virtue  of 
the  divine  promises,  our  prayers  would  be  accented  and  our  sins 
forgiven,  she  begins  by  addressing  the  congregation  in  the  words 
of  scripture,  and  proclaiming  to  them  the  solemn  pledge  of 
heavenly  mercy.  She  believes,  that  when  the  wicked  man* 
repenting  truly  of  his  former  sins,  and  steadfastly  purposing  to 
lead  a  new  life,  shall  humble  himself  before  God,  in  a  firm  reU* 
anee  on  his  promises,  such  repentance  shall,  through  the  median 
tion  of  his  Saviour  and  the  efficacy  of  his  blood,  be  available  to 
his  salvation.  She  believes  no  other  act,  no  other  feeling  requi* 
site;  mi  repentance  and  faith  were  sufficient  preparations  for 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper*  so  after  baptism,  she  considers 
them  sufficient,  without  any  other  sacrament,  to  restore  the  sin* 
ner  to  the  favour  of  his  God.  Whatever  mote  of  sacramental 
grace  is  necessary  to  his  restoration,  she  considers  to  be  supplied 
continually  by  the  second  sacrament,;  and  to  this  she  exhorts  all 
her  members  to  have  recourse*  with  the  view  of  receiving  q  co»» 
thttal  and  abundant  communication  of  the  divine  grace.  But 
the  Romish  church  thinks  differently;  and  admitting  equally 
with  ourselves  the  necessity  of  repentance,  she  does  not  admit 
equally,  or  at  least  not  in  the  same  sense,  the  sufficiency  of 
repentance,  though  conjoined  with  faith,  lor  the  restoration  of 
the  sinner  who  has  fallen  after  baptism.  She  asserts,  that  God, 
in  his  mercy,  has  ordained  another  sacrament, — the  sacrament 
of  penance  ;*  which  is  to  be,  like  the  other  sacrament,  the  instru* 
ment  of  grace  and  the  seal  of  peace  and  pardon  to  the  contrite 
soul.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  this,  at  first  sight,  either  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  reason  or  to  the  analogy  a£  faith ;  and  if  it 
had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  institute  this  sacrament,  we  should 
have  received  it  with  every  feeling  of  piety  and  gratitude.  But 
as  we  do  not  conceive  it  to"  be  so  ordained,  we  reject  it  as  unwar- 
ranted in  principle  ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  on  which  the  human 
mind  is  so  willing  to  rely,— nothing  which  itis  so  prone  to  mis- 
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apprehend,  even  as  the  real  and  undoubted  sacraments  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  reject  it  also,  if  any  additional  reason  be  required,  as 
very  dangerous  in  effect. 

Before  we  proceed  to  explain  more  particularly  the  Romish 
sacrament  of  penance,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  parts  which  in  that  church  are  necessary  to  con* 
stitute  a  sacrament.  The  Romish  definition  of  a  sacrament,  then, 
is  the  same  as  our  own,— a  visible  sign  of  an  invisible  grace;* 
but  the  visible  sign  is  not,  as  with  us,  something  single  and  undi- 
vided, material,  tangible,  and  substantive,  but  is  divided  into  two 
parts, — the  form  and  die  matter,  according,  they  say,  to  the 
aphorism  of  Augustine: — "  Accedit  verbum  ad  elementum  et  fit 
sacramentum."  In  baptism,  then,  the  water  is  the  matter ;  the 
words,  "  I  baptize  thee,"  the  form;  in  the  eucharist,  the  bread 
and  wine,  the  matter ;  the  words,  *4  This  is' my  body,"  the  form; 
in  confirmation,  the  holy  chrism,  the  matter ;  the  words,  <s  I 
anoint  thee,"  the  form.  In  the  other  three  sacraments  of  pe- 
nance, matrimony,  and  orders,  this  distinction  is  not  so  easy ;  and 
in  that  which  we  are  now  considering,  it  was  particularly  difficult 
to  assign  any  thing  like  matter  belonging  to  this  sacrament 
The  Council  of  Trent  therefore  decided,  that  the  acts  of  the 
penitent  should  be  called  the  matter,  or  rather  something  like  the 
matter — quasi  materia-f- — and  the  words,  "  I  absolve  thee,"  are, 
as  in  the  other  sacraments,  the  form.  The  absurdity  of  this 
decision  is  evident  at  once:  the  acts  of  the  penitent  cannot,  by 
any  possibility,  be  any  part  of  a  sacrament;  and  the  council 
was,  in  fact,  so  involved  in  difficulty,  by  the  admission  of  this 
absurdity,  that  it  became  necessary  to  state  expressly  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  mistaken,  that  the  form\  of  the  sacrament 
in  this  case  was  the  essential  and  principal  part  of  it ;  and  that  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  as  to  its  outward  and  visible  sign,  did  in 
truth  consist  in  the  absolution  of  the  priest. 

The  questions,  then,  and  the  answers,  which  might  be  proposed 
and  given,  according  to  the  model  of  our  catechism,  would  be  these: 
What  is  the  outward  or  visible  sign  or  form  in  penance  ?  Ans, 
The  words  with  which  the  person  is  absolved,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  What  is  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  ?§  A  reconciliation  with  God,  and  restoration  to  his 
"■—"~™,—"~~~,"|»~~~"~,^~"~~,~"—-"~,*~~~~~,"— "■"""■•— ""——"■— "»»*••" 

*  See  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  p.  120. 

f  Sum  quasi  materia  hujus  Sacromenti  ipsius  Pornitentis  actus,  nempe  Contritk^ 
Confessio,  Satisfactio.    Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xiv.  cap.  3. 

X  Sacramenti  Poenitentiffi  forma,  in  quapr&eiput  ipsius  vis  sita  est,  in  illis  tninistri 
verbis  posita  est ;  "  Ego  absolvo  te."    Cone.  Trid.  ib. 

§  Si  qois  dixerii  Poenitentiam  uon  esse  vere  et  proprie  Sacramentum  pro  fldellbw 
reconciliandis,  quoties  post  Baptismum  in  peocatu  labuntur,  Anathema  sit.  Cone 
Trid.  Sess.  xiv.  Canon  i. 
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favour.  What  is  required  of  them  who  come  to  the  sacrament 
of  penance?  To  examine  themselves  whether  they  repent 
them  truly  of  their  former  sins ;  *  to  confess  their  sins,  whether  of 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  particularly  and  individually  to  the 
priest ;  and  to  be  ready  to  do  such  acts  of  penance  as  shall  be 
imposed  on  them  by  him. 

We  shall  consider  these  several  acts  in  the  order  in  which  they 
take  place  on  occasion  of  theadministration  of  this  sacrament.  First, 
Contrition.^  By  this  is  understood  a  sincere  and  hearty  sorrow 
for  sins  done — a  steadfast  purpose  of  reformation,  arising,  not  out 
of  any  worldly  motive,  nor  out  of  dread  of  future  punishment, 
or  hope  of  future  reward,  but  out  of  the  simple  and  unmixed  love 
«f  God.  This  is  contrition  in  its  most  perfect  state;  but  even  if  the 
sinner  has  this,  it  will  not  suffice  for  nis  reconciliation  with  God, 
without  the  sacrament,  except  in  cases  where  the  penitent  has  no 
opportunity  of  receiving  it,  and  then  he  is  restored  to  the  divine 
iavour,  not  from  his  penitence,  but  from  the  wish*  J  which  is 
charitably  supposed,  that  he  would  have  received  absolution,  if 
hfe  could.  But,  again,  as  this  perfect  contrition  is  very  rare,  an 
imperfect  degree  of  it  is  admitted,  which  is  called  attrition,  and 
the  attrite  penitent,  on  receiving  the  sacrament,  is  restored  by  it 
(always  supposing  satisfaction  promised  and  done)  to  the  favour 
pf  God,  the  sacrament,  in  this  case,  supplying  the  deficiency*. 
Thus,  the  royal  controversialist,  in  his  book  against  Luther, 
"  Quid  dicit  Lutherus  aliud  quam  sentiunt  illi  quos  insectatur, 
qui  dicunt,  ex  attritkme,  per  sacramentum  8uperveniens9  fieri 
contritionem ;  sacramentum enim  suppler  e> quoddeest  homini"^ 
So  also  the  Council  of  Trent.  Now,  as  we  are  here  only  giving 
a  statement  of  doctrine,  we  shall  not  insist  upon  the  doubtful  and 
dangerous  nature  of  this  attrition ;  we  will  assume,  without  re- 
luctance, that  the  council  meant  to  speak  of  that  degree  of 
repentance  to  which  human  nature,  in  its  ordinary  state  of  in- 
firmity, is  able  to  attain ;  but  we  must  not  forbear  from  laying 


*  Miner's  End  of  Controversy,  p.  294. 

f  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xiv.  cap.  iv. 

j  Docet  prsBterea,  etsi  contritionem  bano  aliquando  cbaritate  perfect  am  esse  con- 
tingat,  hominemque  Deo  reconciliare,  prius  quam  hoc  sacramentum  aclu  suncipiatur, 
ipsam  nihilominus  reconciliationem  ipsi  contritioni  sine  Sacramenti  voto  quod  in  ilia 
includitury  non  esse  ascribendam.  111am  vero  contritionem  imperfectam,  quae  attritio 
dicitur,  quoniam  vel  ex  turpitudinis  peccati  consideraiione  velei  Gehenna  et  poenarum 
metu  comniuniter  concipitur  si  voluntatem  peccandi  excludat quam  vis  sine  Sacra- 
mento PcenitentiiB  per  se  ad  justificationem  perducere  peccatorem  nequeat,  tamen  eum 
ad  Dei  gratiam  in  Sacramento  Pcenitentiao  impetrandam  disponit.  Cone.  Trid.  Sess, 
xiv.  cap.  iv. 

§  Henric.  VIII.  adv.  Lutherum  Cap.  de  Contritione. 
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before  our  readers  an  instance  of  the  use  which  is  made  of  this 
distinction  by  a  Romanist  of  no  mean  ability,  whose  object,  in 
the  passage  we  are  about  to  quote,  is  to  show  that  Popery  is  a' 
safer  way  than  Protestanism  to  salvation.  "  'Tis  well  known,"  he 
says, "  that  Protestants,  to  obtain  salvation,  believe  in  Christ,  trust 
in  his  merits,  and  repent  of  their  sins ;  yet  they  do  it  not  purely 
out  of  a  perfect  love  of  God.  Now,  according  to  our  doctrine, 
such  kind  of  repentance  as  this,  is  no  sufficient  remedy  to  blot  out 
sins,  unless  iths  joined  with  the  sacrament  qf  penance,  viz.  con- 
fession, and  priestly  absolution,  &c.  which  Protestants  reject  I 
say,  without  the  sacrament  of  penance,  actually  and  duly  received, 
all  Catholics  hold,  that  neither  faith,  nor  hope,  nor  any  repent* 
ance  or  sorrow  for  sin  can  save  us,  but  only  that  which  is  joined 
with  a  perfect  love  of  God,  whereby  we  are  disposed  to  lose  aB 
and  suffer  all  that  can  be  imagined,  rather  than  to  offend  God ; 

iea,  though  there  were,  indeed,  neither  heaven  to  reward  us,  nor 
ell  to  punish  us ;  which  being  a  thing  so  hard  to  be  found; 
especially  among  such  as  believe  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  only, 
it  follows  evidently,  that  in  our  doctrine,  very  few  or  no  Protest- 
ants are  saved.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  undeniable,  that 
our  church  is  a  safer  way  to  salvation  than  that  of  Protestants."9 
We  take  no  notice  of  the  insinuation  which  is  here  thrown  out 
against  the  doctrine  imputed  to  the  Protestants,  or  of  the  claim 
of  super-excellent  principle  put  in  for  the  Romanists ;  but  we  take 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  remark  or  two  on  the  Romish  tenet 
that  "  sacraments  confer  grace,  ex  opere  operato."  -f*  Is  it,  or  i* 
it  not  true,  that;  according  to  the  doctrine  openly  laid  down  by 
the  council  on  this  sacrament  of  penance,  and  maintained  by  its 
expositors,  some  deficiency  or  other  (bethatdeficiency  eversosmall) 
is  supplied  by  the  sacrament,  ex  opere  operato,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  penitent  are  before  imperfect,  and  that  they  are  per- 
fected by  the  sacrament  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  go  any  farther— 
we  do  not  wish  to  charge  "  the  Papists"  (as  Dr.  Milner  says  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  charged  them  in  his  Elements  of  Theology) 
with  contending,  "  that  the  mere  receiving  of  the  Lord's  supper 
merits  the  remission  of  sin,  ex  opere  operato,  as  it  were,  mechani- 
cally, whatever  may  be  the  character  or  disposition  of  the  com- 
municants" This  is  a  different  assertion— different  almost  infi- 
nitely in  degree  from  what  we  desire  to  express.  Dr.  Milner  adds 
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•  Laud's  Labyrinth,  p.  303. 

f  Sacramenta  conferunt  gratiam  ex  opere  operato.     Cone.   Trid.   8eok   vU« 

Canon  8. 
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that  Dr.  Hey,  in  his  Lectures,  repeats  nearly  the  same  words 
as  the  bishop ;  but  we  must  take  leave  to  say  that  we  very  much 
doubt  the  assertion.  Dr.  Hey  was  a  roan  of  extraordinary 
candour  and  the  most  unparalleled  fairness;  of  very  great 
learning  and  extreme  simplicity  of  mind — independent  of  other 
men's  opinions  beyond  any  author  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
—we  have  not  his  works  before  us — but  we  will  almost  pledge 
ourselves  to  our  readers,  that  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Mtlner  is 
not  correct.  Dr.  Hey  may  have  said,  that  such  had  been  the 
doctrine  that  had  been  imputed  to  some  of  the  schoolmen— 
for  this  is  the  open  declaration  of  the  divines  of  Germany,  and 
delivered  by  them  to  their  adversaries  without  any  concealment, 
subterfuge,  or  qualification.  The  confession  of  Augsburg 
condemns  that  opinion  "qua  fingit  homines  justos  esse  propter 
usum  aacramentorum  ex  opere  operato,  et  quidem  sine  bono 
notu  utentium."  So  also  the  confession  of  Wirtemberg  and 
others.  And  what  did  the  Council  of  Trait  do  ?  Did  it,  in 
bold  and  explicit  terms,  deny  the  charge  ?  On  the  contrary, 
without  saying  one  word  of  the  interpretation  put  by  the 
Protestants  on  the  opus  operatum,  it  again  affirmed  that 
doctrine,  and  anathematized  all  who  did  not  allow  that  the 
sacraments  conferred  grace  ex  opere  operato.  It  was  necessary, 
at  least,  for  Dr.  Hey  to  notice  these  opinions  in  his  Lectures ; 
and  this  is  what,  in  all  probability,  he  has  done. 

The  second  act  of  the  penitent  is  Confession ;  by  which  is 
understood  a  secret  confession  into  the  ear  of  the  priest,*  of 
every  sin,  whether  conceived  only  in  thought  or  matured  into 
action.  This  confession  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and,  by  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  must  be  made  by  every 
member,  of  the  church  once  a  year.  The  Council  of  Trent 
decided  this  sacramental  confession  to  be  of  divine  institution — 
we  say,  decided  it  to  be  so ;  for  that  this  was  already  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  church  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  treatise 
of  Henry  VIII."f"  That  illustrious  monarch,  however,  at  the 
time  of  his  controversy,  seems  to  have  had  some  doubt  about  the 
matter,  as  he  forsakes  the  precedents  of  scripture  and  councils, 
and  has  recourse  to  arguments  of  another  kind — some  of  them 
not  without  salt.  It  is  impossible,  he  says,  that  auricular 
confession  should  be  of  human  institution,  as  no  mortal  or 
set  of  mortals  could  have  persuaded  the  whole  of  Christendom 
to  make  their  brother  mortals  the  depositaries  of  their  secret 


•  Cone.  Trie!.  Sess.  xiv.  Can  n  7  and  8. 
f  Hemic.  VIII.  adv.  Luth.  Confessione, 
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sins. — Secondly,  unless  it  were  of  divine  origin,  the  secrecy  of 
the  priesthood  could  never  be  accounted  for :  Neque  fieri  potuit 
ut  presby  teri  audita  continerent,  etiam  hi  qui  nihil  alias  continent,' 
nisi  Deus  ipse,  qui  sacramentum  instituit,  rem  tarn  salubrenr 
speciali  gratia  defenderet.  The  pugnacious  monarch,  even 
while  he  was  defending  the  church  and  the  priesthood,  could 
not  refrain  from  enjoying  his  sarcasm  at  the  priest's  expense. 

But  we  turn  to  graver  matter.-— In  the  book  bf  devotion  from 
which  extracts  have  already  been  made,  and  which  is  particularly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Butler,  the  "  Garden  of  the  Soul,"  there 
are  certain  heads  of  examination  for  the  purpose  of  those  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  confession.  At  one  part  of  these  que* 
tions  Dr.  Fhillpotts  has  expressed  his  disgust  and  detestation  in 
strong,  unmeasured  terms,*  but  there  is  no  language  that  he  \m 
used,  or  can  use,  in  which  we  do  not  most  cordially  unite  Kvitfa 
him.  What  can  be  the  ideas  of  female  purity  entertained  by  the 
individuals  who  compiled  these  heads,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
them  into  the  hands  of  man,  woman,  and  child,  we  are  utterly  un- 
able to  determine.  The  coarseness  of  the  male  mind  may  bear  a 
great  deal:  but  even  those,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  our 
public  schools  and  universities,  in  the  army  or  navy,  may  have 
something  to  learn  from  this  preparation  for  the  confessional. 
We  beseech  the  heads  of  the  Romish  church  in  this  empire, 
by  every  thing  that  is  pure  and  holy,  to  withdraw  these  questions 
from  their  book.  Let  them  not  make  God's  house  of-  prayer  a 
house  of  debauchery  and  profligacy.  We  are  not  afraid  to 
prophesy,  that  if  the  present  controversy  should  last  another 
century,  the  Romanists,  who  are  alive  at  that  time,  will  cast 
from  them  with  indignation  the  charge  of  ever  having  promul- 
gated this  work — will  treat  it  as  a  Protestant  calumny,  or,  at  least, 
declare  it  to  be  the  unauthorized  work  of  an  individual  for  which 
they  can,  in  no  way,  be  made  responsible.  Little  will  posterity 
believe  that  this  book  was  put  forth  in  the  19th  century,  and  the 
Protestants  referred  to  it  as  "  the  most  popular  prayer-book  of 
the  English  Catholics."t 

But  there  is  another  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  tins 
confessional  examination.  In  Queen  Mary's  Primer  there  is  also 
what  is  entitled  "  A  form  of  confession :"  and  the  head,  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  occupied  only 
Jive  lines.  In  the  "  Garden  of  the  Soul"  it  occupies  53— some- 
thing more  than  ten  times  as  much.  To  what  is  this  increase  of 
confessional  severity  to  be  attributed?  The  reason  is  evident. 


Pbilpotts,  p.  202,  f  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  10. 
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External  and  public  circumstances  having  contributed  to  diminish 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  the  internal 
and  private  instruments  have  been  proportionally  increased.  To 
confession  and  confession  only  (we  say  it  boldly)  is  to  be  attri- 
buted that  overbearing  and  tremendous  influence  of  the  Romish 
clergy  in  Ireland  over  their  flocks,  which  Dr.  Doyle  so  unblush- 
inglv  and,  in  a  manner,  triumphantly  avowed — an  influence 
sufficient  to  make  every  member  of  either  house,  who  heard 
him  without  prejudice,  tremble  with  astonishment. 

The  third  act  in  order,  is  the  Absolution  of  the  Priest,  of  which 
having  already  said  a  good  deal,  we  shall  only  observe,  in 
addition,  that  it  is  a  judicial  act,  inquiring  into  the  sins  and 
crimes  of  the  penitent,  inflicting  punishment,  &c. — Nor  shall  we 
waste  any  paper  in  refuting  the  charges  brought  by  Dr.  Milner, 
Dr.  Doyle,  and  Mr.  Butler  against  the  Lutheran  churches,*  as  if 
tbey  maintained  the  Romish  tenet  of  absolution — assertions,  as 
every  one  may  see  in  the  works  of  Bellarmine  and  all  the  con- 
fessions of  the  German  churches,  only  to  be  smiled  at  for  their 
absurdity.  There  was  no  tenet  more  decried  by  Luther  and 
aU  his  coadjutors  than  the  doctrine  of  absolution,  as  it  was  held 
and  enforced  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

•But  here,  by  some  strange  fatality,  the  renowned  and  immor- 
tal Chillingworth  (as  he  is  called  by  these  gentlemen,  sneeringly, 
as  if  the  circumstance  of  his  not  having  been  canonized  by  the 
Pope  would  prevent  the  immortality  of  his  renown)  is  brought 
in  aid  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery.  In  a  sermon,  which  is  the 
seventh  affixed  to  his  great  work,  he  had  called  on  his  congrega- 
tion, in  case  they  found  themselves  charged  and  oppressed,  to 
come  to  their  spiritual  physician,  and  to  come  to  him,  not  only 
as  to  a  learned  man,  but  "  as  to  one  that  hath  authority  dele- 
gated from  God  to  him,  to  absolve  and  acquit  them  of  their 
sins.^  Chillingworth's  sermon  was  preached  evidently  about  the 
year  1643 ;  and  the  passage  in  question  was  inserted,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  those  self-appointed  ministers,  who  were 
then  so  active  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  opposition  to  them, 
he  asserts  the  superior  authority  of  the  episcopal  minister,  and 
refers  to  his  commission  as  the  warrant  of  that  superiority.  But 
if  Mr.  Butler  and  his  master  (for  this  quotation,  like  all  the 
other  doctrinal  quotations  of  Mr.  B.,  belongs  to  the  vicar  apost.) 
wish  to  know  Chillingworth's  sentiments  on  the  absolution 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  we  refer  him,  with  pleasure,  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage.     Speaking  of  the  intention  of  the  minister  being 


*  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  108. 
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necessary  to  the  sacrament,   and  demonstrating,  at  very  great 
length,  the  absurdities  consequent  on  such  a  principle,  and  em** 
merating  the  agonies,  which  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  dying 
penitent,  from  his  doubt  whether  the  priest  really  intended  to 
absolve  him  or  not,  he  advises  the  priest  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
afflicted  person,  by  telling  him  that  his  doubts  are  unnecessary, 
for  that  all  these  defects  will  be  supplied  by  the  mercy  of  God. 
"  But  this,"  he  says,  *c  I  fear,  you  will  never  say :  for  this  were 
to  reverse  many  doctrines  established  by  your  church,  and,  be- 
sides, to  degrade  your  priesthood  from  a  great  part  of  their 
honour,    by  lessening  the  strict  necessity  of  their  laity's  cfe, 
pendence  upon  them.  For  it  were  to  say,  that  the  pries  fs  inten- 
tion is  not  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  absolution,  which  is  to 
say,  that  it  is  not  in  the  parson *s  power  to  damn  all  he  would  «• 
his  parish?*    So  much  for  ChiUingworth,  and  we  beseech  the 
good  gentlemen,  who  have  drawn  this  quotation  from  us,  to  make 
the  most  of  him. 

The  last  point  to  be  spoken  of,  is  Satisfaction,  of  which  we  will 
only  observe,  that  it  is  imposed  after  the  absolution,  the  absolu- 
tion being  in  this  respect  conditional;  and  that  it  consists  of 
acts  of  penance  imposed  by  the  priest— acts  which,  assuredly, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  long  after  it,  were,  beyond 
description,  ludicrous,  futile,  and  unholy ;  but  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  present  practice  of  the  Roman  Catto* 
lies  of  this  empire  on  this  particular,  to  think  ourselves  justified 
in  saying  more. 

These,  then,  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  Romanists  on 
the  sacrament  of  penance ;  and  if  we  have  been  able  to  make 
ourselves  understood,  our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  esti- 
mating, at  its  proper  value,  the  following  portion  of  Dr.  Doyle1! 
examination^ 

"  What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  respecting 
absolution  ?  Arts.  The  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  respecting 
absolution,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  established  church  in 
this  kingdom ;  so  much  so,  that  the  words  of  absolution  which  we  use, 
are  precisely  those  put  down  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  in  theConmoA 
Prayer  Book,  to  be  used  by  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church, 
when  he  visits  a  person  who  wishes  to  confess  his  sins. 

•'  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Catbolie 
church  and  that  of  the  Protestant  church,  with  respect  to  absolution  ? 
Ans.  I  really  know  of  none :  1  am  sure  the  established  church  require*, 


•  Chillingwortb,  Rel  of  Prot.  Parti,  c.  ii.  Sect.  68. 
|  Evidence  on  tbe  State  of  Ireland,  p.  352. 
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as  We  do,  that  the  person  making  a  confession  of  his  sin  be  sowy  and 
contrite  for  it ;  tho  words  of  the  absolution  are  precisely  those  which 
we  use — so  I  see  no  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other" 

Now  we  desire  to  ask  Dr.  Doyle  the  following  questions  :— 

Did  he  know  that  there  were  seven  sacraments  in  his  church  ? 

Did  he  know  that  penance  was  one  of  these? 

Did  he  know  that  the  absolution  in  his  church  was  sacra- 
mental absolution,  and  reconciled  the  penitent  to  the  favour  of 
hwGod? 

Did  he  know  that  there  were  only  two  sacraments  in  our 
ehurch,  and  that  penance  was  not  one  of  these  f 

Now  we  do  not  put  these  questions  to  Dr.  Doyle  as  a  learned 
man,  for  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  so ;  but  we  put  them  to  him  as 
the  veriest  catechumen  in  the  church :  and  we  ask  him,  whether 
it  jb  possible  that  he  could  be  ignorant  of  these  things ;  and  if 
not  ignorant  of  them,  whether  he  could  really  declare  upon  his 
ofttb,  that  the  absolution  of  the  church  of  England  was  pre- 
cifely  the  same  as  that  of  the  church  of  Rome  ? 
. i  ■  JBuiving  put  these  plain  questions  to  him,  we  now  beg  to  submit 
a  few  more,  which  require  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  cer- 
tfludy  »  but  only  such  as  every  one  must  have,  who  is  tolerably 
acquainted  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Did  he  know  then  that  all  persons  were  anathematized  by  the 
of  that  council,  who  said, 


"  1.  That  penance  is  not  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ  for  the 
reconciliation  of  sinners  after  baptism.— Canon  1. 

"  2.  That  sacramental  confession  is  not^necessary,  and  that  auricular 
confession  is  of  human  origin.— Canon  6. 

"  3.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  confess  all  mortal  sins,  or  secret  sins, 
or  their  circumstances. — Canon  7. 

"  4.  That  such  confession  is  not  possible ;  and  the  annual  confession 
oyoined  by  the  Council  of  Lateran,  is  not  obligatory  on  the  faithful.— 
Canon  a 

*  5.  That  sacramental  absolution  is  not  a  judicial  act,  but  simply  a 
declaration  made  by  the  priest  to  the  penitent.— Canon  9. 

"  6.  That  there  are  no  cases  of  absolution  in  private  penance  re- 
Mrved  to  bishops. — Canon  11. 

"  7.  That  all  the  punishment  is  remitted  at  the  same  time  as  the 
•fa. — Canon  12. 

"  8.  That  satisfactions  do  not  honour  God,  but  are  merely  human 
traditions." 

If  Dr.  Doyle  did  not  know  these  things,  which  are  written 
plainly  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  desire  to  ask, 
whether  be  was  a  fit  person  to  give  his  evidence  before  the  two 
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houses  of  legislature,  either  concerning  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England  or  the  church  of  Rome  P  If  he  did  know 
them, — but  we  leave  the  conclusion  to  our  readers. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  Romish  prelates,  English  and  Irish 
legislators,  and  others, 

"  1.  That  the  church  of  England  does  not  admit  sacramental  abso- 
lution in  any  sense  whatever. 

"  2.  That  she  rejects  auricular  confession  altogether. 

"  3.  That  she  does  not  think  any  absolution  of  any  sort  or  fcind 
necessary,  to  the  penitent. 

"  4.  That  when  she  administers  it,  she  does  it  only  at  the  desire  of 
the  penitent 

"  5.  That  she  does  not  conceive  absolution  capable  of  reconciling 
the  penitent  to  the  favour  of  God. 

"  6.  That  she  does  think  that  her  absolution  may,  in  some  cases, 
give  quiet  and  consolatiou  to  the  troubled  conscience;  but  that  if ihe 
penitent  is  calm  and  free  from  trouble,  she  thinks  it  needless — her  doc- 
trine being  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  reformed  churches,  *  Credete 
absolutum,  et  absolutus  es.' 

"  7.  That  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  her  form  of  absolution 
is  simply  this : — «  You  have  declared  to  me  your  sincere  penitence; 
you  have  expressed  your  belief  in  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  m 
which  I  have  examined  you ;  you  have  humbled  yourself  before  6o4 
by  the  confession  of  your  sins ;  and  now  I  pray  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  has  left  pjwer  to  his  church  to  absolve  all  sinners,  vko 
truly  repent  and  believe  in  him,  to  forgive  thee  thine  offences ;  and  as 
you  have  humbly  and  heartily  desired  it,  I  exercise  the  authority  com- 
mitted to  me  in  absolving  you  from  your  sins.  Do  not  misunderstand 
mo  by  supposing  that  by  this  act  I  can  reconcile  you  to  God  :  I  do  it 
only  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  your  faith,  and  of  conveying  comfort 
to  your  soul  by  the  faithful  ministry  of  God's  word.'  " 

We  should  have  been  anxious  to  explain  the  reasons  why  tins 
form  of  absolution,  which  is  now  become  obsolete,  was  originally 
retained  by  the  church  of  England ; — but  the  length  to  whkffl 
this  article  has  already  run  prevents  us  from  doing  this.  We 
may,  perhaps,  have  an  opportunity,  hereafter,  of  returning  to 
Dr.  Doyle. 

Having  so  long  agreed  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Phillpotts,  we 
are  sorry  now  to  differ  from  him  on  the  only  point  on 
which  he  agrees  with  his  opponents.  Dr.  Milner,  in  his 
"  End  of  Controversy,"  *  had  observed  in  a  note,  that  the 
church  of  England,  to  encourage  the  secret  confession  of  sins, 


•  P,  207.    Sieolso  Book  of  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  108. 
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has  made  a  canon,  requiring  her  ministers  *  not  to  repeal  the 
same."  Mr.  Butler,  according  to  his  custom,  has  cqpied  this 
note  verbatim— and  Dr.  Phillpotts,  to  our  astonishment,  has 
observed  "  it  is  most  true,"  and  has  not  said  one  word  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  charge  of  Dr.  Milner:  On  the  contrary,  he  agrees 
with  him  altogether.  We  conceive  it  our  duty,  therefore,  to  say 
a  few  wards  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  what  appears  to  ,us  a 
vecy  great  mistake.  Tne  church  of  England,  then,  has,  assur- 
edly, made  no  canon  "for  ike  purpose  of  encouraging  secret 
confession"  She  has  only  assumed  that  some  confidential  inter- 
course would  take  place  between  a  minister  and  his  parishioners* 
and  has  forbidden,  except  under  particular  circumstances9  that 
such  intercourse  should  be  revealea.  But  even  this  prohibition 
is  not  found  in  any  canon  made  for  that  purpose,  but  in  the  body 
of  a  canon  with  an  entirely  different,  and  almost  contrary,  object; 
The  title  of  the  113th  canon  is  this, — "  Ministers  may  present ;" 
and  its  object  is  as  follows: — It  had. been  enjoined  in  the  109th 
canon  on  churchwardens  and  questmen,  that  they  should 
present  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  all  persons  in  their,  parish, 
who  should  offend  their  brethren  by  notorious  crimes  and  scan- 
dals; but  as  it  was  found  by  experience,  that/  churchwardens, 
either  through. fear  of  their  superiors,  or  negligence,  ahst£Jno4 
from  performing  the  duty  thus  imposed  on  them;  it  was  farther 
ordered  by  the  113th  canon,  that .  all  parsons,  vicars,  and 
curates  might  present  to  their  ordinaries,  whenever  they  thought 
fit,  "  all  such  crimes  as  they  have  in  charge,  or  otherwise,  as  by 
them  (being  the  persons  that  should  have  the  chief  care  for  the 
suppressing  of,  sin  cmd  impiety  in  their  parishes)  shall  be 
thought  to  require  due  reformation"  Now  a  canon  of  this 
.kind,  enjoining  every  minister  to  present  to  his  ordinary  all 
moral  and  social  irregularities  might,  not  unnaturally,  create  a 
dpubt  in  some  minds,  whether  confidential  communications  of  sin 
ought  not  also  to  be  presented.  And  the  framers  of  the  canon, 
foreseeing  this  difficulty,  have  added  a  "  provided  always," 
stating  that  the  canon  does  not  include  such  cases,  and 
forbidding  the  minister  to  disclose  any  such  confidential 
communications.  Now,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  former 
.canon  alluded,  not  only  to  crimes  against  society,  but  to 
sins,  such  as  fornication,  &c.  which  were  all  presentable  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts — and,  when  the  minister  became  acquainted 
w^th  these  sins,  &c.  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  if  the  canpn 
extended  to  these  cases,  what  would  have  been'the  consequence  ? 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  "  proviso"  forbids  him,  not  only  to 
.present  or  to  make  known  to  any  person  the  sins  of  his  parish- 
loners,  but  charges  him  also,  and  admonishes  him, "  not  to  reveal 
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fat   make  known  to  any  person  any  crime  or  offence  can* 
milted  to  his  trust  and  secrecy  (except  they  be  such  crimes,  ae 
by  the  laws  of  this  realm  Afe  own  lifo  may  be  called  Mo  question 
fir  concealing  the  same)  under  pain  of  irregularity."     Now  we 
cannot  but  think  it  extraordinary  that  this  exception  should 
altogether  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  author:  for  it  involves  in 
it  a  very  important  principle,  and  would  have  prevented  him  frost 
writing  the  sentence,*  "  tnat  he  trusts  there  are  few  ministers  wfco 
under  any  circumstances  or  by  the  threat  of  any  earthly  punish* 
muni  could  be  induced  to  publish  what  was  confided  to  then 
under  that  sacred  seal."     The  church  of   England  does  not 
expose  her  ministers  to  any  such  trial — if  he  is  acquainted  with 
any  act,  either  before  or  after  its  commission,  which  brings  fca 
life  into  danger,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  reveal  it;  and  u  not) 
he  is  amenable  to  the  whole  penalty  of  the  law.    The  only  one 
which  strikes  us  as  possible  to  arise  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
ministerial  duty,  is  this:  a  person  has  committed  a  murder, 

Erhaps  some  years  before— on  his  death-bed,  or  from  a  change  of 
bits  and  of  feelings,  or  from  the  common  action  of  natanl 
remorse,  he  is  anxious  to  unburden  his  conscience,  and  applies  to 
th*  minister  for  spiritual  consolation.  What  is  the  minister 
to  do  under  these  circumstances?  We  conceive,  then,  in  the 
first  place — that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  minister  of  the  chwreh 
of  England  to  be  very  careful  how  he  receives  any  such  cos- 
fession.  Secondly,  we  hold  him  especially  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
best  practice  of  the  Romish  church,  and  not  to  admit  the  meatfca 
of  an  y  name  whatever,  besides  that  of  the  criminal  hiauett 
Thirdly,  if  the  clergyman  should  receive  such  confession,  we 
think  the  canon  imposes  on  him  the  duty  of  secrecy— alwsyi 
supposing  the  communication  made  to  him  for  the  purpM 
recited  in  the  canon.  Fourthly,  if  he  should  unfortunately  be 
called  m  evidence,  which  though  possible  is  very  improbable,  we 
think  that  the  courts  of  law  should  extend  that  protection  to  s 
clergyman  which  it  extends  to  the  confidential  intercourse  that 
takes  place  in  other  professions ;  but,  if  they  will  not  do  this,  we 
do  not  wish  any  law  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  mm 
We  do  not  hold  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England 
to  encourage  confessions  and  disclosures  of  this  nature :  we  are  to 
awaken  the  consciences  of  those  who  are  placed  under  our  care: 
to  declare  to  them  the  word  of  God,  and  to  leave  to  them,  without 
casuistry,  to  settle  these  matters,  as  much  as  may  be,  for 
themselves — to  prevent  them  from  suffering  under  that  troubled 
conscience,  which  alone   warrants  a  minister  of  our  church  in 

•  Pfafllpotte,  p.  217. 
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deceiving  any  confession  of  the  kind.  Let  the  minister  only  teach 
big  parishioners  the  necessity-  of  sincere  and  hearty  repentances- 
let  nim  assure  them  that  God  will  not  despise  the  broken  and 
contrite  spirit — and  he  will  have  little  need  of  hearing  any 
special  confession  of  sins  that  have  been  committed. 

We  have  taken  no  notice  of  sins  confessed  before  they  are 
committed— for  we  hold  it  a  solecism  in  religion,  that  any 
person  making  such  a  confession  should  go  on  to  do  the  deed 
which  he  confessed  to  his  minister,  unly  "  for  the  purpose  of 
disburdening  his  conscience  and  receiving  spiritual  consolation." 
But  should  such  a  circumstance  ever  occur  in  the  church  of 
England,  we  hold  it  the  imperative  duty  of  every  clergyman, 
if  lie  cannot  prevent  the  crime,  to  make  it  known  instantly  to 
tb*  proper  authorities.  There  is,  evidently,  no  repentance  in 
tins  case-— the  canon  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — ana  any  other 
interpretation  would  again  lay  us  open  to  all  the  horrible  evils 
t«f  auricular  confession. 

FoROATORY.— Indulgences. — On  these  doctrines  we  shall  say 
*ery  little — we  reject  the  former  because  we  conceive  that  no 
bint  or  intimation  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  books  of 
scripture  which  we  esteem  canonical,  and  farther  we  consider 
•I  to  bave  given  rise  to  all  the  evils  of  private  masses  and  the 
covrvptions  which  resulted  from  them.  We  reject  the  second, 
•not  only  because  they  are  altogether  unwarranted  by  any  word 
of  holy  writ,  and  contrary  to  every  principle  of  reason,- but 
because  we  conceive  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest  to  be, 
in  the  highest  degree,  blasphemous  and  absurd.  These  princi- 
ples are :  1 .  That  the  power  of  the  Pope,  great  as  it  is,  doeB 
not  properly  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this  present  world.* 
-ft.  That  the  power  which  he  possesses  of  releasing  souls  from 
-purgatory  arises  out  of  the  treasure  committed  to  his  care — 
-a  treasure  consisting  of  the  supererogatory  merits  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints.-f  One  drop,  they  say,  of  the 
Redeemer's  blood,  would  have  sufficed  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world— if  he  shed  so  much  more  than  was  required,  what 
•Is  to  be  done  with  the  excess  ?  The  saints  did  much  more 
than  was  required  of  them — what  advantage  is  derived  also 
firom  this  superfluity  of  merits  and  good  works  ?     The  whole 


*  Idctrco  dicuntur  indulgentiae  concedi  defuoctis  per  raodum  suffragii,  non  per  mo- 
dum  absolutions ;  non  enim  potest  Pontifex  absolvere  defunctos  a  poenis,  quomodb 
vbsolvit  viventes,  quia  Mi  non  sunt  ei  eubjecti,  isti  sunt :  potest  tamen,  tanquam 
sumraus  dispensator  Thesauri  Ecclesis  communicare  illis  bona  opens  poena  I  ia,  quae  in 
thesauro  sunt.     Bellarm.  de  Purgatorio,  lib.  ii.  cap,  xvi. 

t  Seethe  Bull  of  Clem.  VI.  quoted  by  Dr.  PhiUpotts. 
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is  to  be  applied  by  the  Pope,  to  the  deliverance  of  souls  out  of 
purgatory,  and  from  those  temporal  punishments  of  this  life, 
which  remain  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church, 
after  the  forgiveness  of  the  sin.     This  is  the  treasure  of  which 
Pope  Leo,  in  his  Bull  of  the  present  year,  1825,  speaks  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  We  have  resolved,  in  virtue  of  the  autho- 
rity given  to  us  by  heaven,  fully  to  unlock  that  sacred  treasure, 
composed  of  the  merits,  sufferings,  and  virtues  of  Christ  our  Lord 
and  of  his  virgin  Mother,  and  of  all  the  saints,  which  the  author 
of  human  salvation  has  intrusted  to  our  dispensation."     We  refer 
our  readers  for  farther  particulars  on  so  extraordinary  a  topic 
to  Dr.  Phillpotts,*  and  the  evidence  of  the  Romish  prelates  be- 
fore the  two  houses ;  only  adding,  that  the  fullest  information  on 
the  whole    subject  of  indulgences  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  vol.  iii.  Extravag.  Commun.  p.  84% 
We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  say  more  upon  a  subject  on  which 
Mr.  Butlerf-  flatters  himself  that   "  when  we  see  the  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  divested  of  the  misrepresentations,  which 
have  too  often  been  made  of  them,  and  are  yet  too  often  repeated, 
we  shall  find  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  common  sense,  or  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality.0 

Faith  with  Heretics. — It  is  so  far  from  our  intention  to 
write  anjr  thing  which  may  tend  to  irritate,  that  we  would  willingly 
have  avoided  the  present  topic,  and  have  admitted  without  re- 
luctance that  the  French  and  English  Romanists  of  the  present 
day  do  not  hold  the  principle  that  "  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics."    But  when  we  are  challenged  to  produce  any  authentic 
documents  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  proof  of  this  opinion  ever 
having  been  maintained ;  when  Dr.  Doyle,  with  unparalleled  bold- 
ness, rejects  the  idea  with  indignation,  and  declares  that  it  is  a 
tenet  "  too  blasphemous  to  be  contemplated,9'  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  say  something,  lest  we  should  seem  to  submit  too  hum- 
bly, and  too  consciously,  to  this  twofold  imputation  of  ignorance 
and  calumny. 

Of  the  light,  then,  in  which  heretics  are  to  be  regarded,  we 
may  form  a  sufficient  judgment  from  the  following  passage,  which 
Dr.  Phillpotts  has  quoted  from  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  trans- 
lated (as  he  observes  in  a  note)  into  English,  by  permission, 
Dublin,  1816.  "  Heretics  and  schismatics  do  not  belong  to  the 
church,  any  more  than  vagabonds  or  renegadoes  belong  to  an 
army  from  which  they  ran  away.     Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but 


•  P.  158.    See  also  Evidence  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  pp.  354,  418,  489. 
f  Book  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  p.  110. 
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that  they  are  in  the  power  of  the  church,  as  those  who  may  be 
judged  by  her,  and  condemned  with  an  anathema."  There*  can 
be  no  question,  then,  that  the  ancient  principle  of  the  Romish 
church,  "Omnis  hereticus  est  excommunicatus,"*  is  still  retained 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Let  us  look,  then,  to  the 
decrees  of  the  church  concerning  persons  excommunicated;  and 
if  it  shall  appear  from  these  decrees,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept 
with  the  excommunicated,  it  will  follow,  &  fortiori,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  kept  with  the  heretic — &  fortiori,  we  say ;  for  the  difference 
between  a  heretic  and  an  excommunicate,  is  enormously  in  dis- 
favour of  the  former — so  much  so,f  that  although  an  excommu- 
nicated person  may  not  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  justice,  as 
evidence  against  any  member  of  the  church,  though  neither  his 
Word  or  his  oath  are  to  be  believed  in  such  cases,!  yet  against  a 
heretic  he  may  make  common  cause  with  the  church,  and  his  evi- 
dence is  admissible  and  valid.  We  assert  then,  boldly,  and  without 
qualification,  that  it  was  the  avowed  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Home,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  those  who  have  been  ex- 
communicated, that  it  was  maintained  and  expounded  by  their 
canonists,  and  acted  on  in  their  courts  of  law.  In  proof  of 
this  assertion,  we  adduce  the  following  canon  :  "  Nos,  sancto- 
fciun  praedecessorum  nostrorum  statuta  tenentes,  eos,  qui  excom- 
mnnicatis  fidelitate  aut  sacramento  constricti  sunt,  apostolica  auc- 
toritate  a  sacramento  absolvimus :  et  ne  eis  fidelitatem  observent, 
omnibus  modis  prohibemus.v§  In  English,  "  We,  maintaining 
the  statutes  of  our  holy  predecessors,  do,  by  our  apostolic  au- 
thority, absolve  from  their  oath  all  who  are  bound  either  by 
qath  or  promise  to  persons  excommunicated;  and  prohibit 
them,  in  every  way,  from  keeping  faith  with  such  persons? 
Now,  mark  the  note  of  the  commentator  on  this  canon .  "  A 
question,"  he  says,  "  may  here  arise  as  to  the  payment  of  debts 
— whether,  if  I  have  promised  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  a  person 
on  a  certain  day,  and  he,  in  the  mean  time,  is  excommunicated, 
I  am  bound  to  pay  him  or  not  ?"  It  should  seem,  he  says,  that  I 
am  not  bound. — First,  Because  it  is  our  duty  to  vex  the  wicked 
in  every  way  we  can : — Secondly,  Because  my  oath   must  be 


9  See  Council  of  Lateran  4,  cap.  iii.  De  Haereticis,  cap.  Excommunicamus. 

f  Nullus  anathematizatorum  suscipiatur,  nee  a  quoquam  cvedantur  qua  ah  its  di- 
euutur  vel  comcribuntur.  Eos  dico  anathematizatos  esse,  quos  episcopi  suis  scriptis 
auatbematizuverUDt,  aut  eorum  statuta  anathematizant.  3.  q.  5.  nullus.  And  in  the 
next  chapter,  "  Onanes,  quos  sanctorum  Patrum  statuta  tam  praeteritis  quam  fut*»ris 
temporibus  anathematizant,  submovemus,  et  ab  omni  accusatione  fldelium  nlienamus." 

X  In  fidei  favorem  conoedimus,  ut  in  negotio  Inquisitionis  haerefica?  pravitatis  ex- 
communicati  ad  testimonium  admittantur.    De  baeret.  in  0.  eaj* .  in  fidei. 

§  Corp.  Jur.  Can,  15. q.6. 
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understood  to  have  been  taken  on  the  supposition  of  all  thing* 
remaining  in  the  same   state.     Thirdly,  Because  we  are  to  hold, 
no  communication  of  any  kind  with  the  excommunicate— with 
various  other  reasons.     On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  money  contracts  are  obligatory,  although  the  exconW 
municated  person  has  no  right  to  sue  for  his  debt ;  and  he  con- 
eludes  his  note  with  these  words,  that  "  although  excommunicato 
tion  releases  all  obligations  of  promise,  yet  other  contracts   mfiyj 
possibly,  be  binding/'     Will  it  be  said  that  this  canon  is  obs»- 
lete  ?     No  such  claim  can  be  put  in  by  those,  who  refer  us  to  the 
decrees  and  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent :  for  the  Corpui 
Juris  Canonici,  from  which  the  canon  is  extracted,  was  compiled 
subsequently  to  both  those  documents,  having  been  emended  and 
restored,  by  order  of  Gregory  XIII.,  in  conformity  with  the  dd* 
cisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     This  Pope,  the  successor  of 
Pius  V.  in  the  year  1583,  ratified  the  catechism,  and  so  highly 
approved  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  that  he  gave  the  order 
just  mentioned,  for  the  new  edition  of  the  canon  law,  and  pat*. 
Ocularly  enjoined,  that  every  thing  should  be  left  out  which  had 
been  abrogated,  either  by  trie  Popes,  the  Council  of  Trent,  of 
the  Roman  catechism.     This  canon  law  be  put  forth  himself 
and  for  the  use  (as  he  says  in  his  preface)  of  the  Catholics  <m 
both  sides  of  the  mountains.*    *c  Gregorius  XIII.,  Pij.  V.,  suc- 
cessor ;  Francisco  Gratiano  de  Gazatoribus  Jurisconsulto,  et  C* 
nonico  Vicentino  suasit,  ut  juris  Canonici  epitomen  ederent,  ift 
qua,  quicquid  vel  a  sum  mis  Pontificibus,  vei  a  Concilio  Trident 
tmo,  vel  a  Catechismo  Romano  fuerat  abrogatum,  resecarent"  It 
is  difficult,  surely,  to  reject  the  authority  of  a  work  of  this  kindy 
in  proof  of  the  tenets  maintained  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
by  the  courts  of  Rome,  and  if  its  authority  be  admitted,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  deny,  that  a  heretic  was  in  a  very  ticklish 
situation,  who  was  once  within  the  precincts  of  that  court. 

We  will  say  only  a  few  words  of  the  case  of  John  Huss.  The 
Emperor  Sigismund,  in  the  year  1414,  gave  John  Huss,  accused 
of  heresy,  a  safe-ebnduct  to  Constance,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
presented  himself  before  the  council ;  the  council  refused  'to 
acknowledge  the  safe-conduct  as  applicable  fco  the  case, — they 
tried,  excommunicated,  and  degradecf  him,  and  then  handed  him 
over  to  the  secular  power.  Sigismund  ordered  him  to  be  burnt 
The  question  is,  was  the  council  or  Sigismund  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  faith,  and,  if  so,  on  what  principle  ?     It  has,  of  late,  been 


•  Prafatio  ad  Catechism  Ron, 
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maintained  that  the  council  was  not  guilty ;  because,  according  to 
the  principles  of  those  times,  the  ecclesiastical  being,  confessedly^ 
superior  to  the  secular  power,  the  emperor  had  no  right  to  grant 
a  safe-conduct  to  the  council.  Be  it  so :  then  the  council  was 
not  guilty,  but  Sigismund  was;  for,  after  the  council  had 
degraded  him,  it  had  done  its  office ;  and  the  violation  of  promise 
must  be  ascribed  altogether  to  the  emperor,  who,  in  defiance 
of  that  kind  appeal  to  mercy,  which  was  always  made  by  the 
church,*  when  it  had  handed  over  a  criminal  to  the  secular  arm, 
(ordered  Htiss  to  be  burnt.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  not  on  this 
principle  that  the  act  of  the  council  was  defended  by  the  Roman- 
ists about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  defence  that  was  then 
made,  went  on  the  ground  that  the  passport  was  only  a  common 
passport,  which  is  always  understood  to  be  granted  salvdjustitid; 
that  is,  if  a  person  obtains  a  passport  for  travelling  through  France: 
thii  passport  does  not  prevent  his  being  tried,  condemned,  and 
Executed  for  any  murder  he  may  commit.  So  said  the  Council  to 
Huss :  "  Yours  is  only  a  general  passport ;  there  is  no  exception 
<*r  saving  clause  which  can  prevent  you  from  being  tried  for 
h&esy."  The  argument  in  this  case  is  evidently  a  gross  quibble, 
for  die  act  of  heresy  had  been  committed  before  the  safe-conduct 
ttas  granted ;  and  it  was  granted  with  especial  reference  to  this 
act  and  no  other.  Supposing,  however,  the  council  to  have 
tiolated  faith  on  any  principle,  we,  as  Protestants,  not  holding 
the  infallibility  of  councils  in  action  at  least,  should  not  be 
inclined  to  argue,  that,  because  one  set  of  men  acted  in  this  way, 
this  was  the  established  principle  and  practice  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Let  her  own  children  look  to  that.  We  consider  it  of 
much  greater  consequence  to  determine  whether  the  council  of 
Constance  did  not,  by  a  positive  decree,  enact,  that  "  faith  is  not 
to  be  kept  with  he^etics.,,  The  Romanists  deny  this,  because  it  id 
not  to  be  found  in  the  published  acts  of  that  council.  But  there 
seems  very  little  doubt  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Van  der  Hardt  found  this 
decree  in  the  MS.  of  the  council  at  Vienna,  and  published  it  in 
his  Collection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  The  fact 
has  never  been  denied,  nor  can  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  it  ever  be  overthrown ;  and  the  words  of  Simancha,-(*  s6 
frequently  alleged,  no  doubt  rested  on  this  decree. 


*  See  the  Pontificate  Romanum  in  the  ceremony  of  degradation. 

f  Ad  hsereticorum  istornm,  (speaking  of  the  Lutherans,)  pee  nam  et  odium  etiam 
pertinet,  quod  Jides  Hits  data  servanda  non  sit,  non  obstante  juramento :  Nam  si  non 
est  servanda  tyrannis,  pi  rat  is,  et  aliis  latronibus,  qui  occidunt  corpus,  multo  minus 
iwereticis,  qui  occidunt  animas.  Cum  hereticis  nullum  commercium,  nee  pax  ulla  esse 
poteft—ideoque  fides  Wis  data,  etiam  juramento  firmata,  contra  bonum  publicum,  coo* 
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In  conclusion,  we  observe  once  more,  that,  in  what  we  have 
said  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  have  not  the  most  remote 
intention  of  bringing  any  insinuation  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  France,  England,  or  Ireland. — We  acquit  them  of  all  such 
principles — we  repeat  that  every  word  that  we  have  written,  has 
keen  written  in  our  own  defence — and  for  the  purpose  of  showing, 
that  charges  of  this  kind  are  not  U>  be  whistled  away  as  horrible 
imputations,  as  Protestant  calumnies,  or  to  be  treated  as  doc- 
trines which  never  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome.  We  do  not 
assert  that  they  were  even  Articles  of  Faith ;  nor,  to  say  the 
truth,  do  we  care  whether  they  were  or  not :  it  appears  to  us  to 
signify  very  little,  if  a  person  be  committed  to  the  flames, 
whether  he  is  burned  on  an  article  of  faith  or  a  principle  of  law. 

But  we  must  now  bring  this  article  to  a  close.     There  are 
many  other  topics  on  which  we  should  have  wished  to  speak ; 
but,  for  the  present,  we  must  be  silent ;  and  we  hope  that  we  have 
kept  the  pledge  which  we  gave  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
of  refraining  from  all  discourteous  expressions,  and  from  every 
thing  that  might  tend  to  excite  any  feeling  of  irritation.     We 
have  explained  with  what  clearness  we  could,  some  of  the  leading 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  assigned  our  reasqps 
for  rejecting  them. — But  we  have  brought  no  charge  agaiak 
those  individuals  of  this  empire,  who  adhere  to  their  ancient 
faith ;  we  have  not  willingly  imputed  to  them  any  tenets  tbey 
disclaim,  or  accused  them,  in  any  way,  of  insincerity,  dishonesty, 
or  disguise.     Our  full  belief  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  toe 
United  Kingdom,  from  their  long  residence  among  Protestants, 
their  disuse  of  processions  and  other  Romish  ceremonies,  have 
been  brought  gradually,  and  almost  unknowingly,  to  a  more 
spiritual  religion  and  a  purer  faith — that  they  themselves  see 
with  sorrow  the  disgraceful  tenets  and  principles  that  were  pro- 
fessed and  carried  into  practice  by  their  forefathers — and  are  too 
fond  of  removing  this  disgrace  from  them  by  denying  the  former 
existence  of  these  tenets,  and  ascribing  the  imputation  of  them  to 
the  calumnies  of  the  Protestants.     This  we  cannot  allow;  .and 
while  we  cherish  the  hope  that  they  are  now  gone  for  ever,  we 
still  assert  boldly  and  fearlessly  that  they  did  once  exist. 

But,  while  we  allow  a  great  degree  of  improvement  to  have 
taken  place  both  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Romanists, 
there  is  still  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  left  in  the  doctrines 


tra  salutem  animarum,  contra  jus  divinum  et  humannm  nullo  roodo  servanda  est  Sepfl 
id  a  nobis  dictum ;  necesse  est,  tamen,  inoessabiliter  iterari,  et  tamdlu  nan  Ucae, 
quamdi  pacis  illud  obtenditur,    Simancha  de  Catbol.  Instit.  cap.  462,  iu6S. 
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of  that  religion  as  they  are  acknowledged  and  professed  to  con- 
firm every  declaration  against  them  which  is  contained  in  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England— and  to  those  declarations 
we  adhere  firmly  and  invariably,  without  restriction,  qualification, 
or  disguise.  .  - 


Art.  VIII.— SCOTCH  NOVELS.— 1.  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life,  a  Selection  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Arthur 
Austin,  1822. 

8. — The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay.  By  the  Author  of 
v     "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,"  1828. 

8.— The  Foresters.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Trials  of  Mar- 

faret  Lyndsay,"  and  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
afe,M825.  fe 

The  brilliant  example  of  the  Great  Unknown  has  raised  such 
a  host  of  Scottish  romancers,  that  the  critics  have  been  fairly 
thrown  out  in  the  chase.  Nevertheless,  the  popularity  and  ira- 
Uportance  of  these  writers  is  such,  that,  though  we  cannot  pretend 
xojceep  them  always  in  view,  it  is  our  duty  as  the  chroniclers 
ana  censors  of  literature,  every  now  and  then  to  select  a  victim ; 
and  here  we  have  overtaken  a  gentleman  who  stands  accountable 
for  three  closely  printed  octavos.  His  pretensions  are  consider- 
able, his  merits  and  success  not  inconsiderable,  and  he  dedicates 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  yet  we  are  bound  to  declare  that,,  if  indeed 
of  the  Waverley  blood,  he  is  but  a  cousin  very  many  times 
removed.  His  tales  are  mere  poetical  visions,  and  ought  to  have 
been  in  rhyme,  for  there  is  nothing  of  prose  about  them  cither  in 
the  thoughts  or  diction.  The  restraints  of  metre  would  have 
retrenched  many  unpleasing  superfluities  of  ornament  which  now 
encumber  his  style,  and  he  might  have  successfully  rivalled  the 
pathetic  stories  of  Barry  Cornwall. — He  seems,  however,  to  have 
*'  higher  aim  than  merely  to  please  as  a  poet ;  for,  though  he 
does  not  explain  his  design  "by  preface  or  advertisement,  yet  the 
title  of  his  first  work  and  the  subject-matter  of  them  all  profess 
to  exhibit  traits  of  national  character,  a  very  difficult  task  to 
execute  well  at  any  time,  but  undertaken  under  peculiar  disad- 
vantage when  the  authors  of  "  Waverley  "  and  the  "  Annals  of 
the  Parish "  have  both  exhausted  their  varied  powers  upon  Scot- 
tish subjects. 

However,  we  should  be  sorry  to  condemn  any  one  for  following 
such  high  examples — and  all  who  have  read  Dr.  Curriers  elegant 
dissertation,  prefixed  to  his  "  Life  of  Burns,11  must  be  grateful  to. 
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every  Sdottish  writer  who  introduces  us  to  a  more  fiuriilitt 
acquaintance  with  "  his  country's  high-soul'd  peasantry .n  But 
we  are  afraid  that  our  present  author  is  not  one  of  those  from 
whom  we  may  look  for  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  living 
manners.  He  paints  the  romance  of  life,  and  not  the  reality. 
He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  warm  feelings,  and  some  eloquence,  but 
either  he  has  never  studied  living  men,  or  he  has  not  the  heart 
to  represent  them  as  they  are.  In  the  warmth  of  his  imagination 
he  wings  his  way  back  to  the  golden  age,  shuts  his  eyes  upon 
sad  reality,  and  transforms  the  Land  of  Cakes  into  an  Arcadian 
Vale.  It  has  always  been  the  privilege  of  poets  to  deck  out 
their  imaginary  creations  in  imaginary  colours,  and  every  student 
of  epic  song  knows  that  when  he  opens  his  books  he  retires  from 
the  world.  But  the  philosophic  novelist,  who  professes  to  por* 
tray  human  and  national  manners,  should  awaken  from  the 
dreams  of  poetry.  We  are  aware  that  nothing  is  more  difficult 
for  an  ordinary  writer,  than  to  impart  novelty  and  interest  to  the 
real  affairs  of  men, — and  if  our  author  had  merely  published  his 
sketches  as  imaginary  studies,  without  pretending  to  have  drawn 
them  from  nature,  we  should  have  dismissed  him  without  censure 
as  an  elegant  trifler.  But  since  half  the  unhappiness  of  humail 
life  arises  from  disappointed  hope,  it  is  the  duty  of  sober  critics, 
to  warn  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  against  those  seductive 
romancers,  who  represent  this  world  as  the  abode  of  good  and 
happy  beings. 

In  the  hands  of  our  author  Scotland  is  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  a  very  garden  of  Eden  before  the  fall;  and 
Scottish  life  is  charmingly  bright  and  virtuous,  with  a  very 
slight  sprinkling  of  sin  and  sorrow.  The  women  are  all  "  beau- 
tiful as  the  houries,  and  as  wise  as  Zobeide," — uniformly  re- 
markable for  golden  tresses,  beaming  eyes,  ivory  teeth,  and  irre- 
sistible smiles.  Even  the  shepherdesses  have  snowy  arms,  and 
rose  and  lily  complexions;  and  what  is  more  important  still, 
their  love  affairs  are  in  general  both  judicious  and  happy.  The 
climate  is  that  of  Paradise  before  Milton's  angel  pushed  asi<to 
the  axis  of  the  earth.  The  summer  sun  warms  without  scorching 
by  day,  and  the  moon 

"  Pours  all  the  Arabian  heaven  upon  their  nights." 

The  winters  are  exceedingly  mild  and  genial,  save  occasionally  a 
picturesque  storm,  to  afford  amorous  and  heroic  shepherds  an 
opportunity  of  rescuing  lovely  shepherdesses  from  the  snow. 
Such  is  the  world  beyond  the  Tweed;  and  if  Rasselas  had 
only  found  his  way  tnither,  he  would  never  have  returned  to 
Abyssinia. 
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The  w  Lights  and  Shadows"  consist  of  twenty-four  pastoral 
stories  or  sketches,  after  the  manner  of  Geoftry  Crayon,  but  far 
below  him  in  every  quality  of  merit.  There  is  no  variety,  no 
humour,  no  nice  discrimination  of  character.  The  author  draws 
w  entirely  upon  his  fancy.  He  borrows  no  aid  from  history  or 
tradition,  or  even  from  the  legendary  lore  of  a  land  of  poetical 
superstitions.  He  never  refers  to  books,  or  real  men,  dead  or 
Jiving ;  but  he  dreams  a  dream,  and  straightway  commits  it  to 
.paper  in  language  flowery  as  the  meadows  of  Mayi  and  sweet  as 
murmuring  zephyrs. 

■ 

I  "  The  country  all  around  rang  with  tho  beauty  of  Amy  Gordon ; 
and  although  it  was  not  known  who  first  bestowed  upon  her  the  appel- 
lation, yet  now  she  bore  no  other  than  the  Lily  of  Lid  dead  ale.  She 
was  the  only  child  of  a  shepherd,  and  herself  a  shepherdess.  Never 
jbad  she  been  out  of  the  valley  in  which  she  was  born ;  but  many  had 
come  from  the  neighbouring  districts  ju*t  to  look  upon  her  as  she 
vested  with  her  flock  on  the  hill-side,  as  she  issued  smiling  from  her 
lather's  door,  or  sat  in  her  serener  loveliness  in  the  kirk  on  sabbath-day. 
Sometimes  there  are  living  beings  in  nature  as  beautiful  as  in  romance ; 
feality  surpasses  imagination ;  and  we  seo  breathing,  brightening,  and 

E loving  before  our  eye-sights  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  any  we  ever 
eheld  in  the  land  of  sleep. 

.    "  It  was  thus  that  all  felt  who  looked  on  the  Lily  of  Liddesdalo.     Sho 
had  grown  up  under  the  dews,  and  breath,  and  light  of  heaven,  among 
the  solitary  hills ;  and  now  that  she  had  attained  to  perfect  woman- 
hood1, nature  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  that  gladdened  the  stillness  of  these 
undisturbed  glens.     Why  should  this  one  maiden  have  been  created 
lovelier  than   all    others  ?     In   what    did   her  surpassing   loveliness 
consist  ?  None  could  tell ;  for  had  the  most  imaginative  poet  described 
the  maiden,  something  that  floated  around  her,  an  air  of  felt  but  un- 
speakable grace   and   lustre,    would  have  been  wanting  in    his  pic- 
tare.     Her  face  was  pale,  yet  tinged  with  such  a  faint  and  leaf-like 
crimson,  that  though  she  well  deserved  the  name  of  the  Lily,  yet  she 
was  at  timos  like  unto  the  rose.     When  asleep,  or  in  silent  thought, 
she  was  the  fairest  of  the  lilied  brood ;  but  when  gliding  along  the 
braes,  or  singing  her  songs  by  the  river  side,  she  might  well  remind  one 
of  that  other  brighter  and  more  dazzling  flower.      Amy  Gordon  knew 
that  she  was  beautiful.     She  knew  it  from  the  eyes  that  in  delight  met 
hers,  from  the  tones  of  so  many  gentle  voices,  from  words  of  affection 
from  the  old,  and  love  from  the  young,  from  the  sudden  smile  that  met 
her  when  in  the  morning  she  tied  up  at  the  little  mirror  her  long  raven 
hair,  and  from  the  face  and  figure  that  looked  up  to  her  when  she 
stooped  to  dip  her  pitcher  in  the  clear  mountain  well.      True  that  she 
was  of  lowly  birth,  and  that  her  manners  were  formed  in  a  shepherd's 
hut  and  among  shepherdesses  on  the  hill.     But  one  week  passed  in  the 
halls  of  the  highly-born  would  have  sufficed  to  hide  the  little  graceful 
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symptoms  of  her  bumble  lineage,  and  to  equal  her  in  elegance  with 
those  whom  in  beauty  she  far  excelled.  The  sun  and  the  rata  had 
indeed  touched  her.  hands,  but  nature  had  shaped  them  delicate  and 
small.  Light  was  her  footstep  on  the  verdant  turfc  as  through  the 
birch- wood  glades  and  down  the  rocky  dells  she  glided  or,  bounded 
along,  with  a  beauty  that  seemed  at  once  native  and  alien  there ;  like 
some  creature  of  another  clime  that  still  had  kindred  with  this :  an 
oriental  antelope  among  the  roes  of  a  Scottish  forest." 

Now  this  (which  we  have  taken  from  the  first  two  pages  of 
the  book)  is  a  specimen  of  the  author's  most  chastised  style  of 
description,  for,  florid  and  redundant  as  it  is,  it  really  comes  as 
near  to  the  level  of  sober  prose  as  ever  he  condescends  to 
stoop. 

From  such  an  introduction  the  discerning  reader  will  readily 
surmise  that  a  love-tale  is  in  preparation,  and  doubtless  it  would 
be  out  of  nature  if  so  exquisite  a  shepherdess  did  not  speedily 
make  conquests.  She  gets,  indeed,  as  far  as  nineteen  herself 
without  even  a  scratch  from  a  random  arrow  of  Cupid,  but  she 
has  unconsciously  captivated  the  heart  of  a  rustic  cousin,  who, 
after  bearing  the  flames  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  rather  abruptly 
pops  the  question  one  sunny  afternoon  while  the  Lily  is  sitting  in 
a  delightful  glen  among  her  lambs.  The  Lily  is  somewhat  chill 
upon  the  occasion,  talks  to  her  swain  as  her  brother,  can  never 
think  of  being  his  wife,  yet  to  save  him  from  desperation,  very 
magnanimously  vows  never  to  marry'  at  all.  It  is  not  long, 
however,  before  she  feels  the  consequences  of  rash  vows;  for 
she  meets  among  the  hills  Mr.  George  Elliott  of  the  Prioryj  a 
high-born,  rich,  and  romantic  young  'squire,  with  a  great  many 
beautiful  sisters,  and  a  very  proud  mother.  He  makes  honour- 
able, but  violent,  love  to  her  on  the  spot,  and  after  another  inter- 
view she  is  so  completely  over  head  and  ears,  that  she  goes  home, 
falls  into  a  deadly  fever,  and,  in  her  delirious  ravings^  uncon- 
sciously reveals  the  secret  in  the  ears  of  her  father  and  her 
enamoured  cousin.  But,  after,  some  time,  she  grows  calmer* 
awakes  from  the  dream  of  that  high  alliance,  and  seeing,  her 
cousin  hanging  over  her,  vows,  if  she  recovers,  to  be  his  after 
all.  She  does  recover  both  her  health  and  beauty,  and  resumes 
her  pastoral  occupations ;  but  another  trial  waits  her  constancy : 
she  meets  again  with  George  Elliott,  who,  during  her  illness, 
Bad  been  in  France,  attending  the  death-bed  of  his  father.  He 
now  urges  her  to  instant  wedlock,  and  whisks  her  off  on  horse* 
back,  in  a  swoon,  to  a  cottage  on  his  estate,  where  one  of  Us 
beautiful  sisters  appears  to  back  her  brother's  suit.  The  Lily  is  very 
near  giving  way,  but  recollects  herself  in  time,  and  in  a  long  .speech 
of  most  extravagant  humility,  urges  her  inferiority  of  hirtn*  her 
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previous  engagement,  and  her  horror  of  perjury.  The  lover  in 
despair  rushes  into  the  woods ;  his  sister  pursues  to  protect  him 
from  himself,  and  the  Lily,  wrapped  in  the  lady's  silk  shawl, 
flies  to  her  home,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  is  the  wife  of 
Walter  Harden,  the  handsomest  shepherd  in  the  country.  How 
the  rejected  suitor  supports  existence  does  not  appear,  but  he 
neither  hangs  nor  drowns  himself,  for  after  a  few  years,  when 
several  young  lilies  have  grown  up  in  the  shepherd's  cottage,  he 
suddenly  arrives  one  fine  evening  at  the  gate,  and  introduces  to 
his  former  flame  a  most  angelic  bride ;  and  we  are  cruelly  left  in 
doubt  whether  the  'squire  himself,  or  his  sisters,  or  his  lady, 
or  the  Lily  of  Liddesdale,  be  most  deserving  of  the  prize  of 
beauty. 

This  is  the  naked  outline  of  the  tale,  and  a  fair  sample  of  all 
tfee  author's  plots.  He  selects  a  few  romantic  incidents,  generally 
simple,  but  seldom  very  natural,  interlards  them  with  much 
trite  and  trashy  sentiment,  and  pours  over  the  whole  a  flood  of 
smooth  and  glittering,  but  inflated  and  fantastic,  diction.  We 
do  not  intend  to  make  many  extracts,  but  one  or  two  will  be 
IMecessary  to  render  our  remarks  intelligible  to  those  who  have 
flbt  seen  the  book.  There  is  so  great  a  sameness  from  beginning 
to  end,  that  we  need  not  be  anxious  about  the  selection.  Love 
is  the  author's  peculiar  element,  insomuch  that  Mrs.  Opie  and 
Anacreon  are  nothing  to  him.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  one 
love-scene,  and  as  moderate  a  one  as  we  can  find,  for  most  of 
them  are  far  too  sublime  for  us  to  meddle  with. 
>  Helen  Eyre  is  the  orphan  child  of  an  English  officer,  and  a 
young  lady,  "  who  was — not  his  wife :"  and  tne  author's  object  in 
the  romantic  tale  seems  to  be,  to  reprove  the  heartless  injustice  with 
which,  in  these  cases,  the  world  visits  the  sin  of  the  parents  upon 
the  children.  A  very  amiable  widow  lady  has,  in  spite  of  obloquy, 
educated  and  protected  the  orphan  through  infancy,  childhood, 
and  early  youth.  She  turns  out  a  perfect  paragon,  like  all  the 
ladies  we  meet  with  in  these  volumes ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
her  properly  married  on  account  of  her  birth  and  poverty.  A 
warm  friendship  subsists  between  her  and  Constance  Beaumont, 
whose  brother  is  the  'squire  of  the  district,  an  officer  in  the  Guards, 
and  in  other  respects  the  counterpart  of  our  friend  George  Elliot 
above  mentioned.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  desperately  proud 
mother,  and  the  gallant  cornet  himself  (who  is  six  feet  three  or 
/bur)  is  proud  too ;  but  "  omnia  vincit  amor."  He  meets  Helen, 
dances  with  her,  and  is  caught. 

"•  **  Helen  Was  walking  one  evening  by  the  river-side,  and  had  de- 
scended into  a  small  green  glade  on  a  wooded  bank,  from  which  there 
was  a  cheerful  and  splendid  prospect  of  the  town,  and.  the  rich  country 
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around,  when  Henry  Beaumont  was  at  her  side,  and  taking  her  hand 
into  his,  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  then  led  her  to  a  stone  scat  beside* 
a  little  spring  that  bubbled  up  through  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  danced, 
its  short  silvery  course  down  into  the  Tweed.     Poor  Helen's  breathe 
came  quickly  when  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and,  with  a  few  burn- 
ing kisses  and  breathing  words,  declared  his  love  and  passion,  and  thiffc. 
she  must  be  his  wife.     A  pang  of  joy  went  through  her  heart,  and  sho 
could  just  faintly  utter,  *  Your  wife !'  '  Yes,  ray  wife— say  that  it  wili 
be  so,  and  may  God  forget  me  if  I  am  not  kind  to  you,  my  best  audi 
most  beautiful  Helen,  all  the  days  of  my  life !' 

"  'Ob,  Sir!  you  could  be  unkind  to  no  one;  but  think — oh,  think 
who  I  am — unworthy  and  unfit  to  be  the  wife  of  Henry  Beaumont.' 
He  had  an  eloquent  tongue,  an  eloquent  eye  ;  and  there  was  eloquence 
in  the  throbbing  and  beating  of  the  heart  that  swelled  his  manly  breast 
He  held  Helen  in  his  arms,  as  if  she  had  been  a  frightened  and  pal- 
pitating dove :  and  she  wished  not  to  be  released  from  that  dear  em- 
brace. She,  the  poor  despised  and  slighted  orphan,  heard  herself  blessed 
by  him  who  was  the  pride  and  flower  of  Scotland's  youth ;  his  gentle, 
and  tender,  and  respectful  kisses  stirred  up  all  the  holy  thoughts  that 
she  had  hidden  in  her  heart,  that  they  might  lie  there  unseen  for  ever; 
and  in  that  trance  of  bliss  they  all  overflowed,  and  a  few  words  of  con* 
fessed  affection  escaped  her  lips.  '  Yes,  I  love  you  beyond  life  and  my 
own  soul ;  but  never,  never,  Sir,  may  I  be  your  wife.  Think  who  you 
are,  and  then  who  I  am,  and  a  voice  will  tell  you  that  we  never  can  be 
united.'  With  these  words  she  broke  from  his  arras,  and  knelt  down, 
nor  was  it  in  his  power,  so  confounded  was  he,  for  a  few  minutes  to 
lift  her  up.  '  But  though  I  know  you  never  can  marry  pie,  remember, 
oh !  never,  never  cease  to  remember  that  I  fell  down  on  my  knees 
before  you,  and  vowed  before  that  God  who  has  hitherto  preserved  me 
in  innocence  and  peace,  to  devote  my  soul  henceforth  to  your  love. 
Enough  will  it  be  for  me  to  cherish  your  image  for  ever  in  my  heart; 
to  weep  with  joy  when  I  hear  you  are  happy — never  to  repine,  nor 
envy  her  happiness  who  may  one  day  lie  in  your  bosom ;  but  since  God 
sent  me  into  the  world  an  orphan,  unhappily  born,  let  me  strive  to 
subdue  my  soul  to  an  orphan's  fete,  and  submit  quietly  and  piously  ta 
the  solitary  years  that  may  be  awaiting  me,  when  my  mother's  grey 
hairs  are  covered  with  darkness.  Now,  Sir,  now  my  beloved  Henry 
Beaumont,  let  us  either  part,  or  walk  away  in  silence  from  this  spot, 
which  to  me  will  be  for  ever  a  hallowed  place,  for  of  love  and  marriage 
never  more  must  our  speech  be — they  are  not  for  us.'  M 

Such  resistance,  however  laudable,  was  not  likely  to  damp  the 
flames  in  either  of  their  breasts ;  however,  the  lady's  resolution  is 
not  put  to  the  proof,  for  the  proud  son  carries  his  point  against 
the  proud  mother,  and  Helen  Eyre  becomes  in  due  time  Mrs.  H. 
Beaumont. 

Of  the  remaining  "  Lights  and  Shadows,"  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, perhaps  we  should  select  the  "  Snow  Storm,"  and  the  "Family 
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Tryst91  asthe  best.  They  are  all  of  the  same  oast — tales  cf  love 
er  Borrow— of  elegant  joys  and  sentimental  distress.  The  author's 
range  is  very  limited,  but  his  pathos  would  often  be  exceedingly 
effective,  if  his  inordinate  love  of  fine  writing  did  not  betray  him 
perpetually  to  the  very  verge  of  burlesque.  His  sentimentality, 
though  very  tiresome,  is  in  general  inoffensive  enough ;  yet  now 
and  then  we  do  meet  with  a  notion  both  singular  and  false.  For 
example,  a  mother  bereaved  of  her  children  by  death,  thus  pours 
forth  her  sorrow:— 

"  Oh !  death  is  a  shocking  thought  when  it  is  linked  in  love  with 
creatures  so  young  as  these !  More  insupportable  is  gushing  tenderness 
than  even  dry  despair ;  and  methinks  I  could  bear  to  live  without  them, 
and  never  to  see  them  more,  if  I  could  only  cease  to  pity  them !  But 
fliat  can  never  be.  It  is  for  them  I  weep,  not  for  myself.  If  they 
were  restored  to  life,  would  I  not  lie  down  with  thankfulness  in  the 
grave  ?" 

.  How  gushing  tenderness,  or  how  any  thing  can  be  worse  than 
despair,  we  can  by  no  means  comprehend.  The  loss  of  friends 
is,  indeed,  at  all  times  one  of  the  heaviest  afflictions  to  which  we 
are  exposed ;  but  our  mourning  is  for  ourselves,  not  for  those 
who  are  at  rest.  To  affect  to  pity  the  dead  is  above  all  things 
weak  and  impertinent.  It  is  to  pity  a  traveller  who  has  just 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  end  of  a  toilsome  and  hazardous  journey. 
Human  life  is  a  thing  to  be  got  through,  rather  than  enjoyed, — 
not  a  recreation,  but  a  task  ;  and  those  are  the  happiest  who  are 
the  soonest  released ;  so  it  be  by  no  act  of  their  own,  but  accord-* 
ing  to  the  good  pleasure  of  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues 
^flife  and  death. 

.    As  false  sentiment,  however,  is  not  the  author's  most  besetting 
sin,  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows, 
with  a  better  specimen  of  his  melancholy  musings.     Standing  by 
the  grave  of  an  elder,  he  thus  soliloquizes  upon  funeral  rites : — 

"  What  a  simple  burial  has  it  been  !  Dust  was  consigned  to  dust- 
no  more.  Bare,  naked,  simple,  and  austere,  is  in  Scotland  the  service 
of  the  grave.  It  is  left  to  the  soul  itself  to  consecrate,  by  its  passion, 
the  mould  over  which  tears,  but  no  words  are  poured.  Surely  there  is 
a  beauty  in  this ;  for  the  heart  is  left  unto  its  own  sorrow,  according  as 
it  is  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  parent,  or  a  child,  that  is  covered  up  from  our 
eyes.  Yet  call  not  other  rites,  however  different  from  this,  less  beau- 
tiful or  pathetic.  For  willingly  does  the  soul  connect  its  grief  with 
any  consecrated  ritual  of  the  dead.  Sound  or  silence,  music,  hymns, 
psalms,  sable  garments,  or  raiment  white  as  snow,  all  become  holy 
symbols  of  the  soul's  affection  ;  nor  is  it  for  any  man  to  say  which  is 
the  most  natural,  which  is  the  best  of  the  thousand  shows  and  expres- 
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sions,  and  testimonies  of  sorrow,  resignation,  arid  love,  by  which  mortal 
beings  would  seek  to  express  thoir  souls  when  one  of  their  brethren  has 
returned  to  his  parent  dust," 

We  come  now  to  the  "  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,*  as  dole- 
ful a  ditty  as  ever  was  chanted  by  tragic  bard ;  nevertheless,  it 
does  not  falsify  the  remark  we  made  in  the  beginning,  that  Scot- 
tish life,  in  the  hands  of  this  author,  is  upon  the  whole  very 
bright  and  happy ;  for  the  reader  will  find,  as  we  proceed,  that, 
though  "  heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning." 

We  have,  indeed,  lamentation  and  mourning  in  abundance, 
but  the  distressed  heroines  are  ever  and  anon  smiling  through 
their  tears ;  and  the  immediate  pressure  of  calamity  is  no  sooner 
withdrawn,  than  the  spirit  of  happiness  returns  to  their  hearts,  as 
to  its  "  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place."  How  different  this 
from  the  course  of  the  real  world  ! 

The  story  is  very  inartificial  in  its  construction,  being  little 
more  than  a  rambling  collection  of  melo-dramatic  incidents,  de? 
vised  for  stage  effect,  and  the  introduction  of  rivers  of  sentiment. 
Violent  excitements  of  passion,  exaggerated  distresses,  sudden 
alternations  of  grief  and  joy,  angelic  resignation,  and  heroic  con- 
stancy, are  the  vulgar  materials  of  romance  which  the  author 
works  up  in  every  scene.  But  even  the  most  slight  and  trivial 
iucidents  of  the  story  are  sufficient  to  set  his  lack-a-daisical  muse 
a-going ;  and  page  after  page  of  rapid  sensibility  and  puling 
pastoral  affectation  so  utterly  exhausts  our  patience,  lhat  after 
closing  the  volume  we  can  hardly  criticize  with  due  politenes^ 

The  first  scene  is  laid  in  the  house  of  mourning.  Aaam 
Lindsay,  a  respectable  surgeon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, dies  in  narrow  circumstances  in  the  prime  of  life.  At- 
tended on  his  death-bed  by  his  wife  and  only  son,  he  desired  the 
son  to  read  the  19th  chapter  of  St.  John,  and  to  repeat  the  26th 
and  27th  verses.  "  When  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  his  mother  and 
the  disciple  standing  by  whom  he  loved,  he  saith  unto  hi3  mother, 
woman,  behold  thy  son  !  Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple,  Behola 
thy  mother !  and  from  that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own 
home."  The  father  then  immediately  expires;  and  we  notice  this 
as  one  instance  among  many  of  the  author  s  peculiar  love  of  effect, 
no  matter  how  produced.  There  is  always  bad  taste  in  these 
familiar  applications  of  sacred  incidents ;  out  here  there  is  no 
analogy  between  the  cases.  The  verses  quoted  are  not  an  ex- 
hortation to  filial  piety,  for  the  disciple  was  no  relation  to  our 
Saviour's  mother ;  Jesus  on  the  cross  commends  his  mother  to 
the  care  of  his  friend :  a  moving  instance  of  filial  regard  in  him ; 
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but,  in  the  other  case,  it  is  a  dying  husband  consigning  his  widow 
to  the  care  of  her  own  son. 

The  story  then  proceeds  to  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  and 
the  marriage  of  Walter  Lindsay  the  son,  who,  by  the  earnings  of 
his  trade  as  a  printer,  supports  his  wife  and*  mother  for  several 
years  in  great  credit  and  comfort,  till,  corrupted  by  evil  commu- 
nications, he  turns  freethinker  and  jacobin,  and  brings  into  his 
house  "  The  Age  of  Reason" — *  fons  et  origo  malorum.'  From! 
that  moment  his  fate  is  sealed,  and  the  trials  of  his  daughter 
Margaret  commence.  On  suspicion  of  treason  he  is  cast  into 
jail,  and  his  family,  which  had  long  been  suffering  from  his 
neglect,  is  left  entirely  to  its  fate.  That  family  consists  of  his 
aged  bed-ridden  mother,  a  stern  devotee,  who  worships  the 
memory  of  the  Covenanters;  his  wife,  a  weak  and  delicate 
matron,  and  three  daughters,  Margaret,  the  eldest,  our  heroine, 
Esther,  who  had  been  left  blind  by  the  small-pox,  and  Marion, 
the  youngest,  an  idiot.     An  only  son  is  absent  at  sea. 

The  care  of  this  helpless  household  is  now  thrown  almost 
entirely  upon  Margaret,  who  has  just  attained  her  sixteenth  year. 
She  is  a  being  "  adorned  with  all  that  earth  and  heaven  con 
bestow  to  make  her  amiable."  She  visits  her  father  in  prison, 
and  narrowly  escapes  from  the  wiles  of  a  ruffian  who  bad  been 
one  of  his  political  associates.  This  is  her  first  trial.  Walter 
Lindsay  is  soon  afterwards  set  at  liberty  ;  but  having  entangled 
himself  in  a  guilty  connection  with  the  wife  of  an  acquaintance, 
he  resolves  to  abscond  with  her,  and  visits  his  family  only  to 
announce  his  final  departure.  His  mother,  rising  from  her  bed, 
with  convulsive  energy,  curses  him  as  he  retires.  His  daughter 
distractedly  follows  to  reclaim  him,  and  almost  prevails,  when  his 
paramour  appears,  and  answers  the  maiden's  pathetic  appeal  by  in- 
sults and  a  blow.  The  guilty  pair  then  quickly  disappear ;  but  the 
interview,  has  revealed  to  Margaret  the  full  extent  of  her  fathers 
criminality  and  shame.  On  her  return  home  she  finds  her  grand- 
mother dead,  after  having,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  wife,  recalled, 
with  her  last  breath,  the  curse  upon  her  son.  Margaret  then 
recounts  to  her  mother  all  she  had  seen  and  heard.  Hope  seems 
to  die  within  them.  Poverty  and  want  stare  them  in  the  face. 
They  are  constrained  to  quit  the  pleasant  dwelling  where  they 
had  so  long  been  happy,  and  to  hire  a  lodging  in  a  narrow  lane  in 
the  city.  The  neighbours  raise  them  four  pounds  to  pay  their  rent ; 
and,  on  a  miserable  day  in  November,  they  transport  themselves, 
and  the  scanty  remnant  of  their  worldly  goods,  to  their  new 
abode.  This  reverse  of  fortune,  however,  which  is  painted  in 
such  gloomy  colours,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  so  very  bad  after 
all;  for  on  their  arrival  they  find  a  friendly  reception,  a  good 
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fire,  good,  cheer,  and  good  beds :  they  eat  well  and  sleep  well, 
and  have  plenty  of  comforts  about  them ;  which  justifies  the 
observation  above  made,  that  out  author,  with  all  his  pathos, 
deals  only  in  poetical  distresses.  He  plunges  this  helpless  family 
in  poverty  so  great,  that  for  four  pounds  they  narrowly  escape  a 
jail ;  yet  he  carefully  protects  them  from  all  the  consequences  of 
poverty,  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness. 

Soon  after  they  are  settled,  Margaret  and  her  mother  open  a 
day-school,  which  flourishes  beyond  their  hopes.  The  sailor  boy, 
whom  they  had  given  up  for  lost,  unexpectedly  pays  them  a  visit, 
Mid  brings  with  him  a  jolly  messmate,  who  takes  a  great  fancy  to, 
Margaret,  escorts  her  all  aoout,  entices  her  to  commit  the  heinous 
sin  of  going  to  the  play ;  and,  being  too  late  for  church  on© 
Sunday,  prevails  upon  her  to  take  a  sail  out  with  him  to  his 
frigate  in  the  roads,  to  see  her  brother.  Such  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  are  quickly  overtaken  by  more  than  poetical  jus- 
tice, for  the  boat  is  upset  in  a  squall,  all  hands  go  down,  and 
Margaret  is  recovered,  and,  after  a  long  time,  restored  to  life;  her 
lover  opens  his  bright  eyes  no  more.  These  offences,  so  severely 
punished,  are  the  first  and  the  last  that  betoken  our  heroine  akilt 
to  frail  humanity. 

The  school  continues  to  prosper,  and  all  goes  well  again,  till 
one  day  a  letter  is  received  from  Walter  Lindsay,  announcing 
himself  on  his  death-beji  at  Glasgow.  Margaret  and  her  mother 
repair  to  him  with  all  speed,  and  find  him  attended  by  the  part- 
ner of  his  guilt,  in  a  wretched  garret,  and  very  near  his  end.  The 
death  scene  is  painted  in  the  author's  best  manner.  There  is  not 
much  power,  but  it  is  free  from  debasing  conceits  and  extravagant 
horror. 

The  widow  never  recovers  from  this  shock,  and  soon  after- 
wards her  two  youngest  children,  the  blind  and  the  insane,  are 
removed  into  a  better  world.  She  herself  follows  in  a  few 
months,  and  Margaret  is  received  as  governess  into  the  family 
of  Miss  Wedderburne,  an  affluent  and  charitable  young  lady, 
who  had  long  been  her  valuable  friend  and  patroness.  Here  she 
conducts  herself  with  exemplary  propriety,  and  enjoys  as  much 
happiness  as  the  most  favoured  of  mortals  may  hope  for ;  but  her 
trials  are  not  yet  over.  A  little  love  is  now  requisite  to  relieve  the 
dark  scenery  of  the  past,  and  the  author,  in  the  fertility  of  his 
invention,  has  again  recourse  to  a  handsome  young  laird  and  a 
proud  mamma.  Richard  Wedderburne  is  dreadfully  smitten,  and 
knowing  the  difficulties,  rather  ungenerously  tries  to  bind  otifr 
heroine  by  ah  oath  to  be  his  at  some  distant  period,  and  in  th* 
mean  time  to  keep  close  counsel.  She,  however,  with  a  better 
flense  of  propriety,  resolves  to  reveal  the  matter  to  his  sistery 
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but,  before  her  purpose  can  be  executed,  mamma,  suspecting 
something  wrong,  has  extorted  a  full  confession  from  her  son$ 
and  packed  him  off  into  the  country,  till  Margaret  is  disposed  of. 
Our  heroine  soon  succeeds  in  establishing  her  innocence,  and 
the  parting  is  all  in  kindness.  She  betakes  herself  to  the  house 
of  an  old  rich  uncle,  who,  though  a  miser,  opens  his  heart  to 
her,  entertains  her  with  affection,  and  finally  leaves  her  his. 
estate  and  whole  fortune.  She  now  again  teaches  a  school,  is 
admired  by  all,  courted  by  several,  and  finally  marries  a  military 
ragamuffin,  Ludovic  Oswald,  the  minister's  only  son.  Then 
comes  the  last  and  severest  of  her  trials.  After  living  with  her 
husband  for  some  time  in  perfect  love  and  happiness,  she  on* 
day  receives  a  dreadful  visit  from  a  stranger ;  Hannah  Blantyre 
by  name,  who  proclaims  herself,  with  vehemence,  the  only 
lawful  wife  of  Ludovic  Oswald.  Her  claim  is  but  too  well 
established.  The  guilty  husband  confesses  and  disappears, 
and  all  is  tragedy  for  many  pages,  till  Hannah  Blantyre  is 
removed  out  of  the  way  by  death.  A  little  calm  then  succeeds  £ 
but  by  and  by  Ludovic  Oswald  is  again  heard  of  in  an  hos- 
pital at  Edinburgh.  Thither  Margaret  and  the  old  minister 
instantly  repair,  and  find  the  object  of  their  solicitude  apparently 
atthe  point  of  death.  He  recovers,  however,  repents,  is  reunited  to 
Margaret,  and  they  live  as  happily  together  for  several  years 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  amiss.  Some  other  marriages 
take  place,  with  a  due  proportion  of  deaths ;  and  the  tale  closes, 
#  leaving  our  heroine  a  venerable  widow  and  a  happy  mother ; 
content  with  this  world  and  prepared  for  the  next. 

In  this  slight  epitome,  we  have  omitted  numberless  details,  and 
all  Embellishments  ;  but  the  mere  plan  of  the  fable  leads  us  to 
remark,  that  the  author  has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of 
sentimental  writers  in  taking  his  subject  from  low  life.  And 
it  is  an  error  which  they  of  all  writers  ought  to  avoid;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  unsentimental  than  the  simple  annals  of  the 
poor.  Humble  life,  particularly  in  Scotland,  is  rich  in  many 
valuable  qualities,  but  happily  it  is  exempt  from  the  curse  of 
sentiment, — a  weed  that  grows  only  in  the  hot-beds  of  luxury 
and  indolence.  The  unsophisticated  manners  of  shepherds 
&hd  mechanics  may  furnish  an  important  field  of  study  to  the 
philosopher,  and  some  interesting  subjects  to  the  skilful  dramatist ; 
but  when  the  sentimentalist  comes  upon  the  same  ground,  he 
produces  immediately  such  unnatural  combinations  of  rusticity 
and  refinement  as  we  every  where  meet  with  in  the  volumes 
before  us.  Prodigies,  it  is  true,  may  be  found  in  nature ;  but 
th*  painter  is  not  to  select  them  as  examples  of  life,  and  to 
substitute  the  exception  for  the  rule. 
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•  There  is  another  error  of  design  yet  more  important,  which 
we  have  observed  in  the  tale  now  under  review.  The  moral 
which  the  author  seems  labouring  from  beginning  to  end  to 
inculcate,  is  that  piety  and  prudence,  however  beset  by  the 
snares  of  the  world,  will  yet  always  be  triumphant,  and  sure  of 
happiness  even  on  this  side  the  grave.  A  pious  fraud  perchance 
is  nere  intended.  But  all  frauds  are  dangerous  ;  although  in 
this  the  delusion  is  very  palpable ;  .  yet  once  attach  a  man 
to  the  pleasing  theory  of  impartial  justice  upon  earth,  and 
every  instance  occurring  to  the  contrary  will  be  as  likely  to 
shake  his  trust  in  Providence,  as  to  correct  the  error  of  his 
philosophy. 

Of  the  various  characters  introduced  into  this  tale,  the 
greater  part  are  very  insipid  in  themselves,  and  depend  for  their 
effect  almost  entirely  upon  the  exciting  situations  in  which  they 
are  placed.  There  are  some  sweet  touches  in  the  picture  of  the 
idiot  girl:  but  the  only  approach  to  spirit  and  force  is  in 
Hannah  Blantyre.  We  give  her  first  address  to  Margaret,  into 
whose  presence  she  abruptly  introduces  herself,  leading  in  her 
hand  a  little  boy,  who  bears  in  his  countenance  the  image  of 
Ludovic  Oswald  :— * 

" '  My  name  is  Hannah  Blantyre — perhaps  you  may  have  heard  it— 
if  not,  then  Ludovic  has  deceived  you  even  more  basely  than  he  deceived 
me.  If  you  married  him  with  the  consequences  before  your  eyes,  then 
the  guilt,  the  shame,  and  the  ruin  be  upon  your  own  bead/  Margaret 
heard  the  words — each  one  of  them,  and  all  of  them  together,  in  a 
hideous  and  horrible  huddle ;  and  she  almost  repeated  them  aloud  in 
the  quaking  fear  of  some  unimaginable  evil.  '  Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard 
your  name ;  I  was  told  that  you  were  dead — dead  of  a  broken  heart. 
But  how  is  this  ?  Does  my  husband  know  that  you  are  alive  ?' 

"  '  Ludovic  Oswald  is  not  your  husband,  he  is  my  husband,  the  father 
of  that  little  boy  there,  whom  you  hold  by  the  hand — and  ray  ain 
wee  Ludovic  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  Aye,  sinner  as  1  was  when 
first  he  took  me  to  his  bosom,  I  was  the  wife  of  Ludovic  Oswald  when 
that  helpless  creature  saw  the  light  of  this  unhappy  world.9  Margaret 
heard  her  words ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  ghastly  stare  on  the  sky, 
but  they  saw  nothing ;  she  did  not  faint — but  a  strong  convulsion  shook 
her,  and  she  gave  one  shrill  shrieking  cry.  '  Poor  woman/  said  the 
stranger, '  I  pity  you ;  but  my  poor  little  Ludovic  shall  not  be  a  bastard 
when  I  am  dead.  Had  I  had  no  bairn,  I  might  have  lived  on  in  my 
desertion — for  I  know  its  father  hates  me — but  shame  shall  not  be  on 
his  bonny  head.  Therefore  I  come  to  claim  my  husband,  and  let  the 
curse  fall  at  last  on  the  guiltiest  head/  " 

The  scene  of  passionate  grief  which  follows  frightens  the 
child  into  a  crying  fit: 
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t  '* '  Hush,  brat/  said  his  mother  fiercely,  and  shook  him  with  a 
strong  arm  till  he  shrieked.  '  Ob,  my  God !  are  you  the  wife  of 
Ludovic  Oswald,  and  is  it  thus  you  use  his  child?9  &  Yes,  it  is  thus  I 
use  his  child;  and  ask  him  when  he  first  comes  again  to  your  bed  how 
lie  used  me.  Ask  him  if  he  ever  cursed  me — if  he  ever  left  me  behind 
him  when  tho  bayonets  of  the  French  were  at  hand— if  he  ever  basely 
suspected  me  of  infidelity  to  him,  my  seducer  first,  and  my  husband 
afterwards — ask  him  if  now  he  has  married  another,  you  yourself — and 
if  he  dares  to  deny  Hannah  filantyre  to  be  his  wife — if  he  will  face 
God  in  judgment,  after  swearing  that  this  child  is  a  bastard  ?  Stand  up, 
you  wailing  imp,  and  let  her  see  a  child  that  may  show  its  face  with 
the  best  bairns  in  all  Scotland  through — the  son  of  Ludovic  Oswald 
and  me  Hannah  Blantyre.' " 

There  runs  throughout  these  volumes  a  very  warm  vein  of 
piety — but,  like  the  author's  morality,  it  is  far  too  sentimental 
and  obtrusive.  The  following  passage  is  a  favourable  sfjecimen, 
though  we  fear  the  picture  of  a  Scottish  sabbath  is  a  little  too 
highly  touched : — 

"  Tried  as  she  had  been  by  so  many  afflictions,  throughout  those- 

J  ears  that,  in  our  imagination  of  human  life,  we  vainly  think  belong  to 
appiness  alone,  Margaret  had  not  had  recourse  to  religion  occasionally 
to  console,  but  at  all  times  to  keep  her  alive,  like  the  very  air  she 
breathed ;  and  to  her  the  sabbath  day  was  so  entirely  set  apart  to  God,' 
that  upon  it  she  could,  with  small  effort,  banish  all  disturbing  earthly 
emotions,  and  keep  it  sanctified,  without  intrusion,  to  the  great  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Nor  is  such  solemn  and  serene  observance 
of  the  sabbath,  rare  in  the  cottages  of  Scotland.  In  many  thousand 
families  it  is  a  day  scarcely  belonging  to  this  life,  on  which  the  poor 
man's  soul,  wearied  and  worn  out  by  labour,  poverty,  or  other  ills,  re- 
news its  hold  on  heaven.  The  turmoil  of  the  week-days  is  no  more 
remembered  in  the  calm  that  then  reigns  within  the  religious  house, 
than  the  sound  of  the  waves  that  have  beat  against  the  vessel's  side  at 
sea,  by  the  craw  who  have  moored  her  securely  within  the  circle  of 
some  land-locked  bay,  beautiful  in  its  perpetual  calm.  Each  sabbath1 
comes  upon  the  earth  with  the  unbroken  holiness  of  all  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  and  thus  the  simple  dwellers  in  huts  are  born  to  its  observ- 
ance, just  as  a  son  is  bom  to  venerate  his  father's  grey  hairs.  The 
sabbath  day,  therefore,  is  a  day  of  refuge ;  and  the  clamours,  sighs, 
groans,  cares,  anxieties,  griefs,  and  guilts  of  life  do  not  enter  its  dawn, 
but  they  lie  in  wait  for  the  soul  when  it  shall  again  come  out  into  the 
regions  of  this  earth,  once  more  to  be  harassed,  turmoiled,  and 
pursued." 

Instances  of  affected  phraseology  abound  so  much  every  where, 
that,  even  in  the  extracts  we  have  made,  which  are  all  of  the 
favourable  kind,  they  cannot  have  escaped  the  reader's  obser- 
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vation.  If  we  chose,  we  could  exhibit  a  choice  collection  of 
exotic,  vulgar,  fantastic,  and  nonsensical  phrases,  but  the  task  of 
verbal  criticism  is  always  ungrateful,  and  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  observing  that  the  author's  diction  stands  in  need 
of  the  pruning-hook  almost  as  much  as  his  fancy. 

The  foregoing  remarks  and  extracts  having  run  to  some 
length,  we  shall  dismiss  the  "Foresters"  with  a  briefer  notice:  and 
the  rather  as  it  exhibits  the  very  same  merits  and  defects  which 
we  have  found  in  the  two  preceding  works;  the  same  harmony, 
feeling,  and  pathos,  impaired  by  the  same  sickly  sensibility  and 
quaint  affectation.  The  action  includes  considerably  more 
than 
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Twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy  :" 


for,  as  in  the  "  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,"  three  generations  of 
postdiluvian  mortals  appear  upon  the  stage.  The  first  indeed 
is  introduced  in  good  old  age,  but  the  second  is  conducted  from  , 
infancy  to  grey  hairs,  and  the  third  as  far  as  wedlock  on  the 
journey  of  life.  The  dramatis  personam  are  very  numerous: 
but  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  their 
merits,  for  the  reader  will  by  this  time  have  observed  that  in  the 
conception  of  his  characters,  our  author  generally  departs  from 
nature,  without  displaying  much  originality  or  force  of  invention. 
He  is  neither  an  accurate  delineator  of  manners,  like  Fielding; 
nor  a  profound  master  of  the  passions,  like  Shakspeare,  nor  yet, 
like  tne  same  great  bard,  a  sublime  magician.  We  could 
willingly  forgive  him  for  soaring  into  the  clouds,  if  he  wouH 
now  and  then  introduce  us  to  a  Prospero,  or  an  Ariel,  an  awful 
Ghost,  or  a  Fairy  Queen.  But  unfortunately  he  is  just  poetical 
enough  to  substitute  fancy  for  observation,  without  venturing 
once  within  the  enchanted  circle.  His  men  and  women  are 
neither  quite  what  they  are,  nor  quite  what  they  should  be ;  but 
a  kind  of  imaginary  beings  taken  from  that  insipid  midway 
region  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world  in  which  we  lofie 
the  warm  reality  of  the  one,  but  meet  not  yet  with  the  mystic 
shadows  and  aerial  music  of  the  other. 

Michael  Forester,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  a  most  exemplary 
person,  who  never  does  anything  that  is  wrong,  and,  though  afflicted 
with  many  grievous  misfortunes,  is  always  happy.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent farmer,  an  excellent  theologian,  and  a  very  fair  astronomer* 
He  has  a  charming  wife  and  daughter,  and  a  loquacious  aunt 
Though  two  or  three  times  ruined,  he  is  never  in  want;  and 
though  struck  blind  by  lightning  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  he  not 
only  bears  the  visitation  with  fortitude,  but,  from  that  moment, 
becomes  actually  a  great  deal  happier  than  ever  he  was  before, 
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We  have  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  most  unainiable  portrait  of 
one  of  the  most  unamiable  beings  in  nature,  a  gloomy  and  cold- 
hearted  Calvinist  We  have  a  picture  of  fashionable  vices  in 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  learned 
Latin  at  Eton,  and  immorality  in  France.  He  visits  his  heredi- 
tary estate,  with  a  train  of  profligate  companions  and  insolent 
menials;  spreads  dismay  through  the  country  by  Iris  pranks; 
lavs  a  wicked  snare  for  Lucy  Forester ;  and  the  next  day  is 
killed  in  a  duel,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  his  tenantry.  As  a 
set-off,  however,  against  him,  we  are  presented  with  a  pattern  of 
female,  or  rather  of  angelic  perfection,  in  his  sister,  Emma  Craii- 
stoune,  the  Lady  of  the  Hirst  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  parish  minis- 
ter, is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  clerical  character,  and  there 
•re  many  other  excellent  persons  of  both  Sexes,  who  act  their 
several  parts  with  good  emphasis  and  good  discretion.  The  au« 
thor  indulges  in  his  favourite  love  scenes  beyond  all  moderation ; 
for  his  young  ladies,  (who  are  all  so  beautiful  that  there  is  no 
settling  the  order  of  precedence,)  generally  begin  to  be  in  love 
about  fourteen,  and  are  happily  married  before  twenty.  All  this 
must  be  very  delightful  to  tne  parties  interested,  but  some  mercy 
should  be  shown  to  the  reader.  Nevertheless,  with  all  our  objec- 
tions to  the  romantic  delusions  which  abound  in  these  tales,  we 
must  confess  that  if  some  of  them  could  be  realized,  the  world 
would  be  a  much  pleasanter  place  than  it  is.  We  meet  every 
now  and  then,  in  turning  over  the  pages,  with  visions  of  purity 
and  happiness  which  are  very  charming,  though  altogether  ima- 
ginary. A  poetic  mantle  is  thrown,  as  if  in  mockery,  over  the 
jprosaic  realities  and  sordid  details  of  human  life.  Hope  deceives 
not  The  spirit  of  man  aspires  not  in  vain  after  peace ;  and 
virtue  never  descends  in  darkness  and  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

We  shall  make  but  a  single  extract  from  the  "  Foresters ;"  and 
it  shall  be  one  which  seems  intended  by  the  author  as  an  apology 
for  that  peculiar  description  of  character  which  he  is  so  fond  of 
introducing.  We  have  said  what  we  think  of  such  characters. 
It  is  fair  that  the  reader  should  see  what  can  be  said  by  one  who 
thinks  differently. 

"  Flora  Frazer  was  one  of  those  perfectly  simple  and  harmless—^ 
nay,  at  once,  innocent  creatures— of  whom  it  is  thought  we  may  read 
in  old  songs  and  ballads,  the  fictions  of  imaginative  minds  in  lowly 
fife,  but  no  where  existing  even  in  the  hut  farthest  remote  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  But  in  those  little  traditionary  strains  of  feeling  and 
of  genius,  the  human  spirit  speaks  of  itself  no  more  than  the  truth ; 
and  although  to  those  who  live  not  among  the  dwellers  in  the  wild* 
and  know  them  most  imperfectly  from  the  mere  appearances  of  their 
outward  condition,  such  pictures  may  seem  false  and  visionary,  yet  the 
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colours  are  true  as  those  of  twilight  or  the  sunset  heavens,  and  touched 
by  an  unerring  hand  obeying  the  genuine  impulses  of  nature." 

We  now  take  leave  of  our  author  in  the  spirit  of  charity, 
assuring  him  that  what  we  have  said,  we  have  not  said  in  petu- 
lance or  envy,  but  from  a  sincere  persuasion  that  he  is  misusing 
his  own  genius,  and  ministering  to  a  false  and  sickly  taste  but 
too  prevalent  among  readers  of  fiction.     That  he  means  well  we 
cannot  doubt     He  is  every  where  pious,  moral,  and  humane; 
but  sentiment  is  the  ruin  of  him.     He  aspires  to  the  dignity  of 
a  moral  teacher,  without  having  soberly  studied  the  passions  of 
the  human  heart     The  consequence  is  that  he  gives  the  reins  to 
a. warm  imagination,  and  instead  of  communicating  solid  instruc- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  life,  he  exhibits  pleasing,  but   delusive 
pictures  of  the  world,  drawn  from  fancy,  and  tending  to  make 
men  indolent  and  romantic,  and  unfit  for  the  vulgar  affairs  of 
mortality. 


Art.  IX. — Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Modern  Bistort)- 
Delivered  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  By  George  Miller, 
D.D.  M.  R.  I.  A.  Rector  of  Dorryvoylan,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Lecturer  on  Modern  History. 
6  vols.  8vo. 

Though  this  work  has  not  yet  been  completed,  so  large  a  part 
of  it  has  been  executed,  and  so  much  time  has  unavoidably 
elapsed  since  its  commencement,  that  we  think  it  right  to  bring 
it  before  the  public,  even  in  its  present  unfinished  state ;  con- 
ceiving that  a  sufficiently  correct  opinion  may  now  be  formed, 
both  of  the  soundness  of  its  principles,  and  of  the  probability  of 
its  entire  accomplishment ;  while  the  merits  of  the  portion  already 
published  are  fairly  submitted  to  our  judgment. 

The  design  of  the  author  embraces  a  range  of  very  wide  ex- 
tent ;  for  it  comprehends  the  whole  of  modern  history,  from  the 
suppression  of  the  western  empire,  in  the  year  476,  to  the  French 
revolution,  or  through  thirteen  centuries.  Its  peculiar  object 
is  no  less  than  to  open  a  new  department  of  science ;  which  he 
has,  in  a  second  preface  prefixed  to  the  third  volume,  described 
as  the  physiology  of  history.  The  author  proposes  to  prove, 
that  all  the  events  of  general  history,  various  and  apparently 
unconnected  as  they  may  be,  do  yet,  in  their,  combinations  and 
mutual  relations,  constitute  a  whole,  illustrative  of  the  provider 
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tial  government  of  God  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  his 
reasonable  creatures. 

The  view  of  general  history  here  proposed  is  providential ; 
but  it  would  be  an  error  to  conceive  that  it  is  necessarian,  or 
that  individuals  are  supposed  to  be  guided  in  their  actions  by 
divine  interpositions.  How  far  such  interpositions  may  be  ac- 
tually exercised  by  the  Deity,  the  author  does  not  inquire ;  be- 
cause no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject  nave  been 
afforded.  He  considers  all  men  as  acting  freely,  and  regards  the 
providential  government  of  God  as  administered  only  by  sending 
into  the  world,  according  to  the  divine  foreknowledge,  agents  so 
peculiarly  qualified,  by  ability  or  by  weakness, — by  virtuous  or 
by  depraved  dispositions, — as  of  themselves  to  lead  the  events  of 
history  to  the  desired  consummation.  Good  and  evil  are,  in  the 
view  of  the  writer,  alike  conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  purposes :  the  pious  zeal  of  Luther  being  not  more  an 
instrument  than  the  persecuting  bigotry  of  a  duke  of  Alva. 
The  end  which  he  conceives  he  can  collect  from  the  combina- 
tions of  history,  is  not  so  much  the  happiness  of  man  as  his  im- 
provement; the  world  being  considered  as  a  scene  of  various 
fiction,  in  which  man  is  to  be  gradually  advanced  to  a  higher 
station  of  reasonable  and  moral  nature.  The  author  has  re- 
marked, in  the  preface  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  that 
he  is  not  a  fatalist,  for  he  considers  the  actions  of  men  as  naturally 
vfree;  that  he  is  not  an  enthusiast,  for  he  has  in  no  instance 
argued  from  the  supposition  of  a  divine  impulse  communicated 
to  an  agent,  and  regulating  his  conduct ;  and  that  he  does  not 
pretend  to  any  other  knowledge  of  the  divine  purposes,  than 
such  as  maybe  fairly  collected  from  observing  what  has  been 
actually  accomplished. 

The  author  has,  in  the  same  preface,  thus  described  the 
theory  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  apply  to  the  facts  of  his- 
tory: — 

"  His  doctrino  is,  that  the  great  Creator,  in  arranging  this  earth  for 
the  reception  of  its  inhabitants,  has  originally  so  distributed  its  conti- 
nents, its  seas,  its  islands,  its  mountains,  its  rivers,  its  various  soils,  and 
its  climates,  as  they  might  best  dispose  the  characters  and  the  political 
circumstances  of  its  various  nations,  to  constitute  one  collective  system 
of  human  society,  fitted  to  work  out  its  own  gradual  melioration ;  and 
that,  in  his  subsequent  superintendence,  foreseeing  all  the  future 
actions  even  of  his  free  creatures,  he  sends  into  the  world  agents  va- 
riously qualified,  so  that  all  their  actions,  though  not  restrained  by  any 
control,  may  notwithstanding  be  combined  with  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony in  the  production  of  such  a  result,  as  should  be  agreeable  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  beneficence  of  his  own  nature.    This  doctrine  is  not 
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limited  to  the  public  fortunes  of  nations,  for  the  actions  of  all  men,, 
even  of  those  of  the  meanest  order,  are  supposed  to  have  been  fore- 
seen, and  to  be  actually  combined  in  the  general  plan  of  Providence. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  suppose  the  Almighty  to  interfere 
frequently,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  his  own  work,  by  inBuencing 
the  wills  of  his  creatures;  for  it* considers  all  the  actions  of  meq,  with- 
out  exception,  as  free,  and  represents  the  government  of  God  as  ex- 
ercised by  his  foreknowledge,  introducing  agents  suitable  to  the  several 
occasions  of  society." 

In  stating  the  view  in  which  this  work  claims  to  be  considered 
as  a  philosophy  of  history,  the  author  remarks : — 

"  It  states  and  illustrates  tho  various  causes  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  act  in  political  changes  ;  it  applies  the  consideration  of  these 
causes  to  the  examination  of  a  large  and  vastly  diversified  portion  of 
tho  history  of  the  world ;  and  it  professes  to  prove,  that  ail  these  changes 
harmonize  in  one  common  system  of  moral  order,  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  constitute  a  whole.  It 
proposes,  however,  he  adds,  something  more  than  tbis,  for  it  under- 
takes to  establish,  on  this  basis,  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  world.  The  doctrine  of  a  divine  ruler  through  the  legitimate 
influence  of  philosophy,  and  as  such  represented  by  Newton  in  the 
conclusion  01  his  ever-memorable  treatise  of  the  material  system,  is 
considered  as  belonging  rather  to  theology,  and  may  perhaps  still  more 
require  to  be  so  classed,  when  founded  upon  arguments  relating  to  the 
agencies  of  moral  beings.  The  present  work  in  this  other  view  corre- 
sponds then  to  these  treatises  on  natural  theology,  the  latest  and  most 
complete  of  which  has  been  published  by  Paley.  In  such  treatises  the. 
uses  of  the  several  parts  of  physical  nature,  and  especially  the  functions 
of  the  curious  organization  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  tribes,  are  de- 
tailed as  illustrative  of  the  existence,  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  great  Being  by  whom  they  have  been  devised :  in 
the  present,  the  moral  agencies  of  man  are  considered  in  a  similar 
view,  and  those  vast  and  various  aggregates  of  human  action,  which 
are  denominated  nations,  are  exhibited  as  exercising  functions  analogous 
to  those  of  physical  organization  ;  and  like  the  latter,  manifesting  the 
existence  and  the  attributes  of  a  supreme  contriver." 

This  doctrine,  he  suggests,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the 
physiology  of  history. 

"  The  whole  political  world,"  he  says,  "  being  considered  as  a 
combined  system,  it  is  proposed  to  prove,  that  every  part  has  exercised 
one  or  more  functions,  correspondent  to  its  circumstances,  and  instru- 
mental to  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  In  examining  the  structure  of 
the  body  of  an  animal  or  vegetable,  we  observe,  with  admiration,  the 
various  uses  to  which  its  numerous  and  dissimilar  parts  are  subservient, 
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and  the  harmony  with  which  they  are  combined.  Why  may  We  not 
seek  for  such  adaptations  in  the  functions  or  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  great  aggregate  of  nations  ?  That  the«e 
are  very  variously  circumstanced  is  certain ;  so  variously  indeed,  that, 
the  lowest  of  the  human  ra«;e  are  scarcely  more  distant  from  brute  ani- 
mals than  the  favoured  sons  of  civilization  are  exalted  above  the  savage 
outcasts  of  humanity;  and  even  among  those  nations  which  enjoy  the 
refinements  of  civilized  life,  we  perceive  diversity  and  inequality  in  all 
the  particulars  which  constitute  their  social  interests." 

In  illustrating  his  providential  view  of  history,  the  author 
compares  more  particularly  his  work  with  that  of  Paley. 

"  When  Paley,"  says  he,  "examined  the  curious  structure  of  the  eye, 
and  compared  it  with  the  artificial  combination  of  a  telescope,  he  perceived 
plain  marks  of  contrivance,  and  inferred  the  existence  of  a  contriver.  May 
wc  not  draw  similar  conclusions  from  the  combinations  of  policy,  when 
they  are  distinct  and  peculiar,  and  at  the  same  time  manifestly  instru- 
mental to  an  important  interest?  If  we  discover  the  existence  of  a  God 
in  the  vertebrae  of  the  human  spine,  why  may  we  not  also  seo  it  in  the 
formation  of  a  Norman  principality,  which  at  once  determined  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English  government,  just  when  the  principles  of  the  Saxon 
constitution  were  exhausted,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  those  international 
relations  of  the  two  neighbouring  countries,  which  terminated  in  con- 
stituting them  the  directive  powers  of  the  general  system  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  world  ?  May  we  not  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  the  combi- 
nation so  curiously  formed  between  the  German  monarchy  and  Rome, 
which  decided  the  interests  of  these  two  countries,  and  all  their  various 
and  important  results  of  commerce,  art,  learning,  federative  policy,  and 
the  reformation  ?  Each  of  these  arrangements  was  very  peculiar  in  its 
formation,  and  was  directly  instrumental  to  very  considerable  effects." 

The  author  appears  to  have  regarded  as  the  most  formidable 
objection,  which  he  had  to  encounter,  the  supposed  inadequate- 
Bess  of  the  human  mind  to  the  analysis  of  the  measures  of  the 
divine  providence.     In  replying  to  it  he  demands, 

"  Must  that  Being  who  can  measure  the  vast  spaces  of  the  heavens, 
detect  all  the  intricacies  of  the  planetary  movements,  and  weigh,  as  in 
a  balance,  the  great  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  be  naturally  incapable 
of  examining  and  comparing  the  tendencies  of  the  actions  of  beings  like 
himself,  inhabiting  the  same  globe,  and  brought  by  the  records  of  his- 
tory under  his  observation  ?  The  counsels  of  the  Almighty  are  indeed 
unsearchable  before  they  have  been  executed,  for  that  which  is  finite 
must  be  incapable  of  fathoming  infinity ;  when,  however,  these  coun- 
sels have  beeu  executed,  they  are  no  longer  the  designs  of  the  Almighty, 
but  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  and  are  fit  subjects  of  human  exami- 
nation, because  they  exhibit  to  the  observer  the  conduct  of  human 
agents.     The  past  and  the  remote  are  brought  to  our  knowledge  by 
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the  telescope  of  history ;  and  if  there  are  parts  of  tbe  transactions  of  oof 
species  of  which  we  are  but  indistinctly  informed,  they  are  but  tin 
nebuUc  which  cluster  on  the  borders  of  the  system,  and  leave  the  pecu- 
liar objects  of  our  research  conspicuous  and  distinguishable/1 

It  is  indeed  admitted  by  the  author,  that  in  cases  of  very 
limited  duration  and  extent  we  may  be  unable  to  discover  that 
subordination  of  parts,  and  that  unity  of  combination,  which 
alone  can  indicate  the  will  of  the  supreme  Disposer  of  events. 
Cases  thus  limited  may*  not  comprehend  whole  combinations  of 
events,  and  may  therefore  be  insufficient  to  exhibit  the  relations 
of  parts  On  this  account  it  is  necessary  that  such  a  view  of 
history,  as  is  here  proposed,  should  comprehend  some  large 
portion  of  time,  and  also  that  it  should  be  separated  from  those 
which  preceded  and  followed.  Such  a  portion  has  been  marked 
out  for  a  separate  consideration  by  the  suppression  of  the  western 
empire  and  the  revolution  of  France ;  and  the  general  history  of 
the  world,  as  comprehended  between  these  two  important  changes, 
furnishes  accordingly  the  subject  of  this  work. 
-  In  reviewing  this  grand  portion  of  history,  Europe  claims  the 
principal  attention,  as  the  region  in  which  human  activity  of 
every  kind  has  been  most  strenuously  exerted,  and  all  the  grand 
processes  of  improvement  have  been  almost  exclusively  per- 
formed. The  other  regions  of  the  world  are  not  indeed  excluded 
from  consideration,  but  they  are  regarded  as  subordinate  and 
auxiliary  to  this,  which  all  the  influences  of  local  causes  have 
united  to  render  the  scene  of  the  most  intense  and  various 
energies. 

Among  the  improvements  which  the  author  proposes  to 
analyze,  his  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  formation  of  a 
system  of  balanced  policy,  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  modern 
Europe,  and  itself  the  animating  principle  of  every  beneficial 
effort,  as  it  is  the  security  of  that  national  independence,  without 
which  the  human  mind  must  lose  its  elasticity.  Such  a  system 
was,  however,  very  slowly  formed,  as  it  required  a  long  series  of 
preparatory  combinations. 

A  view  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  arrangements  of 
European  policy  is  thus  given  by  the  author:— 

"  The  primordial  combination  is  conceived  to  have  been  the  connec- 
tion established  between  the  government  of  the  Franks  and  the  papacy, 
begun  by  Pepin,  and  completed  by  Charlemagne ;  the  empire  formed 
by  the  latter  prince  then  threw  off,  on  the  one  side,  Germany,  which 
connected  itself  with  Italy,  and  acquired  from  France  the  imperial 
dignity ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  great  Norman  principality,  which  con- 
quered England,  and  began  the  international  relations  of  that  country 
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and  France.  In  this  manner  two  distinct  combinations  were  consti- 
tuted— that  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  that  of  France  and  England ; 
the  former,  while  it  developed  many  important  advantages  of 
commerce  and  literature,  had  for  its  especial  object  the  formation  of  the 
federative  policy  of  Europe  devised  among  the  independent  govern- 
ments of  Italy,  and  matured  among  the  ill-united  members  of  the 
empire.  The  latter  had  for  its  peculiar  object  the  formation  of  two 
governments,  sufficiently  enlightened  and  powerful  to  preside  over  the 
federative  system  of  Europe,  when  .its  principles  should  have  been 
sufficiently  formed  in  the  confederation  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and 
then  established  throughout  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  \Ve3tphal1a.  The 
reformation  supplying  a  powerful  and  pervading  principle  of  religious 
dissension,  distributed  the  governments  of  Europe  into  two  classes, 
prepared  to  act  in  mutual  opposition  for  the  support  of  a  system  of 
equilibrium ;  and  lastly,  while  this  system  of  political  equilibrium  was 
thus  formed  and  maintained,  the  great  discoveries  of  modern  commerce 
extended  the  enterprise,  and  excited  the  industry  of  nations ;  and  the 
general  struggle  of  mind  has  diffused  over  the  whole  an  unexampled 
degree  of  intellectual  improvement." 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  system  of  federative  policy, 
the  whole  period  of  history  reviewed  in  this  work,  is  distinguisn- 
able  into  four  parts.     The  first,  which  was  much  the  longest, 

1>receded  the  year  1480,  in  which  a  treaty  for  establishing  a  ba- 
ance  of  power  in  Italy,  was  concluded' by  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
This  period,  comprehending  a  thousand  and  four  years,  as  it  be- 
gan in  the  year  476,  was  merely  preparatory.  The  remaining 
three  hundred  and  nine  years,  which  include  the  proper  history 
of  this  policy,  comprehended  three  distinct  periods  of  time,  as 
divided  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  by  the  British  revolu- 
tion. In  the  first  of  these  three  intervals,  comprehending  a 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  years,  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  a 
federative  policy,  were  confined  to  Italy,  where  it  had  been  de- 
vised, arid  to  Germany,  to  which  it  had  been  transmitted  from 
Italy.  By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  this  policy  was  established 
generally  among  the  governments  of  Europe,  but  not  in  a  form 
in  which  it  could  adapt  itself  to  their  relative  importance.  Such 
a  policy  could  have  been  received  from  the  Italian  states  only  by 
a  government  so  slightly  combined,  that  it  was  little  different 
from  a  confederacy,  and  the  German  empire  was  accordingly  the 
government  to  which  it  was  immediately  communicated.  To  fit 
it  for  this  function,  the  family  of  Austria  was,  by  contingent 
events,  exalted  to  an  importance  alarming  to  the  other  govern- 
ments. France,  in  these  circumstances,  became  the  guardian  of 
the  independence  of  Europe,  and  entered  into  combination  wid- 
ths German  principalities,  which  were  opposed  to  the  emperor  in 
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the  domestic  struggle  of  the  empire.     This,  was,  however,  not  a 
natural  combination  of  the  European  powers,  for  France  was 

E>ssessed  of  the  chief  resources  of  intrinsic  strength,  and  the 
ritish  government,  with  the  interests  of  commerce,  was  but 
indirectly  included.  It  subsisted,  accordingly,  but  during  the 
short  period  of  forty-one  years,  and  then  yielded  to  the  more  per- 
fect arrangement,  in  which,  during  a  whole  century,  France 
maintained  a  predominance,  corresponding  to  the  strength  of  such 
a  government,  and  Great  Britain  was  the  balancing  or  protecting 
power.  By  the  French  revolution  this  combination  was  dissolved, 
and  with  its  dissolution,  this  review  of  history  is  terminated. 

The  concluding  period  of  the  federative  policy,  is  represented 
as  exhibiting,  not  one  general  combination  of  the  European  go- 
vernments, but  two  distinct  systems ;  a  southern  and  principal 
svstem  being  formed  of  all,  except  the  four  governments  of 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  which  constituted  the  northern 
system,  and  Poland,  which  was  a  sort  of  debatable  ground  be- 
tween the  two.  Of  these,  the  southern  alone  maintained  the 
combinations  of  a  federative  policy,  the  northern  having  for  its 
object,  not  so  much  a  balance  of  power,  as  the  aggrandizement 
of  Russia,  probably  in  preparation  for  the  part  which  that  em- 
pire should  take  in  the  combinations  succeeding  the  system  re- 
cently dissolved,  when  perhaps  all  the  governments  of  Europe 
may  be  connected  in  one  general  arrangement  of  political 
interests. 

The  execution  of  this  very  extensive  plan,  appears  already  to 
have  occupied  the  fourth  part  of  a  century.  The  course  of 
lectures  was  begun  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  concluded  in  the 
year  1811,  a  few  lectures  being  delivered  in  each  year,  as  they 
could  be  prepared.  Of  eighty-four  lectures,  winch  composed 
the  entire  course,  sixty  have  been  published  at  three  several 
times  in  six  volumes,  of  which  two  were  published  in  the  year 
1816,  two  in  the  year  1820,  and  two  in  the  year  1824.  These 
have  brought  the  general  review  of  modern  history  to  the  time 
of  the  British  revolution,  and  the  remaining  lectures,  which  are 
still  unpublished,  have  for  their  subject,  the  history  of  the  period 
which  intervened  between  that  event  and  the  revolution  of 
France. 

From  these  particulars  it  will  appear,  that  the  whole  period 
of  modern  history  has  been  surveyed  in  the  lectures  already 
published,  except  only  the  concluding  century,  during  which  its 
arrangements  subsisted  in  their  most  perfect  form.  If,  then,  all 
the  antecedent  events  have  been  shown  to  conduce,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  this  result,  the  theory  of  the  author  may  be  con- 
sidered as  established,  even  though  this  last  period  has  not  yet 
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been  reviewed.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  eighteenth  century 
was  a  period  distinguished  by  general  improvement,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  balanced  policy.  If, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  ages  which  preceded,  has  been  shown 
to  have  been  properly  preparatory  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  unity  of  the  combinations  of  history  in 
connection  with  improvement,  has  been  established,  from  which 
the  author  concludes,  that  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  superintending  Providence,  guiding  them  to  the 
attainment  of  the  purposes  of  the  divine  beneficence.  The 
conclusion  must,  indeed,  be  rendered  yet  more  satisfactory,  by 
tracing  through  the  improvement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
influences  of  the  causes  which  had  previously  operated,  and  thus 
pointing  out  the  connections,  through  which  tnat  improvement 
bad  been  produced. 

To  the  lectures  directly  relating  to  the  history,  four  of  a  pre- 
paratory nature  have  been  prefixed.  The  first  of  these  contains  a 
review  of  the  history  of  political  philosophy,  and  explains  the 
new  theory  of  a  providential  government,  proposed  by  the  au- 
thor, distinguishing  it  from  the  two  modern  doctrines  of  optimism 
and  perfectibility.  In  the  second,  the  various  causes  of  political 
changes  are  reduced  to  six  classes: — 1.  general  causes ;  2.  local ; 
3.  personal ;  4.  adventitious ;  5.  existing  institutions ;  6.  external 
compression.  The  second  of  these  is  sumected  to  a  fourfold  sub- 
division, being  distinguished  into  the  influences  of  climate,  soil, 
extent,  and  geographical  situation  and  circumstances.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  classes  appear  to  have  been  on  this  occasion  distinctly 
noticed  for  the  first  time.  The  last,  which  relates  to  the  action 
of  one  state  upon  another  by  hostility,  had  been  noticed  by  Fer- 
guson, in  his  "  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,''  that  writer 
Having  observed,  "  That  without  the  rivalship  of  nations,  and 
the  practice  of  war,  civil  society  itself  could  scarcely  have  found 
an  object  or  a  form,  and  tfcat  we  should  expect  in  vain  to  give  to. 
the  multitude  of  a  people  a  sense  of  union  among  themselves,  if 
we  were  not  assisted  by  the  operation  of  foreign  hostility." 

The  class  of  adventitious  influences  comprehends  those  which 
have  been  communicated  from  one  country  to  another,  whether 
the  communication  is  made  by  the  emigration  of  men,  or  of 
ppinions- 


Of  the  influence  of  the  migrations  of  men,"  the  author  remarks, 
an  example  may  be  taken  from  the  communication  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  early  Greece,  by  the  colonists 
who  removed  thither  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia;    and,  for  modern 
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times,  from  the  various  and  important  effects  produced  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  northern  barbarians  into  the  corrupted  empire  of  the  west.  Qf 
that  of  the  migration  of  opinions,  a  very  remarkable  one  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  fortune  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  originating  from  the 
extraordinary  qualities  of  the  impostor,  assisted  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Arabia, — its  ignorance,  its  divisions,  and  its  independ- 
ence, it  was  diffused  by  conquest  into  countries  in  which  it  could  not 
primarily  have  arisen,  was  then  adopted  voluntarily  by  the  Tartar  con- 
querors of  these  countries,  and  has  continued  to  this  day  the  support  of 
a  political  despotism  among  the  Turks,  while  the  hordes  of  Arabia 
wander  over  their  deserts  in  their  primitive  liberty." 

The  class  of  existing  institutions  comprehends  the  influences 
of  those  institutions  which  have  outlasted  their  principles,  and 
then  act  upon  a  society  merely  because  they  are  established. 

"  To  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  Crete  and  Laconia,"  says  the 
author,  "  it  has  been  ascribed,  thatthe  latter  was  the  last  Grecian  state 
which  fell  a  prey  to  the  Macedonians,  and  the  former  the  last  which 
submitted  to  the  Romans.  The  violent  convulsion  which  overthrew 
the  monarchy  of  France,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  nobility,  in  a  period  of  the 
government  in  which  the  commons  had  become  qualified  to  aspire  to  the 
possession  of  a  large  share  of  political  importance/' 

On  the  last  class,  denominated  external  compression,  the  au- 
thor has  particularly  insisted  throughout  the  work,  conceiving 
that,  in  every  case,  some  external  agency  is  necessary  for  exciting 
into  action  the  disposition  to  improvement  existing  within  a  state, 
or  a  combination  of  states.  One  only  people,  he  remarks,  has 
been  exempted  from  its  operation,  ana  this  was  the  Jewish  people, 
while  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  exception,  however, 
as  in  other  cases,  proves  the  rule,  for  the  Jews  were  separated 
during  this  period  from  the  agency  of  other  nations,  that  they 
might  be  trained  in  submission  to  the  immediate  government  of 
God,  a  constitution  peculiar  to  themselves. 

To  this  lecture  is  subjoined,  as  connected  with  the  formation 
of  political  society,  a  dissertation  on  the  singleness  of  that  won- 
derful event,  the  general  deluge,  of  which  it  has  been  solemnly 
declared,  that  it  should  never  be  repeated.  This  the  author  ex- 
plains from  the  great  change  in  the  duration  of  human  life,  by 
which,  he  maintains,  man  became  fitted  for  the  formation  of 
distinct  societies,  which,  by  their  mutual  action,  might  restrain 
and  punish  excesses.  Man,  he  conceives,  cannot  be  considered 
as  fitted  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  political  society, 
unless  when  the  length  of  human  life  had  been  reduced  within 
such  limits,  that  the  near  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  various 
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advantages  which  it  offers,  might  stimulate  those  exertions,  by 
which  its  functions  are  discharged.  Since,  therefore,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  world,  the  necessity  of  transmitting  securely 
by  tradition,  whatever  information  had  been  received  by  our 
first  parents,  required  that  human  life  should  be  of  very  great 
duration,  men  must  have  been  in  that  period  unfit  for  the  forma- 
tion of  distinct  societies,  which  by  their  mutual  action  might  px- 
ercise  a  mutual  control ;  and  on  this  account,  an  extraordinary 
visitation  of  the  divine  vengeance,  became  for  that  period  a  ne- 
cessary corrective  of  human  enormity,  not,  however,  to  be  re- 
peated, because  the  subsequent  abridgment  of  the  length  of  hu- 
man life,  should  qualify  men  for  forming  and  maintaining  com- 
binations mutually  corrective  by  the  agency  of  war. 

In  the  third  lecture,  the  author  proposes  to  show  that  the 
earth,  by  its  geographical  distribution  into  continents,  seas,  and 
islands,  with  their  several  peculiarities,  is  disposed  in  general  cor- 
respondence to  the  events  of  the  history  of  our  species,  so  as  to 
have  been  a  theatre  accommodated  to  its  revolutions.  This  lec- 
ture is,  accordingly,  a  general  application  of  the  principles  re- 
lating to  the  influence  of  local  causes,  which  had  beei>  stated  in 
the  preceding.  One  observation  has  been  made  in  it,  which  pe- 
culiarly claims  attention,  as  it  is  intended  to  explain  the  influence 
of  the  very  unequal  distribution  of  dry  land  between  the  northern 
and  the  southern  hemisphere.  "  On  the  one  side  of  the  equator, 
therefore,"  says  the  author,  u  is  placed  almost  the  entire  scene 
of  human  activity,  while  the  other  is  almost  wholly  abandoned 
to  a  waste  of  waters.v  The  observation  suggested  by  this  consi- 
deration is,  that  such  an  arrangement  is  well  accommodated  to 
that  singleness  of  plan  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  it  is 
the  study  of  the  author  to  investigate.  So  far  as  local  causes 
may  be  supposed  to  exercise  influences  on  the  characters  and  for- 
tunes of  nations,  in  that  same  proportion  would  two  sets  of  coun- 
tries, corresponding  in  climate,  and  other  circumstances  of  local 
situation,  have  tended  to  disturb  the  unity  of  the  general  combi- 
nations of  the  world. 

These  general  topics  do  not  form  the  whole  of  the  preliminary 
apparatus  of  the  work,  for  the  author,  before  he  enters  upon 
the  review  of  modern  history,  considers  also,  in  the  fourth  lec- 
ture, what  were  the  predisposing  causes  and  circumstances,  by 
which  Europe  was  particularly  fitted  for  the  important  part 
which  it  has  sustained  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world.  Of  these 
it  can  only  here  be  noticed,  that  the  author  undertakes  to  mark 
the  local  peculiarities  which  adapted  Europe  to  be  the  scene  of 
two  distinct  systems  of  policy,  such  as  have  been  described; 
a  southern  and  principal  one,  composed  of  many  nations,  and  a 
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more  simple  one  in  the  north,  formed  of  the  few  not  included  in 
the  other ;  and  that  the  qualities  of  the  several  barbarian  tribes, 
which  broke  into  the  western  empire,  are  particularly  examined, 
in  reference  to  the  results  which  they  were  fitted  to  produce  in 
commixture  with  the  corrupted  sons  of  civilization. 

In  the  actual  review  of  history,  for  which  all  this  preparation 
had  been  made,  the  author  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Arabs,  because  that  people  acted  upon  Europe  as  ah  external 
power,  and  it  is  with  him  a  favourite  principle,  that  external 
agency  is  necessary  to  all  political  improvement.  For  the  im 
provement  of  Europe  a  remarkable  succession  of  agencies  of  this 
kind  appears  to  have  been  provided.  The  Arabs  acted  upon 
its  southern  nations ;  in  the  north  the  tribes  of  Tartary  dis- 
charged the  same  necessary  function ;  and  for  the  middle  region 
the  Turkish  empire,  in  a  more  modern  period,  was  a  most  useful 
agent  of  compression,  as  it  excited  the.  enterprises  of  the  crusaders, 
propeUed  into  the  west  the  precious  remains  of  Grecian  learn* 
mg,  and  protected  against  the  house  of  Austria  the  efforts  of  the 
German  Protestants. 

When  the  outward  agency  of  the  Arabs  had  been  considered, 
Italy  became  naturally  the  first  object  of  attention,  not  only  as 
in  that  peninsula  the  principles  of  Roman  improvement  were 
chiefly  to  be  found,  but  also  because  there  an  ecclesiastical 
dominion  was  erected,  which,  by  its  (extended  hierarchy,  became 
the  great  bond  of  union  to  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  formation  of  a  system  of  balanced  policy  was,  indeed, 
the  grand  improvement  of  its  latest  period,  but  many  ages  must 
have  elapsed  before  such  a  system  could  6ven  have  oeen  begun. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  policy  of  Europe,  that  some  pervading 
principle  of  union  should  be  introduced  among  its  states,  before 
they  should  be  distributed  into  contending  combinations;  and 
even  these  combinations,  though  mutually  opposed,  required  that 
the  component  states  should  previously  have  contracted  the  habits 
of  political  cooperation.  The  papacy,  therefore,  with  its  attend- 
ants, the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ana  the  institution  of  the  monastic 
orders,  are  regarded  by  the  author  as  auxiliary  to  the  early  im- 
provement of  Europe. 

"  The  divine  Providence,"  he  remarks,  "  has  permitted  that  the 
Roman  prelates  should  acquire  a  great  political  importance,  especially 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  modern  history  of  Europe ;  and  however  the 
doctrines  which  they  promulgated  may  have  differed  from  the  simple 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  the  violence  which  they  practised  may  have 
been  at  variance  with  its  pacific  forbearance,  their  political  importance 
may  have  proved  beneficial  to  society,  a3  a  wise  Providence  renders 
other  human  abuses  instrumental  to  its  gracious  purposes." 
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In  the  remainder  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  the  histories  of 
Italy,  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Spain  are  traced  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the  time  at  which 
Europe  began  to  recover  from  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  by 
which  its  powers  had  been  long  paralysed.  The  thira  and  fourth 
are  begun  with  a  review  of  chivalry,  the  crusades,  commerce, 
and  learning  during  the  same  period ;  they  then  proceed  to  trace 
to  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  the  histories  of  the  same 
countries,  together  with  those  of  Swisserland,  the  northern  coun- 
tries, and  the  new  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia ;  and  they  con- 
clude, with  prosecuting  to  the  same  time,  the  review, of  commerce 
and  learning,  noticing  also  various  occurrences  of  a  miscellaneous 
nature,  ana  particularly  considering  the  predispositions  to  the 
reformation.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  the  review  is  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  the  British  revolution,  the  sixth  being 
wholly  occupied  with  the  histories  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
.  In  these  latter  volumes  the  reformation  is  represented  as  sup- 
plying the  principle  of  opposition,  which  chiefly  distributed  the 
States  of  Europe  into  two  distinct  combinations  of  political  inter- 
ests, and  on  this  account  the  distinctions  of  ecclesiastical  parties 
are  examined  with  some  minuteness.  The  consideration  of  Cal- 
vinism is,  indeed,  as  the  author  remarks,  connected  with  his 
theory  of  history ;  for,  as  he  considers  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  God  to  be  exercised  by  his  foreknowledge  of  the  conduct 
of  free-agents,  this  theory  is,  in  political  philosophy,  that  which 
Arminianism  is  in  theology. 

In  concluding  his  sixth  volume,  the  author  remarks,  that, 

"  The  general  arrangement  of  the  policy  of  the  continent,  and  the 
special  modifications  of  the  British  government,  were  brought  severally 
to  a  crisis  at  the  same  precise  moment  of  time,  and  in  the  person  of  the 
samo  individual  prince  (the  Prince  of  Orange^  so  that  it  may  be 
pronounced  to  have  been  a  natural  result  that  tho  two  systems  of  move- 
ments should  have  been  then  blended  into  one :  and  the  British 
government  so  regenerated,  have  been  immediately  constituted  a  prin- 
cipal agent  in  a  new  order  of  political  relations.  An  ancient  infidel/' 
he  afterwards  observes,  "  is  said  to  have  been  converted  from  atheism 
to  a  persuasion  of  the  existence  and  providence  of  God,  by  contem- 
plating the  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  human  skeleton.  Here  is 
before  you  the  skeleton  of  a  most  interesting  period  of  the  history  of 
your  species.  The  living  men,  who  were  its  muscles  and  its  tendons, 
have  long  perished ;  nothing  remains  except  the  dry  and  naked  skeleton 
preserved  in  the  records  of  a  by-gone  age  ;  but  in  this  you  must  behold 
an  arrangement  and  an  adaptation  which  bespeak  a  wisdom  and  a 
foresight  far  exceeding  the  speculations  of  the  human  intellect." 

We  conclude  our  analysis  of  this  ingenious  and  interesting 
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work,  by  recommending  it  most  warmly  to  the  student  of  history. 
The  style  is  always  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant.  And  if  at 
times  the  observations  are  rather  too  fanciful,  they  are  still  the 
fancies  of  a  man  of  talent  and  learning ;  whose  mind  is  ever  at 
work,  and  whose  very  dreams  are  instructive  and  entertaining. 


Art.  X Travels  in  Western  Africa,  in  the  Years  1818,  19, 

20,  and  21,  from  the  River  Gambia  through  WocUi9  Bondoo, 
Galam,  Kasson,  Kaarta,  and  Foolidoo,  to  the  River  Niger. 
By  Major  William  Gray  and  the  late  Staff-Surgeon  Dochard ; 
with  a  Map  and  Plates.     London,  1825.     Murray.     8vo.  18s. 

"  It  was  known  at  Senegal,"  says  M.  Mollien,  (I.  37.)  "  that 
the  failure  of  the  attempts  lately  made  by  the  English  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  Africa,  was  owing  to  the  extravagant 
notions  entertained  by  the  negroes  of  the  treasures  conveyed  by 
those  travellers  :*  and  in  order  to  obviate  any  difficulties  of  the 
same  kind,  he  equipped  himself  with  nothing  but  a  scanty  pro- 
vision of  the  merest  necessaries  for  fifteen  months,  the  period 
which  he  supposed  his  journey  would  occupy.  The  result  of 
his  own  expedition  showed  that  even  his  meagre  pittance  tfas 
sufficient  to  rouse  the  cupidity  of  the  negroes ;  and  the  work 
now  lying  before  us,  proves  that  the  French  at  Senegal  knew  as 
little^  respecting  the  obstacles  which  really  retarded  the  English 
travellers,  as  M.  Mollien  himself  did,  with  regard  to  the 
difficulties  and  hazards  which  he  had  to  encounter,  or  the  resources 
which  lay  within  his  reach. 

A  sketch  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Mission,  to  which  M. 
Mollien  alludes,  was  given  in  the  Life  of  Mungo  Park,  prefixed 
to  the  Narrative  of  his  Second  Journey  in  Africa,  (II.  148.)  It 
was  derived  from  Park's  own  suggestions,  upon  which  the 
Ministry  had  acted,  when  they  despatched  him-on  his  last,  and, 
as  it  turned  out,  fatal  expedition.  He  had  witnessed  the  journies 
of  large  "  cafilahs,  or  caravans,  passing  through  the  territories  of 
the  negro  chiefs  on  paying  a  small  duty ;"  and  therefore  (C  in- 
ferred that  the  march  of  a  small  party  would  excite  no  serious 
apprehension.'"  (lb.  149.)  His  subsequent  experience  seemed 
to  confirm  the  correctness  of  his  inferences,  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  that  "  an  expedition  formed  ana  conducted 
upon  such  principles  (with  a  due  attention  to  the  proper  season 
for  travelling)  would  be  attended  with  ultimate  success," 
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How  lamentably  those  expectations  have  been  frustrated  is 
well  known  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  progress  of  African 
discovery;  and  the  melancholy  conclusion  of  Major  Gray's 
disastrous  tale  had  long  been  a  matter  of  notoriety  before  the 
publication  of  his  narrative.  Still,  however,  there  was  some 
anxiety  to  hear  the  details  of  his  journey,  and  the  very  protrac- 
tion of  his  residence  among  tribes  imperfectly  known,  had  greatly 
increased  his  opportunities  of  studying  their  habits  and  manners, 
as  well  as  the  country  which  they  occupy.  How  far  those 
opportunities  were  turned  to  good  account  will  best  appear  from 
an  abstract  of  his  book. 

^  It  presents  the  result  of  the  observations  made  not  only  by 
himself,  but  also  by  the  other  officers  employed  in  this  service ; 
and  may  be  considered  as  containing  all  the  information  collected 
during  the  course  of  the  expedition  commenced  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Peddie,  in  1815,  and  terminated  in  1821. 

That  enterprising  officer,  who  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Sene- 

fal  in  November  1815,  accompanied  by  Captain  Campbell  and 
taff-Surgeon  Cowdrey,  (already  distinguished  as  the  explorer 
of  some  unknown  tracts  in  Africa,)  was  not  destined  to  advance 
beyond  the  shores  of  the  continent,  the  inmost  recesses  of  which 
he  hoped  to  visit :  unforeseen  obstacles  checked  his  progress  at 
the  outset,  and  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  concurred  with  him  in  thinking  it  necessary  to  put  off 
his  departure  till  the  following  season.  A  short  time  after  his 
return  from  that  colony,  Mr.  Cowdrey,  to  use  the  words  of 
Major  Gray,  "  took  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate."  This  loss  was  the  more  irreparable,  as  that  gentleman 
was  not  only  of  great  importance  to  the  Mission,  on  account  of 
his  medical  skill ;  but  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote  its 
scientific  objects  by  "  his  invaluable  services  as  a  naturalist  and 
astronomer." 

To  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  Cowdrey's  death, 
at  least  in  the  capacity  of  a  medical  officer,  Major  Gray  (who 
was  not,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  (vii,)  "  born  in  the 
camp,  nor  altogether  educated  in  the  field,")  was  induced  to 
listen  to  an  application  from  Major  Peddie,  though  he  felt,  as 
he  modestly  remarks,  that  he  "  possessed  few  of  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  to  the  discharge  of  so  important  a  situation." 

According  to  the  original  plan,  the  expedition  was  to  have 
proceeded  along  the  Senegal,  Ba  Lee,  and  Ba  Woolima,  and 
then  crossed  over  to  the  Joliba  at  its  junction  with  the  Ba  Beely ; 
and  with  that  view,  Lamina,  a  native  of  Sego,  was  despatched 
by  Major  Peddie,  soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  to  apprize 
the  King  of  Bambarra  of  his  intended  visit,  and  to  request  him 
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to  send  some  of  his  chiefs  to  Senegal,  in  order  to  accompany  the 
British  Mission  to  his  capital.  This  messenger  promised  to 
return  with  the  king's  answer  in  three  months.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  the  context,  though  not  distinctly  affirmed,  that 
Lamina  set  off  in  February,  1816;  some  surprise  therefore 
must  be  felt  on  our  learning  in  the  next  page,  that  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  long  before  the  result  of  his  journey  could  be  known, 
Major  Peddie  had  resolved  to  change  his  route  and  take  "  the 
path  through  Foota  Jallon."  It  is  true  that  the  middle  of  the 
ensuing  November  was  the  period  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the 
Mission  from  the  Senegal,  which  left  an  interval  of  six  months 
after  the  time,  at  which  Lamina  was  expected  back  again;  but 
still  they  were  exposed  to  the  unfavourable  impression  which  so 
sudden  a  change  of  their  plans  might  produce  on  the  minds  of 
the  negro  chiefs. 

They  did  not,  in  fact,  quit  the  Senegal  till  the  1 7th  of  No- 
vember, 1816,  when  the  whole  party,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Peddie,  consisting  of  Captain  Campbell,  Major  Gray, 
Mr.  Adolphus  Kummer,  the  naturalist,  a  German,  and  H. 
Partarieau,*  "  a  native  of  Senegal,  possessing  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabic  and  Moorish  languages,  with  some  of  the 
native  African  tongues,"  together  with  a  hundred  men,  military 
and  civil,  (civilians  as  Major  Gray  conveniently  terms  them,) 
and  a  train  of  two  hundred  beasts  of  burden,  set  sail,  and,  after 
a  short  stay  at  Goree,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  vessel  having 
on  board  some  horses  and  mules,  ana  a  tedious  passage  from 
thence  of  sixteen  days,  reached  Kakundy,  a  slave-factory  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Nuniez.  On  the  14th  of  December  all 
were  landed  and  encamped  "  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground 
cleared  for  the  purpose  and  overlooking  the  factory ;"  but  the 
woods  and  mud  on  the  banks  of  a  tide-river  are  always  pestiferous 
in  a  tropical  climate ;  it  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  move 
higher  up  on  the  24th ;  and  on  that  day  poor  Peddie  was  assailed 
by  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  which  preyed  upon  him  with  little 
intermission  till  he  expired  on  the  1st  of  January,  1817. 

Thus,  within  the  short  space  of  fourteen  months,  was  the 
expedition  deprived  of  both  the  officers  to  whom  the  direction  of 
it  nad  been  originally  intrusted,  and  all  the  flattering  anticipa- 
tions derived  from  their  known  talents  and  qualifications  were 
stifled  almost  in  their  birth. 

On  the  very  day  before  this  melancholy  event  took  place, 
Lieutenant  Stokoe,  R.N.  and  Hospital- Assistant  Nelson,  arrived 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  join  the  mission,  accompanied  by  two  gen- 
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tlemen  from  the  colony ;  one  of  whom,  Lieutenant  M'Rae,  of  the 
Royal  African  Corps,  immediately  volunteered  to  join  the  expe- 
dition, and  was  allowed  by  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  to  proceed, 
notwithstanding  the  garrison  could  ill  dispense  with  his  services. 
On  the  1st  of  February,  1817,  the  convalescents  (*.  e.  nearly  all 
the  Europeans)  were  considered  as  capable  of  moving  forwards;  the 
march  was  therefore  commenced,  and  though  continued  for  only 
four  hours,  proved  to  be  "  most  fatiguing."  Lieutenant  Stokoe 
was  added  to  the  sick-list  on  the  2d,  and  on  that  day  the  whole 
corps  received  a  sad  discomfiture  from  an  enemy  for  whom  they 
were  quite  unprepared. 

"  We  left  Harrimakona,"  says  Major  Gray, (9,)  "at  two  p.  m.  and  got 
on  tolerably  well,  until  we  arrived  at  a  difficult  pass  in  a  wood,  where 
those  in  front  disturbed  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  made  so  violent  an 
attack  both  on  men  and  animals,  that  all  were  thrown  into  confusion. 
On  my  being  made  acquainted  with  the  cause,  I  considered  it  a  very 
frivolous  excuse  for  allowing  the  horses  and  asses  to  run  about  in  all 
directions,  throwing  off  their  loads ;  and  was  reprimanding  the  men  for 
their  carelessness,  when  I  was  attacked  by  so  dense  a  swarm  of  those 
insects,  that  I  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  suffer  the  mortification  of 
exhibiting  myself  in  the  same  predicament  with  those  I  had  just 
been  reproving.  It  was  sunset  before  the  bees  dispersed,  or  we  could 
collect  the  animals,  many  of  whom  suffered  severely  from  the  bees  get- 
ting into  their  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils ;  one  of  our  best  horses  died  on 
the  spot,  and  some  of  the  asses  were  unable  to  rise  from  the  ground." 

Had  not  the  Major,  who <c  reached  the  shores  of  Africa,  in  his 
tour  of  service,  well  remembering,  on  his  passage  the  labours  and 
researches  of  the  informed  and  the  brave,  (Pref.  viii,)  unhappily 
forgotten,  on  that  occasion,  what  he  had  read  with  so  much  atten- 
tion, he  would  probably  have  remembered  Mungo  Park's  (II.  48,) 
distress  from  a  similar  cause,  and  would  have  escaped  the  ludi- 
crous predicament  in  which  he  was  placed,  as  he  justly  observes, 
by  his  unlucky  reproofs. 

On  the  7th,  they  were  joined  by  a  messenger,  who  had  been 
despatched  in  the  preceding  August  to  inform  the  Imam  (Alimamf, 
in  the  language  of  the  negroes)  of  Timbo  of  their  approach. 

This  man  was  accompanied  by  Abdu  '1  Ham  id,  one  of  the 
Imam's  brothers,  who  informed  Captain  Campbell,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  that  it  was  "  Alimamy's  orders  that  a 
white  man  should  be  sent  in  advance  to  Teembo,  to  explain  to  him 
the  object  they  had  in  view  in  entering  his  dominions ;"  and 
"  that  he  forbad  their  nearer  approach  until  he  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied  on  that  head."  Instead  of  sending  a  white  man,  or 
allowing  Major  Gray  to  accompany  Abu  Bakari,  the  chief  sent 
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by  Abdu  '1  Hamid.  Captain  Campbell  contented  himself  with 
despatching  one  of  his  native  sergeants ;  thus,  in  his  first  commu- 
nication with  the  native  powers,  disregarding  a  requisition  which 
was  far  from  unreasonable,  and  neglecting  to  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  which  his  officers  would  gladly  have  afforded. 

The  party  had  now  reached  the  Tingalinta  River,  at  that 
place  110  feet  wide;  and  where  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a  specimen  of  native  ingenuity,  which  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  prove  (if  proof  were  wanting)  that  the  negroes  are 
not  quite  such  incorrigible  blockheads  as  some  writers  would  fain 
make  us  believe.  It  was  "  a  swinging  bridge  composed  of  cane 
and  bark  ropes,  by  which  it  was  attached,  at  about  twenty-four 
feet  above  the  water,  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  grew  on 
the  banks,  and  afforded,  during  the  rainy  season  and  periodical 
floods,  a  safe,  though,  apparently,  slight  and  tottering  passage 
for  people  on  foot."  Of  tnis  bridge  a  plate  is  given.  It  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  JPhulas  or  suspension  bridges  of  the 
Hindus,  over  the  torrents  which  sweep  through  the  ravines  of 
Himalaya,  (As.  Res.  XI.  475,)  but  is  far  less  ingenious  and  artifi- 
cial in  its  structure ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  superior 
to  that  which  was  thrown  over  the  Ba  Wulimaby  the  Mandingoes 
for  Park  (II.  147-9.) 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  Imam,  to  advance 
widiout  his  further  orders,  Captain  Campbell  proceeded  as  fast  as 
bad  roads  and  tardy  followers  would  suffer  him,  and  when  a  division 
of  the  paths  occurred,  he  determined  to  follow  that  which  led  to 
Labe,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Abdu  '1  Hamid. 
The  country  through  which  they  had  passed  was  hilly  and 
rugged ;  sometimes  presenting  stony,  unproductive  plains :  more 
frequently  rocky  ascents  divided  by  rich  vallies.  Their  cattle, 
unshod  and  unused  to  any  soil  but  a  level  sand,  soon  sunk  under 
the  difficulty  of  the  road,  and  on  the  20th  of  February,  barely 
three  weeks  after  they  set  out,  they  "  decided  on  abandoning  their 
two  small  field  guns,  with  their  shot  and  grape,  and  having 
buried  them  about  three  feet  beneath  the  surface,  made  a  fire  to 
conceal  where  the  ground  had  been  broken."  (18.)  An  idle  precau- 
tion, since  Abdu  T.  Hamid,  who  was  with  them,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  know  the  place,  and  the  treasures  deposited  there. 

"  Captain  Campbell/'  says  Major  Gray,  (ib.)  "  thought  it  better  to 
dispose  of  them  in  that  way  than  to  make  a  present  of  them  to  Aim  amy ; 
for  although  it  was  not  likely  that  he  could  make  any  use  of  them,  yet 
the  very  circumstance  alone  of  possessing  such  destructive  engines,  and  of 
having  received  them  from  us,  might  induce  these  nations  with  whom 
he  occasionally  wages  war  (and  through  which  we  were  likely  to  travel) 
to  entertain  unfavourable  opinions  of  us/' 
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On  the  same  principle  they  ought  not  to  have  given  away  a 
gun  or  a  pistol,  and  however  imprudent  it  might  have  been  to 
make  such  splendid  and  unexpected  presents  in  an  early  stage  of 
their  journey,  what  was  more  likely  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
Imam  of  Futa  JalJon  at  once,  than  a  gift  which  showed  so  much 
confidence  in  his  friendly  intentions  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  by 
thus  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  the  objects  of  the  Mission  would 
have  been  effectually  promoted,  and  that  jealousy  removed  which, 
not  loog  afterwards,  drove  them  out  of  the  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  a  dearth  of  provisions  began  to 
be  felt ;  fresh  delays  were  occasioned  by  the  Imam's  signifying 
that  he  must  consult  his  chiefs,  before  he  could  consent  to 
their  passage  through  his  territories ;  and  Captain  Campbell 
again  sent  one  of  his  black  sergeants,  instead  of  an  European 
officer,  to  treat  with  his  sable  majesty-  A  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  illnesses  from  eating  unripe  fruit,  were  added  to  the  misery 
which  their  present  suspense  occasioned.  The  Imam  was 
either  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  agent,  or  the  presents 
sent  to  him,  and  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  these  negotiations,  Sergeant  Tuft,  the  person  despatched 
to  the  royal  camp,  sent  to  advise  Captain  Campbell,  either  to 
come  himself,  or  send  some  of  his  officers  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  convince  the  Imam  and  his  ministers  of  his  real  intentions. 
Captain  Campbell  therefore  repaired  to  the  royal  residence, 
and  the  result  of  his  visit  was,  that  as  the  Imam  could  not  be 
responsible  for  their  safety,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  foreign 
campaign,  they  must  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Labe 
till  nis  return;  soon  afterwards  some  of  their  followers  were 
dismissed,  others  ran  away,  and  as  eighty-five  of  their  beasts  had 
died,  they  could  not  move  till  provided  with  carriers,  by  order 
of  the  chief  of  the  district  where  they  were.  A  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  its  consequence,  sickness,  quickly  ensued,  and  on 
the  28th  April,  Lieutenant  Stokoe  and  Mr.  Kummer  set  out 
for  the  coast,  conveyed  in  cradles  made  of  cane,  being  already 
too  ill  to  have  any  immediate  hope  of  recovery. 

'*  On  the  2d  May,  Lamina,  accompanied  by  Abou  Hararata,  one  of 
the  chiefs,  and  a  long  train  of  attendants,  came  to  the  camp,  and  in- 
formed Captain  Campbell  that  Alraamy  had  given  permission  to  Lamina, 
in  consequence  of  bis  being  the  messenger  of  the  King  of  Sogo,  to  con- 
duct them  through  the  country  by  whatever  path  he  chose,  and  had  also 
given  directions  to  Abou  Hararata  to  collect  carriers  for  the  conveyance 
of  their  baggage.  "  Nothing,  however,"  says  MajorGra%v,  "  could  be  ob- 
tained from  them  but  promises  which  they  never  intended  performing." 

Captain  Campbell,  therefore,  who  was  now  very  ill,  determined 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  regain  the  coast  before  the  rains  set  in. 
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The  Imam,  in  answer  to  a  messenger  informing  him  of  this  deter- 
mination, replied,  "  that  it  was  not  his  desire  to  do  so,  as  his 
country  was  open  to  them  in  any  way  they  wished." 

On  the  18th  May,  with  much  difficulty,  they  mustered  a 
sufficiency  of  carriers  to  enable  them  to  set  out;  "  their  retreat 
was  far  more  painful  and  difficult  than  their  advance,"  and  on 
the  second  day  of  their  march.  Major  Gray  was  himself  reduced 
by  illness  to  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  objects  around  him,  in 
which  he  continued  till  the  1  st  of  June.  They  had  then  reached 
Robugga,  a  factory  on  the  Rio  Nuniez,  and  he  was  informed  when 
he  had  recovered  his  powers  of  perception,  that  Mr.  Kummer 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate,  and  that  Lieutenant  Stokoe  had 
returned  to  Sierra  Leone  ;  Captain  Campbell,  though  some- 
what better,  was  still  in  an  alarming  state  of  debility ;  on  the 
12th  Major  Gray  found  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  speech, 
and  on  the  13th  he  expired,  almost  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  so  lately  committed  to  the  ground  the  remains  of  his 
friend  and  associate  Major  Peddie,  Deside  which  his  own  were 
deposited  on  the  following  day ! 

As  soon  as  the  sick  were  sufficiently  recovered  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  party,  the  whole  were  removed  to  Sierra  Leone, 
which  they  did  not  reach  till  almost  all  their  cattle  were  dead, 
and  their  provisions  nearly  exhausted. 

Lieutenant  Stokoe,  on  whom  the  command  now  devolved, 
made  a  further  attempt  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Imam  of 
Fiita  Jallon.  He  travelled  "  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  season 
to  Thnbo,"  but  had  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  return 
without  having  effected  his  purpose,  and  not  long  afterwards 
was  seized  with  an  illness  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  period  of  this  ill-fated  enterprise,  in 
which,  however  we  must  admire  the  resolution  and  perseverance 
of  the  principal  actors,  we  cannot  but  lament  a  want  of  judgment 
and  discretion,  which  seems  sometimes  to  have  created  the 
impediments  by  which  they  were  opposed,  by  augmenting  the 
jealousy  which  the  approach  of  so  numerous  a  body  under  the 
direction  of  Europeans,  could  hardly  fail  to  occasion ;  so  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  judicious  objections  to  the  scheme  when  first 
mentioned  by  Park,  were  completely  established, — "  the  number 
of  men  employed,  though  inadequate  for  conquest,  or  even  for 
serious  defence,  was  yet  large  enough  to  excite  suspicion."  (Life 
of  Park,  II.  clviii.)  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  survivors, 
instead  of  persevering  in  the  original  plan,  the  inexpediency 
of  which  had  by  that  time  been  sufficiently  manifested,  did  not 
reduce  the  number  of  their  attendants,  so  as  to  form  a  body 
which  could  neither  give  umbrage  nor  excite  cupidity. 


«■  # 
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if  the  four  journeys  to  which  this  expedition  gave 
->ced  under  the  command  of  Major  Gray    and 
<*  middle  of  December  1817.     Evil  fortune 
bours;  they  were  kept  out  at  sea  by  con- 
onth,and  did  not  reach  the  Gambia  till  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  horses,  or  other 
-i  at  JBathurst  till  the  3d  of  March, 
l  on  the   Gambia,  which  they 
„<>,  p  aye  13°  20'    N.  14°  80'   W.) 

^',  ^/#      '  • '  .vas  commenced  on  the  27th.  They 

,.  %  *\  iment  till  they  reached  Madinah  (the 

"**    *  where  the  caprice  and  avarice  of   a 

•I.  *  ie  insolence  of  his  son,  gave  them  some 

^ "  •<  *>  uneasiness. 

r  ^»-  j  of  a  representation  made  by  Lamina,  the  guide 

.aior  Gray  had  resolved  to  follow  the  road  through 
.  JFuia-du,  as  the  only  secure  route,  and  that  in  which 
jl  meet  with  persons  subject  to  the  king  of  Bambarra. 
jrious  illness  nor  other  disaster  had  occurred  when,  on 
umg  from  the  depopulated  district  between  Sansanding  and 
oabi,  the  frontier  towns  of  Wulli  and  Bondu,  they  entered  the 
latter  kingdom. 
*•       They  were  told,  indeed,  on  passing  the  frontier,  that  they 
v    would  not  be  allowed  to  advance,  without  an  especial  permission 
*   from  the  Imam,  or  (sovereign  of  the  country;)  this  information, 
however,  was  disregarded  as  groundless:  and  ten  days  afterwards 
Mr.  Dochard  was  despatched  with  one  of  the  Sego  agents,  to 
r*  make  arrangements  for  their  protection  and  support  while  tra- 
velling through  Bondu.      He  returned  in  a  few  days  with  a  very 
jr    civil  message  from  the  Imam,  whom  he  had  not  seen,  and  a 
request  that  they  would  halt  a  few  days,  till  he  could  come  to  see 
fc  '  them. 

u  The  prospect  of  being  thus  delayed,  even  for  a  few  days,  as  I  then 
thought/1  says  Major  Gray,  (111,)  "  was  irksome  in  the  extreme,  as  the 
runs  were  fast  approaching,  and,  in  the  space  of  another  month,  travel- 
ling would  become,  if -not  wholly  impossible,  at  least  very  difficult  and 
dangerous/9 

This  was  on  the  21st  of  May;  and  ten  weeks  had  been  already 
taken  up  by  their  journey  from  Bathurst,  through  an  interval  of 
only  4?  of  longitude ;  while  the  distance  between  their  station  at 
that  time,  and  Sego,  amounted  to  at  least  10Q :  could  Major 
Gray,  then,  suppose  that  he  should  be  able  to  advance  much 
further  before  the  rains  would  set  in  ?  And  where  could  he  pass 
the  rainy  season  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  Senegal,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  chief  at  peace  both 
with  the  Europeans  on  the  coast,  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
country  to  which  he  was  travelling  ?  His  mind  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  in  a  continual  ferment ;  his  progress  had  not 
been  so  rapid  as  he  expected ;  his  cattle  had  suffered  greatly  from 
want  of  rest ;  some  of  his  party  had  been  attacked  by  fever,  and 
he  was  beginning  perhaps  to  apprehend  a  repetition  of  the 
miseries  he  had  experienced  in  another  of  the  Fila  kingdoms. 

"  Since  our  arrival  here,"  ho  says,  (111,)  "we  were  beset  by  a  mul- 
titude of  beggars  of  all  descriptions.  Princes  and  their  wives  without 
number  came  to  make  us  trilling  presents,  with  the  hope  of  receiving  in 
return  double  their  value ;  and  their  attendants  were  not  less  troublesome. 
Goulahs,  or  singing-people,  who  in  Africa  always  flock  around  those 
who  have  any  thing  to  give,  no  doubt  thought  this  a  good  opportunity 
to  turn  to  good  account  their  abilities  in  music,  and  we  were  conti- 
nually annoyed  by  their  horrid  noise.  Dozens  of  them  would,  at  the 
same  moment  set  up  a  sort  of  roaring  extempore  song  in  our  praise, 
accompanied  by  drums,  and  a  sort  of  guitar,  and  we  found  it  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  them  by  any  other  means  than  giving  something.  They 
were  not,  however,  to  be  put  off  with  a  trifle.  People  who  lived  by 
that  sort  of  gain,  and  not  unfrcquently  received  from  their  own  chiefs 
presents  to  the  amount  of  several  slaves,  were  not  be  put  off  with  trifles, 
particularly  by  persons  with  (apparently  to  them)  so  much  riches  as  we 
hud.  The  consequence  was,  we  were  in  a  continual  state  of  uproar 
with  those  wretches.  Never  did  I  find  my  patience  so  much  tired  as 
on  these  occasions." 

It  appears,  not  long  afterwards,  that  nothing  was  to  be  done 
without  a  sufficient  douceur,  and  that  the  Imam's  good-will,  no 
less  than  that  of  his  subjects,  depended  upon  the  liberality  with 
which  the  white  man  fee'd  him.  On  the  16th  of  June,  after 
endless  delays  and  artifices  for  the  purpose  of  squeezing  out 
more  presents,  they  at  last  obtained  a  guide — but  only  through 
Kasson,  which  was  not  the  route  they  wished  to  follow  ;  having, 
in  the  mean  time,  suffered  much  from  sickness  and  a  scarcity  of 
provisions.  In  two  days  they  reached  Bulibani,  the  capital, 
where  they  were  very  civilly  received,  some  of  the  king's  wives 
sending  them,  "  shortly  after  their  arrival,  two  or  three  large 
calabashes  full  of  fine  milk  and  cous  cous,  which  was  not  at  all  a 
despicable  present."  Here  they  had  again  to  wait  for  a  guide ; 
for  though  we  read,  a  page  or  two  before,  that  the  Imam  had 
granted  one,  it  appears  that  at  Bulibani,  he  was  still  to  be 
sought ;  and  when  he  had  been  appointed,  and  they  were  on  the 
point  of  setting  off,  a  message  from  court  informed  them  that  as 
the  people  of  Karta  had  destroyed  several  of  the   towns  of 
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Kasson,  the  passage  through  it  was  mbst  likely  no  longer  prac- 
ticable. .  It  was  in  vain  that  Major  Gray  offered  to  run  any  risk, 
and  take  all  responsibility  on  himself;  the  Imam  was  indexible 
in  his  regard  for  their  safety,  but  it  appeared  from  some  broad 
hints  thrown  out,  by  one  of  his  sons,  that  his  inflexibility  might 
be  relaxed  by  larger  presents. 

•  No  small  trouble  and  negotiation  was  also  requisite  to  obtain 
leave  for  the  Mission  to  remove  from  the  capital,  and  establish 
itself  at  Samba  Cont£,  only  fifteen  miles  from  Bakel,  on  the 
Senegal.  This  was  at  length  effected  on  the  17th  of  July,  1817. 
The  rains,  which  commenced  early  in  June,  had  now  completely 
set  in,  and  the  effects  of  this  change  in  the  atmosphere  had  for 
some  time  been  felt ; — "  Mr.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  and  nearly 
all  the  Europeans,  were  labouring  under  fever  and  dysentery;" 
and  the  former  died  on  the  19tn,  only  two  days  after  their  en- 
campment at  Samba  Conte.  On  the  9th  of  August,  Mr.  Nelson, 
who  had  gradually  sunk  under  his  malady,  and  had  for  three 
days  been  "  a  complete  inanimate  skeleton,"  breathed  his  last, 
and  added  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  victims  to  this  destructive 
climate. 

.  Major  Gray,  in  the  mean  time,  anxious  to  announce  his  ap- 
proach to  the  King  of  Barbarra,  despatched  Mr.  Dochard  (who 
wished  to  proceed  on  that  service,  and  was  then  the  only  officer 
in  the  party  capable  of  undertaking  it)  on  a  mission  to  Sego, 
accompanied  by  a  guide  and  a  messenger  from  the  Imam.  The 
result  of  this  Mission,  which  brought  another  European  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  is  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume 
before  us,  and  forms  the  third  of  the  journeys  performed  by 
'  Major  Gray  and  his  companions. 

Every  thing  went  on  smoothly  till  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  a  fine  Arabian  mare  having  been  purchased  by  Major 
Gray,  an  exorbitant  demand  was  made  for  duty,  though  such 
charges  did  not  appear  to  be  usual ;  and  on  its  being  resisted, 
the  natives  were  forbidden  to  supply  him  with  provisions.  After 
many  fruitless  explanations  and  complaints,  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  compromise  the  business,  by  paying  as  a  duty  legally 
demanded,  nearly  double  the  sum  paid  for  the  mare. 

In  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  decrease  of  the  rains  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect  on  the  health  of  the  invalids ;  and  the  arrival 
of  a  French  fleet  at  Galam,  on  the  Senegal,  contributed  largely 
to  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  party.  No  serious  incon- 
veniences seem  to  have  been  now  experienced  ;  but  the  absence 
of  M.  Partarieau,  and  the  want  of  those  supplies  for  which  he 
had  been  despatched  to  St.  Louis,  prevented  the  Mission  from 
moving  forwards.     On  the  8th  of  January,  1819,  the  Imam 
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Amadi,  (Ahmed,)  who  was  old,  and  had  in  fact  been  long  in  a 
declining  state,  died.  His  successor,  Musa  Yeoro,  received 
Major  Gray  u  with  marked  hospitality  and  attention,"  and 
made,  of  his  own  accord,  the  most  flattering  promises ;  but  about 
the  middle  of  February  he  compelled  him  to  come  into  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Bulibani,  the  capital,  on  the  old  plea 
of  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  guests ;  incursions  of  the  K&rtan 
army  were,  he  said,  hourly  expected;  he  could  not  therefore 
answer  for  the  security  of  the  white  men  while  removed  so  far 
from  his  protection. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  M.  Partarieau  at  length  returned  from  St 
Louis,  with  the  stores  and  presents  promised  to  the  late,  and 
covenanted  for  by  the  present  Imam.     On  the  9th  the  Imam 
signed  an  agreement,  (Appendix  VI.  372,)  in  compliance  with  an 
application  from  Major  Gray,  containing,  among  other  'demands? 
one  which  required  him  (Major  Gray)  to  make  certain  presents 
to  the  Imam.      All  seemed  now  to  be  settled,  but  the  negro 
chief  insisted  on  the  Mission's  taking  one  path,  and  Major  Gray 
was  resolved  to  take  another.     Something  like  a  threat  of  hosti- 
lities ensued,  and  the  Major,  as  a  ruse-de-guerre,  declared  it  to 
be  his  resolution  to  return  to  the  Senegal  through  Futa  Toro,  to 
the  north  west,  hoping  to  work  his  way  eastward  when  no  longer 
under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  Imam  of  Bondu. 

This  retreat  was  a  series  of  disasters;   the  treachery  of  the 
guides,  together  with  continual  attempts  by  some  of  the  Im&m's 
satellites  to  intimidate  and  check  the  progress  of  the  travellers, 
operated  as  such  a  stimulus  to  the  inhospitable  and  pilfering 
propensities  of  the  populace,  as  could  only  be  counteracted  by 
the  utmost  determination  and  caution.  Futa  Toro,  through  a  partflf 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the  Senegal,  was 
then  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy,  in  consequence  of  an  interreg- 
num occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Imam  or  Sovereign ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  Mission  set  foot  on  this  territory,  it  felt  the  effect  of 
such  a  state  of  misrule.  The  different  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
seemed  inclined  to  determine  by  blows  who  should  have  the  honour 
of  escorting  through  the  country:  i.  e.  who  should  have  the 
privilege  of  fleecing  strangers  at  his  pleasure  :  and  one  of  these 
worthies  fairly  blockaded  their  camp  for  two  or  three  days,  in 
order  to  force  their  acceptance  of  his  protection.      To  rescue 
his  party  from  this  dilemma,  Major  Gray  made  a  forced  march 
by  night  to  Bak£l  on  the  Senegal,  and  on  the  following  day,  the 
llth  June  1819,  returned  with  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  men 
and  a  supply  of  water ;  but  when  only  three  or  four  miles  from 
his  encampment,  he  most  unaccountably  stopped  short,  lest  he 
"  should  reach  the  camp  at  too  early  an  hour;"  and  by  so  doing 
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was  caught  in  a  heavy  tornado,  which  gave  Home*  of  \m  bullock  - 
drivers  an  opportunity  of  making  off  with  their  cuttle  When 
daylight  returned,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  drenching,  hi*  luul 
the  mortification  of  discovering  that  J'artariwui  and  hi*  riii'ti  hurl 
decamped;  and  just  as  he  was  entering  the  village  when*  i.lii-y 
were,  the  natives  "  attempted  to  tear  the  dot  Ik*  oil'  Ijjh  rwii  * 
backs  and  their  arms  out  of  their  hand*."  TU'in  *ort  of  treat- 
ment  was  too  rough  to  tje  Ijorne  with  wiug-froid.  A  akirmifch 
therefore  ensued ;  but  as  the  arum  of  Major  (Iniy**  m**n  (now 
reduced  to  eleven;  were  rendered  almost  u^-wm  hy  th«?  drcnrhinpr 
of  the  preceding  night,  the  enemy  vntti-  v*>  mw.U  frtr  them. 
The  chief  of  this  rabble,  however,  came  forward,  ;ind  offering  hi* 
hand  to  the  Major,  "  *aid  that  if  he  woul'J  go  qui«rtly  with  fum, 
no  one  should  molest  him,1  —  a  promise  whkh  Jk;  had  txareely 
the  power  of  performing. 


own  vLlas*.  and  did  ho*  rti<ia&:  hiss:  ti .  \n+,  fourth  ost\\  when  lat 
arair^  io\ir>d  P^narifcau  had  tiwusiwA-  <yju*r*rv  *j,  h;t  ttwt- 
*-•:.:>:  t-l  k.*;.£2id  of  pushing  forward  tow*":.*  J{**«  J,  *f  sutler 
is  >:;i*:>j&c*i  hi*  psnv  to  be  rw-t.  he  r*rtur;>fcd  to  r.l*  '>./;  f'*-  »t>d 

Tilt  'JLLTZ  LhT.  z*l?  'JjJ/u  i'S-z  l*ibSJT  :*r'>'<-l.  '..*  :>*5*v    **   J5*JT<'     '..J 

"Sir  ii,-  J_Zi-:.  i~I&.  T-jc  1tt*z*x*  *&.*&•*.  ^v/^J  •*-<-*<- 
2IEZi:Cx2-    ?:'.-^i-»>;-.^   WJL*V1    .*-£*»%    »<.    V?*>T-    '-fj.-j  sx?*f:    V/.   ;?A<-*- 

^"iit    rLiiit    ";ai  iivw   v.mriu**:*'.  v   *•*.•*.    i—    &11C    Vi*    !*>»*-.-   •*-/. 
as-iiif  is.-  v-:.  lit  ivrjr'swrs.  v.  vjfci.t  wy  *."''§*?•  r::.*r*'jj    .-. 


s:. 


Xiir  •^aa*r  i;a"  ".:n  y**r.  ■'•.tti.-st*-::  v :::  ^  •.•.':,.-'/';i«fti8.., 
and  ii=  y~**r  i  cLn;:::ia—  ;:'  "*/-.  :*■  ::'^-,-:'.  *  - •/c*-  -^/vu' 
joiznit'V-.  ii.  in*,  in::;:.  i#-~.w*ri  "  ar?  ^«^:   »■  <**.*!*  «wt   : ,. 

nun:.»^r  of  *r  -fu.    n.-v.u^t   *::;  :   -.    :.."«.  *v-^--*-   ^-t-it   <;,/,-y 
and  ii- at  »*r  bL*»utr'--.  u*.  i*.  ar  v-  •_      -^     '     -^  * ~  *<#*.." 
pardon  ou?  'jl--;  aatiiu?  t  •••r**  *..        -_t.;-.    *   - --    .".  irn*  '.   .t* 
acts  ii  liit  irhjtr^.'1-  *Ii^  at*,  i:   .«».•  -"">•  -'-'*-*   --»-  «  '--t^.^jl 
of  the   santfc  uasut  al  imii*^    ^:v— **«    *-'-    *=•*•*    *r~^'~*s     if 
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wearisome  suspense  and  fruitless  labours,  as,  throughout   the 

5 receding  part  of  the  narrative,  so  often  fill  the  mind  with 
isgust  and  contempt  for  one  party,  and  regret  on  account  of  the 
unmerited  sufferings  of  the  other.  Our  admiration  of  the  patience 
and  resolution  which  bore  up  so  long  against  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted series  of  disappointments,  contrasts  too  strongly  with 
the  feelings  excited  by  the  meanness  and  falsehood  which  appear 
on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  not  to  leave  the  mind  wearied 
by  the  struggle  of  conflicting  emotions,  rather  than  cheered,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  by  the  honour  thus  reflected  upon  our  national 
character. 

Futa  Toro,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  in  a  state  of 
interregnum  when  Major  Gray  passed  through  the  skirts  of  it, 
in  May  and  June  1819,  and  to  that  circumstance  the  ill  treat- 
ment which  his  party  experienced,  is  to  be  ascribed:  for  as 
soon  as  the  other  chiefs  heard  of  those  proceedings,  they  sent 
messengers  to  him  at  Bakel,  requesting  a  detailed  account  of 
his  losses,  and  promising  restitution,  a  promise  which,  it  should 
be  observed,  was  duly  performed  with  regard  to  the  most 
essential  articles ;  not,  in  the  author's  estimation,  from  any 
regard  for  justice  and  the  rights  of  others,  but  solely  from 
jealousy  of  the  chief  who  had  thus  maltreated  him.  A  general 
sickness,  in  some  cases  fatal,  which,  as  usual,  marked  the  rainy 
season ;  intestine  wars  and  jealousies  between  the  French  and 
the  native  chiefs,  which  occasioned  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
provisions ;  and  an  unusual  detention  of  the  flotilla  from  Senegal, 
all  combined  to  render  Major  Gray's  position  irksome,  and  to 

{irevent  his  making  any  except  a  retrograde  movement.  At 
ength,  on  the  (30th  ft  May,  1820,  he  received  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Dochard's  return  from  Bambarra,  and  on  the  7th  June 
he  had  the  happiness  of  finding  him  arrived  at  Fort  St.  Joseph,  . 
but  so  reduced  by  a  protracted  attack  of  dysentery,  that  his  re- 
covery appeared  hopeless.  These  apprehensions,  however,  proved 
to  be  erroneous,  and  by  the  kind  assistance  of  the  officers  of  a 
French  gun-bri<j,  lying  off  the  Fort,  Mr.  Dochard  was  immediately 
eonveyed  to  Bake!,  when  his  convalescence  was  greatly  retarded 
by  frequent  attacks  of  fever.  On  the  21st  September  the 
long  looked  for  flotilla  arrived,  but  without  bringing  the 
necessary  supplies;  Major  Gray  therefore  resolved  to  retain 
only  fifteen  of  his  men,  and  sent  all  the  rest  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  Dochard  and  Fartarieau,  back  to  the  coast.  He 
determined  with  his  own  small  party,  to  make  one  more  effort 
towards  the  completion  of  the  objects  of  the  Mission;  and 
Mr.  Dochard,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings  and  debilitated 
state  of  health,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  accompany  him, 
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which  he  very  properly  refusecTto  allow.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  almost  all  his  men  "  volunteered  to  accompany  him  to  the 
very  last  moment:"  and  he  mentions  two  of  those  whom  he  selected, 
Serjeant  Major  Lee  and  Charles  Joe,  (a  mulatto,)  in  the  highest 
terms  of  commendation.  On  the  80th  of  September,  1820,  the 
flotilla  set  sail  for  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  16th  of  November,  Major 
Gray  and  his  little  party  set  out  for  Karta,  through  which  he 
hoped  to  penetrate  into  Bambarra — but  at  Fort  St.  Joseph, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Senegal,  which  they  reached  on 
the  19th,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  28th  of  January,  1821, 
when  a  messenger  from  Modiba,  king  of  Karta,  came  to  inform  him 
that  he  could  not  travel  by  the  direct  road,  as  it  was  infested 
by  hostile  tribes.  He  was  also  compelled  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  the  said  guide  with  an  escort,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1 8th  of 
March  that  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  with  a  party  which  had 
been  making  a  plundering  incursion  into  the  territories  of 
Bondu.  After  numberless  delays  and  impediments,  during  which 
he  could  never  obtain  any  direct  access  to  the  king,  who  had 
been  persuaded  by  his  marabuts  "  that  should  he  everlook  upon  a 
white  man  he  must  die,"  Major  Gray  was  at  length  suffered 
to  join  a  party  of  Bangassi  people :  but  on  his  way  to  the 
frontiers,  he  was  detained  at  Sanjarra  by  an  order  from  the 
king,  "  who  had  been  assured  by  good  authority  that  he  had 
with  him  an  ass-load  of  silver.1' 

•  After  a  week's  detention,  this  difficulty  was  surmounted,  pro- 
tection to  the  frontiers  was  promised,  ana  the  travellers  proceeded 
on  their  way ;  two  days  afterwards,  however,  one  of  the  princes 
met  them  on  his  return  from  Fula-du,  a  part  of  which  he  had 
been  plundering,  and  he  forbad  their  farther  progress,  alleging, 
that  as  all  the  towns  on  the  frontiers  had  been  destroyed,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  travellers  to  subsist.  Remonstrances  were 
vain ;  the  prince  told  him  very  plainly,  that  force  would  be  used 
if  he  refused  to  obey ;  he  therefore,  though  very  unwillingly, 
retraced  his  steps.  He  was  subsequently  compelled  to  remove 
to  Munia,  (nearer  to  the  capital,)  and  fairly  plundered,  on  the 

Jwetence  of  his  not  having  paid  the  usual  duties ;  nor  was  he  al- 
owed  to  depart  till  the  8th  of  June,  when  no  escort  was  sent  to 
accompany  him  ;  though  he  had  been  kept  there,  solely  on  the 
plea  of  the  king's  inability  to  furnish  one,  and  his  unwilling- 
ness to  expose  him  to  the  risk  of  travelling  without  such  pro- 
tection. 

On  the  18th  of  August  he  reached  Galam,  but  in  consequence 
of  intestine  hostilities,  and  a  quarrel  between  the  French  and  the 
natives,  the  route  by  land  was  no  longer  open ;  nothing  could  be 
done,  therefore,  till  the  flotilla  arrived ;  nor  was  it  tiff  the  24th 
of  September,  that  Major  Gray  and  his  party  could  set  off  for 
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St.  Louis,  which  they  reached  in  a  steam-boat  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober; and  in  the  following  month,  the  Major  proceeded  by 
Goree  and  Bathurst,  on  the  Gambia,  to  Sierra  Leone,  thus  ter- 
minating his  arduous  and  unwearied,  but  unsuccessful  attempts, 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  fact  of  Mr.  Pochard's  having  been  civilly  received  by 
the  king  of  Bambarra,  announced  with  some  exultation,  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  for  July  1820,  (No.  XLV.  vol.  28, 
p.  241,)  raised  an  expectation  in  the  public  mind  which  was 
never  to  be  gratified;  for  that  unfortunate  traveller  returned 
home  with  a  shattered  constitution,  and  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  finish  the  narrative,  from  which  the  extracts  here  given  con- 
tain little  more  than  a  list  of  vexations  and  disappointments. 

He  left  the  encampment  at  Samba  Conte,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1818,  with  ten  men,  (eight  of  whom  were  soldiers,)  Lamina,  and 
two  other  natives.  (136.)  He  crossed  the  Fa-leme  at  Nayer, 
thirty-four  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  cantonment,  on  the  27th, 
and  reached  Marnier,  the  residence  of  a  prince  of  Kasson,  on 
the  1st  of  August.  There  he  was  detained  till  the  17th,  under 
the  persuasion  that  he  would  purchase  a  licence  to  depart  by 
larger  presents ;  the  rains  and  swollen  state  of  the  rivers  running 
northwards  into  the  Senegal,  afterwards  arrested  his  progress 
from  the  21st  till  the  25th.  Nor  could  he  reach  the  Ba-fing,  in 
consequence  either  of  similar  impediments,  or  of  swamps  and 
tornadoes,  till  the  1st  of  September.  Of  his  proceedings  from 
that  time  till  the  9th  of  November,  no  account  is  given,  except 
that  on  that  day,  he  reached  Dhaba,  a  town  of  Bambarra, 
whence  he  dispatched  Lamina  and  one  of  his  men,  to  announce 
his  arrival  to  the  king.  On  the  21st,  his  messenger  returned 
with  information  that  the  death  of  Lamina's  brother,  the  king's 
treasurer,  had  prevented  his  business  from  being  despatched; 
and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1819,  he  received  an  order  from 
the  king  to  wait  at  Ko,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ba-beli  and  the 
Jalli-ba,  (Niger,)  where  he  then  was,  "  till  he  should  see  peo- 
ple from  him,"  (253 ;)  but  no  such  people  came  till  the  14th  cf 
February ;  and  when  his  presents  had  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved, they  declared  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  he 
should  repair  to  Bamaku,  and  remain  there  till  his  majesty's  final 
determination  respecting  the  white  men  should  be  known. 
Finding  that  no  remonstrances  would  be  listened  to,  he  complied 
without  further  hesitation ;  and  ascending  the  river  as  far  as  it 
was  navigable,  landed  at  a  small  distance  from  the-  appointed 
place,  which  he  reached  on  the  21st  or  22d.  About  two  months 
afterwards,  (on  the  25tb  of  April,)  he  received  the  letters  sent  off 
by  Major  Gray  in  the  preceding  September.    Of  his  occupations 
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during  his  residence  at  Bamaku,  or  of  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  his  retreat,  nothing  is  here  said ;  we  merely 
learn  that  he  reached  Fort  St.  Joseph,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1821, 
in  the  alarming  state  of  health  already  mentioned.  He  had  made 
repeated  applications  for  leave  to  proceed  to  Sego,  but  was  always 
informed  "  that  until  the  war  was  terminated,  Dha  (J a)  could  not 
allow  them  to  pass."  (272.)  As  that  event  was  very  uncertain, 
for  success  had  hitherto  been  on  the  side  of  the  Fulas  of  Mas- 
ana,  with  whom  the  Bambarrans  were  then  engaged,  the  progress 
of  the  Mission  might  be  stopped  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  Major 
Gray,  therefore,  gave  up  all  hope  of  advancing  beyond  Sego,  for 
the  present,  but  despatched  one  of  his  men,  a  native  of  Nyamina, 
with  a  merchant  named  Yusuf,  (Joseph,)  engaged  in  a  trading 
voyage  to  that  capital,  to  apologize  for  Mr.  Dochard's  return 
without  leave,  and  to  request  a  specific  declaration  of  the  king's 
intentions  with  regard  to  himself,  as  soon  as  possible.  (274.) 

It  now  remains  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  substance  of  such 
notices  respecting  the  nistory,  civil  and  natural,  of  the  countries 
visited  by  the  Mission,  as  are  scattered  through  different  parts 
of  Major  Gray's  volume.  As  that  gentleman  appears  not  to  be 
himself  a  naturalist,  the  former  are  very  scanty ;  on  the  latter  he 
is  rather  more  copious,  and  his  information  will  fill  up  some  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  routes  of  Major  Gray  and  his  companions  are  marked 
upon  the  map  prefixed  to  his  work,  and  were  placed  no  doubt  in 
the  hands  of  the  artist  by  whom  it  was  constructed.  These 
routes  are  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  book  itself;  and,  as  was 
before  observed,  but  for  the  map,  we  should  not  have  known 
that  Mr.  Dochard  left  a  single  memorandum  respecting  his  return. 
Geographical  inquiries  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
Major  Gray's  pursuits,  for  excepting  the  occasional  mention  of 
the  course  of  a  river,  or  the  direction  of  the  road,  and  one  solitary 
memorandum  of  the  observed  latitude  of  a  place, — where  a 
most  extraordinary  typographical  error  occurs, — there  is  nothing 
like  a  remark  strictly  geographical  in  the  whole  volume.  As  the 
author  did  not  engage  in  the  Mission,  professing  to  undertake 
that  part  of  the  duties  annexed  to  it,  no  blame  can  attach  to  him 
for  not  having  touched  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  perhaps  took 
no  interest ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  whom  he  employed  to  construct  his  map,  the  pro- 
priety of  adding  a  brief  statement  of  the  alterations  introduced, 
and  the  materials  from  which  they  are  derived.  Being 
kept  so  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  data  on  which  the  disput- 
able positions  rest,  it  would  be  precipitate  to  pass  any  judgment 
upon  the  real  merits  of  this  compilation;  but  it  may  not  be 
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amiss  to  observe  that  we  felt  some  surprise  on  seeing  the 
heads  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  precisely  where  they  were 
placed  by  Major  Rennell  in  his  Map  of  Park's  last  Journey, 
though  M.  Mollien  was  assured  by  the  natives  of  Futa  Jallon, 
that  they  are  in  the  central  ridge  of  hills  near  Timbd,  a  fact 
which  appears  from  this  very  map  to  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  inquiries  of  the  British  Mission  with  respect  to  the  Ba-Fing.* 
The  head  of  the  Niger,  in  like  manner,  maintains  its  old  position, 
though  Major  Laing's  information  shows  that  it  must  be  nearly 
in  9°  25'  if.  and  9<>  45'  W.— about  5°  W.  and  nearly  2°  S.  of 
the  position  assigned  by  Major  Rennell;  and  only  1°  N.  and 
25'  W.  of  that  given  by  M.  Eyries.  Timbuktu  is  brought 
about  one  degree  more  to  the  West,  as  was  also  done  in  Major 
Rennell's  Map  of  North  Africa,  published  in  1802,  but  its  lati- 
tude is  the  same  as  in  the  Map  of  Park's  Route.  M.  Walcke- 
naer,  however,  has  given  some  cogent  reasons  (Recherches  Grfeo- 
graphiques  sur  l'Afrique.  Paris,  1821.  p.  289.)  for  placing  it  in 
17°  38'  N.  and  0*  22'  W.  If  it  be  alleged,  in  reply,  that  his 
data  are  too  hypothetical,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  Rivers  Gozen 
Zair  of  Sidi  Hamet,  and  Bahar  el  Ahmar  el  Zahara,  which  figure 
in  the  map  before  us  ?  We  believe  M.  Walckenaer's  data  will 
be  found  to  be  far  less  doubtful  than  the  reports  of  Sidi  Hamet 
and  Adams ;  the  name  of  the  latter  river,  moreover,  is  due  only 
to  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Burckhardt's ;  Le  Mar  Zarra  was 
the  name  mentioned  by  Adams,  which  may  be  Berber,  or  Tim- 
buktuwa,  or  Mandingo,  or  Fula,  or  any  thing  but  Arabic,  which 
Burckhardt  supposed  it  to  be,  for  aught  yet  known  to  the  con- 
trary. A  geographer  who  has  the  improvement  of  knowledge 
really  at  heart,  will  be  careful  with  respect  to  the  names,  as  well  as 
the  positions,  which  he  adopts,  and  will  look  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
engraver,  lest  those  who  use  his  maps,  should  be  misled  by 
orthographical  errors,  a  fault  too  often  to  be  found  in  the 
maps  of  the  late  Mr.  Arrowsmith.  In  the  map  before  us,  no- 
thing but  the  place  and  direction  of  the  streams  crossing  the 
routes  is  marked ;  this  is  a  circumstance  highly  praiseworthy ; 
and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  mountains  had  been  laid 
down  with  as  scrupulous  a  regard  to  positive  data.  Few  things 
have  led  to  more  errors  in  geography  than  a  want  of  discretion 


•  Timbd,  which  Major  Rennell  placed  in  10°  N.  and  10°  W.,  has  here  travelled  a 
degree  further  to  the  west,  and  a  few  minutes  more  to  the  south,  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  place  assigned  to  it  by  M.  Eyries  (Mollien,  II.  315 :)  and  in  all  the  points,  where  the 
route  of  the  Mission  coincided  with  that  of  the  French  traveller,  their  observations  have 
shown  the  correctness  of  his ;  why  then  refuse  to  give  him  credit  for  those  poiafci 
which  they  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying,  such  as  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grand,  Ac? 
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in  this  respect:  even  Major  Rennell  seems  to  have  been  en- 
trapped into  the  belief  of  a  central  belt  traversing  Africa,  though 
there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  junction  between  the  Kong . 
Mountains  and  those  of  the  Moon,  which  are  now  known  to  be 
entirely  distinct  from  each  other.  In  the  map  annexed  to  Major. 
Gray's  book,  the  former  have  been  very  properly  terminated  in 
about  2°  W.  where  our  evidence  as  to  their  course  fails. 

The  tribes  and  nations  visited  by  the  Mission,  such  as  the 
Nalus  and  Vagres,  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio  Pongas, 
are  named  in  the  map,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  book.  Of 
the  Bagu's  or  Bagos,  however,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Pongas,  (Pougomo  of  Danville,  and  Pogono  of  older  geogra- 
phers,) he  says,  (5)  the  men  have  an  extremely  savage  appearance, 
though  strong  and  well  formed*  A  broad  girdle  of  cotton  cloth 
forms  their  whole  clothing ;  cut  teeth  and  tattooed  breasts  and 
arms,  with  tufts  of  grass  in  holes  round  the  edges  of  the  ear, 
distinguish  the  well  dressed  among  the  men,  while  the  women, 

,  unlike  their   sisters  in  Europe,  seem  too  frugal  or  too  philo- 
sophical to  lose  any  time  at  their  toilet,  and  wear  nothing  but 

•  knee-bands  and  anclets  of  grass  rope,  besides  the  bandage  which 
covers  their  loins.  Copper  nose-rings  are  the  only  articles  of 
dress  worn  by  the  children  of  either  sex.  Their  houses,  of  which 
a  sketch  is  given,  are  about  sixteen  feet  high,  and  divided  by  a 
partition  of  split  cane  into  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  a 
store-room,  the  other  occupied  by  tne  family.  In  front  is  a  large 
open  gallery  or  veranda,  and  the  whole  is  thatched  with  palm 
leaves.  These  dwellings,  inartificial  as  they  are,  go  one  step 
beyond  the  cylindrical  huts  with  conical  roofs,  which  are  found  in 
the  interior,  from  Futa  Jallon  to  Litakun,  and  are,  as  M.  Mollien 
observes,  (I.  273,)  a  proof  that  their  inhabitants  once  lived  in 
tents.  The  bee-hive  huts  of  the  Hottentots  and.Boschjesmans 
seem  to  be  the  lowest  step  in  African  architecture. 
■  Of  Futa  Jallon,  or  Dyallon,  the  first  territory  of  any  extent 
which  the  Mission  entered,  a  larger  account  is  given ;  and  the 
principal  circumstances  mentioned  were  already  in  part  known  from 
the  reports  of  Mollien  and  Major  Laing.  This  country  is  now 
governed  by  Fula  chiefs,  and  the  traditions  respecting  their  origin, 
collected  by  M.  Mollien,  are  confirmed  in  their  most  material 
points  by  Messrs.  Laing  and  Gray. 

"  The  Fulas  or  Foles/'  (Fulhas,  Pholeys,  or  Poules),  says  M.  Mollien, 
(1. 273.)  "anciently  inhabited  the  fertile  countries  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  Africa,  perhaps  Numidia.  The  form  cf  their  huts  shows  that 
they  were  a  migratory  people,  living  under  tents.  The  Yolofs,  also, 
inhabited  that  part  of  the  African  continent,  but  were,  I  belieie,  more  of 
a  sedentary  people." 

VOL.    I.  O 
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These  nations,  he  supposes,  were  driven  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Arabs  into  the  countries  beyond  the  Sahra  (Zahara)  or  Desert ; 
where  they  found  a  negro  race,  the  Serrers,  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal,  who  fled  "  at  the  sight  of  men  mounted  on 
camels  and  horses,  towards  the  S.  W.  and  formed  the  states  of 
Baol  and  Sin,  which  still  exist.  The  Moors  drove  their  enemies, 
the  Ffilas,  to  the  south  of  Senegal ;  and  the  latter,  in  order  to 
secure  themselves  from  further  invasions,  engaged  to  pay  to  the 
Moors  a  tribute  of  six  mfilos  (about  twelves  quarts)  of  millet 
(sorghum  saccharatum)  for  every  family,  and  to  embrace  the 
Mahomedan  religion.  This  tribute  is  still  punctually  paid 
every  year." 

By  Numidia,  M.  Mollien  understands,  (as  Leo  Johan.  Leon. 
Africae  Descript.  5.)  the  Date-district,  (Bilad-el-jerid)  or  Southern 
Declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  ;  it  may  also  be  supposed,  that 
the  Berbers  and  not  the  Arabs  were  the  immediate  authors  of 
these  changes,  which  will  account  for  our  never  having  heard 
of  them  before.  The  northern  banks  of  the  Senegal  are  occupied, 
we  have  no  doubt,  by  Berber  tribes ;  and  the  Tarsarts  the 
Bracknas,  (Mollien,  1. 4,)  Aulad  Ahmed  and  Aulad  Amin  will 
prove  to  be  Berbers,  more  or  less  mixed  with  Bed  win  blood,  as  well 
as  the  Aulad  Omar  (Ludamar's)  whose  villainous  shaikh  All  used 
Park  so  cruelly.  If  so,  they  are  connected  by  language,  as  well  ag 
habits  and  manners,  with  the  Tawaric,  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Shilhahs  (Shuluh)  and  other  Barabars  (Brebers)  along  the 
sides  of  Mount  Atlas  from  Wad  Nun  to  Siwah. 

"  Cette  jgrande  nation  des  Poules,  ou  hommes  de  coukur 
rouge,  rfexiste  presque  plus,"  says  M.  Mollien,  (I.  275.)  **  Their 
intermixture  with  the  Yolofs  ana  Serrers  has  produced,"  he  add*, 
"  a  mulatto  race  called  Torodos,  who  now  occupy  the  count!? 
called  Futa-Toro.v  The  original  Fulas  were  driven  by  their 
spurious  offspring  into  the  deserts  of  the  Burb- Yolofs,  Kayor,  and 
Salom,  where  a  small  number  of  them  have  still  preserved  their 
copper  hue  and  ancient  migratory  habits. 

The  extent  of  country  over  which  the  Fulas  are  spread,  is  at 
yet  very  imperfectly  known.  Futa-Toro  and  Bondu,  to  the 
south  of  the  Senegal,  and  Futa  Jallon,  at  the  back  of  Sierra 
Leone,  stretch  from  the  10th  to  the  17th  parallel  of  North  Lati- 
tude ;  Sangarari  and  Wasselon  are  supposed  to  extend  as  far  ai 
9°  S.  and  6°  W.  A  large  territory  called  Fuli-dA-gfi,  (the 
country  of  the  Fulis,)  lies  on  the  western  confines  of  the  Mandio* 
goes,  to  the  south  of  the  Ba-Li ;  and  Massina  to  the  north  of 
the  Jali-bi,  (Niger,)  is  said  by  Major  Gray  (37)  to  be  the  na- 
tive country  of  the  chief  who  made  the  conquest  of  Futa  Jallo, 
about  a.d.  1700,  ( Laing's  Trav.  401 .)  Their  settlements  or  conquests 
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extend,  hotvever,  much  further  to  the' east;  and  the  king  of 
Sdkatu,  (in  13°  5'  N.  5°  5'  E.)  who  was  visited  by  Captain 
Clapperton,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Felldtahs,  a  Fula  tribe,  as  it 
proved  by  a  vocabularv  of  their  language,  formed  by  Dr.  Seetzen, 
in  1808,  and  publishecf  by  Vater  in  1811."  (Krenigsberger  Archiv 
fQr  Philosophic,  &c.  I.  51.)  Further  light,  therefore,  on  the  mo- 
dern, if  not  on  the  ancient  history  of  this  widely  extended  Afri- 
can nation  may  be  expected  from  Captain  Clapperton's  Narrative. 
This  mixture  of  blood  will  account  also  for  the  difference  o£ 
character  between  these  Fulas  and  other  negroes,  observed  by  the 
English  as  well  as  the  French  travellers.  Those  of  Bondu  are 
characterised  by  Major  Grey,  (184,)  as  distinguished  by  "  a  low 
deceitful  cunning  and  religious  cant,"  having  as  much  of  the  out- 
ward show,  but  less  of  the  inward  influence  of  religion  than  any 
of  their  neighbours ; — "  Autant  j'ai  eu  &  me  plaindre  des  habitans 
du  Foutatoro,"  says  M.  Mollien,  (I.  827,)  u  autant  j'ai  eu  k  me 
louer  de  ceux  du  Bondou  ;  ils  sont  doux,  tranquilles,  d'un  grand 
sang  froid,  accueillent  l'etranger  avec  affability  et  ne  l'obsedent 
pas  par  une  curiosite  incommode."  But  it  appears  from  the 
account  of  Major  Gray,  who  had  much  opportunity  of  observing 
them,  that  Mollien's  character  of  the  Torodos,  is  in  the  main  ap- 
plicable to  their  neighbours.  "  The  Pul,"  says  the  latter,  (1. 285,) 
"  is  violent,  irritable,  quick  and  lively ;  but  indolent,  fickle,  art- 
ful, and  treacherous,  in  the  highest  degree."  "  C'est  au  moment  ou 
le  Poule  donne  la  main  a  quelqu'un,  qu'il  forme  dans  son  arae  le 
projet  de  Fassassiner."  (I.  286.)  (Compare  this  with  Major  Gray's 
Narrative,  pp.  26, 114, 117,  210,  286,  340-341.)  «  They  are  in- 
capable of  feeling  affection,  and  hate  the  copper-coloured  Puis,  to 
whom  they  owe  their  origin,  as  much  as  they  despise  the  negroes." 
Their  unfeeling  treatment  of  their  prisoners  is  strongly  depicted 
by  Major  Gray.  When  he  wished  to  purchase  "  a  poor  old  wo- 
man,1' in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  unmerciful  blows  with  which 
she  was  continually  belaboured,  iC  nothing  could  be  disposed  of," 
he  was  told,  "  till  the  king  had  seen  all  that  was  taken."  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  urged  the  probability  of  the  poor  wretch's  sinking 
under  her  sufferings.  They  only  laughed  at  his  compassion; 
and  asked  if  he  was  displeased  to  see  his  enemies  from  Bondu 
thus  punished ;  while  Garran,  the  Kartan  chief,  remarked  with 
the  brutal  cunning  of  a  savage,  that  "  men  who  were  so  tender- 
hearted to  their  foe§,  must  be  bad  warriors."  "  They  are  always 
craving  for  presents,  and  abuse  you  or  spit  in  your  face,  if  not 
gratified,'1  says  Mollien.  This  was  continually  experienced  by  the 
British  travellers,  who  were  always  deserted,  or  otherwise  ill-treated, 
as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  deal  out  their  donations  as  fast  and  as 
largely  as  they  were  demanded.    "  They  never  sell  one  another," 
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says  Mollien,  (I.  $86,)  "but  that  must  be  understood  of  persons 
of  the  same  tribe ;  a  Moorish  boy  was  given  to  Major  Gray  to  pur- 
chase bullocks  with."  (117.)  They  are  industrious,  and,  with 
the  Mahomedan  faith,  have  learned  the  art  of  writing.  There 
are  schools  in  almost  every  town  where  the  Koran  is  taught.  Of 
arithmetic,  as  an  art,  they  are  wholly  ignorant.  (184-185.) 
Their  manufactures  in  weaving,  carpentry,  and  cutlery,  show 
"  much  taste,  ingenuity/1  and  skill,  when  the  clumsiness  of  their* 
tools  is  considered. 

The  dress  of  the  different  tribes  is  much  the  same :  — 

"  The  women/' says  Major  Gray,  (185,)  "  who,  without  the  assistance 
of  art,  might  vie,  in  point  of  figure,  with  those  of  the  most  exquisitely 
fine,  forms  in  Europe,  are  of  a  more  lively  disposition,  and  more  deli- 
cate form  of  face,  than  either  the  Serrawollies,  Mandingoes,  or  Joloffs. 
They  are  extremely  neat  in  their  persons  and  dress,  and  are  very  fond 
of  amber,  coral,  and  glass  beads  of  different  colours,  with  which  they 
adorn  or  bedeck  their  heads,  necks,  wrist3,  and  ankles  profusely ;  gold 
and  silver,  too,  are  often  formed  into  small  buttons,  which  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  former, on  the  head,  and  into  rings  and  chains  worn  on. 
the  wrists  and  ankles.  They  always  wear  a  veil  thrown  loosely  over 
the  head  :  this  is  manufactured  by  themselves  from  cotton,  and  is  in- 
tended to  imitate  thin  muslin,  at  which  they  have  not  by  any  means 
made  a  bad  attempt.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  perfumes  of  every 
kind,  particularly  musk,  otto  of  roses,  or  lavender,  but  they  can  seldom 
procure  these,  and  therefore  substitute  cloves,  which  they  pound  into 
powder,  and  mix  up  with  a  kernel  having  something  the  flavour  of  a 
Tonquin  bean,  which  they  likewise  reduce  to  powder,  and,  with  a 
little  gum  water,  form  it  into  beads  about  the  size  of  a  common  garden, 
pea.  These  they  string  and  hang  round  the  neck ;  they  sometimes 
string  the  cloves  themselves,  and  wear  them  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
the  way  in  which  they  prefer  wearing  them,  is,  sewed  up  in  small 
bags  made  of  rich  coloured  silk,  a  number  of  which  are  hung  round 
the  neck.  The  hair,  which  is  neatly  braided  into  a  profusion  of  small 
plaits,  hangs  down  nearly  to  the  shoulders,  and  is  confined  round  the 
forehead  with  a  few  strings  of  small  beads,  by  the  young  girls,  and  by 
the  married,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  silk,  or  fine  cotton  cloth,  twisted 
into  a  string  as  thick  as  a  finger.  To  complete  their  dress,  a  pair  of 
large  gold  ear-rings  dangle  almost  to  touch  the  shoulders ;  and,  in  con- 
Sequence  of  their  great  weight,  would'  tear  their  ears,  were  they  not 
supported  by  a  little  strap  of  thin  red  leather,  which  is  fastened  to  one 
ear-ring  by  a  button,  and  passes  over  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  other. 
The  walk  of  these  ladies  is  peculiarly  majestic  and  graceful,  and  their 
whole  appearance,  although  strange  to  an  European  observer,  is  far 
from  being  inelegant." 

"  A  while  cotton  cap,  neatly  worked  with  different-coloured  silks  or. 
worsteds;  a  close  shirt  of  white  cotton,  with  short  sleeve*,  next  the 
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skin,  covers  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  hips,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  very  large  one  of  the  same  materials,  with  long  loose  sleeves,  not 
unlike  a  surplice ;  this  descends  below  the  knees,  and  is  embroidered 
in  the  samo  way  as  the  cap,  about  the  shoulders  and  breast.  The 
small-clothes,  which  are  very  roomy  above,  descend  about  two  inches 
below  the  knee,  where  it  is  only  sufficiently  large  not  to  be  tight.  This 
part  of  their  dress  is  generally  blue.  They  wear  their  hair  cut  close; 
and  sandals  or  slippers  completo  the  catalogue  of  their  wardrobe."  p.  52. 
"  With  the  rich,  the  manufacture  of  the  country  is  replaced  by  India 
bafts  and  muslins.  The  Maraboos,  and  men  advanced  in  years,  wear 
white  turbans,  with  red  or  blue  crowns ;  occasionally  a  hat  made  of  a 
sort  of  rush  or  grass,  having  a  low  conical  crown,  with  a  broad  rim. 
•When  on  horseback,  or  going  to  war,  the  large  sleeves  of  their  gowns 
are  tied  together  behind  the  neck,  being  brought  over  the  shoulder*;  and 
the  bodies,  which  would  be  otherwise  extremely  inconvenient,  from  be- 
ing very  loose,  are  secured  round  the  middle  with  a  girdle,  which  at 
the  same  time  confines  their  powder-horn  and  ball-bag  on  their  right 
side,  and  their  grigri  or  amulet  case  on  the  left.  These  are  all  sus- 
pended by  strong  cords  of  red,  yellow,  or  green  silk  or  worsted,  and  are 
.crossed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  belts  of  our  soldiers.  A  dirk,  about 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  long,  hangs  at  the  right  side  from  the  running  string 
or  strap,  which  at  the  same  time  serves  to  tighten  the  trflwscrs  above 
the  hips.  A  single  or  double-barrelled  gun  completes  their  equipment 
in  general;  some  of  the  princes  and  chiefs,  however,  add  a  sword, 
confined  at  the  right  side  by  their  girdle,  and  one  or  two  pistols  which 
hang  dangling  in  thin  leather  holsters,  variously  coloured,  at  the  pum- 
mel or  front  horn  of  their  saddle.  One  leather  bag,  to  contain  water, 
and  another  a  small  store  of  dried  couscous  for  their  own  provision, 
together  with  a  nose  bag,  and  a  fetter  of  the  same  material  for  their  s 
horse,  make  up  the  catalogue  of  their  marching  baggage,  and  are  all 
fastened  by  leather  straps  to  the  back  part  of  the  saddle,  which  is  at 
best  a  bad  one,  being  chiefly  composed  of  pieces  of  wood  tied  together 
by  thongs  of  raw  cow  hide,  and  which,  when  wet,  stretches  so  as  to 
allow  the  wood  to  come  in  contact  with  the  horse's  back,  and  wound 
it  in  a  shocking  manner."  (187.) 

A  sketch  of  one  of  those  comfortable  saddles  is  given  in 
p.  324,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  sufferings  of  the  infant  slaves 
oa  a  march,  which  Major  Gray  has  so  feelingly  described. 

In  make  and  height  the  different  tribes  vary  a  little.  Those 
pf  Futa  Jallon  are  described  by  M.  Mollien  (II.  179)  as  ugly, 
with  a  ferocious  expression  of  countenance,  and  long  hair,  tressed 
in  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Major  Gray,  on  the 
contrary,  says,  (41,)  they  are  of  the  middle  stature,  and  well 
formed.  The  women  are  good  figures,  have  a  lively  and  grace- 
ful air,  and  prominent  features,  much  resembling  the  European. 

"  The  natives  of  Bondu,"  he  says,  (18.5,)  "  are   a  mixed  race, 
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of  the  middle  size,  well  made,  and  very  active,  their  skin  of  a  light 
copper  colour,  and  their  faces  of  a  form  approaching  nearer  to  those  of 
Europe  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  Western  Africa,  the  Moors 
excepted.  Their  hair  is  not  so  short  and  woolly  as  that  of  the  black?, 
and  their  eyes  are  larger,  of  a  better  colour,  and  more  expressive." 

The  government  in  all  the  Fula  states  seems  to  be  rather  a 
sort  of  feudal  republic,  under  the  direction  of  a  lord  paramount, 
than  a  monarchy  strictly  so  called.  Fiita  Jallon  consists  of  the 
three  lordships  of  Timbo,  Labi,  and  Timbi.  Futa  Toro  was 
governed  by  seven  chiefs,  when  M.  Mollien  travelled  through  it 
in  1818.  In  Bondu,  the  sovereign  is  an  hereditary  monarch, 
but,  as  in  all  Mahomedan  states,  the  succession  is  open  to  dis- 
putes. A  nephew  succeeded  to  the  Imam  Amadi,  who  died  in 
1819,  though  a  cousin  was  the  lawful  heir.  (Gray,  175.)  "Where 
the  government  is  elective,  the  Imam  is  always  chosen,  says  M. 
Mollien  (I.  £79)  from  the  Murabuts,  i.  e.  from  the  devotees. 
When  this  fact  is  combined  with  those  recorded  by  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Gray,  respecting  the  conversion  and  conquest  of  Futa  Jallon, 
we  see  at  once  the  nature  andorigin  of  such  monarchies.  They  were 
established  by  priests  turned  kings,  though  the  religion  which  they 
profess  acknowledges  no  priesthood.  But  the  Mussulman  wants 
a  guide  (Imam)  in  the  performance  of  his  devotions  at  the  canoni- 
cal hours,  and  therefore  has  recourse  to  some  one  noted  for  his 
learning  and  sanctity.  Such  a  person  soon  takes  the  lead  in  the 
community,  and  becomes  the  spiritual  director  (Imam)  of  all, 
instead  of  a  few;  his  legal  knowledge — for  law  and  divinity  are  one 
and  the  same  thing  among  Moslems — makes  him  their  civil  guide; 
and  if  he  have  a  spark  of  ambition  in  his  soul,  his  zeal  for  the 
extermination  of  infidels  will  ere  long  make  him  also  the  military 
leader  of  his  converts.  Hence  arose  the  temporal  Imams  in 
Arabia,  as  well  as  Africa ;  and  hence  likewise  the  same  title  is 

fiven  to  the  sovereigns  of  Sanaa  and  Maskat,  as  in  Turkey 
elongs  to  the  parish  clerk  of  a  mosque.  The  Imam  of  Futa- 
Toro,  however,  takes  also  the  lofty  appellation  of  Emiru  7 
muminin,  Commander  of  the  Faithful ;  but  is  not  on  that  account 
the  mote  respected  by  his  turbulent  electors,  or  the  less  likely 
to  be  deposed  as  soon  as  they  wish  to  try  another. 

Besides  the  legal  tithe  (ez-zekat)  of  all  agricultural  produce,  a 
transit  duty  is  levied  on  all  merchandise  passing  through  the 
country,  to  the  amount  of  about  five  pounds  for  every  ass-load  of 
European  goods,  which  with  the  presents  expected  by  the  king 
and  chiefs  individually,  amounts  almost  to  a  prohibition;  a  tithe  of 
the  salt  brought  from  the  coast ;  customs  levied  on  vessels  going 
up  the  river,  and  on  the  French  factory  at  Bakel ;  together 
with  voluntary  donations  from  the  suitors  and  servants  of  the 
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court— by  no  means  the  least  valuable  of  the  royal  resources,— 
form  the  revenue  of  the  Imam  of  Bondu. 

His  force  amounts  to  600  or  600  horse,  and  from  2000  to 
3000  foot.  As  soon  as  the  drum  of  war — a  wooden  bowl  three 
feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  triple  hide,  one  of  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  human,— is  heard,  every  village  repeats  the  sound, 
and  the  whole  country  is  quickly  in  arms.  Each  chief  repairs 
with  his  followers  to  the  capital,  where  a  council  of  war  is  held  to 
determine  on  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Every  man  equips  him- 
self as  he  can,  and  depends  for  his  maintenance  in  the  field  on 
the  fortune  of  war.  If  not  decided  in  a  few  days,  one  third 
of  the  force  at  least  disbands  itself,  but  the  negro  warfare  id 
commonly  confined  to  sudden  incursions,  and  attempts  at  plundei- 
ing  the  enemy's  villages  by  surprise. 

The  oldest  traditions  preserved  by  the  Fulas  have  nothing  of 
the  marvellous  so  common  in  the  history  of  savages,  and  are 
reconcilable  to  known  facts,  though  the  silence  of  Leo  Africanus 
and  Ibn  Bat  lit  a  presents,  it  must  be  owned,  some  difficulties.  The 
only  authenticated  part  of  their  history  goes  back  rather  mord 
than  a  century,  (Laing,  401,)  i.  e.  to  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Mahomedan  faith.  In  Ffita  Toro  that  change  was 
effected  somewhere  about  the  year  1790,  by  Abdu  '1  C&dir,  a 
Morabut  from  Masina,  who  persuaded  his  disciples  to  expel  the 
Deliank6s,  their  rulers,  already  hated  on  account  of  their  tyranny 
and  cruelty.  Abdu  '1  Cadir  contrived  to  retain  the  power  in- 
trusted to  him  only  for  a  time,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
but  since  that  period  his  successors  have  always  been  elected  by 
the  seven  chiefs  who  form  the  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom. 

Futa  Jallon  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Jallon-k^s,  whose 
native  country,  Jallon-ke-dti,  lies  to  the  south  of  Fula-dii,  and 
to  the  south-west  of  Manding.  They,  as  appears  from  their 
language,  of  which  Oldendorp  has  given  a  vocabulary,  (Ge- 
achichte  der  Mission  der  Evangel.  Briider  auf  den  Caraibischen 
Inseln,  Barby,  1777,  p.  344,)  are  a  Mandingo  tribe.  A  party  of 
Fiilahs  from  the  north-east,  under  the  command  of  Mahommadu 
Saidf,  settled  among  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  their  chief  acquired  such  wealth  and  influence,  and 
made  so  many  converts,  that  his  successor,  Mus&-ba,  persuaded 
the  J&llon-kes  to  place  themselves  under  his  direction  ;  and  Ab- 
dii  '1  Cadir,  the  fifth  of  his  successors,  was  the  reigning  Imam 
when  the  British  Mission  was  in  that  country. 

With  regard  to  Bondfi,  its  long  and  bloody  warfare  against 
Karta  is  the  only  part  of  its  history  well  ascertained.  The  hos- 
tility between  the  two  nations  was  occasioned  by  the  interference 
of  the  first  Imam  of  Futa-Toro,  who  marched  into  Bondu,  in 
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order  to  attack  some  Kartans,  who  were  flying  from  the  Bara- 
barrans.  On  hearing  of  his  approach,  they  retreated  from  Ga- 
lam,  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  into  their  own  country,  and 
in  their  way  destroyed  some  towns  belonging  to  Gedum&hh.  The 
chief  of  the  Gedumahhas,  a  brother  Imam,  laid  his  complaints 
before  Abdu  '1  Cadir,  and  alleged  that  Sega,  king  of  Bondu,  had 
assisted  the  Kartans,  carried  off  his  wife  and  daughter,  and, 
which  was  a  much  more  heinous  offence,  destroyed  all  his  books 
of  devotion.  The  Imam  of  Futa-Toro,  having  summoned  Sega  to 
answer  these  charges,  tried  and  deposed  him  ;  privately  causing  a 
personal  enemy  of  the  deposed  chief  to  be  nominated  his  suc- 
cessor. Amaai  Isata,  however,  a  brother  of  Sega,  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  newly  elected  king,  assisted  by  his  neighbours  in 
Kajdga,  Galam,  and  Karta,  whose  aid  was  purchased  by  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  a  mulo  of  gold.*  Abdu  T.  Cadir,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  become  unpopular,  and  the  chiefs  of  Toro  could  not  sup- 
port him  in  his  meditated  incursion  into  Bondu ; — so  that  after 
first  retiring  into  Gedumahb,  whence  he  was  soon  obliged  to  re- 
treat for  fear  of  his  old  enemies,  the  Deliankes,  and  then  re- 
turning into  Toro,  he  was  at  last  surprised  by  an  overpowering 
force  from  Bondu,  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  shot  by  Isata, 
while  counting  his  beads,  and  in  the  attitude  of  devotion.f 
(199.)  Isata  was  reproached  by  Modiba,  king  of  Karta,  for 
this  dastardly  act,  and  reminded  "  of  the  noble  conduct^  of  the 
Ddmelof  Kayor,  (Park's  Travels,  1.511-512,)  and  condemned  to 
pay  "  as  much  gold  as  would  fit  in  Abdoolghader's  scull,  when 
divested  of  its  flesh  and  brains  by  boiling."  In  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  we  may  observe  how  much  the  narrow  spirit  of 
Mahometanism  has  debased  the  genuine  negro  character. 

The  chiefs  of  Bondu,  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  want  M odiba's 
assistance,  leagued  together,  to  guard  themselves  against  the  en- 
croachments which,  as  a  pagan,  they  pretended,  he  would  cer- 
tainly make  upon  the  faithful.  The  king  of  Galam,  however, 
refused  to  join  the  coalition;  which  made  Amadi  Isata,  the 
Imam  of  Bondu,  his  deadly  foe ;  and  when  the  messengers  from 
Karta  came  to  receive  the  customary  tribute,  they  were  mur- 
dered, by  order  of  the  Imam,  who  invaded  Modiba's  territories, 
as  soon  as  he  was  joined  by  his  allies  from  Kasson.  This  took 
place  in  1815.  The  Kartans  had  at  first  great  success,  and  got 
possession  of  Bulibani ;  but  through  the  avarice  and  mismanage- 

*  Compare  this  with  Mollien's  account  of  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Moors,  1. 2T5. 

f  This  man  is  called  Abdoui  by  Mollien,  (I.  177,)  who  knew  nothing  of  the  parti- 
culars of  his  death.  He  converted  the  people  of  Kasson  by  a  very  summary  method, 
ia  January,  1706,  (Park's  Trav els,  1. 1 18, 8vo.  ed.Jand  afterwards  received  the  memo- 
rable lesson  from  the  Darnel  here  alluded  to. 
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ment  of  Modiba,  they  were  driven  back  with  great  loss,  in  the 
beginning  of  1817.  In  the  following  spring  both  parties,  aided 
by  their  confederates,  met  near  Tubab  en-can£,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Senegal ;  the  Kartans  mustering  2,500  or  3000  men, 
and  the  Imam  of  Bondu,  nearly  double  that  number.  The 
latter  was,  however,  completely  routed,  and  his  country  laid  waste 
in  one  of  those  murderous  incursions,  which  usually  terminate  a 
negro  campaign.  Such  was  the  state  of  thiugs  when  the  Mission 
entered  the  country,  and  though  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
Karta  and  Bondu,  during  Major  Gray's  residence  in  the  latter 
kingdom,  the  mutual  animosities  between  those  states  were  toq 
deeply  rooted  to  be  speedily  extinguished  ;  nor  Could  travellers 
so  equipped  as  the  leaders  of  the  British  mission  were,  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  rival  chiefs,  through  whose 
territories  they  wished  to  pass. 

The  changes  of  level,  soil,  and  productions  in  the  different 
countries  visited,  are  only  incidentally  noticed  by  Major  Gray, 
and  he  rarely  mentions  the  directions  in  which  the  rivers  flow, 
so  that  little  information,  strictly  geographical,  can  be  collected 
from  his  work.  We  may  infer,  however,  that  almost  all  the 
tract  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Nuniez  and  Timbo  is  a 
hilly  rugged  ascent  to  the  mountains  behind  that  town,  which 
appears  to  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the  highest  ridges  in  the 
chain  that  divides  the  waters  running  northwards  to  the  Gambia 
from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea  to  the  west  and  south.  The 
lowlands  are  well  watered  by  numerous  streams,  probably  joining 
the  Komba,  or  Rio  Grande ;  but  the  upper  part  of  that  stream 
is  omitted  in  the  map,  and  a  chain  of  hills  is  marked  between  it 
and  the  track  of  the  British  Mission.  The  valleys  are  rich  and 
productive,  and  in  some  places  tolerably  well  cultivated;  and 
though  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  immediately  beyond  the 
Dunso,  the  intervening  levels  seem  to  be  more  extensive  and 
populous.  The  hills  abound  in  minerals,  particularly  iron,  some 
specimens  of  which,  brought  home  by  M.  Mollien,  proved,  on 
examination,  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality.  (Voyages,  II.  283.) 

The  Gambia,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  runs  through 
an  alluvial  and  richly  wooded  valley,  (47,)  bounded  by  a  range 
of  heights  parallel  with  it,  and  consisting  of  clay  and  sand- 
stone. Further  up  the  river,  masses  of  iron-stone,  sometimes 
*'  in  the  form  of  large  rocks,"  (57,)  appear ;  and  "  the  black- 
smiths of  the  country  say  that  the  iron  procured  from  them  is 
more  malleable  than""  ours. 

Cotton  and  indigo  plantations  are  found  in  the  more  favour- 
able situations,  and  show'  the  capabilities  of  the  country  under  a 
better  system.     At  Kunting,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from 
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the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  country  begins  to  be  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale ;  and  yellow  clay,  intermixed  with  quartzose  peb- 
bles, succeeds  to  the  ferruginous  sand  and  alluvial  earth,  with 
the  latter  of  which  it  occasionally  alternates.  At  Kasse,  not  far 
from  the  meridian  of  13°  W.,  the  Mission  emitted  the  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  and  entered  the  Sinbarri  or  Sinbani  woods ;  the  soil  was 
now  a  dark  brown  mould  interspersed  with  white  sand,  and  the 
country  diversified  by  gentle  risings.  These,  to  the  eastward, 
swell  into  hills  of  larger  dimensions,  where  flourishing  cotton 
plantations  show  the  excellence  of  the  soil.  The  ground  rises,  and 
the  country  improves  in  picturesque  beauty,  towards  the  districts 
midway  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  where  there  is  a  table 
land  "beautifully  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  thickly  covered 
in  every  direction  with  small  villages,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  cul- 
tivation appears  to  be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent."  (122.) 

On  the  west  side  of  Bulibani,  the  capital  of  Bondu,  a  range  of 
small  hills,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  is  "composed  of  a  dark 
brown  stone,  resembling  volcanic  eruption,  and  having  a  strong 
magnetic  attraction."  (122.)  The  northern  declivity  towards 
the  Senegal  is  scarcely  noticed ;  it  may,  however,  be  inferred, 
that  it  is  rich  and  woody,  and  broken  by  gentle  undulations. 

The  valley  through  which  that  river  descends,  closely  resem- 
bles the  country  near  the  Gambia.  Near  Tuabo,  the  capital  of 
Lower  Galam,  (in  15°  N.  and  11°  W.)  the  river,  at  its  time  of 
inundation,  reaches  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  are  moderately 
high  and  covered  with  trees.  At  the  height  of  the  flood,  "  it 
is  impossible, "  says  Major  Gray,  u  to  convey  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene."  (257.)  A  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Fort  St.  Joseph,  the  Senegal,  "  at  Soman  Kit6,  runs  for  some 
hundred  yards  over  a  shelving  bed  of  solid  rock,  and  to  the 
north-east  there  is  a  chain  of  rocky  hills."  Isolated  rocks,  sun- 
posed  by  Major  Gray  (295)  to  be  composed  of  granite,  occur  tn 
the  adjoining  plains ;  and,  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  further  east, 
there  is  "  a  high  range  of  rocky  mountains  running  north  and 
south,  said  by  the  Kartans  to  be  a  continuance  of  those  which 
break  the  course  of  the  Senegal  at  Feloo,  forming  the  falls  of 
that  name.  Their  western  sides  are  steep,  much  broken,  and 
very  difficult  of  access  \  and  their  tops  are  flat  table  land,  thinly 
covered  with  stunted  wood,  and  in  many  places  forming  a  surface 
of  solid  flat  work,  bearing  a  brown  metallic  polish,  so  smooth  that 
the  animals  were  continually  slipping.  The  descent  on  the 
eastern  side  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and,  as  one  advances,  the  soil 
begins  to  bear  a  more  fertile  and  less  rocky  appearance.'"  (296.) 
Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  terraces  which  form  an  ascent  from  the 
coast  to  the  higher7 levels  in  the  interior.     The  plains  beyond 
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these  hills  appear  to  be  highly  fertile,  and  those  near  the  river 
are  inundated  from  July  to  October.  (299.)  At  the  distance  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  first  ascent,  "  a  rocky 
precipice  occurs,1'  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  in  a 
north-east  and  south-west  direction ;  t€  on  the  summit  of  which 
there  is  an  extensive  plain  sloping  gently  to  the  east  and  south- 
east, bounded  in  all  directions  by  high  distant  hills,  and  thinly 
covered  with  stunted  underwood.  "  The  soil  is  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  slate-like  stone,  in  diagonal  strata,  resembling 
in  point  of  colour  the  slates  of  North  Wales."  (911.)  At  San- 
jarra  (15°  80'  N.  8°  40'  W.)  the  ascent  through  the  mountains 
commences.  They  consist  "  at  a  kind  of  slate,  covered  with 
shrubs,  and  in  some  places  presenting  the  most  wildly  grotesque 
appearance."  (916.)  The  descent  on  the  eastern  side,  which  is 
much  less  steep  and  rugged,  leads  into  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
where  Major  Gray  was  compelled,  very  much  against  his  will, 
to  retrace  his  steps. 

Respecting  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal,  some 
brief  hints  may  be  collected  from  Mr.  Dochard's  journals. 
Numerous  streams  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction,  through  deep 
and  rugged  beds,  contribute  to  augment  that  mighty  stream. 
Towards  Jamu  the  soil  becomes  rocky,  and  beyond  that  town 
there  "  are  several  extraordinary  high  rocks,  bearing  in  their 
form  more  the  appearance  of  art  than  of  nature/'  (143.)  Be- 
yond the  Ba-fing  the  country  is  iliore  open  and  elevated  ; — but 
nothing  further  is  said  respecting  its  appearance  between  that 
river  and  the  Niger,  which  Mr.  Itochard  crossed  at  Cumeney, 
where  it  is  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  on  the  18th  of  February. 
The  falls,  a  little  way  above  that  town,  were  then  hardly  pass- 
able from  the  small  depth  of  water  on  them ;  and  Manabugu, 
three  days1  journey  aoove  the  place  of  embarkation,  was  the 
highest  point  at  which  the  river  was  navigable.  (255.) 

The  only  remarkable  vegetable  productions  which  Major 
Gray  has  noticed,  are, — 1.  "  Some  large  trees  resembling  the 
horse-chestnut,"  of  which  the  trunk  is  covered  with  large  sharp 
protuberances  in  the  shape  of  thorns,  and  the  oval  pods  contain 
a  silky  cotton.*  (65.)  This  is  probably  the  Bombax  Ceiba. 
2.  A  sort  of  tobacco,  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  N&iko. 
"  It  is  of  small  growth,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  bearing  a 
yellow  blossom,"  and  is  manufactured  into  snuff.  A  larger  kind 
also,  more  like  the  American  plant,  is  cultivated  there.  This 
has  "  a  white  blossom,  and  when  dried  is  used  for  smoking."  8. 
M  The  nitta,  or  locust-fruit ;  a  kind  of  mimosa,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  tamarind-tree.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches,  and  are  succeeded  by  pods  similar  to 
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those  of  a  garden-bean,  nine  inches  long  and  one  broad.  Each 
contains  from  nine  to  twelve  black  stones  enveloped  in  a  fine 
farinaceous  powder,  of  the  appearance  of  sublimed  sulphur. 
Its  taste  is  not  unlike  licorice-root  powder,  and  when  mixed 
with  milk  affords  a  very  palatable  and  nutritious  diet.*  (40.) 
Some  of  the  soldiers  who  swallowed  the  seeds  of  the  nitta  were 
affected  with  sickness  of  stomach.  This  plant,  which  is  strictly 
tropical,  was  found  by  Captain  Clapperton  injlausa ;  and  by 
the  Mission  in  great  abundance  near  Panjetta,  (m  11Q  15'  N.  and 
12°  407  W.)  5.  Near  Yanimaru,  on  the  Gambia,  he  observed 
large  shady  trees  of  the  mahogany  kind,"  (50,)  and  the 
palm  from  which  wine  is  extracted ;"  a  little  above  that  town, 
.also,  cc  a  great  number  of  the  self-consuming  tree.'"  "  We 
never,"  he  adds,  "  saw  any  of  them  on  fire,  nor  yet  smoking, 
but  their  appearance  would  lead  a  person  to  suppose  they  had 
been  burnt11  The  specimens  of  this  tree  sent  nome  by  Park, 
show  that  it  is  a  species  of  pandanus.  It  is  called  fang-jani 
(self-consumer)  by  the  natives ;  and  a  kind  of  mildew,  which 
causes  it  to  appear  scorched,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the 
notion  of  its  spontaneous  combustion.  (Park's  Trav.  II.  187. 
8vo.  ed.)  6.  At  Ganado,  in  Bondu,  several  sheep  and  horses 
were  lost  in  consequence  of  their  eating  the  leaves  of  the  talee- 
tree,  common  throughout  the  country ;  but  a  strong  poison, 
though  it  has  a  very  sweet  taste.  Its  bark  is  used  by  trie  pagan 
negroes  for  an  ordeal,  like  the  red-water  of  the  Bulams  and 
Timanis,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  mili  of  the  Susu's.  (Winterbot- 
tom's  Sierra  Leone,  I.  130.)  M.  Mollienj  when  speaking  of 
Conya  Araadi  in  Bondu,  says,  (I.  311.)  u  L'eau  de  cet  endroit 
que  les  hommes  peuvent  boire,  est  un  poison  pour  les  chevaux  et 
les  bestiaux ;  le  voisinage  d'un  arbre  appele  tali  en  est  la  cause. 
C'est  un  des  plus  beaux  arbres  que  j'aie  rencontre  dans  cette 
partie  de  1  Afnque ;  il  est  tres-gros  et  tres-haut,  son  feuillage  est 
extremement  touffu.  Les  negres  n'en  emploient  le  bois  a  aucun 
usage."  7.  Near  Kiriiu,  in  Easson,  there  is  "  an  immense  forest 
of  lofty  ron-trees,"  a  kind  of  palm.  Of  the  medicinal  plants, 
nothing  is  said,  though  it  may  be  presumed  that  some  valuable 
information  might  have  been  obtained,  for  u  whenever  the  remedies 
made  use  of  by  the  natives  of  Africa  were  resorted  to  in  time,  the 
disease,"  we  are  told,  (140,)  "  soon  gave  way."  Supposing 
those  remedies  (of  which  we  hear  nothing  more)  were  not  de- 
rived from  any  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  is  it  at  all  pro- 
bable that  the  natives,  who  had  intelligence  enough  to  discover 
them,  would  have  overlooked  the  more  obvious  productions 
of  their  fields  and  forests  ?  To  some  readers  a  little  detail  on 
these  subjects  would  have  been  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
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less  minuteness  in  the  delineation  of  the  belles  and  beaux  of 
Bondu ;  such  inquiries,  moreover,  would  perhaps  have  helped 
u  to  wile  the  time  away,v  which  hung  so  heavily  on  the 
Major's  hands.  (141.)  The  plants  collected  by  Mr.  Rummer 
between  the  Cape  and  Tingalinta  were  lost ;  his  sketches,  also,' 
and  notes  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  imperfect  to  be  of  use 
without  the  specimens  referred  to ;  so  that  only  four  could  be 
engraved  or  deciphered :  they  are  the  Arum  aphyllum,  Taber- 
naemontana  grandiflora,  Strophanthus  pendulus,  and  Pterocarpus 
Africanus,  which  produces  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  gum  kino, 
called  kari.  It  is  to  the  pen,  and  perhaps  to  the  pencil  of 
Dr.  Hooker,  that  naturalists  are  indebted  lor  this  addition  to 
their  botanical  stores. 

The  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  monkey,  wolf  lion,  and 
alligator,  are  altaost  the  only  quadrupeds  noticed  in  these 
journeys. 

Of  the  natives,  the  habits,  peculiarities,  and  opinions  are  often 
incidentally  mentioned.  We  have  therefore  here  brought  toge- 
ther the  most  characteristic  passages,  that  the  reader  may  be 
enabled  at  once  to  estimate  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
of  the  Africans  visited  by  the  Mission. 

At  Kaye  (53)  the  neatness  of  the  huts,  the  dancing  and 
musical  propensities  of  the  Mandingoes,  their  balafos,  (a  sort  of 
harmonica,)  and  aptitude  for  commercial  business  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  travellers. 

"  I  observed  here,"  says  Major  Gray,  (55,)  "  a  sort  of  amuse- 
ment, or  rather  inquisitorial  exhibition,  called  by  the  natives  kongco- 
rong.  It  was  thus : — a  man  covered  from  bead  to  foot  with  small 
boughs  of  trees,  made  his  appearance  in  the  afternoon  near  the  town, 
and  gave  notice  to  the  young  women  and  girls  that  he  would  pay  them 
a  visit  after  sunset.  At  the  appointed  time  he  entered  the  village, 
preceded  by  drums,  and  repaired  to  the  assembly  place,  where  all  were 
collected  to  meet  him  with  the  music  and  singing.  He  commenced  by 
saying  that  he  came  to  caution  the  ladies  to  be  very  circumspect  in 
their  conduct  towards  the  whites,  meaning  the  men  of  the  expedition, 
and  related  some  circumstances  with  which  he  said  he  was  acquainted, 
little  to  their  credit;  but,  as  it  was  his  first  time,  he  would  neither 
mention  names,  nor  inflict  the  usual  punishment,  namely  flogging ;  he, 
however,  would  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  which  they 
would  be  imprudent  enough  to  afford  him.  All  he  said  was  repeated 
by  the  girls  in  a  sort  of  song,  accompanied  by  the  music  and  clapping 
of  hands.  Every  one  who  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  his  inquisitorial 
authority,  made  him  a  present;  and  I  observed  that  not  one  of  the: 
girls  withheld  this  proof  of  their  fear  of  his  tongue,  or  of  their  own, 
consciousness  of  guilt.     He  remained  with  them  until  near  midnight*" 
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The  Major  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  too  severe  on  the 
prudential  liberality  of  the  young  lames  of  Kaye,  and  it  seems 
odd  that  he  did  not  discover  this  mysterious  censor  to  be  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  dreaded  Mumbo-Jumbo  (82.  Moore's 
Travels,  40.  Park,  1. 58.) 

While  the  party  was  encamped  at  Samba  Konte,  a  lioness  was 
killed  in  one  of  their  hunting  excursions.  The  native  who  first 
wounded  the  beast,  was  brought  back  to  the  town  as  a  prisoner, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  he  was  met  by  all  the  wo* 
men  of  the  place  singing  and  clapping  their  hands,  while  the  carcass 
of  the  lioness,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  was  carried  in  pro- 
cession,  on  a  bier,  surrounded  by  men  shouting,  discharging  tneir 
firing-pieces,  and  playing  all  sorts  of  monkey-tricks.  The  na- 
tives, when  asked  why  this  man  was  treated  like  a  culprit,  replied, 
that,  "Ashe  hadbeen  guilty  of  lese-majesty  in  shooting  the  queen 
of  beasts,  he  must  be  kept  prisoner  till  released  by  the  chiefs,  who, 
knowing  that  the  said  queen  was  their  foe,  would,  not  only  release 
him,  but  give  him  the  praise  due  to  his  valour."  (143.) 

The  Gulukukko,  a  river  running  into  the  Senegal,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  Ba~Fing,  was  150  yards  wide,  and  too  deep  to  be 
forded  at  the  place  where  Mr.  Dochard  reached  its  banks  on 
the  31st  of  August,  1818.  He  sent,  therefore,  to  the  nearest 
village,  six  miles  off,  for  assistance ;  but  instead  of  canoes,  the 
natives  brought  a  parcel  of  large  calabashes,  the  only  ferrying 
vehicles  they  possessed.  In  each  of  these  they  stowed  some 
articles  of  the  luggage,  and  then  "  it  was  launched  into  the 
water,  and  pushed  or  rather  dragged  across,"  by  two  men  swim- 
ming, one  on  each  side  of  it.  Those  who  could  not  swim  were 
ferried  across  in  the  same  way ;  supported  by  the  calabash,  of 
which  they  kept  firm  hold,  and  pushed  forwards  by  the  men 
swimming  alongside  of  them.  (150.)  This  contrivance,  though 
not  near  so  convenient  or  ingenious,  is  something  like  the  rafts 
made  of  hides,  with  which  Xenophon's  men  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
(Anab.  I.  5, 10.  II.  16.)  and  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
keleks,  or  rafts  made  of  reeds,  and  supported  by  inflated  skins, 
still  used  on  that  river.  (Otter,  Voyage  en  Turquie,  I.  148, 157. 
Macdonald  Kinneir's  Armenia  and  Eoordistan,  478.) 

Notwithstanding  the  bitter  complaints  made  by  Major  Gray  of 
the  fraud,  injustice,  and  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  Imam  Isata 
Amadi,  one  event  mentioned  by  him,  shows  that  he  is  not  quite  free 
from  prejudice.  The  market  at  Samba  Conte  was  held  under  an 
Acacia,  just  outside  of  the  British  encampment ;  and  as  one  of  the 
soldiers  was  cleaning  his  rifle,  it  accidentally  went  off,  and  shot  a 
poor  woman  through  the  head,  who  was  sitting  on  the  ground 
hard  by  counting  over  some  beads,  i.  e.  her  money.   (158.)    As 
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retaliation,  or  a  pecuniary  fine  in  lieu  of  it,  is  authorized  by  the 
Mahomedan  law,  here  was  a  fair  opening  for  peculation  and 
chicanery.  But  when  the  perpetrator  of  this  accidental  homicide 
was  given  up,  Osman,  the  chief  of  the  village,  told  him  not 
to  be  alarmed ;  for  as  "  the  thing  plainly  came  from  God, 
the  Imam  would  certainly  see  that  he  was  innocent,  and  pass 
sentence  accordingly."  And  so  he  did;  for  his  Aifa  (Kha- 
lifah  or  deputy)  or  Cherno,  who  arrived  on  the  third  day* 
brought  word,  that  as  "  the  woman  came  by  her  death  accident- 
ally," the  only  thing  required  by  the  Imam  was  the  purchase  of  a 
female  slave,  who  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  chief  of  the  village, 
adding,  that  he  was  sorry  that  the  Major  had  "  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  put  his  child  in  prison."  That  the  negro  chiefs,  by  whom 
the  progress  of  the  Mission  was  interrupted,  were  interested  and 
mercenary,  and  had  very  imperfect  notions  of  truth,  honesty,  or 
honour,  no  one  who  reads  this  book  can  doubt ;  but  that  their 
views  were  so  designing  and  hostile,  or  their  professions  So 
entirely  devoid  of  sincerity,  as  the  author  seems  from  the  first  to 
have  supposed,  may  well  be  doubted.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
studied  the  art  of  accommodating  himself  to  their  whims  and 
prejudices,  nor  to  have  felt  much  pleasure  in  keeping  them  in 
good  humour.  Some  happy  opportunities  (167)  of  improving 
his  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  opinions  were  unluckily  over- 
looked, nor  can  it  well  be  supposed  that  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  own  views  (168)  and  intentions  clearly  understood. 

Among  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  worthless  and  artful  persons 
never  fail  to  profit  by  the  simplicity  of  their  more  honest,  but 
weaker  brethren.  This  is  perpetually  witnessed  in  our  own 
country;  where  quacks  ana  mountebanks  and  projectors  and 
fanatics  are  every  day  to  be  found  ;  but  the  worthies  in  Bambarra 
have  outdone  their  rivals  in  Europe ;  having  discovered  that  a 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ktili  Korro,  a  town  on  the  Niger, 
contains  stones  which  preserve  their  possessors  from  all  mischief, 
and  would  infallibly  kill  the  man  who  dared  to  touch  a  person 
carrying  one  of  them  about  him*  All  the  vagabonds,  therefore, 
of  Bambarra,  repair  to  Kuli-korro,  where  they  are  entirely  secure 
from  molestation,  "  and  such  is  the  dread  entertained  of  thif 
place,  that  the  very  name  must  not  be  mentioned  in  presence  of 
the  king."  (155.) 

That  the  Mahomedan  negroes  are  not  always  unfeeling  and 
fanatical,  is  proved  by  the  memorable  instances  of  Karfa  Taura, 
(Park's  Trav.  I.  376-537,)  and  Asana  Yira,  king  of  the  Sfi, 
limas  (Laing,  £28-523:)  the  Kartans,  however,  perhaps  from 
being  too  near  the  ferocious  Berbers  of  the  desert,  (Sahra,)  have 
lost  the  negro,  without  replacing  them  by  any  of  the  Mussul- 
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man  virtues.  When  presents  were  to  be  sent  to  the  king,  they 
could  not  be  received  on  Monday,  because  that  was  his  majesty's 
drinking  day!  Bojar,  his  son,  likewise,  k(  always  made  a  sa- 
crifice of  one  or  more  days  in  each  week  to  the  ruby-lipped 
god,*  but  was  luckily,  on  those  occasions,  in*  high  good  humour. 
So  much  so,  that  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Major  Gray,  he  not 
only  brought  a  large  calabash  full  of  detestable,  but*  potent 
beer,  but  sent  for  one  of  his  sisters  to  cheer  the  Major  s  idle 
hours,  and  give  him  lessons  in  Bambarran.  This  was  rather  an 
embarrassing  conjuncture,  and  all  the  Major's  diplomatic  finesse 
was  requirea  to  extricate  him  from  it. 

"  My  want  of  gallantry  upon  this  00003100/'  he  says,  (303,) 
"  was  remarked  by  all  present;  and  I  was  asked  if  I  had  a  wife  in  my 
own  country,  or  if  I  did  not  think  the  one  presented  to  me  handsome 
enough  for  my  acceptance.  An  effort  to  extricate  myself  from  the 
repetition  of  such  favours,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  insulting  her 
sable  highness,  obliged  me  to  say  that  I  was  married,  and  dare  not 
infringe  the  laws  of  my  country,  which  punished  with  death  any  man" 
who  took  unto  himself  more  than  one  wife.  This  answer  excited 
more  than  common  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  who  said  he  had 
been  told  that  white  women  were  so  completely  mistresses  of  the  men," 
that  the  whole  care  and  labour  of  supporting  our  families  depended 
upon  the  latter,  who  dare  not  even  speak  to  any  woman  save  their 
wives.  Another  question  of  his,  namely,  should  he  come  to  England, 
would  the  king  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  wife  ?  drew  from  me 
an  answer  of  which  I  much  doubted  the  truth ;  but  which  in  this  in- 
stance I  must  be  excused  for  not  adhering  to,  as  it  would  not  have  been 
proper  to  hurt  the  pride  of  a  man  who  appeared  to  possess  not  a  small 
share  of  it,  at  least  in  his  own  way,  and  who  thought  he  was  confer- 
ring a  high  favour  on  the  lady,  let  her  be  who  she  may,  who  might 
be  solicited  to  partake  of  his  royal  protection." 

The  account  of  a  council  of  war,  held  near  the  cantonment  of 
the  mission,  at  Samba  Conte,  where  Major  Gray's  opinion  was 
favourably  received,  (217,)  and  that  of  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of 
upper  Galam,  held  at  Dramanet,  on  the  Senegal,  at  which  he 
was  present,  (281-286,)  throw  some  light,  on  the  civil  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  Mahomedan  negroes,  and  should  have 
been  inserted  here,  had  not  this  article  been  already  extended  be- 
yond its  proper  limits.  The  debates,  of  which  Major  Gray  has 
given  an  outline,  prove,  to  borrow  his  own  words,  (285,)  that 
"  these  people  are  far  from  being  that  savage,  unsophisticated  race 
of  mortals,  which  they  are  by  many  supposed  to  be ;  and  want  but 
long  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  enlightened  nations,  and 
the  introduction  01  the  Christian  religion,  to  place  them  on  a 
level  with  their  more  wealthy  northern  fellow~creatures."     This 
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Opinion  acquires  additional  weight,  from  the  unfavourable  light 
in  which  the  author  had  so  often  occasion  to  see  the  Negro  .cha- 
racter developed ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  upon 
Major  Gray's  narrative  more  appropriately,  than  by  observing, 
that  his  freedom  from  any  vindictive  feeling  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  himself. 

His  perseverance,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  in  endeavouring 
to  fulfil  the  objects  of  his  mission,  and  the  unaffected  commiser- 
ation continually  called  forth  by  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  and 
captives,  are  as  honourable  to  his  resolution  and  humanity,  as 
the  readiness  with  which  he  gave  way,  where  opposition  would 
have  only  endangered  the  safety  of  his  men,  is  creditable  to 
his  judgment  and  regard  for  their  welfare. 

Of  the  merits  of  Major  Gray's  style,  our  readers  will  be  en- 
abled to  judge  from  the  extracts  which  we  have  given.  He  has 
i'udiciously  contented  himself, — though  the  splendid  periods  of 
lis  preface,  perhaps  may  have  prevented  some  readers  from  discover- 
ing it — with  transcribing  from  his  journals  the  facts  and  obser- 
vations as  they  were  noted  down  at  the  time.  There  is  one  defect, 
indeed,  by  which  his  book  is  disgraced,  but  it  belongs  solely  to  the 
printer,  and  not  to  himself — we  mean  the  incorrectness  of  the 
orthography  and  punctuation.  The  names  are  sometimes  spelt 
in  two  or  three  different  ways,  almost  in  the  same  page ;  and 
sometimes  are  hardly  recognisable  on  the  map.  Few  persons 
would  suspect  that  Diaperey  wa3  Japerey ;  or  Dhyaje,  Jaghee  ; 
Dyaghan,  we  believe,  is  the  Joag  of  Park's  map ;  for  Dhy  seems 
to  have  been  substituted  for  the  English  J.  In  this  respect, 
some  blame  must  attach  to  the  author ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  given  no  vocabularies,  nor  other  information  respect- 
ing the  native  languages,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  M.  Partarieau, 
he  might  easily  have  made  a  proficiency  never  attained  by  any 
preceding  traveller.  To  that  person,  in  fact,  the  singularities  in 
orthography  may  be  traced ;  for  they  originated  with  his  mas- 
ter, M.  Dard,  Instituteur  de  FEcole  du  Senegal,  (Dictionnaire 
Fran^ais, — Wolof.  p.  xiv.)  The  use  of  an  invariable  system 
in  the  orthography  of  foreign  words  is  exceedingly  desirable; 
and  when  once  explained,  its  deviation  from  our  own  is  com- 
paratively of  little  importance  ;  but,  if  used  without  explanation, 
it  only  serves  to  embarrass  and  confound  the  traveller  as  well  as 
the  reader.* 


*  The  African  or  Asiatic  terms  occurring  in  Ibis  article  are  all  spelt  according  to  Sir 
William  Jones's  plan,  which  gives  to  the  consonants  the  same  power  as  in  our  own, 
and  to  the  vowels  that  which  they  hare  in  the  Italian  language. 

VOL,  l.  P 
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Art.  XL — Sermon*  on  Various  Subjects.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Rennel,  R.  D.  Vicar  of  Kensington,  Prebendary 
of  South  Grantham,  and  Chaplain  to  the  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.     Rivington  and  Co.  London,  1825.    8vo.  12*. 

.  We  opened  this  work  with  expectations  of  considerable  in-» 
terest,  and  we  have  closed  it  with  strong  feelings  of  mingled 
satisfaction  and  regret.  The  excellent  author,  who  has  lately 
terminated  a  short  but  honourable  career  in  our  establishment, 
was  one  whose  life  and  doctrine  threw  light  upon  each  other,  and 
both  reflected  credit  upon  the  source  from  which  they  flowed. 
On  this  account,  these  sermons,  many  of  them  fresh  from  the 
master's  hand,  recommend  themselves  particularly  to  our  atten- 
tion ; — nor,  is  it  possible  for  those  who  knew  him  to  recognise 
in  their  pages  the  principles  and  rules  upon  which  his  life  was 
modelled,  and  his  habits  and  affections  formed,  without  the 
experience  of  many  feelings,  as  agreeable  as  they  are  instructive. 
But  the  more  pleasure  we  derive  from  this  source,  the  more 
difficult  is  it  to  shut  out  the  reflection,  recurring  at  every  step, 
that  the  work,  now  submitted  to  our  inquiry,  is  the  last  monu- 
ment of  his  earthly  labours,  and  that  the  bright  remainder  of  his 
course,  so  universally  anticipated  for  him,  is  now  irrecoverably  a 
blank. 

To  those,  indeed,  who  are  disposed  to  carry  their  views  beyond 
this  transitory  scene,  his  life  will  appear  long  enough  for  himself; 
for  it  was  crowded  with  Christian  labours,  and  closed  in  the  serene 
assurance  of  Christian  hope:  but  with  respect  to  the  public 
and  to  his  friends,  it  is  difficult  to  express  how  untimely  hist 
death  appears,  and  how  severely  and  extensively  it  will  be  felt 
We,  ourselves,  are  not  without  our  share  of  this  calamity, 
and  if  we  were  not  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  those  higher 
interests  which  are  involved  in  it,  we  could  gladly  indulge  the 
expression  of  our  regret,  for  the  loss  of  one  who  was  always 
friendly  to  our  labours,  and  to  whose  learning  and  taste  we  had 
lately  looked,  as  calculated  to  shed  a  lustre  over  this  new  era  of 
our  existence. — But  when  we  remember  how  many  ties  of  esteem, 
and  tenderness,  and  affection,  have  been  broken  by  his  death — 
how  admirable  a  course  of  actual  usefulness  has  been  arrested; 
and  how  many  brilliant  hopes,  justly  and  fondly  cherished, 
have  been  frustrated — when  we  reflect  that  a  venerable  parent, 
bereaved  of  his  best  stay,  has  been  doomed  by  an  inversion 
of  the  order  of  nature,  to  follow  to. the  grave  an  afiectiomttf 
and  accomplished  .so»— -that  a  populous-  and  extensive  parisfr 
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have  lost,  in  him,  a  faithful  teacher,  and  an  example  of 
godly  life — the  church  of  England,  a  rational  and  judicious, 
but  watchful  and  zealous,  friend — and  Christianity  itself,  an  abl© 
advocate  and  expositor — our  own  feelings  are  absorbed  in  these 
deeper  griefs,  and  we  are  disposed  rather  to  take  refuge  for  a 
while  in  the  consideration  of  those  leading  features  of  his 
character,  which,  as  they  are  honourable  and  hopeful  to  him-* 
self,  so  are  they  calculated  to  afford  the  best  consolation  to 
all  who  lament  his  loss.  We  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  our 
readers,  to  excuse  this  brief  memorial  of  our  respect ;  and 
sure  we  are,  that  these  sermons  wherever  they  may  find 
their  way,  will  be  read  with  more  interest  as  well  as  mora 
improvement,  when  it  is  known  from  what  a  mind  they 
came. 

Distinguished  in  his  early  years  by  a  rapid  progress  in  classical 
literature,  in  which  he  bore  away,  both  at  Eton  and  at  Cam* 
bridge,  many  contested  honours,  he  was  still  more  remarkable 
afterwards  for  the  entire  and  conscientious  devotion  of  his  highly 
cultivated  mind  to  the  studies  and  pursuits  connected  witn 
that  sacred  profession,  which  had  early  been  the  object  of  his 
choice.  To  him  the  great  masters  of  ancient  wisdom  and  phi- 
losophy, with  all  their  excellencies  and  defects,  were,  to  use  his 
own  expressive  language,  the  avenue  and  the  portico  of  that 
sacred  temple  of  the  holy  scriptures,  in  which  he  afterwards 
offered  continually  the  first  fruits  of  his  health  and  strength 
upon  the  altar  of  his  Redeemer.  Nor  was  his  merit  suffered, 
for  a  moment,  to  languish  in  obscurity.  His  father's  station  and 
Acquirements  smoothed  his  introduction  to  the  church,  and  his 
own  industry  and  talents  soon  secured  him  approbation  ill 
it.  From  the  moment  of  his  taking  orders,  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  distinction  was  laid  open  to  him  ;  he  became 
successively  assistant-preacher  to  his  father  in  the  Temple,  in 
which  office  many  of  these  sermons  were  delivered,  examining 
chaplain  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Christian  advo- 
cate in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  all  these  situations; 
involving  considerable  responsibility,  and  requiring  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  a  union  of  classical  and  ecclesiastical  knowledge* 
he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  judgment  and  ability,  as  ttj 
lay  the  foundation  of  much  higher  hopes ;  and,  it  is  more  than* 
probable,  that  nothing  but  his  premature  death  prevented  hid 
arrival  at  the  greatest  dignity,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  out 
establishment  to  confer.  It  was  not,  however,  within  the  path 
of  literary  labour,  however  appropriate  to  his  profession,  o* 
suitable  to  his  taste,  that  the  zeal  of  his  Christian  spirit  could  bg 
confined;    Capable  alike  of  every  part  of  the  ministerial  duty* 
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and  intent  upon  higher  aims  than  those  of  earthly  eminence  or 
reputation,  he  shunned  no  office,  refused  no  task,  which  might 
contribute  to  their  furtherance — least  of  all  was  he  likely  to 
decline  the  useful  and  important  duties  of  the  parochial  care, 
for  which  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  love  of  his  pro- 
fession rendered  him  particularly  fit.  Accordingly  at  an  age 
(we  believe  twenty-eight,)  when  many  would  have  shrunk  from 
such  a  charge,  and  few,  very  few,  would  have  been  equal  to  it, 
he  accepted  at  the  hands  of  an  eminent  and  judicious  prelate 
the  vicarage  of  Kensington,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
responsible  cures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  continued  with  unabating  assiduity 
till  his  death,  and  his  conduct  amply  justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  choice.  In  every  part  of  his  varied  labours,  the  difficulty 
and  delicacy  of  which  can  only  be  estimated  by  one  who  has 
experienced  a  similar  charge,  he  set  forth  the  excellency  of  the 
gospel,  and  upheld  the  credit  of  the  church.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  every  where  approved,  but  particularly  in  his  parochial 
church,  where  the  flow  of  his  mind  was  more  free,  and  his  per- 
sonal influence  more  extensively  felt.  Animated,  eloquent,  and 
sensible — but,  above  all,  earnest  and  sincere,  he  could  scarcely 
fail  of  impressing  upon  others  the  truths  which  he  felt  himself; 
while  his  frequent  forcible  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers 
(specimens  of  which  will  be  found  in  these  sermons),  must  have 
been  powerful  instruments  in  his  hands,  for  instilling  the  terrors 
or  inspiring  the  hopes  of  the  gospel.  Nor  was  he  less  remark- 
able for  the  prudence  of  his  conduct,  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
piastoral  care.  In  the  significant  and  comprehensive  language  of 
the  apostle,  he  let  no  man  despise  his  youth ;  and  the  deep 
regret  still  felt  for  him  in  his  extensive  parish,  and  the  respect 
borne  for  his  memory,  by  all  ranks  and  degrees,  within  it,  will 
best  testify  how  high  he  stood  when  living,  in  their  affection 
and  esteem. 

His  published  works,  which  appeared  at  intervals  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  ministry,  breathe  throughout  the  same 
Christian  spirit  that  informed  and  directed  his  active  life.  That 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  controversial,  may  be  accounted  for, 
partly  from  his  office  of  Christian  advocate,  which  imposed  it 
upon  him  as  a  duty,  and  partly  from  his  anxiety  for  religious 
truth,  which  made  it  his  inclination  to  oppose  every  speculation 
set  afloat  (no  matter  upon  what  authority,)  on  the  public  mind, 
that  was  calculated  to  weaken  the  influence  or  to  injure  the  integrity 
of  the  Christian  faith.  For  such  inquiries,  the  acuteness  of  his 
mind,  as  well  as  the  character  of  his  studies,  rendered  him  highly 
competent ;  and  as  if  sensible  of  the  frail  tenure  by  which  be 
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held  his  existence,  he  seemed  more  anxious  to  give  value  to  the 
passing  hour  by  a  prompt  exertion  of  his  faculties,  wherever  the 
sacred  cause,  we  have  mentioned,  appeared  to  be  at  stake,  than 
to  aspire  after  more  important  labours  by  depending  upon  future 
years.  But  he  had  nothing  in  him  of  a  controversial  spirit.  At 
Kensington,  he  abstained  upon  principle  from  every  discussion 
which  was  likely  to  generate  dispute;  and  his  controversial 
writings  are  not  more  remarkable  for  the  gravity  and  importance 
of  their  subjects,  than  for  their  total  freedom  from  intolerance  anc| 
bigotry,  and,  above  all,  from  personality  and  abuse. 

In  truth,  though  the  causes  which  gave  birth  to  these  discus* 
sions  were  tempojrary,  not  so,  we  trust,  will  be  the  results ; 
for  many  of  his  tracts  are  drawn  up  with  so  much  learning  and 
acuteness,  and  contain  matter  of  such  perpetual  use  and  appli- 
cation,  that  they  will  probably  live  with  posterity  when  the  occasions 
which  called  them  forth  shall  be  forgotten.  His  first  work,  pub- 
lished under  the  denomination  of  a  "  Student  in  Divinity,"  ancj 
entitled  "  Animadversions  on  the  Unitarian  Translation,  &c; 
of  the  New  Testament,"  was  written  before  he  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  His  "  Remarks  on  Scepticism,"  especially  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  subjects  of  organization  and  life,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Bichat,  and  Mr.  Lawrence — and  his  "  Letter  to  Mr* 
Brougham  upon  his  Durham  Speech,"  &c.  &c.  the  best  and 
the  most  esteemed  of  his  controversial  works,  were  both 
composed  amidst  the  labours  of  his  cure  at  Kensington; 
and  his  last  work,  a  new  edition  of  "  Munter's  Narrative  of  the 
Conversion  and  Death  of  Struensee,"  to  which  his  high  opinion 
may  haply  add  currency  and  value,  was  a  solemn  and  appropriate 
legacy  to  the  world,  under  the  impression  of  his  fatal  illness, 
when  his  parochial  labours  had  necessarily  ceased ;  thus,  in  th$ 
language  of  the  apostle,  "  not  counting  his  life  dear  unto  himself, 
so  that  he  might  finish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 
which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God."  But  these  writings,  with  others,  equally 
acknowledged  though  not  mentioned  here,  did  not  constitute  the 
whole,  nor  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  his  literary  labours  during 
this  period.  Sensible  of  the  prodigious  influence  exercised  by 
the  periodical  press  upon  the  public  mind,  his  assistance  was 
easily  procured  for  every  journal  in  which  good  morals  and  sound 
religious  principles  were  advocated.  Upon  this  principle  he  was, 
for  some  years,  the  editor  of  the  "  British  Critic ;"  in  which 
capacity  he  contributed  largely  in  various  ways,  to  its  reputation 
and  success ;  and  to  the  latest  year  of  his  life  he  wrote  occasion- 
ally for  the  "  Christian  Remembrancer,"  in  whose  pages  several 
of  these  sermons  will  be  found.  -  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 
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amidst  all  these  occupations,  he  preached  and  printed  several 
occasional  sermons,  and  also  delivered  the  "  Warburtonian  Lec- 
tures," at  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Such  was  the  man  who  has  lately  been  removed  by  the  will  of 
providence  from  amongst  us,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight ;  and 
such  the  labours  with  which  his  youth  was  honoured,  and  his 
death  was  crowned.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  in  the  words  of  the 
trise  man — "  he  being  made  perfect  in  a  short  time,  fulfilled  a  long 
time,  for  his  soul  pleased  the  Lord ;  therefore  hastened  he  to 
take  him  away  from  among  the  wicked."  But  short  as  his  con- 
tinuance was,  in  no  respect  has  he  lived  in  vain.  He  did  much 
good  in  his  generation,  and  of  the  best  kind  too,  and  he  has  left 
a  rich  inheritance  behind.  To  the  church,  in  whose  bosom  he 
was  brought  up,  he  has  bequeathed  the  best  testimony  of  his 
attachment — the  credit  to  be  reflected  from  his  labours,  and  the 
support  to  be  derived  from  them.  To  his  family  and  his  friends 
be  has  left  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  and  his  kindness,  the 
blessing  of  his  good  name,  and  a  full  title  to  the  balm  included 
m  the  apostolic  injunction,  not  to  be  sorry  as  men  without  hope, 
for  those  who  sleep  in  God.  To  all  he  has  left  the  benefit  of 
his  example, — A  life  animated  by  the  spirit,  directed  by  the  pre- 
cepts, and  spent,  humanly  speaking,  in  the  service  of  the  gospel ; 
arid  while  his  early  honours  and  success  will  be  an  encourage- 
infcnt  to  our  studibus  youth  to  enter  early  upon  the  labours  of 
the  vineyard,  his  untimely  death  conveys  an  awful  but  salutary 
Summons  to  the  indolent  and  careless,  to  speed  their  loitering 
steps,  lest  the  eleventh  hour  should  come  and  pass  by  them, 
before  their  task  is  begun. 

-  Having  paid  this  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  author,  we 
shall  now  turn  to  the  sermons  before  us,  which  we  may,  in  the 
first  instance,  venture  to  assure  our  readers  are  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  They  are  the  genuine  views  and  conclusions  of  an  ardent 
And  susceptible  mind,  coming  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures  with 
a  disposition  to  acknowledge  their  beauties  and  to  receive  their 
truths,  and  yet  so  imbued  with  human  learning,  and  so  instructed 
in  the  nature  and  grounds  of  evidence,  as  to  be  proof  against 
credulity  or  superstition ;  and  they  possess  stronger  mans  of 
originality,  than  can  be  found  in  most  sermons  to  which  we  could 
refer. 

In  the  management  and  application  of  his  learning,  there  is 
displayed  much  prudence  and  good  taste.  It  is  neither  obtrusive 
iior  pedantic,  but  shows  itself  rather  in  the  wide  range  and  the 
classical  turn  of  his  thoughts,  and  in  the  soundness  or  his  obser- 
vations, than  in  reference  and  quotation,  and  is  so  happily  blended 
and  tempered  with  the  rich  materials  of  his  mind,  drawn  from 
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other  sources,  that  it  requires  some  degree  of  learning  to  dis- 
tinguish where  and  whence  it  is.  Indeed,  although  the  sermons 
were  preached  at  different  places  and  to  very  different  audiences ; 
gome  at  the  Temple  Church,  some  at  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge,  a 
few  in  cathedrals,  and  many  at  Kensington,  and  are  evidently 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  state  of  acquirement  in  each,  yet 
are  they  composed  with:  such  a  union  of  usefulness  and  in- 
telligence, that  while  his  learned  audiences  will  read  with  pleasure, 
as  well  as  edification,  his  parochial  sermons,  there  is  scarcely  one 
of  his  more  erudite  discourses  which  may  not  be  understood  and 
turned  to  account  by  his  parishioners  at  Kensington. 

Another  feature  which  recommends  these  discourses,  is  the 
manliness  and  spirit  with  which  the  leading  doctrines  and  the 
mysteries  of  our  faith  are  brought  forward  and  discussed  by  him. 
In  this  respect  he  follows  the  example  and  advice  of  Bishop 
Horsley,  who  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  clergy  mistake 
their  duty,  and  only  consult  their  indolence,  when  they  avoid 
the  mention  of  every  doctrine  which  may  be  combated,  and 
bury  every  text  of  doubtful  meaning.  We  rejoice  that  Mr. 
Rennel  has  pursued,  at  proper  seasons,  this  bolder  track,  recom- 
mended from  such  high  authority ;  for,  although  it  is  not  one 
in  which  every  man  is  competent  to  follow  with  advantage,  since, 
when  such  subjects  are  unskilfully  treated,  or  lightly  entertained, 
they  tend  neither  to  the  peace  nor  to  the  edification  of  the  church  ; 
yet  is  there  certainly  none  on  which  learning  and  judgment  can 
be  more  usefully  employed.  The  more  these  doctrines  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken  by  the  ignorant,  misrepresented  by  infidels,  or 
distorted  by  enthusiasts,  the  more  reason  is  there  that  the  views 
of  good  and  able  men  should  be  made  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
every  intelligent  audience,  that  they  may  not  only  be  satisfied 
themselves,  but  have  a  reason  to  give  of  the  faith  which  is  in 
them. 

In  this  view,  the  doctrinal  parts  of  these  sermons,  which  em- 
brace most  of  the  important  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  will  be 
found  exceedingly  valuable.  They  are  throughout  rational, 
judicious,  and  tolerant ;  without  exaggeration,  as  without  com- 
promise ;  clear  and  decisive  in  following  the  church,  as  it  follows 
the  scriptures,  but  never  pretending  to  be  wise  above  what  is  re- 
vealed. Above  all,  they  abound  in  lively  perceptions  and  pleasing 
views  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  even  in  his  mysterious  dis- 
pensations to  his  creatures ;  and  are  thus  calculated  to  awaken  the 
best  and  kindest  feelings  of  our  nature,  under  the  impression  of 
objects  which  cannot  be  contemplated  but  in  wonder  and  awe. 
Without  claiming  for  him  the  confident  strength  and  the  daunt- 
less ingenuity  which  distinguished  the  prelate  already  alluded  to, 
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we  need  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  divine  of 
modern  times  to  whom  we  could  more  safely  or  more  gladly  refer, 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  our  church,  or  an  illustra- 
tion of  their  tendencies,  than  the  author  before  us. 

A  third  advantage  which  will  be  found  in  these  discourses,  and 
that  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one,  is  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  the  materials  are  measured  and  arranged  in  them.  As 
if  he  had  always  kept  in  view  the  edifying  object  for  which  he 
wrote,  that  of  ministering  grace  to  his  hearers,  his  sermons  are 
neither  too  long  to  fatigue,  nor  too  crowded  with  matter  to  per- 
plex them.  The  points  to  be  discussed,  and  the  lessons  to  be 
impressed,  are  generally  few  and  simple,  though  important,  while 
the  argument  is  clearly  developed ;  and  thus  the  main  object  of 
each  discourse  is  made  so  transparent,  as  to  possess  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  without  the  repetition  and 
formality  attached  to  them.  To  these  qualities  we  may  add,  a  pure 
and  lofty  tone  of  morality,  the  highest  sense  of  the  importance 
due  to  the  leading  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  a  glowing 
and  edifying  spirit  of  devotion  ;  without  which  the  most  studied 
eloquence,  and  the  soundest  arguments,  address  themselves  to  our 
hearts  in  vain. 

To  illustrate  these  remarks,  we  shall  first  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  copious  extract  from  the  second  sermon  on  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  including  some  excellent  and  judicious  obser- 
vations on  the  Trinity  itself.  This  creed,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  misapprehension,  has  also  been,  we  must 
confess,  the  cause  of  some  uneasiness ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  if 
the  eminent  divines  of  our  church,  professing  as  they  do  precisely 
the  same  belief,  should  undertake  to  draw  up  a  formula  of  this 
doctrine,  suited  to  the  present  day,  and  agreeable  to  the  mild 
and  tolerant  spirit  of  our  church,  they  would  be  content  to 
express  it  in  simpler  terms,  and  to  place  it  in  fewer  lights; 
and.  they  would  either  abstain  altogether  from  the  damnatory 
clauses,  or  express  the  sense  of  them  in  such  a  way,  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  those  harsh  constructions  to  which 
they  have  been  liable.  The  fault,  however,  is  not  in  the 
learned  men  who  composed  it,  nor  yet  in  the  creed  itself,  which 
recording  as  it  does  the  identity  of  our  faith  with  that  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  is  entitled  to  our  highest  respect ;  but  in  the 
numerous  heresies  and  wild  opinions  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  in  the  necessity  of  guarding  carefully  by  every 
variety  of  position  and  expression  the  unity  of  the  church,  against 
the  confusion  which  these  heresies  would  have  introduced. 
Something,  perhaps,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  hasty  views  and 
rash  conclusions  of  the  objectors  themselves,  who  are  not  careful 
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to  inquire  sufficiently  into  the  real  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
terms,-  and  are  apt,  as  our  author  truly  says,  to  imagine,  that  instead 
of  being- an  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  offered  as  an  explana- 
tion of  it.  But  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  these  objections, 
they  are  eminently  entitled  to  our  consideration,  for  they  are  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  best  principles  of  our  nature,  and  particu- 
larly with  Christian  charity ;  and  as  we  are  heartily  anxious,  with 
Mr.  Rennel,  "  for  the  interchange  of  mutual  concession,  and  for 
the  unity  and  peace  of  the  church,"  we  are  glad  to  present 
these  observations  to  our  readers,  because  they  are,  we  think, 
admirably  calculated  to  promote  them.  Before  we  quit  this 
subject,  we  are  desirous  to  remark,  that  besides  that  venerable 
commendation  which  this  creed  bears  as  a  testimony  of  ancient 
faith,  there  is  another  important  circumstance  connected  with  it, 
which  should  entitle  it  to  our  care— and  this  is,  that  though  the 
history  of  many  of  these  heresies  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  even 
the  memory  of  others  has  passed  away,  it  is  difficult  to  affirm 
of  any  of  them,  that  in  the  pregnant  waywardness  of  the  human 
fancy,  they  may  not  be  revived.  In  such  case,  it  is  surely  of  im- 
portance to  possess  a  barrier  already  erected  at  every  avenue,  and 
founded  upon  such  authority,  to  oppose  them : — 

*  •  The  first  objection  generally  urged  against  this  creed  is,  that  in 
attempting  to  explain  what  admits  not  of  explanation,  and  to  define 
what  is  incapable  of  definition,  it  is  at  once  confused,  obscure,  and 
unintelligible. 

"  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human 
mind  to  comprehend,  is  fully  and  universally  allowed;  it  is  ever  to  be 
at  the  same  time  remembered,  that  because  it  is  above,  it  is  not  there- 
fore contrary  to  our  reason.  We  are  not  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the 
truth  of  a  propositon,  if  we  ascertained  that  its  terms  include  not 
an  actual  contradiction,  because  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  its 
mode  and  extent.  Every  proposition  respecting  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  that  is,  every  application  of  a  finite  mind  to  an  infinite  Being, 
is  subject  to  this  rule.  We  assert  the  eternity  of  God,  although  of 
eternity  we  have  but  a  faint  and  unsatisfactory  idea.  We  doubt  not 
of  the  ubiquity  of  the  divine  presence,  though  of  infinite  space  our 
notions  are  equally  limited.  Why  then  should  we  feel  any  hesitation 
in  admitting  as  an  article  of  our  belief,  that  although  the  Almighty 
appears  in  three  different  and  distinct  persons  or  characters,  in  his 
dispensations  towards  man,  these  three  are  but  the  same  self-existent 
Being,  whose  Godhead  is  essentially  and  necessarily  one ;  or  in  other 
words  what  reason  can  be  adduced  why  we  should  not  believe  the  ex- 
istence of  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity  ?  There  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  proposition  that  confounds  the  powers  of  our 
belief,  though  it  defies  the  force  of  our  comprehension.  It  is  a  pro- 
position that  is  clearly  to  be  deduced,  not  from  a  few  insulated  pas- 
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•  •  • 

sages,  but  from  the  whole  tenour  of  scripture,  and  the  whole  schema 
of  Christianity ;  it  therefore  demands  our  assent.  Confusion  only 
follows  when  we  are  anxious  to  explain  the:  mode  of  its  existence, 
when  the  temerity  of  man  attempts  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the 
Godhead.  '  He  maketh  darkness  his  secret  place,  his  pavilion  round 
about  him  with  dark  water,  and  thick  clouds  to  cover  him.' 
.  "  In  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  when  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  not  the  care  of  a  few  transitory  moments,  but  the  regard  and 
concern  of  a  whole  life ;  in  much  piety  originated  much  mistaken  zeal, 
not  less  in  the  object  than  in  the  mode  of  attaining  it.  They  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  that  dim  and  partial  vision,  which  is  the  lot  of  mortality ; 
they  attempted  to  soar  on  the  wings  of  idle  and  adventurous  fancy  to 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  even  to  the  throne  of  God.  An  excess  of  for- 
bidden light  struck  them  with  judicial  blindness.  In  the  darkness  of 
a  confounded  intellect,  they  invented  the  wildest  theories,  no  less 
absurd  in  their  own  nature,  than  scandalous  to  the  common  cause  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  church  suf- 
fered most  in  the  purity  of  its  faith,  from  the  folly  in.  whieh  they  were 
framed,  or  in  the  harmony  of  its  establishment,  from  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  were  propagated. 

"  To  discredit  and  denounce  the  dangerous  and  destructive  errors, 
which  infested  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  Christian  church,  to  present 
an  uniform,  clear,  and  scriptural  rule  of  faith  to  each  succeeding  age, 
the  creed  in  question  was  first  composed.  It  was  framed,  not  to  ex- 
plain a  doctrine  which  the  human  mind  could  never  comprehend,  but 
to  guard  its  simplicity  from  the  misinterpretation  of  wild  and  fanciful 
delusion ;  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  a  false  account,  though  it  may  be 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  render  a  true  one.  It  was  to  correct  the 
glaring  absurdities  of  former  heresies,  of  which  those  who  are  not 
conversant  in  ecclesiastical  history  can  have  but  a  faint  idea,  that 
many  of  the  doctrinal  clauses  were  added,  and  in  opposition  to  these 
erroneous  fancies  to  state  the  several  propositions  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Each  proposition  taken  by  itself  is  in  its  terms  sufficiently  in- 
telligible, and  all  of  them  together  are  but  an  enlargement  of  the 
first,  that  there  is  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity.  Every 
proposition  is  but  a  different  mode  of  stating  the  same  truth,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  fancies  of  some  absurd  and  heretical  tenets.  How  the 
Unity  exists  in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in  Unity  is  not,  because  it  cannot 
be  explained,  nor  is  there  a  single  proposition  which  attempts  its  ex- 
planation, tf  we  could  view  it  in  this  light,  and  consider  every  pro 
position  respecting  the  Trinity,  as  but  another  mode  of  stating  the 
first  grand  article,  every  obscurity  would  surely  vanish,  and  however 
superfluous  some  of  these  might  appear  to  be  in  the  present  age, 
none  are  difficult  or  unintelligible.  We  make  a  difficulty  where  we 
find  none. 

"  The  second  and  most  serious  objection  to  this  creed  in  the  eyes  of 
many  good  and  charitable  men,  is  the  doctrine  contained  in  what  are 
usually  termed  the  damnatory  clauses.  Shall  a  fallible  man,  say  they, 
frame  his  system  of  belief  on  a  most  difficult,  and  in  some  maimer, 
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incomprehensible  subject,  and  condemn  to  eternal  destruction  all 
those  who  differ  from  him  in  so  tender  and  questionable  a  point? 
And  shall  the  mild  and  tolerant  church  of  England  sanction  such  an 
unwarrantable  temerity  ? 

44  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  from  the  sixth  century  to 
the  present  day,  it  has  been  received  by  the  whole  western  church, 
and  with  the  alteration  of  one  doctrinal  cause,  by  great  part  of  the 
eastern.  When  therefore  the  church  of  England  is  accused  of  in- 
tolerance in  retaining  this  creed,  the  charge  is  equally  applicable  to 
nearly  the  whole  "Christian  church  throughout  the  world.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  no  argument  for  its  retention,  but  it  is  a  point  which  is 
seldom  considered,  or  is  carefully  removed  frdm  view,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  those  who  make  the  charge. 

"  But  the  church  of  England  claims  no  authority  which  exists  in 
man  alone.  The  validity  of  her  witness  is  to  be  tried  by  a  greater 
witness,  even  the  witness  of  God.  In  her  eighth  article  she  affirm**, 
indeed,  that  the  creed  of  Athanasius  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received 
and  believed,  not  as  the  work  of  a  man,  not  on  her  own  authority, 
but  as  it  may  be  proved  by  the  most  certain  warrants  of  the  holy 
scripture.  To  every  clause  throughout  the  creed  this  assertion  equally 
and  unequivocally  applies.  Let  us  first  consider  what  the  assertion 
really  is,  td  Which  we  so  strongly  object,  and  then  let,  us  consider 
whether  that  assertion  is  not  warranted  by  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  When  then  we  say  in  the  strongest  clause  of 
the  whole,  that  *  this  is  the  Catholic  faith,  which  except  every  one  do 
keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly,' 
we  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  every  trifling  verbal  difference, 
on  a  subject  above  our  knowledge,  shall  doom  even  the  best  of  men 
to  eternal  destruction  ;  this  is  contrary  to  our  belief  as  sons  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  it  is  contrary  to  our  charity  as  Christians.  But 
when  words  grow  into  things,  when  verbal  distinctions,  as  they  very 
rapidly  do,  grow  into  practical  evils,  when  a  man  shall  wilfully  reject, 
insidiously  undermine,  or  knowingly  degrade  any  leading  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  then  is  he  amenable  to  this  clause.  The 
revelation  of  God  to  man,  the  glories  and  graces  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, are  not  the  objects  of  capricious  sport,  or  idle  contention. 
They  are  not  to  be  received  at  pleasure,  nor  rejected  with  impunity. 
Those  who  have  the  power  and  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  of 
receiving,  and  of  defending  their  truth,  must,  in  reason,  be  answerable 
for  their  wilful  rejection,  or  intentional  corruption.  *  God  is  not 
mocked.1  '  What  a  man  soweth,  that  also  will  he  reap.'  But  even 
here  we  must  remember,  that  God,  not  man,  is  the  judge.  And 
when  the  judgments  of  God  are  threatened,  they  neither  are,  nor  can 
be,  threatened  absolutely,  but  with  a  final  and  essential  reservation 
for  the  mercies  of  infinite  wisdom. 

"  Thus  then,  when  after  a  black  catalogue  of  human  crimes,  the 
apostle  declares,  c  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  And  when,  in  consequence  of  such  declaration,  we 
believe  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  everlasting  death,  do  we  by  this  belief 
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g**»lmfo  she  prerogative  erf  infinite  mercy?  The  analogy  holds  good  in 
both,  cases*.  Both  in  the  trial  of  faith  and  of  works,  there  are  venial,  there 
ace  mortal  sins;  and  though  we  know  the  law  is  equally  explicit  in  its 
threatening?  against  sin  in  general,  we  know  that  justice  will  be  tem- 
pered by  mercy,  according  to  the  judgment  of  infinite  wisdom.  When 
then  we  say  that  he  who  keeps  not  all  this  Catholic  faith,  without  doubt 
shall  perish  everlastingly ;  we  mean,  that  against  a  wilful  rejection,  or 
corruption,  of  any  of  the  leading  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  judgment  of  death  in  the  scriptures  is 
pronounced ;  reserving  ever  the  exercise  of  that  mercy,  which  infinite 
wisdom  can  alone  with  equity  dispense. 

44  Is  then  this  declaration  in  conformity  with  the  whole  tenour  of  scrip- 
ture ?  Is  the  witness  of  man  authorized  and  confirmed  by  the  witness 
of  God  ?  It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  multiply  texts  in  its  defence. 
He  that  will  examine  for  himself  will  find  the  witness  of  God  not  only 
greater  but  stronger  than  the  witness  of  man.  He  will  find  the  most 
positive,  the  most  awful  penalties,  denounced  against  the  wilful  rejec- 
tion, not  of  one,  but  of  every  article,  both  separately  and  conjointly, 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Beyond  this,  there  is  no  appeal.  '  He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  remaineth  upon  him.' 

"  Such  then  being  the  witness  of  scripture  to  the  essential  importance 
of  every  article  of  our  faith,  it  is  surely  neither  useless  nor  uncharit- 
able to  prefix  a  solemn  warning  to  their  general  profession.  It  is  for 
us  to  apply  to  those  general  threatenings,  such  rational  limitations  as 
are  most  consonant  with  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity ;  not  to 
violate  with  trifling  objections,  nor  resist  with  obstinate  jealousy  its 
doctrines,  because  they  are  apparently,  and  in  form,  the  witness  of 
man,  when  we  find  that  they  are  really,  and  in  fact,  doctrines  emana- 
ting from  a  higher  authority,  that  they  are  even  *  the  witness  of  God.' " 
—pp.  23-31. 

With  the  close  of  the  third  sermon  on  the  Incarnation,  we 
are  particularly  pleased.  It  is  a  glowing,  pious,  and  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  our  redemption — admirably  adapted  to 
support  the  old  English  Christmas-like  feelings  of  charity,  and 
kindness,  and  hospitality,  at  that  season ;  but  calculated,  at  the 
same  time,  to  chasten  the  excesses  which  were  apt  in  former 
times  to  accompany  and  to  degrade  them : — 

"  When  therefore  in  the  captiousness  of  human  folly,  we  consider 
this  adoption  of  our  nature,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  God,  we  measure 
God  by  ourselves ;  and  because  our  mean  pride  will  not  suffer  us  to 
condescend  to  the  weakness  and  wants  of  our  brethren,  we  conceive, 
that  the  Majesty  of  God  cannot  be  lowered  to  the  infirmity  of  man. 
Man  is  dearer  to  God  than  to  himself.  It  is  ignorance  alone  of  the 
divine  attributes,  that  can  consider  them  as  debased  by  any  act  of 
mercy.  The  farther  the  rays  of  infinite  goodness  penetrate  into  this 
vale  of  sin  and  sorrow,  the  stronger  is  that  body  of  heavenly  light 
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from  which  they  emanate.  Let  it  not  then  be  a  cause  of  cavil  and 
exception,  that  God  should  submit  to  a  condition  so  infinitely  beneath 
him.  If  we  cannot  fathom  the  measures  of  the  divine  mercy,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  to  receive  them  with  grateful  submission. 

"  *  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  let  us  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  it.'  As  on  this  auspicious  day  commenced  the  revocation  of 
die  fatal  curse.  We  celebrate  the  nativity  of  the  world,  not  less  than 
that  of  Christ ;  a  new  creation  unto  life,  a  regeneration  by  the  spirit 
of  God.  By  this  stupendous  incarnation  of  the  divine  nature,  he 
made  himself  the  Son  of  Man,  that  by  no  less  a  change  in  our  nature, 
we  might  become  the  sons  of  God. 

"  We  know  the  honest  transports  which  the  liberty  of  a  single  nation, 
redeemed  from  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant,  excites  in  every  kindred  heart ; 
and  shall  a  less  degree  of  holy  joy  be  felt  at  the  anniversary  of  that 
morning  which  gave  freedom  to  the  whole  world,  which  redeemed 
generations  past,  present,  and  to  come,  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
the  powers  of  darkness,  which  recovered  for  fallen  man,  liberty,  life, 
and  immortality.  *  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion,  put 
on  thy  beautiful  garment,  O  Jerusalem,  thou  holy  city ;  shake  thyself 
from  the  dust,  loose  thyself  from  the  bands  of  thy  neck,  O  captive 
daughter  of  Zion.' 

"  Are  the  first  glimmerings  of  peace  to  a  bleeding  and  exhausted 
world,  to  be  hailed  with  enthusiastic  joy,  and  is*  that  event  to  be  re- 
ceived with  less  heartfelt  triumph,  which  proclaims  a  reconciliation 
between  a  sinful  creature  and  an  offended  Creator,  a  peace  between 
man  and  his  conscience,  a  peace  of  pardon  between  man  and  God — 
4  Peace  I  leave  with  you,'  said  our  dying  Saviour,  '  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you,  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.'  These  are  the 
glad  tidings  of  eternal  rest  in  the  city  of  God,  '  Violence  shall  no  more 
be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders  ;  but 
thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  salvation,  and  thy  gates  praise.' 

"  It  was  on  this  day  that  the  root  and  branch  of  Jesse,  the  bright 
and  morning  star,  did  spring  up  above  our  horizon ;  *  though  darkness 
shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people,  yet  die  Gentiles 
shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.' 

"  It  is  for  us  to  consecrate  this  holy  festival  with  prayer,  with  thanks- 
giving, with  holy  and  triumphant  joy,  in  the  persons  of  ourselves,  and 
of  our  brethren  in  Christ.  As  Christ  took  upon  him  our  nature,  let 
us  resemble  him,  as  he  resembled  us.  As  he  was  an  inheritor  of  cor- 
ruption for  our  sakes,  let  us  be  heirs  of  immortality  for  his.  Sin  and 
sorrow  are  inseparable  companions  not  only  in  our  pilgrimage  through 
this  life,  but  in  our  hopes  and  fears  of  the  next.  As  then  we  would 
consecrate  this  festival  with  joy,  let  us  adorn  it  with  innocence.  But 
if  Christ  descended  into  the  infirmities  of  our  mortal  nature,  let  us 
also  descend  into  the  weakness  and  wants  of  our  brethren.  Is  there 
an  enmity  that  still  rankles  in  our  breasts,  this  is  the  season  of  am- 
nesty and  oblivion,  as  God  in  the  form  of  Christ  forgave  us,  so  let  us 
forgive  the  sins  of  our  fellow-creatures.  The  very  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  climate  of  our  land,  seem  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  call  our  at- 
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tentioft  to  the  wants  of  our  poorer  brethren.  Relieve  that  Saviour  who, 
as  on  this  day,  came  into  the  world  to  redeem  yon,  in  the  person  of 
his  afflicted  servants ;  and  believe  me,  that  the  cheerfulness  of  every 
accustomed  relaxation,  the  pleasure  of  every  innocent  festivity,  will  be 
rendered  inexpressibly  more  grateful  by  the  thought,  that  you  have 
shared  your  delight  with  your  poor  fellow-creatures,  that  you  have 
made  the  hearts  of  the  widow  and  of  the  aged  to  sing  with  joy.  May 
innocence  purify  the  pleasures  of  this  season,  and  charity  consecrate 
them  to  God, — and  thus  may  you  render  it  happy,  by  making  it  holy." 
—pp.  42-45. 

Not  less  impressive  are  some  of  his  observations  on  the  capital 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection. 

After  explaining  generally  the  difficulties  which  this  doctrine 
was  likely  to  meet  with  from  the  pride  and  sophistry  of  man,  he 
speaks  thus  eloquently  of  its  reception  at  the  proudest  seat  of 
philosophy,  Athens : — 

"  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  let  us  for  a  moment  turn  our  eyes  from 
that  opulent  and  luxurious  city,  to  whose  converted  inhabitants  the 
words  of  my  text  are  directed,  and  behold  the  great  apostle  in  a  nobler 
scene,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus,  addressing  himself  no 
longer  to  the  obstinacy  of  Jewish  prejudice,  or  the  ignorance  of  Asiatic 
superstition,  but  to  the  pride  of  Athenian  literature,  to  the  power  of 
Greek  philosophy.  Within  the  walls  of  that  ancient  and  illustrious 
city,  were  assembled  those  who  gave  law  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world  ;  within  her  schools  were  concentrated  the  rich  stores  of  infor- 
mation gathered  from  every  age  and  country.  She  was  still  the  em- 
porium of  science ;  the  academy  still  flourished,  and  in  her  groves 
philosophy  still  maintained  her  ancient  sway.  It  was  to  this  city,  it 
was  to  the  disciples  and  followers  of  those  great  masters  of  human 
reason,  whose  writings  have  challenged  the  admiration  of  every  age, 
and  are  themselves,  if  duly  weighed,  considered,  and  studied,  both  in 
their  excellencies  and  defects,  the  very  avenue  and  portico  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  was  to  them  that  the  great  "apostle  proclaimed  aloud  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  partial  light  displayed  by  the  greatest 
luminaries  of  human  reason,  had  neither  itself  dispelled  the  powers  of 
darkness  in  their  minds,  nor  taught  them  to  look  up  with  confidence 
to  that  heavenly  light,  which  now  burst  in  upon  them  in  full  lustre. 
"When  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  '  some  mocked,  and 
others  said,  we  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.'  Hie  intellectual 
indolence  of  the  Epicurean  fled  with  precipitation  from  a  thought  so 
fatal  to  his  voluptuous  ease.  The  stern  dogmatism  of  the  Stoic  re- 
jected with  scorn  what  he  never  did,  and  therefore  never  would, 
believe.  The  academy  perhaps  would  freely  have  heard  him  again  of 
that  matter,  but  it  would  have  heard  him  only  to  have  indulged  the 
love  of  idle  disputation,  and  to  have  repeated  a  system  of  sophistical 
objections." — pp.  58-59. 

.  The  next  part  of  thct  work  to  which  our  inquiries  will  bet  drawn 
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is  the  series  of  sermons,  delivered  at  Cambridge,  upon  the  state 
of  discipline  in  which  the  race  of  man,  during  this  short  portion 
of  his  existence,  is  placed. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  important  subject,  which  comes  home 
to  the  business  and  bosotn  of  us  all,  the  author  has  shown  great 
judgment  and  ingenuity,  as  well  in  the  views  which  he  has  taken 
of  it,  as  in  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported.   To  judge 
of  these  sermons,  however,  they  must  be  well  considered  together 
as    a  whole,    otherwise  an   imperfect  opinion  will  be  formed* 
But  the  chief  circumstance  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  is  that  in  the  worn  and  beaten  path  through 
which  the  subject  seems  to  lead :  the  general  line  of  our  author's 
observations  is  very  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  numerous 
writers  which  have  trodden  it  before  him.     With  that  nice  tact 
already  pointed  out,  for  discerning  all  the  forms  and  shades  of 
that  divine  benevolence  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  the 
gospel,  he  has  happily  educed  from  the  shifting  and  chequered 
scenes  around  us,  new  and  fruitful  lessons  of  gratitude  and  love. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  life  is  a  scene  of  discipline  and 
trial — a  position  as  clearly  obtained  by  deduction  from  scripture, 
and  particularly  from  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  as  if  it  had  been 
expressly  declared  there  ;  and  perfectly  conformable  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  things  around  us ;  and  presuming  further  upon  the 
same  authority,  that  it  is  intended  to  prepare  us  for  heaven — but 
waving  altogether  the  presumptuous  queries,  why  man  was  sub- 
mitted to  any  trial,  and  why  he  was  pot  placed  at  once  in  heaven, 
as  unfit  to  be  entertained  by  us  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  totally 
incapable  of  solution — he  proceeds  to  show  from  the  moral  his- 
tory of  man,  both  before  and  subsequent  to  the  fall,  that  the 
means  prepared  for  this  discipline  were  such,  as  it  became  perfect 
wisdom  and  perfect  goodness  to  provide  ;  that  since  the  fall,  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  vouchsafed,  with  the  aids,  the  graces,  and 
the  motives  supplied  to  us  in  the  gospel,  are  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  evils  entailed  upon  us  in  Adam,  constituting  an  in*- 
crease  of  means  in  comparison  with  the  danger ;  and  that  while 
they  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  exalt  and  improve  us  under 
them,  they  display  in  vivid  colours  the  grace  and  the  kindness  of 
our   Creator.     Finally,   that  in   the   rewards   and  punishments 
annexed  to  this  scheme,  and  forming  the  completion  of  it,  and 
particularly  in  the  person  of  our  Judge,  infinite  mercy  is  recon- 
ciled with  infinite  benevolence.     The  subject  is  closed  in  the 
fourth  sermon,  which  seems  scarcely  finished  by  the  author,  with 
arguments  and  illustrations  tending  to  show,  that  the  difficulties 
in  which  our  duties  and  even  our  speculations  are  involved,  wiH 
be  much  cleared  by  scriptural  views  of  the  subject 
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In  the .  prosecution  of  such  a  plan,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
avoid  treading  occasionally  in  the  steps  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Analogy ;"  and  considering  the  nature  of  his  argument,  particu- 
larly in  the  second  or  third  sermons  of  the  series,  it  was  scarcely 
desirable  that  he  should,  do  so  ;  but  he  has  made  no  slavish  use 
of  this  author,  and  in  the  application  of  the  principle  for  the 
attainment  of  his  conclusion,  he  has  all  the  merit  of  originality. 

Under  the  first  head,  the  objection  to  the  supposed  insignifi- 
cancy of  the  trial  to  which  our  first  parents  were  submitted,  is 
thus  answered : — 

"  In  answer  to  this,  let  us  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
our  first  parents  were  placed,  when  this  trial  was  instituted.  They 
were  alone,  the  sole  inhabitants,  the  sole  rational  inhabitants  I  mean, 
of  this  lower  world.  Trials  of  morality  or  self-government,  of  justice 
or  of  benevolence,  were  totally  excluded  from  creatures  in  their  situa- 
tion. Whom  could  they  injure  ?  whose  property  could  they  invade — 
whose  misery  could  they  neglect — whose  happiness  could  they  promote 
—whose  reputation  could  they  sully  ?  Could  they  dishonour  parents, 
or  injure  children  ?  Could  they  be  disobedient  servants,  or  tyrannical 
lords  ?  No.  While  they  continued  alone,  all  these  relations,  and  the 
duties  resulting  from  them,  however  necessary  in  a  subsequent  «tateoi 
the  world,  could  not  exist  in  theirs — the  passions  of  sensuality,  of 
avarice,  of  malice,  could  have  no  field  for  exertion.  They  could 
neither  envy,  hate,  nor  covet,  for  they  were  alone,  and  all  was  theirs. 
One  duty  only  remained,  the  grateful  adoration  of  that  Being,  whose 
blessings,  unalloyed  with  pain,  had  been  thus  showered  down  upon 
them.  This  was  at  once  their  duty  and  their  happiness.  The  sense 
of  gratitude,  to  make  it  of  value,  must  have  been  expressed  by  some 
external  action,  or  trial  of  its  sincerity.  And  how  could  this  be  more 
properly  performed,  than,  as  they  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  garden, 
by  singling  out  one  tree  as  sacred  to  their  Maker,  by  placing  a  prohi- 
bition upon  its  fruit,  and  by  declaring  that  constraint  as  the  test  of 
their  gratitude,  and  their  allegiance.  And  what  trial  could  we  imagine 
not  only  more  natural  in  their  condition,  but  more  easy  of  observance ! 
Here  was  no  previous  passion  to  be  controlled,  no  previous  desire  to 
be  repressed.  As  this  was  the  only  law  given  them,  its  violation  was 
the  only  sin  of  which  they  were  capable.  Of  good  and  evil,  generally 
speaking,  they  had  not  purchased  the  fatal  knowledge.  They  could 
therefore,  even  in  idea,  conceive  but  one  sin,  the  sin  of  palpable  dis- 
obedience to  a  command  of  God ;  and  this  command  attached  to  but 
one  object.  Nay  more,  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  daily  before 
their  eyes,  must  have  imparted  awe  to  the  proposition,  andiprpmptness 
to  their  obedience.  Shall  then  the  cavils  of  narrow-minded  man  pre- 
sume to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  in  imposing  a  trial ;  not 
for  its  severity,  not  for  its  hardships,  not  for  its  cruelty ;  but  for  its 
ease,  for  its  mildness,  for  its  mercy :  not  for  the  difficulty. of.  obeying, 
but  of  transgressing  it.    From  our  extended  knowledge  of  human  iU, 
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We  *ari  all  figure  to  ourselves  trials  much  more  severe,  prohibitions 
much  more  numerous,  attended  by  temptations,  which  from  the  pre- 
vious state  of  the  passions,  are  much  more  irresistible.  It  is  then  at 
the  very  facility  of  obedience  that  we  revolt  The  mind  of  man  cannot 
adequately  explore  the  mercies  of  God ;  the  more  we  contemplate 
them,  the  more  infinite  do  they  appear.  What  then  could  have  sug- 
gested the  breach  of  so  simple  and  so  easy  an  injunction  ?  Not  a 
natural  appetite,  but  a  moral  motive :  though  the  trial,  by  its  very 
simplicity,  showed  the  benevolence  of  God,  it  was  yet  of  a  very  search- 
ing and  probing  nature,  and  thereby  evinced  the  wisdom  of  him  who 
imposed  it.  It  was  to  try  the  understanding,  the  temper,  the  whole 
moral  frame  of  the  creature  whom  he  had  made  in  the  image  of  his 
own  mighty  mind.  *  Eat,'  says  the  tempter,  '  of  the  tree,  and  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened ;  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ;' 
or  in  other  words,  ye  shall  find  that  ye  have  been  deceived  by  God ; 
ye  shall  be  no  longer  vassals  of  his  power,  or  the  creatures  of  his 
bounty ;  this  God  knoweth,  and  to  prevent  your  independence  and 
continue  your  servitude,  he  hath  placed  upon  you  this  prohibition. 
How  many  points  now  of  our  moral  nature,  must  these  considerations 
have  affected.  Even  these  very  propositions  showed  how  high  in  the 
scale  of  intellect  and  of  reason  man  was  created.  But  the  intellect 
and  reason  which  the  very  temptation  supposes,  ought  and  might  with 
the  greatest  facility  have  resisted  the  assault.  Man  fell  indeed  by  the 
fraud  of  the  tempter,  but  it  was  a  fraud  which  every  consideration  of 
present  happiness,  of  gratitude,  of  obedience,  nay  even  of  the  very 
threat  of  the  Almighty,  ought  to  have  detected  and  withstood.  The 
offence  was  not  from  ignorance,  or  from  negligence ;  it  was  the  result 
of  that  contumacious  pride,  that  faithless  ingratitude,  which  induced 
them,  and  their  guilty  and  lapsed  posterity  since,  to  transfer  their  alle- 
giance from  their  bounteous  and  gracious  benefactor,  to  the  adversary, 
the  tormentor,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  human  race.  Blessed  indeed 
would  have  been  our  first  parents,  had  they  endured  the  temptation. 
The  tree  of  life  might  have  been  theirs  and  their  children  for  ever. 
Like  Enoch  of  old,  they  might  have  been  translated,  without  sin, 
without  sorrow,  and  without  death." — pp.  87-91. 

The  subject  is  delightfully  supported  through  the  second  ser- 
mon of  the  series,  and  in  the  third,  (p.  114,)  the  following  obser- 
vations occur  respecting  the  punishment  connected  with  the 
scheme : — 

"  In  considering  the  consequences  of  this  life,  or  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  another,  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  our  life  of  trial  is 
limited,  our  life  of  retribution  is  unlimited.  The  words  of  Christ  him- 
self upon  this  point  are  too  decisive  to  be  explained  away,*  'They 


*  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  inadvertency,  that  the  wordt  here  quoted  are  those 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  not  of  our  Lord ;  though  the  declaration  was  repeatedly 
made  hj  Him  in  iubstance.  k  The  particular  passage  intended  to  be  cited  was  proba- 
bly Maiji.  xxr.  46 ;-~"  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment ;  but 
VOL.  i,  Q 
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that  have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  everlasting,  and  they  which 
have  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire.1     The  eternity  both  of  happiness 
and  misery  rests,  in  this  and  in  various  other  passages,  upon  founda- 
tions precisely  the   same.      Is  it  then  consistent  with  the  benevo- 
lence, and  the  justice  of  God,  to  inflict  an  infinite  punishment  for  a 
finite  crime  ?     Yet  in  the  world  now  before  us  we  may  trace  an  ana? 
logy  which  strengthens  the  notion.     For  one  single  deed,  a  man  may, 
very  early  in  his  life,  forfeit  his  whole  existence,  either  by  the  sword 
of  justice,  or  the  natural  consequence^  of  his  crime.     One  dishonour- 
Able  act,  committed  perhaps  in  the  precipitancy  and  inexperience  of 
early  youth,  has  hung  a  dead  weight  upon  a  man's  character  and  ex- 
ertions, through  the  whole  of  a  long  life.     But  after  all,  if  infinite 
punishment  were  the  consequence  of  any  single  finite  act,  we  might 
have  some  reason  for  our  complaint.      But  the  Almighty  searches 
deeper  than  the  act,  even  into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  man.    Here 
is  the  source  of  the  evil ;  it  is  the  heart  of  man  that  is  gradually  cor- 
rupted and  enslaved  by  habits  that  lead  them  to  impenitence  in  this 
world,  and  to  condemnation  in  the  next.     It  is  not  against  any  single 
sin,  the  result  of  a  natural  temptation,  but  it  is  against  the  repetition 
of  that  sin,  till  by  our  voluntary  act  and  deed  it  grows  into  a  habit 
and  perseverance,  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed.     But  here  the 
consideration  of  a  state  of  discipline  comes  in  to  our  aid.     A  man  is 
excluded  from  heaven  and  condemned  to  that  state  of  misery,  which 
such  an  exclusion  of  itself  must  entail.     We  are  placed  here  to  cherish 
and  enlarge  those  habits,  and  those  affections,  which  may  prepare  us 
for  heaven,  and  follow  us  thither.     If,  on  the  contrary,  we  prefer  the 
habitual  indulgence  of  evil  passions,  can  we  wonder  that  those  pas- 
pious  shall  follow  us  to  an  eternal  world  ?    Our  exclusion  from  heaven 
then  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  but  to  ourselves.     If  a  man  under 
the  clear  light  which  the  gospel  imparts,  and  the  repeated  opportuni- 
ties it  affords,  has  never  admitted  the  thought  of  heaven  but  with  in- 
difference or  distaste,  if  he  has  never  so  much  as  desired  its  enjoyment, 
can  he  justly  complain  of  being  excluded  from  the  possession  of  it  ? 
In  what  our  future  misery  shall  consist,  we  know  not.     The  expres- 
sions of  scripture  are  very  general  and  very  fearful.      It  may  be  said, 
that  a  spiritual  body,  such  as  at  our  resurrection  we  shall  assume,  is 
incapable  of  pain.     This  may  be  so,  but  we  do  not  by  this  supposition 
get  rid  of  either  the  difficulty  or  the  danger.     There  is  a  pain  of  the 
mind,  as  we  all  know,  severer  far  than  any  that  the  body  can  sustain; 
this  is  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  which  preys  on  a  wounded 
-spirit ;  for  putting  our  final  misery  even  at  the  lowest,  make  it  to 
consist  only  in  an  exclusion  from  heaven ;  do  we  lessen  the  punish- 
ment ?" 

We  think  it  will  be  clear  to  most  persons  who  consider  this  pas- 
sage with  attention,  that  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  answer  to  a 


the  righteous  into  life  eternal :"  where  it  is  observable,  thai  the  force  of  J&3  sen- 
tence is  much  weakened,  by  our  translators  haying  unaccountably  rendered  one  wfd 
the  same  word  in  the  original,  by  two  in  the  English,  ^eyerlasting^and  V  etf  rati* 


particular  objectipn,  it  is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  work ; 
and  that  neither  the  argument  frpm  analogy,  nor  that  founded 
upon  the  aggravated  nature  of  habitual  sip,  approaches  even  to  a, 
complete  solution  of  the  difficulty  he  states.  The  ca.se  seems  \q 
be  this ;  the  awful  decree  of  eternal  punishment  against  those 
who  die  in  sin  is  affirmed  so  frequently  and  unequivocally  in  the 
gospel,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reject  it  without  doing  violence  both 
to  tae  letter  and  the  spjrit  of  the  passages  in  whiph  they  occur  j 
jaut  when  we  proceed  to  scan  tte  principles  upon  which  the  sen- 
tence is  founded,  we  find  the  ground  upon  which  we  stand  to  be 
much  too  narrow,  and  our  views  much  tpa  limited  for  any  % atis-» 
factory  discovery  or  conclusion.  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glas$ 
darkly,"  and  till  that  period  shall  arrive  when  we  shall  know  even 
as  we  are  known,  it  becomes  us  to  receive  the  doctrine  with  humit 
lity,  and  when  pressed  with  difficulties  to  remember  the  admonition 
of  our  Lord,  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."  But  were  we 
disposed  to  reason  upon  the  subject  at  all,  it  would  be  on  a  different 
ground  ;  we  should  say,  judging  from  scripture,  that  there  seems 
to  be  something  iij  the  nature  of  sin  more  essentially  hateful  and 
hostile  to  God,  than  our  own  views  of  the  ingratitude  and  disobe- 
dience pf  man,  strong  and  vivid  as  they  are,  can  enable  us  fully 
to  comprehend ;  but  pot  the  less  fearful  to  sinners  on  that  account ; 
this  we  think  is  sufficiently  proved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment itself;  which  must  be  considered  not  only  as  a  merciful 
provision  for  the  pardon  of  man,  but  as  a  satisfaction  to  the 
offended  justice  of  God,  thus  exhibiting  the  necessary  union  of 
sin  and  punishment  under  the  most  awful  view.  And  if  there  are 
pen  (as  too  many  we  fear  there  are)  who  knowingly  and  advisedly 
reject  the  benefit  of  this  vicarious  sacrifice,  they  must  bear  the 
curse  of  sin  themselves ;  and  how  heavy  and  how  lasting  it  is 
likely  to  be,  may  be  in  some  measure  conjecture^  from  the  nature 
pf  that  atonement,  by  which  the  redemption  of  others  was  effected, 
the  Son  of  God  suffering  the  greatest  agony  and  ignominy  upon 
the  cross.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  under  such  a  view  to  our 
estimate  either  of  the  offence  or  of  the  punishment.  But  after 
all,  as  our  author  afterwards  justly  asks, — 

"  Is  there  not  enough  revealed  to  leave  in  the  breast  of  every  individual* 
the  fullest  persuasion  of  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God  ?  Have  we  not, 
at  this  moment,  every  one  of  us  the  power,  if  we  will  use  it,  to  revoke 
the  sentence  of  condemnation,  which  we  may  suppose,  and  justly  sup- 
pose, to  be  suspended  over  our  heads?  It  is  the  same  enemy  of 
mankind,  that  whispers  in  his  heart,  as  in  the  heart  of  his  first  parents, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die.'  But  did  our  first  parents  therefore 
escape  ?  We  know  the  consequences  of  the  first  fall,  and  may  God 
grant  that  none  of  us  may  feel  thp  misery  of  a  second  {" 

q2 
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From  the  last  division  of  the  subject,  we  extract  the  following 
observations,  as  illustrative  of  his  position,  that  many  of  the  ob- 
structions and  difficulties  of  our  state  are  cleared  away  by  regard- 
ing man  as  in  a  state  of  probation : — 

"  In  the  different  ages  of  life  we  clearly  see  the  hand  of  God  by 
these  several  gradations,  leading  the  soul  onward,  and  preparing  it 
for  heaven ;  even  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  understanding,  we  find  a 
soil  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  good  and  evil,  which 
should  hereafter  spring  up  into  a  harvest  of  immortality.  *  Suffer 
little  children,'  says  our  Lord,  '  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.'  The  analogy  between  the 
growth  of  worldly  and  religious  knowledge  and  exertion  in  the  ardour 
of  youth,  and  in  the  strength  of  maturer  years,  is  too  obvious  to  be 
here  enlarged  upon.  But  in  age  the  analogy,  in  practice  at  least, 
generally  fails.  We  speak  of  the  calm  repose  of  declining;  years,  and 
of  the  satisfaction  which  every  great  and  good  man  must  feel  in  re- 
viewing the  exertions  and  the  glories  of  his  better  days  ;  and  so  he 
might,  if  he  were  really  great  and  good.  But  too  true  it  is,  that  all 
the  weaknesses  of  the  human  mind  at  that  season  of  life  are  constantly 
displayed,  from  the  absence  of  those  better  powers,  which  in  the  pre- 
vious stages  of  existence,  to  some  degree  at  least,  abated  their  in- 
fluence. Disappointment,  fretfulness,  jealousy,  and  discontent,  yet 
remain  and  increase,  to  imbitter  the  declining  years  even  of  the  most 
prosperous,  and  to  increase  the  painful  consciousness  of  declining 
influence.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  as  a  compensation,  providence  has 
often  added  an  apathy  as  to  passing  events,  which  serves  in  some 
measure,  if  not  to  mitigate  the  passions  themselves,  at  least  to  remove 
the  causes  of  their  excitement.  And  yet  perhaps  in  our  minds,  the 
remedy  will  appear  more  deplorable  even  than  the  disease.  There  is 
a  feeling  of  degradation  of  our  nature  in  old  age,  which,  as  rational 
creatures,  we  must  allow  and  deplore.  But  here  revelation  comes  in 
to  our  aid,  and  while  it  indicates  the  providence  of  God,  affords  a  new 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  mercies.  Let  us  consider  age  and  all  its 
infirmities,  not  as  the  conclusion  of  our  existence,  but  of  our  disci- 
pline ;  comparing  it  both  with  what  preceded,  and  with  what  is  to 
follow.  Trace  the  steps  of  the  Christian  through  every  stage  of  his 
moral  probation,  and  bring  him  in  the  full  consciousness  of  having 
actively  discharged  every  social,  every  individual  duty,  both  to  God 
and  man,  to  the  threshold  of  age ;  and  then  consider  the  natural  effect 
of  this  stage  of  life,  upon  a  mind  so  constituted  and  so  prepared.  The 
very  infirmities  of  years  remind  him  that  his  reward  is  at  hand.  He 
considers  himself  more  and  more  as  the  creature  of  another  and  a  bet- 
ter state,  and  under  the  gracious  dispensation  of  God,  the  very  apathy 
he  feels  as  to  the  objects  of  his  former  ambition,  enables  him  more 
effectually  to  prepare  his  soul  for  its  eternal  abode.  Here  then  we  see 
the  mercy  of  God  in  allotting  to  age  an  inappetence  for  the  objects 
which  agitate  the  world  around  him ;  an  inappetence,  not  only  propor- 
tionate to  the  probable. decline  of  power  in  this,  present  world,  but 
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especially  adapted  to  prepare  it  for  the  world  that  is  to  come.'  But 
even  with  respect  to  present  affairs,  the  soul  of  the  aged  Christian  is 
not  abandoned.  In  a  mind  thus  daily  under  the  immediate  discipline* 
for  things  above,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  full  experience  of  things 
below,  there  will  generally  be  found  a  justness  of  conception,  an  en- 
larged and  chastened  view  of  the  present  world,  to  which  in  no  pre- 
vious stage  of  life,  it  has  had  the  opportunity  to  attain.  This  it  is 
which  teaches  even  those  in  the  vigour  of  their  manhood  and  intel- 
lectual powers,  to  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face 
of  the  old  man. 

"  Thus,  as  creatures  of  probation,  are  we  reconciled  to  the  weakness 
and  infirmity  of  years,  observing  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God 
in  ordaining  this  last  stage  of  our  existence.  To  the  Christian  mind 
all  the  decline  and  desolation  which  are  thought  attendant  on  that 
period  of  life,  are  converted  into  springs  of  consolation  and  joy.  We 
know  that  Christ  will  not  cast  us  away  in  the  time  of  age,  nor  forsake 
us  when  our  strength  faileth.  One  very  important  observation  this 
view,  of  the  subject  will  suggest :  if  we  see,  as  too  often  we  do  see, 
this  last  stage  of  our  trial  unaccompanied  with  the  blessings  which 
have  been  mentioned,  it  is  because,  in  the  previous  stages  of  existence, 
the  exercise  of  Christian  discipline  has  been  neglected  or  despised.  In 
all  the  works  of  God,  and  especially  in  this  his  appointment  of  our 
earthly  trial,  there  is  a  harmony  and  connection  between  every  stage 
and  portion  of  it.  If  we  have  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
vious portions  of  our  life,  we  must  not  expect  to  receive  the  comforts 
and  the  supports  which  attend  the  latter.  If  in  the  trial  of  youth  we 
remember  our  God,  he  will  not  forget  us  in  the  destitution  of  our 
age."— -pp.  123-126. 

His  discourse  on  Providence,  (p.  182,)  which  is  continued 
in  a  second  sermon,  abounds  with  striking  and  eloquent  pas- 
sages:— 

"  If,  then,  the  interposition  of  a  special  providence,  guiding,  con- 
trolling, and  directing  every  event  in  human  life  (whether,  according 
to  our  limited  conception,  great  or  small,)  is  to  be  deduced  by  the 
soundest  conclusions  of  natural  reason,  as  it  was  adopted  and  incul- 
cated by  the  best  philosophy  in  the  pagan  world;  how  much  higher 
sanction  will  it  derive  from  the  light  of  revelation,  when  upon  the 
same  grounds  on  which  we  question  the  particular  interference  of  our 
Creator,  we  shall  call  in  question  also  the  special  application  of  the 
sacrifice  of  our  Redeemer,  the  personal  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
and  the  grand  and  perfect  system  of  Christian  salvation  ;  which  will 
thus  be  lowered  down  into  unmeaning  terms  and  empty  generalities. 
Christ  not  only  died  for  the  sins  of  ages  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
collectively,  but  he  died  for  the  sins  of  each  man  individually,  as  much' 
as  if  he  had  died  for  him  alone.  If  man  applies  not  every  hope  and 
fear  which  Christianity  proclaims,  to  his  own  peculiar  case,  if  he  feels 
not  a  personal  participation  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  his  Saviour,  he 
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lbses  that  vital  and  animating1  principle  of  faith,  which,  while  it  sp 
hope  and  consolation  to  the  sOul,  controls  the  passions,  and  reforms 
the  heart.  He  who  perceives  not  his  own  immediate  interest  in  the 
redemption  of  the  gospel,  neither  will  he  perceive  his  own  immediate 
coricern  in  the  obedience  Which  it  commands ;  if  he  forms  a  weak  and 
erroneous  idea  of  that  portion  of  the  hew  covenant  which  emanates 
from  the  Deity  to  frian,  he  will  not  form  a  juster  notioti  of  that  part 
tHiich  is  due  from  man  to  God.  If,  as  the  scriptures  inform  us,  to 
every  one  is  given  a  measure  of  heavenly  grace ;  if  to  every  faithful 
servant  of  Christ  is  promised  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can 
we  Suppose  that  any  moral  action  can  be  performed  independent  of  its 
power,  unseen  by  its  Wisdom,  uninfluenced  by  its  operation  ?  The 
Spirit  of  God  searcheth  all  things — it  witnesses  every  struggle  with 
the  infirmities  of  our  mortal  nature-— it  penetrates  into  the  secrets  of 
the  heart,  for  it  is  God  himself.  If  again,  as  revelation  informs  us,  we 
Shall  be  judged  according  to  our  works,  and  our  Redeemer  himself 
shall  be  our  Judge,  can  we  in  reason  suppose,  that  any,  even  the  most 
trifling  thought,  word,  or  action,  shall  pass  Unobserved  by  his  wisdom, 
or  unrecorded  by  his  justice  ?  As  creatures  of  moral  probation,  not 
only  are  our  deeds  all  numbered,  but  every  circumstance  in  which  we 
are  concerned,  of  itself  becomes  a  trial ;  and  as  such,  it  is  directed  and 
controlled  by  that  Saviour,  who  watches  over  us  in  every  struggle  of 
temptation,  in  every  pang  of  affliction,  and  Will  so  order  the  chain  of 
hurhan  events,  as  not  to  '  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that  which 
tve  are  able  to  bear.'  Here  theh  as  upon  a  rock  the  Christian  takes 
his  stand ;  upon  the  faith  of  the  special  providence  of  his  Creator,  his 
Redeemer,  and  his  Sahctifier,  he  rests  a  sure  and  certain  hojie,  during 
the  troubled  scene  of  this  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  He  recognises  the 
counsel  of  God  in  every  event,  however  minute,  however  casual.  Not 
a  hair  can  fall  front  his  head,  according  to  the  words  of  his  blessed 
Lord,  without  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father.  He  sees  the  hand- 
writing of  providence  in  vivid  characters  upon  every  event  which  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  varying  world  disclose  to  his  view.  He 
acquiesces  in  every  dispensation  whether  of  pleasure  or  pain,  whether 
df  prosperity  or  adversity ;  not  with  the  absurd  belief  in  fatalism,  or 
necessity,  but  in  a  lively  arid  consoling  faith  ;  that  however  dreary  and 
cheerless  the  prospect  before  him,  every  trial  will  be  directed,  every 
affliction  mitigated,  every  casualty  which  can  befal  him  controlled,  by 
an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being,  to  that  one  great  end  of  his  moral 
government,  the  salvation  of  the  just. 

"  To  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  dispute  the  superintendence  of 
a  particular  providence  over  every  action  of  their  lives,  and  every 
thought  of  their  hearts,  let  one  question  be  put  between  God  and  their 
consciences — when  are  we  most  inclined  to  break  forth  into  the  im- 
pious declaration,  *  the  Lord  shall  not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of 
Jacob  regard?'  When  are  we  most  apt  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
superintending  providence  ?  at  those  times  I  fear  when  We  have  most 
reason  to  desire  its  absence.  When  those  hours  Which  should  hate 
been  dedicated  to  a  better  purpose,  have  been  consumed  in 
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and  frivolity,  then  it  is  we  hope  that  the  power  of  the  Almighty  will 
not  condescend  to  the  trifles  of  the  perishable  existence  of  this  lower 
world.  When  we  have  abandoned  ourselves  to  the  dominion  of  bur 
passions,  to  the  indulgence  of  our  sensuality,  to  the  slavery  of  sin,  then 
it  is,  that  we  would  throw  the  veil  of  insignificance  over  our  conduct ; 
then  it  is,  that  we  would  believe  in  chance,  or  fatality,  in  any  thing  but 
the  existence  of  a  superintending  providence ;  being  well  assured; 
that  if  it  does  exist,  it  will  exist  to  call  us  hereafter  to  a  severe  account 
for  our  sins  and  iniquities  here.  Who  is  he  that  ever  doubted  that  his 
prayers  and  praises  would  not  come  up  as  a  memorial  before  the  Al- 
mighty ?  Who  ever  doubted  that  every  act  of  self-denial,  of  resigna- 
tion, of  patience,  of  charity,  however  minute,  however  casual,  has  met 
the  eye  of  that  great  Being  who  is  ever  with  him,  and  that  it  shall 
stand  recorded  in  heaven  against  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  ?  He  that 
is  inclined  to  be  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  this  superintending  provi- 
dence, let  him  ever  act,  as  if  it  really  did  exist,  and  he  will  then  lose 
every  doubt  of  its  existence," — pp.  190-194. 

The  sermon  on  the  "  Anniversary  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy," 
has  been  printed  before,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
following  appeal  to  the  laity : — 

"  Thus,  then,  in  the  connection  of  the  clergy  with  the  laity,  and  in  the 
incorporation  of  the  church  with  the  state,  do  we  find  the  strongest 
possible  obstacle  against  the  encroachments  either  of  spiritual  or  poli- 
tical usurpation.  An  active,  pious,  and  learned  clergy  will  confirm 
the  faith,  improve  the  conduct,  and  engage  the  affections  of  their 
brethren  in  the  laity  :  while  a  vigilant,  zealous,  and  Christian  laity  will 
in  their  turn  cherish  the  spirit,  animate  the  labours,  and  give  effect  to 
the  exertions  of  their  brethren  in  the  ministry ;  *  provoking  one 
another  to  good  works'  and  to  the  labour  of  love.  If  the  laity  do 
their  duty,  the  clergy  cannot  neglect  theirs.  The  co-operation  of  the 
laity  places  a  most  practical  restraint  upon  any  tendency  either  to  in- 
dolence or  enervation  in  the  sacred  order,  and  forms  a  salutary  check 
upon  the  spirit  of  dissipation  or  secularity.  Thus  then  from  the  united 
influence  and  affections  of  the  parts,  will  the  whole  derive  a  permanent 
and  steady  support ;  thus  will  the  peaceful  empire  of  the  gospel  be 
enlarged,  and  the  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  grow  and  flourish 
in  increasing  strength. 

"  What  is  the  character,  and  what  have  been  the  services  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  church,  which,  by  the  providence  of  God,  has 
been  established  in  our  native  land,  it  is  not  for  the  clergy,  but  the 
laity  to  testify.  We  are  the  ministers,  they  are  the  judges.  With 
every  allowance  for  the  frailties  and  imperfections  of  our  common 
nature,  we  trust  that,  as  a  body  at  least,  we  have  not  betrayed  the 
high  office  and  charge  imposed  upon  us.  We  trust  that  neither  the 
faith  nor  the  practice  of  that  pure  and  apostolic  church,  which  was 
watered  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  has  suffered  by  the  negligence  or  the 
degeneracy  of  their  children.     That  holy  fabric,  which  they  sacrificed 
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their  lives  to  raise,  it  is  our  hope,  as  it  will  be  our  glory,  to  deliver 
unimpaired  into  the  possession  of  our  own  posterity. . 
.  "  At  no  time  has  the  church  of  England  sought  to  aggrandize  itself 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  to  establish  a  separate  and  independent 
interest.  Of  the  revenues,  with  which,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  its 
existence,  it  has  been  endowed,  in  our  own  days  at  least,  it  is  not  afraid 
to  render  an  account.  .  No  mass  of  income  is  returned  again  into  the 
country  from  which  it  springs,  with  more  political  advantage,  none  is 
carried  into  a  more  beneficial  and  wholesome  circulation,  than  the 
revenues  of  the  established  church.  Of  no  income,  though  divided 
among  so  large  a  body  of  men,  is  less  expended  in  idle  extravagance, 
less  amassed  in  sordid  avarice,  or  more  bestowed  in  the  great  works 
both  of  public  and  private  charity.  In  this  respect,  we  trust  that  the 
kingdom  of  our  English  church  is  not  of  this  world, 
.  "If  to  have  maintained  the  principles  of  national  order  and  of  pub- 
lic justice — if  to  have  resisted  the  voice  of  clamour  and  the.  blandish- 
ments of  popular  applause — if  this  be  the  reproach  of  our  church, 
well  may  we,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle, '  glory  in  our  infirmities. ' 
To  whatever  obloquy  or  insult  they  may  be  exposed,  the  sacred  order, 
I  trust,  will  never  sacrifice  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  gospel  has 
marked  out,  to  meet  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  worldly  opinion,  or  the  sug- 
gestions of  secular  interest." — pp.  282-285. 

The  effect  of  our  humane,  national  exertions  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  maritime  property  and  life  upon  the  minds  and  characters 
of-  seamen  themselves,  is  thus  happily  described  in  his  sermon 
before  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-house  : — 

"  Secure  then  in  the  vigilance,  and  confident  in  the  protection  of  a 
parental  and  a  Christian  country,  the  mariner  goes  forth  with  an  intre- 
pidity all  his  own.  Conscious  that  he  is  the  object  of  the  most  anxious 
concern^  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  services,  but  of  himself,  he  che- 
rishes in  his  heart  every  tender  and  amiable  feeling,  which  such  a 
consciousness  is  calculated  to  inspire.  This  is  the  principle  which 
unites  in  the  character  of  a  British  seaman,  qualities  so  apparently 
opposite  in  their  nature  and  direction.  The  perils  that  harden  his 
frame,  soften  his  affections.  With  native  ruggedness  and  contempt  of 
danger,  he  combines  the  softest  feelings  of  humanity  and  love.  Proud 
as  he  stands  in  the  moment  of  triumph  over  a  vanquished  foe,  prouder 
still  would  he  be,  when  the  conflict  is  past,  to  save  the  life  of  that  very 
enemy,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  own.  Few  have  equalled  the  seamen 
of  England  in  courage,  none  have  matched  them  in  benevolence  and 
mercy !  To  the  call  of  suffering,  whether  from  friend  or  foe,  their  ears 
are  never  closed  ;  they  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of  their  Redeemer,  less 
anxious  even  in  the  very  heat  of  battle  '  to  destroy  men's  lives  than  to 
save  them.'  The  wonders  of  the  Almighty  in  the  deep  impregnate 
their  souls  with  his  fear,  and  the  Christian  principles  of  their  country 
open  them  to  his  mercy.  The  same  '  God  that  maketh  a  way  in  the 
sea  and  a  path  in  the  mighty  waters,'  hath  found  '  a  temple'  for  his 
spirit  in  the  hearts  pf  them  that  are  occupied  thereupon. 
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"  It  is  not  in  the  superiority  of  our  naval  prowess,  it  is  not  in  the 
extension  of  our  commercial  resources,  it  is  not  in  the  almost  impreg- 
nable fortress  of  our  insular  situation,  that  as  Britons,  we  rest  the 
hope  of  a  solid  and  a  lasting  prosperity.  The  victories  and  triumphs 
with  which  our  arms  have  been  crowned,  are  but  the  gleams  of  a  pass- 
ing glory,  dazzling  the  sight  with  a  proud,  but  an  unsubstantial  lustre. 
Where  are  the  nations,  which  in  ancient  and  modern  times  held  a  rank 
in  commerce  and  in  arms  almost  as  high  as  our  own  ?  Some  are 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of  others  the  remnants  only 
and  the  ruins  yet  exist ;  the  monuments,  as  it  were,  of  departed  great- 
ness. 

"  Would  we  lay  the  foundations  of  a  substantial  and  a  lasting 
strength,  we  must  lay  them  deep  in  the  rock  of  Christian  benevolence. 
Institutions  which  have  the  preservation,  the  sustenance,  and  the  com- 
fort of  life  for  their  object ;  institutions,  which  unite  man  to  man,  and 
man  to  God,  form  the  only  basis  upon  which  we  can  hope  to  build 
a  permanent  superstructure  of  national  glory.  Upon  these  the  favour 
of  the  Almighty  shall  descend,  as  upon  the  agents  of  his  providence, 
and  the  instruments  of  his  goodness.  The  voices  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  been  rescued  from  destruction,  suc- 
coured in  distress,  and  supported  in  age,  shall  make  their  way  to  the 
throne  of  heaven,  and  shall  call  down  a  blessing  upon  these  establish- 
ments of  mercy,  and  upon  the  happy  country  in  which  they  are 
cherished. 

"  Praised  then  be  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  whose  providence  has 
guarded,  and  whose  Spirit  has  animated  our  native  land,  who,  while 
he  hath  founded  her  dominion  on  the  seas,  has  established  her  mercy 
upon  the  floods.  Whether  it  be  at  home  in  protecting  the  persons,  the 
happiness,  and  the  morals  of  her  children  ;  or  whether  it  be  abroad  in 
restoring  peace  to  a  distracted  world,  may  the  policy  and  the  powers 
of  our  country  be  exerted,  as  they  ever  have  been, '  Not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.'  '  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round 
about  her;  tell  the  walls  thereof;  mark  well  her  bulwarks,  set  up  her 
houses  that  ye  may  tell  them  that  come  after ;  for  this  shall  be  our 
God,  for  ever  and  ever ;  he  shall  be  bur  guide  even  unto  death.'  "— 
pp.  301-304. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  high  value  attached  by  our  author  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  faith,  and  of  the  pure  morality 
inculcated  by  him,  and  we  cannot  better  confirm  these  remarks 
than  by  an  extract  from  his  Ordination  sermon,  (p.  14.)  He  thus 
forcibly  and  eloquently  addresses  the  candidate  for  orders  : — 

"  Thus,  then,  adorned  with  every  moral  excellence,  supplied  with 
every  grace  of  learning  human  and  divine,  rich  in  that  faith  which  is 
the  concurrence  of  the  understanding  and  the  will,  is  he  summoned  to 
enter  upon  his  high  and  holy  office.  His  duties  have  been  too  seri- 
ously studied,  his  future  conduct  too  long  anticipated,  to  need  either 
enumeration  or  enforcement  from  this  place.  To  him  as  a  Christian, 
as  a  son  of  our  cjmrch,  as.  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  with  peculiar  force 
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is  addressed  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  *  Whatsoever  thou  doest  in  word 
or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  He  id  called  upon, 
hot  only  to  act  upon  this  principle  himself,  but  to  inculcate  it  upon  the 
consciences  and  feelings  of  others.  Let  every  Christian  virtue  be  en- 
forced upon  Christian  motives;  let  him  never  forget  the  high  and 
leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  which  can  alone  control, 
and  counteract  the  influence  of  passion.  Man  cannot  live  without  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  without  the  hopes  of  a  Redeemer,  without 
the  assurance,  comfort,  and  co-operation,  from  above ;  and  if  these 
living  waters  be  denied  him  from  the  pure  fountains  of  true  religion, 
he  will  seek  them  amidst  the  turbid  streams  of  enthusiasm  and  error. 
Most  fatal,  therefore,  will  be  the  neglect  of  the  Christian  minister,  if  he 
omits  the  urgent,  the  repeated,  the  full  enforcement  of  this  powerful 
and  commanding  motive.  All  exhortation,  all  precept,  unless  in 
union  with  this  principle,  is  but  a  useless  display  of  cold  and  artificial 
rhetoric.  If  the  name  of  Christ  be  forgotten,  in  what  name  can  he  pro- 
claim to  the  children  of  wrath,  the  glad  tidings  of  pardon  and  peace  ? 
Under  what  authority  can  he  sound  an  alarm  to  a  sinful  and  infatuated 
creation  ?  In  the  name  of  Christ  he  received  his  awful  commission, 
and  in  the  same  name  must  that  commission  be  executed.  Is  he  fear- 
ful that  his  ministry  will  be  branded  with  fanaticism,  and  his  doctrine 
derided  as  extravagant  ?  Let  him  beware,  lest  his  very  fears  become 
fhe  instruments  of  their  own  completion,  lest  his  very  dread  of  the  in- 
crease of  enthusiasm  should  add  vigour  to  its  growth,  and  strength  to 
its  cause.  It  is  not  in  the  refinements  of  philosophizing  morality,  it  is 
not  in  the  effeminacy  of  popular  theology,  nor  in  a  mean  compromise 
of  every  religious  doctrine,  that  the  church  of  England  grounds  her 
opposition  to  the  efforts  of  fanaticism.  He  that  would  successfully 
oppose  its  spirit,  in  any  stage  of  its  progress,  must  take  his  stand  upon 
those  high  principles,  which  are  perverted  and  misapplied  by  it.  He 
that  would  successfully  point  out  the  absurdities  of  error,  must  fortify 
himself  strongly  within  the  fortress  of  truth.  It  is  on  the  neglect  of 
Christian  motives,  and  Christian  principles,  that  fanaticism  takes  its 
rise.  It  is  from  their  admixture  with  truth,  that  its  errors  gain  and 
support  their  influence.  When  profligacy  or  indolence,  disgrace  the 
lives  of  the  minister  or  his  flock ;  when  every  article  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  lost  in  oblivion,  enervated  by  refinement,  or  lowered  down  to 
the  standard  of  selfish  and  sensual  practice,  it  is  in  vain,  that  they 
ihdulge  themselves  in  idle  invective  against  the  extravagancies  of 
enthusiasm.  They  themselves  are  the  authors  of  its  influence,  and 
tne  ministers  of  its  contagion. 

"  Let  not  our  very  apprehensions  be  the  cause  of  our  fall.  It  is  not 
from  the  constancy  of  our  faith,  from  the  fervency  of  our  zeal,  or  from 
the  innocence  of  our  lives,  that  fanaticism  will  claim  us  as  its  disci- 
ples ;  but  from  the  application  of  these  high  and  heavenly  qualities,  to 
the  meanest  and  most  earthly  purposes  ;  from  the  prostitution  of  the 
name  of  our  Redeemer,  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  and  the 
extension  of  a  party. 

"  Let  the  Christian  minister,  undismayed,  disclose  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gbd,  as  they  have  been  revealed  to'  man  in  the  dispenaa- 


tibh  bt  the*  gospel,  it  is  fbr  him  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  ok  Salta- 
tion and  grace,  uj)0ti  the  terms  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  affix  to 
them ;  it  is  his  commission  to  teach  his  flock  td  hope  without  presump- 
tion, and  to  fear  Without  despair :  ft  is  for  him  to  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  the  afflicted,  arid,  in  the  name  of  his  Saviour;  to  sanctify  the  sorrow^ 
of  a  broken  heart.  Let  hihi  display  the  promises  of  the  gospel  in  all 
their  vivid  colours.  Ihe  cross  6$  Christ  will  shine  forth  with  a  light 
too  victorious  for  infidelity  to  withstand,  or  enthusiasm  to  pervert. 

41  Such  is  the  high  and  cdriirhanding  ground  upon  which  our  church 
Erects  her  standard,  siich  the  foundation  Oh  which  her  bulwarks  rest, 
even  on  the  hahie  of  Christ.  Let  not  her  towers  Jbe  undermined,  nor 
Her  Strength  diminished  by  an  abandonment  6T  this  one  predominant 
motive  ajid  principle ;  milch  legs,  while  assailed  by  a  combination 
even  df  the  most  contrary  powers,  let  her  walls  be  sapped  by  the  staj£- 
narit  waters  of  indolence  and  sensuality.  Whether  it  shall  please  the 
almighty  Disposer  of  all  human  events,  long  to  preserve  this  his  chosen 
Zion,  as  the  repository  of  his  faith,  as  the  ark  of  his  covenarit,  as  & 
Blessing  on  this  favoured  nation ;  or  whether  it  shall  seem  good  to 
afflict  her  with  those  tribulations,  which,  as  a  visible  church,  she  is 
doomed  to  undergo  ;  she  will  still  remain  in  the  hearts  of  those,  who 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  have  thus  dedicated  themselves  to  her 
Service :  their  veneration,  their  dtity,  their  obedience  to  this  representa- 
tive df  their  Saviour  upon  earth,  will  upon  this  one  principle  remain 
Unchanged,  and  their  affection  unimpaired.  Though  her  fabric  should 
crumble  tb  the 'dust,  they  will  still  look  forward  with  the  eye  of  faith  to 
that  blessed  period,  when  frbm  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  here 
below,  she,  lit  the  persons  of  her  children,  shall  be  translated  tb  the 
communion  of  saints  above,  when  from  her  militant  and  afflicted  state 
llfefe  upon  earth,  she  shall  reign  for  ever  triumphant  in  heaven  !"— 
#>.  14-18. 

In  the  twenty-sixth,  one  of  his  Kensington  sermons,  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Intercessor,  that  cheering  and  delightful  subject  of 
the  Christian's  contemplation,  is  thds  treated  : — 

"  Who  then  shall  be  our  Mediator  ?  Who  shall  be  found  worthy  to 
take  the  charge  of  a  perpetual  intercession  between  God  and  man  ? 
God  cannot  intercede  with  himself,  and  shall  man  intercede  with  God 
even  fbr  himself,  much  less  for  his  fellow-creatures  ?  The  glorious 
army  of  saints  and  martyrs  were  men  even  as  we  are,  and  equally 
need  the  blood  of  Christ  to  wash  them  from  the  pollution  of  their 
human  nature,  and  to  present  them  a  pure  and  living  sacrifice  before 
the  throne  of  God.  Shall  we  flee  to  the  host  of  angelic  beings  as  our 
mediators  and  advocates  ?  We  know  not  by  revelation,  nor  can  we 
be  informed  by  reason,  whether  they  are  capable  of  even  hearing  our. 
prayers.  '  It  is  God  that  justifieth,  who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is 
Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  iGrod,  who  also  iriaketh  intercession  for  us.'  By  partaking 
equally  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  he  is,  according  to  reason* 
the  most  appropriate  and  unexceptionable  Mediator  that   can  be 
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devised  between  God  and  man.     Being  related  equally  to  both,  .the 
balance  of  justice  and  mercy  is  poised  with  an  equal  hand.     He  there- 
fore is  the  true  medium  and  centre  of  communication,  to  pour  down 
from  God  to  man  all  the  mercies  and  blessings,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
from  his  kingdom  above ;  and  again,  to  receive,  convey,  and  recom- 
mend to  God,  all  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  all  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings,  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth.     Again,  who  is  so  fit  to  appre- 
ciate the  strength  of  our  temptations,  who  can  be  so  sensibly  touched 
with  our  sorrows,  as  that  High  Priest  who  was  tempted  as  we  are,  and 
'  yet  without  sin  ?'     Through  suffering  he  was  consecrated  '  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith ;'  in  our  suffering  therefore  he  will  ever  ex- 
perience the  tenderest  regard,  for  our  afflictions  he  will  feel  the  live- 
liest concern.     What  temptation  has  befallen  us,  the  weight  of  which 
he  did  not  sustain  ?     What  power  of  Satan  has  he  not  struggled  with, 
in  his  glorious  conquest  over  sin  and  death  ?     Who  then  shall  intercede 
for  our  sins  and  our  infirmities,  but  He  who  hath  encountered  their 
strength  ?     Who  shall  be  our  succour  and  refuge  in  our  struggles  with 
the  world,  but  He  the  great  captain  of  our  salvation,  who  hath  sub- 
dued the  world,  and  led  on  to  the  paths  of  victory. 

"  When,  then,  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  the  power  and  virulence 
of  our  ghostly  enemies,  the  sinkings  of  our  hearts,  evince  the  necessity 
of  an  Intercessor  and  an  Advocate ;  when  Christ,  '  who  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,'  is  alone,  because  he  alone  can  be,  that  Intercessor 
for  us  ;  an  Intercessor,  who  by  previous  humiliation  and  subsequent 
exaltation,  proclaims  himself  alone,  the  worthy  Advocate  of  his  re- 
deemed people ;  what  remains  for  us,  but  to  approach  in  humble  con- 
fidence to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  having  a  free  access  to  God, 
cheerfully  to  present  our  oblation  of  devotion  and  duty,  with  the  full 
persuasion  that  it  shall  be  accepted;  and  amidst  all  the  sins  and 
sorrows  of  this  frail  state,  to  join  in  the  triumphant  exclamation  of 
the  apostle,  *  It  is  Christ  that  justifieth,  who  is  he  that  condemneth  ? 
It  is  Christ  who  died,  yea  rather  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.'  How 
shall  we  stand  excused  in  the  sight  of  God  for  the  neglect  of  means 
so  gracious,  of  an  Advocate  so  powerful :  our  cause  is  in  the  hand, 
not  of  man  but  of  God.  How  can  we  answer  for  the  omission  of  a 
duty,  so  sanctified  in  its  very  performance  ?  Whether  in  our  private 
devotions  we  pour  out  the  sorrows  of  a  penitent  heart  before  our 
Redeemer,  whether  we  offer  on  the  altar  of  our  God  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  in  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  by  scrip- 
ture we  know  that  our  offerings  are  purified  by  faith ;  we  are  assured 
they  are  accepted:  and  to  the  hopes  of  accepted  prayer,  the  soul 
of  every  suffering  Christian,  even  though  afflictions  gather  round, 
though  the  fear  of  death  may  come  upon  him,  may,  as  on  '  the  wings 
of  a  dove,  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.'  " — pp.  333-336. 

We  would  gladly  make  further  extracts  from  the  parochial 
sermons,  if  our  space  would  permit ;  but  we  are  tempted  to  offer 
one  remark  applicable  to  them  all. 

Besides  their  general  usefulness,  in  which  respect  they  cannot 
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be  too  strongly  recommended,  they  will  bear  an  exclusive  value 
in  the  minds  of  his  parishioners,  from  the  many  interesting  and 
instructive  recollections  they  cannot  fail  to  revive  there :  but,  ex- 
cellent as  they  are,  they  will  convey  to  the  general  reader,  only 
an  imperfect  notion  of  the  effect  of  his  addresses  from  the  pulpit, 
because  in  no  case  do  they  contain  all  that  was  delivered  by  him. 
Depending  much,  as  we  are  told,  upon  the  strength  of  his 
memory,  and  the  ready  flow  of  his  expression,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  reserve  a  portion  of  his  discourse  for  those  moments  of 
inspiration  which  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  or  the  sympathies 
of  his  audience,  might  induce  ;  a,nd  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  best  and  most  eloquent  of  his  addresses  were  those  which 
came  thus  warm  and  unstudied  from  his  lips,  and  have  no  other 
place  of  record,  save  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  his 
audience.  But  they  will  not  therefore  perish  -.—great  should  be 
the  consolation  to  the  numerous  class  employed  in  that  most 
important  office  of  the  parochial  ministry ;  so  important,  that  all 
others  have  been  considered  as  valuable,  in  proportion  only  as 
they  contribute  to  the  due  regulation  and  the  reward  of  this — 
great,  we  say,  should  be  their  consolation  and  encouragement  to 
reflect,  that  their  lessons  of  Christian  love,  speeded  by  the  grace 
of  God,  may  be  in  reality  as  permanent  and  extensive  as  they 
appear  to  be  fugitive  and  local.  Received  with  meekness  into  the 
hearts  of  their  flocks,  they  rest  not  there  ;  but  mingling  in  the 
endless  combinations  of  human  thought,  they  reappear  under  a 
variety  of  modifications  and  forms,  are  communicated  from  man 
to  man,  and  propagated  in  a  thousand  channels  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Here  we  must  close  our  review.  The  length  to  which  our 
extracts  have  been  carried,  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  any 
further  remarks  from  ourselves ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  we 
wished :  for,  conscious  of  some  partiality  to  the  memory  of  the 
author,  we  think  it  fairer  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself, 
than  to  our  opinion  of  it.  One  thing,  however,  it  becomes  us  to 
add, — if  the  matter  we  have  extracted  should  induce  any  one  to 
believe  that  the  good  opinion  we  have  expressed  is  not  ill  founded, 
we  may  assure  him  further,  that  he  will  not  be  disappointed  by 
an  acquaintance  with  the  rest.  That  there  should  be  some  little 
inaccuracies  and  obscurities  of  style,  some  inadvertencies  and 
defects  in  the  matter,  cannot  be  surprising,  when  we  consider 
that  the  sermons,  for  the  most  part,  never  received  the  last  touches 
of  the  author,  not  having  been  intended  for  publication ;  and  that 
they  have  now  been  hastily  committed  to  the  press  by  the  trem- 
bling and  scrupulous  hand  of  a  parent,  to  whom  has  been  allotted 
the  trying  but  consolatory  task,  (for  what  can  be  more  conso- 
latory, when  such  is  the  subject  matter  ?)  of  editing  the  poethu- 
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mous  works  of  his  own  son ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  defects, 
which  it  would  be  invidious  to  specify,  the  usefulness  of  the  work 
is  well  supported  throughout,  and  the  tone  of  it  quite  as  equable 
as  is  either  pleasing  or  desirable.  In  a  word,  we  cannot  sum 
up  our  feelings  more  forcibly  than  by  saying,  that  should  our 
labours  happily  contribute  to  give  a  greater  circulation  to  the 
work,  we  shall  take  to  ourselves  the  comfortable  assurance,  that 
we  have  thereby  done  an  essential  service  to  the  cause  #f 
Christianity  itself. 


Art.  XII. — Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Tlionm 
Brown,  M.D.  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  th$ 
University  of  Edinburgh.  By  the  Rev.  David  Welsh.  Long- 
man and  Co.  1825. 

The  subject  of  this  article  naturally  divides  itself  into  twq 
parts :  first,  a  sketch  of  the  more  important  particulars  in  the  life 
of  J)r.  Brown ;  and  secondly,  an  account  of  his  philosophical 
works,  comprising  an  outline  of  the  history  of  metaphysics) 
learning,  as  it  has  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 

Dr.  Brown  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the  county  of  Gfal- 
way,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1778.  At  the  early  age  of  seven, 
he  was  removed  by  a  maternal  uncle  to  London,  where  be  was 
placed  at  school,  first  at  Camberwell,  next  at  Chiswick,  and 
finally  at  Kensington.  He  showed  a  strong  turn  for  poetry  when 
a  very  young  boy,  and  excelled  so  much  in  the  composition  of 
verses,  that  one  of  his  school-exercises,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  was  thought  worthy  pf  insertion 
in  a  periodical  work  of  considerable  reputation.  His  English 
education  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  him,  for  he  proved  a  good 
classical  scholar,  and  continued  through  life  to  speak  and  read 
with  a  pure  and  very  agreeable  accent.  Among  his  class-fellows 
at  Chiswick,  he  was  wont  to  mention  with  much  affection  the 
present  attorney-general ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  his  early 
friends  he  placed  Mrs.  Graham,  the  mother  of  the  senior  baron  pf 
the  Exchequer,  of  whose  kindness  to  him  he  retained  the  warmest 
remembrance  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence.  The  influence 
which  that  enlightened  person  had  upon  his  character,  and  th$ 
happiness  which  he  enjoyed  in  her  society,  are  very  beautifiilly  de: 
scribed  in  the  introductory  verses  to  the  volume  entitled  "  JEmily," 
which  is  also  dedicated  to  the  s^me  intelligent  p^taQWff?  pf  m 
juvenile  muse;— 
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"  Ere  one  feeble  line 


My  youthful  heart  had  dared,  that  heart  was  thine, 

So  warmly  thine,  that  years  of  sager  lore, 

More  skilled  to  prize  thee,  scarce  could  love  thee  more." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  in 
order  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  It  i$ 
stated  by  his  biographer,  that  when  attending  the  class  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  he  found  time  to  write  "  Observations  on  Dr.  Darwin's 
Zoonoraia  ;"  an  undertaking  which  led  to  a  protracted  corres- 
pondence with  that  ingenious  but  fanciful  author,  not  much  to 
the  credit  either  of  his  temper  or  his  liberality.  But  the  most 
remarkable  incident  belonging  to  the  history  of  Dr.  Brown's  col- 
lege-life, is  the  formation  of  a  society,  called  the  Academy  of 
Physics,  of  which  the  principal  members  besides  himself  were 
Messrs.  Brougham,  Horner,  Erskine,  Jeffery,  Birbeck,  Leyden, 
Lord  Webb  Seymour,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Smith.  The  reader  will 
not  be  displeased  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  an 
institution  which  embraced  the  names  of  so  many  individuals, 
who  have  since  risen  to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  eye  of  the 
public.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  January,  1797,  when  Mr. 
Brougham  proposed  to  the  Academy  a  plan  of  business,  which 
was  adopted  with  a  few  modifications : — 
"  The  objects  of  the  Academy  shall  be, 

"1.  Pure  mathematics,  or  the  philosophy  of  quantity. 

"  2.  Mixed  mathematics,  or  the  philosophy  of  motion  and  its 
effects,  comprehending  subjects  in  which  the  data  are  inductive, 
and  the  reasoning  mathematical. 

"  3.  The  physics  of  matter,  or  the  philosophy  of  body,  in 
which  the  data  and  reasonings  are  both  inductive. 

"  4.  The  physics  of  mind,  or  the  philosophy  of  mind,  exclud- 
ing religious  controversies  and  party  politics.  Mind  is  either 
general  or  individual ;  the  physics  of  the  former  we  term  genera} 
politics. 

"  5.  The  history  of  events,  opinions,  systems,"  &c. 
This  "  plan  of  business,"  it  should  seem,  was  not  found  suffi- 
ciently determinate  and  precise  to  confine  the  speculations  of  the 
members  within  due  bounds.  We  perceive  accordingly,  that  at  a 
meeting  holden  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  "  Academy 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  inconveniencies  resulting  from 
the  want  of  general  principles,  which  might  be  taken  for  granted 
in  all  physical  inquiries,  and  from  the  free  and  unrestrained  in- 
troduction of  metaphysical  points,  on  which  the  members,  either 
from  the  strength  of  speculative  or  practical  habits,  or  the  ab- 
stract nature  of  the  subject^  themselves,  pap  aever  come  to  an 
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agreement,  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  following  principles, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  power  of  altering  or  modifying  them 
as  experience  shall  dictate : — 

"  1.  Mind  exists — a  something,  of  the  essence  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  but  the  existence  of  which  we  must  suppose,  on 
account  of  the  effect  which  it  produces ;  that  is,  the  modification 
of  which  we  are  conscious. 

"  2.  Matter  exists — a  something,  of  the  essence  of  which  we 
are  entirely  ignorant,  but  the  existence  of  which  we  necessarily 
believe,  in  consequence  of  the  effects  which  it  produces ;  that  is, 
the  sensations  and  perceptions  which  we  receive  by  means  of  the 
organs  of  sense. 

"  N.  B. — Under  these  two  heads  are  excluded  the  supposi- 
tions of  mind  being  a  bundle  of  ideas,  and  matter  a  collection  of 
properties,  for  a  bundle  of  effects  can  never  constitute  a  cause. 

"  3.  Every  change  indicates  a  cause ;  but  of  the  nature  of 
necessary  connection  we  are  entirely  ignorant 

"  The  Academy  also  exclude  the  following  questions,  to  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  any  conversation  on  them,  but  without  pre- 
venting the  members  from  hearing  of  them  incidentally,  in  papers 
not  professedly  on  that  subject,  or  taking  for  granted  any  opinion 
connected  with  them,  as  the  foundation  of  a  hypothetical  train  of 
reasoning. 

"  1.  The  question  as  to  a  First  Cause,  or  an  infinity  of 
causes. 

"  2.  The  questions  concerning  the  action  and  passion  of 
mind,  liberty  and  necessity,  merit  and  demerit,  self-love  and  be- 
nevolence. 

"  3.  All  general  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  evidence ;  es- 
tablishing as  sufficient  grounds  of  belief,  besides  the  evidence  of 
sense  and  consciousness,  that  of  memory ;  that  of  abstract  truth, 
whether  mathematical  or  metaphysical ;  that  of  experience,  or 
conclusion  from  what  has  been  to  what  will  be;  and  that  of 
human  testimony. 

"  4.  Questions  concerning  abstract  ideas,  establishing  that 
we  have  general  ideas ;  that  is,  ideas  of  something  on  which  a 
number  of  objects  agree. 

"  5.  The  question  of  existence  of  rights." 
We  find,  immediately  after  these  resolutions  were  adopted, 
that  Mr.  Brougham  was  appointed  to  examine  "  HolcrofVs  Trans- 
lation of  Count  Stolberg's  Travels,"  and  to  report ;  and  that 
Messrs.  Brown,  Lang,  Gillespie,  and  Brougham,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  the  strata  of  granite  imbedded  in  schis- 
tus,  in  the  banks  and  in  the  bed  of  the  water  of  Leith. 
The  extract  now  given  will  show,  in  the  first  place,  the  kind  of 
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speculations  on  which  young  men  at  Edinburgh  choose  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity,  and  display  their  reading ;  and  also  the  very 
vague  and  incorrect  ideas  with  which  they  enter  upon  their  meta- 
physical researches.  The  language  in  which  their  rules  and  limi- 
tations are  expressed,  affords  the  most  ample  proof  that  the 
young  philosophers  of  Modern  Athens  were  grievously  ignorant, 
as  well  of  the  boundaries  of  the  science  to  which  they  meant  to 
direct  their  thoughts,  as  of  the  powers  of  intellect  which  it  was 
their  business  to  employ  in  their  mysterious  investigations.  They 
excluded  from  the  number  of  legitimate  inquiries,  the  action  and 
passion  of  mind;  that  is,  all  the  faculties  which  belong  to  the 
understanding,  and  all  the  sentiments  which  spring  from  ethical 
contemplation  on  the  characters  and  pursuits  of  mankind.  They 
rejected  in  like  manner  the  very  important  discussions  which 
respect  the  moral  qualities  of  human  action,  merit  and  demerit, 
liberty  and  necessity,  self-love  and  benevolence.  What  was  there 
left,  then,  in  the  physics  of  mind,  on  which  the  talents  and  learn- 
ing of  the  academicians  could  be  exerted  ? 

.  But  this  fraternity  of  wits  succeeded  at  length  in  associating 
their  names  with  the  history  of  literature,  in  a  manner  much  more 
imposing  than  could  ever  have  resulted  from  examining  into 
moral  theories,  or  even  from  ascertaining  the  affinities  of  granitic 
strata  to  a  schistose  formation  in  the  water  of  Leith.  From  the 
Academy  of  Physics  sprung  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  Messrs. 
Brougham,  Horner,  Jeffery,  Brown,  and  Sidney  Smith,  were  the 
original  contributors  to  that  popular  journal.  Dr.  Brown  wrote 
the  article  which  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  number, 
on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Kant;"  but  as  some  liberties  were  taken 
with  one  of  his  papers  by  the  editor  of  the  third  number,  he  im- 
mediately withdrew  his  services  from  the  review,  and  could  never 
afterwards  be  induced  to  resume  his  connection  with  it.  Mr. 
Jeffery  was  not  established  as  editor  till  after  the  publication  of 
the  fourth  number ;  and  it  appears  that  the  offence  which  alien- 
ated Brown  was  given  by  a  witty  rector  of  our  establishment,  who 
still  continues  occasionally  to  enliven  with  his  jokes  the  heavy 
pages  of  the  northern  periodical. 

The  events  of  Dr.  Brown's  life,  from  the  time  that  he  entered 
college  as  a  student,  till  he  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
present  very  little  variety.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  directed 
his  attention  to  law,  but  imagining  that  the  labours  of  the  bar 
would  prove  quite  incompatible  with  the  pursuits  of  elegant  lite- 
rature, to  which  he  was  sincerely  attached,  he  relinquished  the 
hopes  of  eminence  which  opened  to  his  ambition  in  the  line  of 
that  profession,  and  with  apparent  inconsistency  devoted  his  days 
of  study  to  the  less,  intellectual  science  of  medicine.    But  it  can 
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hardly  be  said,  that  he  ever  practised  either  as  a  physician  or 
surgeon.  He  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Gregory,  so  far  as  to  give 
advice  to  patients  who  consulted  him  by  letter ;  still  continuing  to 
devote  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  or  to  the  mi- 
nute analysis  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  the  less  alluring  field  of 
metaphysical  investigation.  At  length,  in  1810,  his  most  ardent 
wishes  were  gratified,  by  his  appointment  to  the  ethical  chair  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart ;  whom  ill  health,  and  the  desire  to  discharge  some  lite- 
rary engagements,  had  withdrawn  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
professorship.  Dr.  Brown  obtained  universal  approbation,  as  an 
eloquent  and  very  ingenious  lecturer ;  but  his  constitution  natu- 
rally not  very  vigorous,  was  unequal  to  the  toil  of  incessant  study, 
and  was  observed  by  his  friends  to  sink  gradually  under  the  pres- 
sure of  that  mental  exertion  which  had  become  at  once  his  busU 
ness  and  his  amusement.  About  Christmas,  1819,  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  discontinue  his  lectures ;  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  he  proceeded  as  far  as  London,  in  search  of  a 
milder  atmosphere  than  that  of  Scotland,  and  died  at  Brompton, 
in  April,  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  his  philosophical 
works,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  metaphysical  learning,  north  of  the  Tweed,  during  sixty 
or  seventy  years  before  his  volumes  appeared. 

None  of  our  readers  require  to  be  informed,  that  the  "  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,"  by  Locke,  gave  rise  in  England 
to  a  new  era  in  mental  philosophy.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that 
the  scholastic  errors  which  adhered  to  his  system  were,  by  Berke- 
ley and  Hume,  made  the  foundation  of  a  species  of  theoretical 
scepticism,  which  threatened  to  undermine  the  pillars  of  truth, 
not  only  in  metaphysics,  but  in  morals  and  religion;  and,  in  short, 
in  all  the  departments  of  human  research,  where  belief  is  ultimately 
made  to  rest  on  intuition,  or  the  authority  of  the  senses.  By 
the  ancient  metaphysicians  it  was  assumed  as  an  incontrovertible 
axiom,  that  nothing  could  be  perceived  but  what  was  in  the  mind 
which  perceived  it;  and  hence  it  was  inferred,  that  we  do  not 
in  reality  perceive  external  objects  themselves,  but  only  the 
images  or  impressions  of  them  by  which  they  are  represented  in 
the  sensorium,  where  alone  they  become  objects  of  knowledge  to 
the  percipient  or  intellectual  faculties.  Entertaining  no  doubt  of 
their  own  existence,  or  of  the  existence  of  the  material  world,  the 
disciples  of  Plato,  Anaxagoras,  and  Antisthenes,  regulated  their 
theory  of  perception  in  conformity  with  this  natural  belief:  and 
reasoning,  as  they  imagined,  from  analogy,  they  satisfied  them-' 
selves  that,  by  some  mysterious  process  which  they  never  at- 
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tempted  to  explain,  there  were  conveyed  to  the  mind  ideas  or 
images  resembling  the  objects  of  external  nature  ;  and  that  these 
images,  as  we  have  said,  were  not  only  the  immediate  and  direct; 
but  the  sole,  objects  of  perception,  and  the  only  medium  by  which 
the  mind  could  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  matter. 

Descartes,  aware  of  the  objections  which  might  be  urged 
against  these  conclusions,  as  assuming  the  existence  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  adopted  the  bold  but  very  whimsical  determination  of 
founding  a  new  system  of  metaphysics  on  the  basis  of  absolute 
incredulity,  and  of  admitting  no  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence or  properties  of  things  which  was  not  established  upon  the 
strictest  and  most  formal  deductions  of  reason.  Admitting  the 
theory  of  perception  which  was  held  by  the  ancient  philosophers, 
that  the  mind  contemplated  all  external  things  through  the  me- 
dium of  ideas,  he  proceeded  to  establish,  upon  the  ground  of  that 
theory,  the  main  facts  which  the  Greek  metaphysicians  took  for 
granted,  namely  his  own  existence,  his  personal  identity,  and  the 
existence  of  a  material  world.  He  began  with  sensations,  of 
which  consciousness  supplies  the  evidence,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  things  to  which  sensation  bears  a  rer 
ference,  that  is,  the  things  which  are  felt  and  perceived  by  the 
mind.  I  think,  therefore,  I  am,  said  he ;  and  I  perceive  ideas  of 
things,  therefore  the  things  which  I  perceive  have  an  actual  ex~ 
ternal  existence.  In  this  way  he  proved,  or  meant  to  prove,  what 
the  ancients  had  wisely  assumed  as  the  basis  of  all  reasoning— 
the  existence  of  the  percipient  being,  and  of  the  objects  which  he 
perceives  :  and  thus,  while  he  boasted  that  he  had  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  every  reflecting  man  to  doubt,  he  had  just  come  from 
sowing  the  seeds  of  the  wildest  scepticism  that  has  ever  disgraced 
the  annals  of  metaphysical  science. 

Mr.  Locke,  who  followed  the  French  philosopher  in  this  depart- 
ment of  research,  adopted  his  leading  principles,  both  as  to  the 
theory  of  perception  borrowed  from  the  Orientals,  and  as  to  the 
evidence  or  ground  of  belief  which  accompanies  our  sensations. 
But,  in  pursuing  the  same  path,  he  arrived  at  conclusions  which 
had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  sagacity  of  his  master.  Reflect- 
ing that  the  sensations  of  heat,  colour,  taste,  smell,  and  all  the 
other  secondary  qualities  of  body,  have  no  resemblance  to  any 
thing  material,  he  pronounced  that  in  fact  there  are  no  such  quali- 
ties in  external  objects;  that  they  are  merely  sensations,  and  have 
no  existence  whatever,  except  in  relation  to  a  sentient  creature. 
Being  sensations,  they  exist  only  in  the  mind  or  sensorium  of  the 
animal  which  perceives  them  ;  and  when  they  are  not  perceived, 
they  do  not  exist.  There  is  no  heat  in  fire,  more  than  there  is 
pain  in  a  knife :  these  effects  respect  exclusively  the  properties  of 
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a  being  which  can  experience  the  sensations  which  arise  from 
the  proximity  of  an  ignited  body,  or  from  the  separation  of  the 
muscles  by  a  sharp  weapon. 

At  this  stage  of  speculation,  it  only  remained  for  Bishop  Berke- 
ley to  show,  that  the  primary  qualities  of  body  have  no  greater 
resemblance  to  the  sensations  produced  by  them,  than  the  second- 
ary qualities  bear  to  their  corresponding  impressions:  and  from 
thence  he  inferred  very  logically,  that  we  cannot  possibly  have 
any  conception  of  matter ;  that  the  material  world  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  an  existence ;  but  that  the  only  things  which  exist 
are  sensations  and  ideas,  together  with  the  minds  by  which  these 
are  perceived.  Like  Descartes,  the  venerable  prelate  was  satisfied 
that  he  had,  by  this  process  of  reasoning,  established  on  the 
strongest  grounds  the  interests  of  philosophical  and  religious 
truth ;  that  scepticism  would  for  ever  cease  to  agitate  the  faith  of 
the  pious,  and  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  sophist;  and  that,  as 
every  one  carried  within  himself  the  evidence  of  his  belief,  in  the 
ideas  with  which  his  mind  was  stored,  and  in  the  relations  which 
subsisted  among  these  ideas,  the  reign  of  doubt  and  of  error  would 
soon  hasten  to  a  close. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  Hume  to  expose 
the  absurdity  of  these  principles,  by  carrying  them  to  their  utmost 
extent.  Tracing  the  footsteps  of  Descartes,  Locke,  and  Berkeley, 
he  arrived  at  the  extravagant  conclusion,  that,  as  far  as  the  light 
of  reason  is  to  be  taken  as  our  guide,  we  must  admit  that  there  is 
neither  mind  nor  matter  in  the  universe.  His  great  powers  of 
'  understanding,  and  the  peculiar  dexterity  with  which,  by  insensi- 
bly shifting  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  he  employed,  he  ap- 
peared to  remove  the  intricacy  of  the  most  complicated  argument, 
gave  to  his  system  an  apparent  firmness  and  support,  which  filled 
good  men  with  amazement  as  well  as  sorrow;  they  saw  the  dear- 
est interests  of  the  human  race  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a 
sophistry  which  truth  itself  seemed  unable  to  withstand ;  and 
although  they  were  convinced  that  the  reasoning  which  supported 
so  monstrous  a  conclusion  could  not  be  sound,  they  found  them- 
selves destitute  of  the  means  whereby  to  detect  and  expose  its 
fallacy. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  had  reached  this  stage  of  error  and 
confusion,  when  Dr.  Reid  directed  to  it  the  powers  of  his  saga- 
cious and  penetrating  intellect.  The  alarming  deductions  of 
Hume  led  him  to  call  in  question  the  principles  of  the  ideal  sys- 
tem altogether ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  if  their 
premises  were  granted,  all  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  reason- 
ing of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  must  be  admitted,- however 
repugnant  to  the  ordinary  notions  of  mankind,  and  hbWevtfSub- 
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versive  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  He  states  candidly,  that  till 
the  "Treatise  of  Human  Nature"  made  its  appearance,  he  had 
never  thought  of  impeaching  the  principles  commonly  received  in 
regard  to  the  understanding.  "  The  ingenious  author  of  that 
treatise,"  says  he,  "  upon  the  principles  of  Locke,  who  was  no 
sceptic,  hath  built  a  system  of  scepticism  which  leaves  no  ground 
to  believe  any  .one  thing  rather  than  its  contrary.  His  reasoning 
appeared  to  me  to  be  just;  there  was  therefore  a  necessity  to  call 
in  question  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded,  or  to  admit 
the  conclusion. — For  my  own  satisfaction,  I  entered  into  a  serious 
examination  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  sceptical  system  is 
built :  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  that  it  leans  with  its 
whole  weight  upon  an  hypothesis  which  is  ancient  indeed,  and 
hath  been  very  generally  received  by  philosophers,  but  of  which 
I  could  find  no  solid  proof.  The  hypothesis  I  mean  is, — that 
nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  mind  which  perceives  it : 
that  we  do  not  really  perceive  things  that  are  external,  but  only 
certain  images  and  pictures  of  them  imprinted  upon  the  mind, 
which  are  called  impressions  and  ideas."* 

Rejecting,  therefore,  the  ancient  hypothesis  in  regard  to  per- 
ception, he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  instead  of  perceiving  ex- 
ternal objects  by  means  of  ideas  and  impressions  made  on  the 
sensorium,  the  mind  directly  perceives  these  external  objects 
themselves ;  and  that  by  an  original  law  of  our  nature,  sensation 
is  constantly  attended  by  the  belief,  that  there  is  something 
distinct  from  it  in  the  material  world,  by  the  presence  of  which 
it  is  excited.  This  obvious  principle  once  admitted,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  ideal  system,  with  all  the  sceptical  doctrines  which 
had  been  built  upon  it,  could  no  longer  be  supported.  The 
science  of  mind  was  immediately  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  principles  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  it  immediately  became 
evident,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  intellectual  faculties  could 
not  be  successfully  prosecuted  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  ap- 
plication of  that  cautious  logic,  to  which  mankind  had  already 
become  indebted  for  an  improved  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and 
phenomena  of  the  material  creation. 

That  Reid  did  not  misapprehend  the  doctrines  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  might  be  proved  at  great  length  from  the  works  of  these 
ingenious  writers.  "  We  are  percipient  of  nothing,"  said  the 
former,  "  but  of  our  own  perceptions  and  ideas."  "It  is  evident," 
he  adds,  "to  any  one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge,  that  they  are  either  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the 

*  See  Introduction  to  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of 
Common  Sense. 
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senses,  or  else  such  as  are  perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions 
and  operations  of  the  mind ;  or,  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  help  of 
memory  and  imagination,  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely 
representing  those  originally  perceived  in  the  foresaid  ways.— 
Light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  extension  and  figure,  in  a  word, 
the  things  we  see  and  feel,  what  are  they  but  so  many  sensations, 
notions,  ideas,  or  impressions  on  the  senses ;  and  is  it  possible  to 
separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from  perception  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from  itselfl"  Mr. 
Hume  again  asserts,  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of 
our  impressions ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  think  of  any  thing  that  we  have  not  antecedently  felt,  either 
by  our  external  or  our  internal  senses.  He  assures  us,  that  nothing 
can  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  impression :  and  that 
the  senses  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are  con- 
veyed, without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse 
between  the  mind  and  the  object. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Locke  himself  conceived  these 
images,  or  copies  of  impressions,  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of 
thought ;  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  being  obtained 
by  their  intervention.  He  enters  regularly  into  the  inquiry,  How 
bodies  produce  ideas  in  us  ?  and  "  that,"  says  he,  "  is  manifestly 
by  impulse,  the  only  way  we  can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in." 
€<  If  then,"  he  continues,  "  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our 
minds  when  they  produce  ideas  in  it,  and  yet  we  perceive  these 
original  qualities  in  such  of  them  as  singly  fall  under  our  senses, 
it  is  evident  that  some  motion  must  be  thence  continued  by  our 
nerves  or  animal  spirits,  or  by  some  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  the 
brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the 
particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  since  the  extension, 
figure,  number,  and  motion  of  bodies,  of  an  observable  bigness, 
may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  by  the  sight,  it  is  evident  some 
singly  imperceptible  bodies  must  come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and 
thereby  convey  to  the  brain  some  motion  which  produces  these 
ideas,  which  we  have  of  them  in  us." 

Having  stated  the  distinction  between  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  qualities  of  matter,  he  proceeds  thus : — "  From  whence 
I  think  it  easy  to  draw  this  observation,  that  the  ideas  of  primary 
qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of  them,  and  their  patterns 
do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves  ;  but  the  ideas  produced 
in  us  by  these  secondary  qualities  have  no  resemblance  of  them 
at  all."  The  import  which  he  here  attaches  to  the  word  re- 
semblance,  as  applied  to  our  ideas  of  primary  qualities,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  sentence,  where  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  difference  between  them  and  our  ideas  of  secondary  q»ali- 
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ties.  "  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light ;  snow,  white  and 
cold ;  and  manna,  white  and  sweet ;  from  the  ideas  they  produce 
in  us ;  which  qualities  are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  same  in 
those  bodies  that  those  ideas  are  in  us,  the  one  the  perfect  re- 
semblance of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  a  mirror ;  and  it  would  by 
most  men  be  judged  very  extravagant,  if  one  should  say  other- 
wise." "  Methinks,"  he  says,  in  another  place,  "  the  understand- 
ing is  not  much  unlike  a  closet,  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only 
some  little  openings  left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances  or 
ideas  of  things  without ;  would  the  pictures  coming  into  a  dark 
room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occa- 
sion, it  would  very  much  resemble  tne  understanding  of  a  man, 
in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight  and  the  ideas  of  them." 

We  have  given  these  extracts  in  order  to  show,  that  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume  held,  to  its  full  extent,  the  ancient  doctrine 
in  regard  to  perception,  and  believed  that  the  only  intercourse 
which  the  mind  is  capable  of  maintaining,  with  external  nature, 
is  that  which  takes  place  in  the  sensorium  through  the  medium  of 
ideas  ;  consequently,  that  the  human  soul  does  not  contemplate 
external  objects  themselves,  but  merely  their  images,  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  nerves,  or  some  other  part  of  the  bodily  mechanism ; 
and  hence  that  these  authors  lent  the  support  of  their  powerful 
talents  to  the  conclusion  already  so  often  mentioned,  namely, 
that  we  can  possess  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  material 
world,  but  only  for  the  existence  of  ideas  and  sensations  in  our 
minds. 

It  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Reid's  first  and  ablest  work  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  that  theory,  which,  after  having  reigned 
in  the  schools  two  thousand  years,  bewildered  the  speculations  of 
Locke,  Clarke,  and  Newton ;  and  afterwards  supplied  to  Berkeley 
and  Hume  the  materials  of  a  system  which  shook  all  the  princi- 
ples of  human  knowledge,  and  took  away  from  the  deductions  of 
intellect,  and  even  from  the  instinctive  impressions  of  natural 
belief,  the  confidence  and  certainty  which  they  have  always  been 
found  to  confer  upon  every  sound  understanding.  The  northern 
philosopher  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  human  mind  perceives, 
not  merely  the  ideas  of  tilings,  but  the  very  things  themselves ; 
that  it  is  not  simply  the  idea  of  hardness  which  follows  the 
touching  of  a  table  or  piece  of  metal,  but  the  actual  sensation  of 
a  hard  and  extended  substance,  external  to  the  mind :  such  sen- 
sation being  always  accompanied  with  the  belief,  that  the  object 
to  which  it  refers  has  a  distinct  and  separate  existence,  indepen- 
dently of  our  impression  of  its  qualities.  According  to  him,  when 
we  look  at  a  house,  it  is  the  house  itself  which  we  perceive,  and 
not  merely  the  idea  of  the  house,  situated  in  what  Locke  would 
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have  called  the  dark  closet  of  the  mind.  In  a  word,  our  percep- 
tions bear  a  direct  reference  to  the  properties  of  matter,  and  not 
to  the  images  of  these  properties  in  the  sensorium ;  and  as  all  our 
perceptions  are  accompanied  with  an  instinctive  belief,  that  the 
objects  whence  they  arise,  have  an  existence  independent  of  their 
relation  to  our  minds,  we  enjoy  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  case  admits  of,  that  there  is  around  us  a  system  of 
material  created  substances. 

The  labours  of  Reid  put  an  end  to  the  idealism  of  Berkeley 
and  Hume!  He  showed,  that  the  principles  of  their  system  were 
not  only  unsupported  by  any  proof,  but  contrary  to  incontestible 
facts ;  nay,  that  they  were  utterly  inconceivable  from  the  manifest 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities  which  they  involved. 

Dr.  Priestley,  it  is  well  known,  took  the  field  against  the  Scot- 
tish philosopher ;  not  with  the  intention  of  proving  that  his  views 
were  dangerous  or  fallacious,  but  to  deprive  him  of  the. merit  of 
originality  where  his  opinions  appeared  of  any  value,  and  to  con- 
vict him  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  many  of  the  tenets  which  he 
had  impugned.  Not  content  with  tracing  a  close  resemblance 
between  the  "FirstTruths"of  LePereBuffier,and  the  fundamental 

Erinciples  of  belief  maintained  by  Dr.  Reid,  he  asserted,  that  the 
itter  had  been  all  along  waging  war  with  a  phantom  of  his  own 
creation,  for  that  the  doctrines  which  he  combatted  were  never 
seriously  maintained  by  any  philosopher,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, "  Before  our  author  had  rested  so  much. upon  this  argu- 
ment," says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  it  behoved  him,  I  think,  to  have 
examined  the  strength  of  it  a  little  more  carefully  than  he  seems 
to  have  done ;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have  suffered  himself  to 
be  misled  in  the  very  foundation  of  it,  merely  by  philosophers 
happening  to  call  ideas  the  images  of  external  things ;  as  if  this 
was  not  known  to  be  a  figurative  expression,  denoting,  not  that 
the  actual  shapes  of  things  were  delineated  in  the  brain  or  upon 
the  mind,  but  only  that  impressions  of  some  kind  or  other  were 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  their 
corresponding  nerves,  and  that  between  these  impressions  and  the 
sensations  existing  in  the  mind,  there  is  a  real  and  necessary, 
though  at  present  an  unknown,  connection." 

This  statement  betrays  much  ignorance  or  unfairness.  It  is 
impossible  to  open  the  volumes  of  Berkeley  or  of  Hume  with- 
out perceiving,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  account  now  given  of 
the  word  idea  is  at  complete  variance  with  their  ordinary  use  of 
the  same  term.  Do  not  all  the  reasonings  which  were  deduced 
by  these  writers  from  Locke's  philosophy,  against  the  independent- 
existence  .  of  the  material  world,  hinge  on  that  very  principle 
which  Dr.  Priestley  affects  to  consider  as  merely  an  accidental 
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mode  of  speaking,  never  meant  to  be  understood  literaDy  ?  Had 
the  metaphysicians  who  wrote  prior  to  the  time  of  Reid,  nsed  the 
terms  ideas  and  images  as  mere  figurative  expressions,  his  work 
would  indeed  have  proved  an  absurd  and  most  unseasonable  in- 
terruption to  the  progress  of  sound  philosophy ;  but  so  fer  was 
that  from  being  the  case,  it  is  universally  admitted  among  com- 
petent judges,  that  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and  his  successors 
were  little  else  (at  least  so  far  as  perception  is  concerned)  than  a 
new  name  for  the  species  of  the  schoolmen ; — the  various  am-, 
biguities  connected  with  the  word  idea,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  having 
probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  shelter  the  doctrine,  in  its 
more  modern  dress,  against  those  objections  to  which  it  must,  at' 
a  much  earlier  period,  have  appeared  to  be  liable,  if  the  old 
peripatetic  phraseology  had  been  retained.— The  following  pas- 
sage from  Hobbes  will  show  what  was  the  doctrine  of  his  age, 
and  throw  light,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  opinions  which  prevailed 
all  over  Europe,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  era  to  which  our 
observations  apply  :— 

"  The  philosophy  schools  through  all  the  universities  of  Chris- 
tendom, grounded  upon  certain  texts  of  Aristotle,  teach  that  for 
the  cause  of  vision,  the  thing  seen  sendeth  forth  on  every  side,  a 
visible  species,  a  visible  show,  apparition,  or  aspect,  or  a  being 
seen  ;  the  receiving  whereof  into  the  eye,  is  seeing.  And  for  the 
cause  of  hearing,  that  the  thing  heard  sendeth  forth  an  audible 
species,  that  is,  an  audible  aspect,  or  audible  being  seen  ;  which 
entering  at  the  ear,  maketh  hearing.  Nay,  for  the  cause  of 
understanding,  also,  they  say  the  thing  understood  sendeth  forth 
an  intelligible  species,  that  is,  an  intelligible  being  seen  ;  which 
coming  into  the  understanding,  maketh  us  understand.-— I  say 
not  this,"  he  continues,  "  as  disapproving  of  the  use  of  universi- 
ties ;  but  because  I  am  to  speak  hereafter  of  their  office  in  a 
commonwealth,  I  must  let  you  see,  on  all  occasions,  by  the  way, 
what  things  should  be  amended  in  them,  amongst  which  the 
frequency  of  insignificant  speech  is  one,9* 

The  philosophy  of  mind  cultivated  in  Scotland,  since  the  time 
of  Dr.  Reid,  may  be  characterized  by  describing  it  as  directly 
opposed  to  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  In  this  part  of. 
the  kingdom,  the  opinions  of  Locke  in  regard  to  perception  have 
likewise  undergone  a  thorough  reformation,  though  no  work; 
avowedly  on  the  subject,  has  been  allowed  to  take  plaee  of  his 
celebrated  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding."  The  only  sys- 
tem .of  metaphysics,  or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  of  intellectual 
physiology,  which  has,  since  the  epoch  alluded  to,  attracted  any 
attention  in  England,  is  that  which  was  brought  forward  by  Hart- 
ley, Priestley,  and  Darwin ;  and  which  undertakes  to  explain  aU 
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the  phenomena  of  mind*  on  the  principle  of  nervous  vibrations 
and  the  association  of  ideas.  But  the  doctrines  of  these  writers 
have  not  acquired  any  degree  of  popularity.  The  tendency 
which  they  manifested  towards  the  conclusions  of  materialism, 
excited  against  them,  in  the  first  instance,  a  well-founded  sus- 
picion :  and  the  extravagance  with  which  their  leading  specula- 
tions were  afterwards  defended,  and  pressed  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  learned  world,  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  unphilo- 
sophical  nature  of  the  views  whence  they  sprang,  and  the  per- 
nicious effects  which  they  could  hardly  fail  to  produce. 
•  The  system  of  Dr.  Reid  has  been  very  ably  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  a  variety  of  publications.  Without  implicitly  adopting 
all  the  opinions  of  his  master,  he  maintains,  with  much  talent, 
the  soundness  of  his  general  principles,  and  particularly  those 
which  respect  perception  and  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  Dr.  Brown, 
to  the  consideration  of  whose  works  we  have  at  length  arrived, 
followed  in  the  same  track ;  using,  perhaps,  greater  freedom  in 
his  strictures  on  the  Glasgow  philosopher,  and  modifying  more 
extensively  the  conclusions  to  which  his  reasoning  has  been  found 
to  lead.  Unfortunately,  for  the  credit  of  metaphysics,  the  one 
half  of  every  new  book  is  employed  in  correcting  the  errors  con- 
tained in  the  publication  which  came  out  immediately  before  it ; 
and,  what  is  still  much  worse,  in  order  to  be  original  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  a  slight  change  to  the  meaning  of  a  word.  A 
whole  system  may  be  erected  on  the  most  trifling  addition  to  the 
import  of  the  most  common  term.  On  this  ground,  we  find  some 
discrepancies  raised,  in  relation  to  the  philosophical  opinions  of 
the  three  authors  now  named  ;  and  in  regard  to  one  or  two  points 
of  considerable  importance,  Dr.  Brown  has  chosen  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Hume,  in  preference  to  the  less  accurate  deductions  of 
his  celebrated  antagonist. 

Of  these  points,  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult, is  the  doctrine  which  turns  on  the  relation  of  Cause  and 
Effect.  Hume's  essay  on  that  intricate  question  is  well  known 
to  every  reader  of  metaphysics ;  and  no  one  requires  to  be  told, 
that  the  sceptical  notions  which  he  contrived  to  introduce  into 
the  examination  of  our  ideas  respecting  that  relation,  created  a 
very  general  prejudice  against  such  inquiries  altogether,  as  being 
either  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect,  or  totally  unconnected 
with  any  legitimate  system  of  mental  philosophy.  It  occurs  to 
us,  however,  that  the  peculiar  difficulty  which  that  writer  en- 
countered, and  the  scepticism  which  he  founded  upon  it,  have  not 
been  accurately  traced  to  their  source.  Hume  does  not  deny, 
that  we  have  the  idea  of  power  as  applied  to  causation.  He 
admits  that  it  finds  a  place  in  every  mind,  from  the  rank  of  a 
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philosopher  down  to  that  of  the  most  ignorant  peasant ;  but  as  it 
is  not  possible,  on  his  principles,  to  account  for  the  generation  of 
that  idea,  he  is  willing  to  regard  it  as  nothing  more  than  an  illu- 
sion. Proceeding  on  the  theory  of  perception  transmitted  from 
the  ancient  schools  to  Descartes  and  Locke,  he  remarks,  that  "  it 
seems  a  proposition  which  will  not  admit  of  much  dispute,  that 
all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  impressions,  or  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  any  thing  which  we 
have  not  antecedently  felt,  either  by  our  external  or  internal 
senses. — To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  power 
or  necessary  connection,  let  us  examine  its  impression ;  and  in  ^ 
order  to  find  the  impression  with  greater  certainty,  let  us  search 
for  it  in  all  the  sources  from  which  it  may  possibly  be  derived.—* 
When  we  look  about  us  towards  external  objects,  and  consider 
the  operation  of  causes,  we  are  never  able,  in  a  single  instance,  to 
discover  anypower  or  necessary  connection,  any  quality  which  binds 
the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence 
of  the  other.  We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  in  fact  follow 
the  other.  The  impulse  of  one  billiard  ball  is  attended  with  motion 
in  the  second.  This  is  the  whole  that  appears  to  the  outward 
senses.  The  mind  feels  no  sentiment  or  inward  impression  from 
this  succession  of  objects :  consequently,  there  is  not,  in  any  single 
particular  instance  of  cause  and  effect,  any  thing  which  can  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection."  He  concludes 
by  stating — "  We  have  sought  in  vain  for  an  idea  of  power  or 
necessary  connection,  in  all  the  sources  from  which  we  could  sup- 
pose it  to  be  derived.  It  appears  that  in  single  instances  of  the 
operation  of  bodies,  we  never  can,  by  our  utmost  scrutiny,  discover 
any  thing  but  one  event  following  another ;  without  being  able  to 
comprehend  any  force  or  power  by  which  the  cause  operates,  or 
any  connection  between  it  and  its  supposed  effect  The  same 
difficulty  occurs  in  contemplating  the  operations  of  mind  or  body, 
where  we  observe  the  motion  of  the  latter  to  follow  upon  the 
volition  of  the  former;  but  are  not  able  to  observe  or  conceive 
the  tie  which  binds  together  the  motion  and  volition,  or  the 
energy,  by  which  the  mind  produces  this  effect.  The  authority  of 
the  will  over  its  own  faculties  and  ideas,  is  not  a  whit  more  com- 
prehensible :  so  that  upon  the  whole,  there  appears  not  throughout 
all  nature,  any  one  instance  of  connection  which  is  conceivable 
by  us.  All  events  seem  entirely  loose  and  separate.  One  event 
follows  another,  but  we  never  can  observe  any  tie  between  them. 
They  seem  coryoined  but  never  connected.  But  as  we  have  no 
idea  of  any  thing,  which  never  appeared  to  our  outward  sense 
or  inward  sentiment,  the  necessary  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  connection  or  power  at  all,  and  that  these 
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words  are  absolutely  without  any  meaning,  when  employed  either 
in  philosophical  reasonings  or  common  life/' 

This  reasoning  viewed  in  relation  to  Mr.  Hume's  doctrines  on 
the  generation  of  ideas,  is  perfectly  logical  and  conclusive.  The 
idea  of  power  not  being  derivable  from  any  of  the  qualities  of 
matter,  primary  or  secondary,  nor  from  the  exercise  of  reason  on 
amy  of  our  external  or  internal  impressions,  it  followed  naturally, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  learned 
his  philosophy,  that  we  have  no  such  idea  at  all,  and  that  the 
word  expressive  of  it  has,  in  fact,  no  meaning,  either  in  scientific 
or  popular  language.  The  best  and  the  shortest  answer,  there- 
fore, that  can  be  given  to  every  conclusion  founded  on  such  prin- 
ciples, is  to  assert,  that  we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  simple 
ideas,  and  fundamental  laws  of  belief,  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
either  of  the  two  sources  from  which  Mr.  Hume,  after  the 
example  of  Locke  and  Descartes,  undertook  to  derive  all  the 
elements  of  human  knowledge.  We  are  so  constituted  that  every 
effect  we  contemplate,  not  only  suggests  the  existence  of  a  cause, 
but  also  that  quality  in  the  cause  which  is  usually  described  by 
the  words  efficiency  and  power:  that  is,  we  instantly  attribute  to 
the  antecedent  a  property  analogous  to  the  character  of  the  con- 
sequent, and  measure  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  former,  by  the 
phenomena  which  present  themselves  in  the  latter. 

Dr.  Brown  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  relation  of  Cause  and 
Effect' '  differs  ostensibly  from  Mr.  Hume,  while,  in  fact,  he 
conducts  his  examination  on  the  same  principles,  and  arrives 
nearly  at  the  same  conclusion. 

"  A  cause,"  says  he,  "  in  the  fullest  definition  which  it  philosophically 
admits,  may  be  said  to  be,  that  which  immediately  precedes  any  change, 
and  which  existing  at  any  time  in  similar  circumstances,  has  been 
always,  and  will  be  always,,  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  change. 
Priority  in  the  sequence  observed,  and  invariableness  of  antecedence  in 
the  part  of  future  sequences  supposed,  are  the  elements,  and  the  only 
elements,  combined  in  the  notion  of  a  cause.  -By  a  conversion  of  terms, 
we  obtain  a  definition  of  the  correlative  effect ;  and  power  is  only 
another  word  for  expressing  abstractly  and  briefly  the  antecedence 
itself  and  the  invariableness  of  the  relation. — It  is  this  mere  relation  of 
uniform  antecedence,  so  important  and  so  universally  believed,  which 
appears  to  me  to  constitute  all  that  can  be  philosophically  meant  in 
the  words  power  or  causation,  to  whatever  objects  material  or  spiritual, 
the  words  may  be  applied." 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  mere  description  of  certain  circum- 

"  stances  attending  causation,  and  that  the  author  tacitly  admits 

the  conclusion  of  Hume  in  regard  to  the  impossibility,  of  forming 

any  idea  of  power.    The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  resolved 
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into  the  constant  and  invariable  sequence  of  two  events.  We 
are  thereby  presented  only  with  the  occasion  on  which  our  per- 
ception or  belief  of  the  relation  is  produced;  but  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  relation  itself,  it  follows  that  we  know  nothing,  and  cannot 
even  form  the  most  remote  conception.  That  there  is  in  the 
cause  or  antecedent  the  quality  or  power  of  producing  the  effect, 
is  an  inference  which  forces  itself  upon  our  understanding ;  but 
this  inference  when  strictly  analyzed  amounts,  perhaps,  to  nothing 
more  than  to  the  constant  and  invariable  sequence  which  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

Power,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  may  receive,  exactly  the  same 
definition  as  property  or  quality  ;  all  the  three  expressing  only  a 
certain  relation  of  invariable  antecedence  and  consequence,  in 
changes  that  take  place  on  the  presence  of  the  substance  to  which 
they  are  ascribed.  Power,  property,  quality,  are,  when  employed 
in  relation  to  physics,  strictly  synonymous.  Water  has  the  power 
of  melting  salt :  it  is  the  property  of  water  to  melt  salt :  it  is  a 
quality  of  water  to  melt  salt— all  these  varieties  of  expression, 
says  he,  signify  precisely  the  same  thing, — that  when  water  is 
poured  upon  salt,  the  solid  will  take  the  form  of  a  liquid,  and  its 
particles  be  diffused  in  continued  combination  through  the  mass. 
Two  parts  of  a  sequence  of  physical  events  are  before  our  mind  ; 
the  addition  of  water  to  salt,  and  the  consequent  lique&ction  of 
what  was  before  a  crystalline  solid. — The  powers,  properties,  or 
qualities  of  a  substance,  are  not  to  be  regarded  then,  he  continues, 
as  any  thing  superadded  to  the  substance  or  distinct  from  it 
They  are  only  the  substance  itself  considered  in  relation  to 
various  changes  that  take  place  when  it  exists  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances.— The  qualities  of  substances,  he  repeats  in  another  place, 
however  we  may  seem  verbally  to  regard  them,  are  separate  or 
separable,  are  truly  the  substances  themselves,  considered  by  us 
together  with  other  substances,  in  which  a  change  of  some  sort  is 
consequent  on  the  introduction  of  them.  These  are  not  sub- 
stances, therefore,  and  also  powers  and  qualities,  but  substances 
alone. — The  sensible  qualities,  therefore,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  with  whatever  names  we  may  distinguish  them,  denote  nothing 
more  than  the  uniform  relation  of  antecedence  of  certain  external 
objects  to  certain  feelings  which  are  their  consequents. 

We  must  acknowledge  that,  when  the  term  power  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  quality  and  property,  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  appears  considerably  simplified ;  for  as  we  cannot  in  any 
instance  separate  the  quality  from  the  substance,  even  by  an  effort 
of  abstraction,  we  see  more  clearly  the  reason  why  we  cannot 
form  the  idea  of  power,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  resolved  into 
the  invariable  sequence  of  one  event  upon  the  appearance,  of 
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another,  with  which  it  has  always  been  connected.  We  seem 
somehow  to  have  got  quit  of  the  mysticism  which  has  been  thrown 
around  the  word  power,  and  to  have  found  a  resting-place  for 
our  imagination  in  the  less  complicated  idea  of  an  ordinary  pro- 
perty belonging  to  an  ordinary  substance  :  and  no  circumstance, 
perhaps,  could  prove  more  strikingly  that  we  had  never  attained 
any  precise  notion  respecting  cause  and  effect,  than  the  discovery 
we  have  just  made,  namely,  that  a  different  word  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  one  to  which  our  supposed  idea  has  usually  been 
attached,  and  serve  equally  well  to  denote  the  metaphysical  rela- 
tion which  that  other  had  been  employed  to  express. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  though  by  the  very  constitution  of  our 
minds  we  are  led  to  infer  from  every  effect  we  contemplate  the 
existence  of  an  adequate  cause,  we  have  not  in  reality  any  idea 
of  power  in  a  strictly  physical  sense;  that  is,  in  the  two  natural 
events  which  we  denominate  cause  and  effect,  we  perceive  nothing 
besides  constant  and  invariable  sequence ;  nothing  in  the  former 
that  must  necessarily  produce  the  other.  Our  knowledge  of 
causation  is  not  derived  from  the  argument  a  priori;  nor  even 
after  experience  in  the  most  familiar  cases,  is  that  relation  dis- 
covered by  any  process  of  reasoning;  but  it  is,  in  all  cases,  the 
object  of  intuitive  belief ;  an  inference  which  forces  itself  upon 
us,  so  soon  as  we  have  exercised  our  intellectual  faculties  on  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  universe.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly 
correct  to  say  that  we  have  the  belief  of  power  or  efficiency,  but 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  either;  a  distinction  which  applies  to 
much  of  that  mixed  knowledge,  inference,  and  intuition,  which 
constitute  the  furniture  of  our  minds. 

This  distinction,  however,  has  not  been  admitted  by  the  author 
of  Dr.  Browns  life,  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  defend  the  Professor 
against  a  charge  adduced  by  some  of  his  antagonists,  "  that  he 
denied  there  is  such  a  thing  as  power,  or  that  we  have  any  idea 
of  efficiency.,,  Dr.  Brown  does  not,  indeed,  deny  that  there  i8 
such  a  thing  as  power,  but  he  does  most  assuredly  deny  that  we 
have  any  idea  of  efficiency.  Not  perceiving  the  difference  between 
believing  that  a  thing  or  quality  exists,  and  the  having  a  conception 
of  that  thing  or  quality,  the  biographer  proceeds  to  give  an  expla- 
nation of  Dr.  Brown's  opinions,  which,  in  fact  merely  strengthens 
the  ground  on  which  the  charge  was  originally  made  to  rest : — 

"I  am  convinced,"  says  he,  " that  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  extracts  I  have  already  made  from 
Dr.  Brown's  work,  to  show  that  the  charge  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  He  does  certainly  maintain  that  power  is  nothing 
more  than  invariableness  of  antecedence  ;  but  then  in  the  course 
of  his  work,  he  states,  again  and  again,  in  many  varied  forms  of  ex- 
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pression,  that  the  very  first  time  we  see  a  sequence  of  events,  we 
believe  that  in  all  similar  circumstances,  the  same  antecedent  will 
be  followed  by  the  same  consequent ;  that  we  believe  this  by  in* 
tuition  ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe  it.  Nay,  he 
says  in  express  words,  that  the  mind  is  originally  led  to  believe 
causation  in  every  sequence.  It  is  vain  to  say,  if  this  be  Dr. 
Brown's  doctrine,  wherein  does  it  differ  from  what  every  oilier 
writer  maintains  upon  the  subject  ?  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  question.  That  question  is  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
admit  of  the  existence  of  power,  and  of  the  idea  of  power  ?  If  he 
did  not,  then,  with  all  the  love  I  bear  his  memory,  I  should  re- 
joice to  aid  in  the  prompt  exclusion  of  so  monstrous  a  heresy." 

Mr.  Welsh  even  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that,  "  it  is  altogether 
unjust  to  accuse  Mr.  Hume  himself  of  denying  the  idea  of  power. 
In  the  'Essay  on  Necessary  Connection,'  Mr.  Hume  certainly  does 
state  as  clearly  as  language  can  express  that  we  have  an  idea  of 
necessary  connection.  Dr.  Reid  was  the  first  who  represented 
him  as  maintaining  the  opposite  doctrine;  and  his  views,  I  pre- 
sume, have  been  copied  by  the  writers  who  followed  him,  without 
their  putting  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  consulting  Mr.  Hume's 
writings  for  themselves.' ' 

We  are  amazed  at  the  ignorance  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
this  statement,  in  regard  to  fact  as  well  as  to  reasoning.  Mr. 
Hume  does  most  assuredly  deny  that  we  have  an  idea  of  neces- 
sary connection,  and  Dr.  Reid  did  not  by  any  means  misrepresent 
the  doctrines  of  that  author,  when  he  ascribed  to  him  the  opinion 
now  mentioned.  After  giving  two  definitions  of  a  cause,  Mr. 
Hume,  in  the  second  section  of  his  essay,  proceeds  to  remark  that 
"  though  both  these  definitions  be  drawn  from  circumstances 
foreign  to  the  cause,  we  cannot  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or 
attain  any  more  perfect  definition  which  may  point  out  that 
circumstance  in  the  cause  which  gives  it  a  connection  with  the 
effect.  We  have  no  idea  of  this  connection;  nor  even  any 
distinct  notion  what  it  is  we  desire  to  know,  when  we  endeavour 
at  a  conception  of  it  We  say,  for  instance,  that  the  vibration  of 
this  string  is  the  cause  of  this  particular  sound.  But  what  do  we 
mean  by  that  affirmation  ?  We  either  mean  that  this  vibration 
is  followed  by  this  sound,  and  that  all  similar  vibrations  have 
been  followed  by  similar  sounds:  or,  that  this  vibration  is 
followed  by  this  sound,  and  that  upon  the  appearance  of  one, 
the  mind  anticipates  the  senses,  and  forms  immediately  an 
idea  of  the  other.  We  may  consider  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  either  of  these  two  lights ;  but  beyond  these  we  have  no 
idea  of  it. 

Neither  Hume,  nor  his  pupil  Dr.  Brown,  denies  the  existence  of 
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power ;  but  unquestionably  if  words  have  any  meaning,  they  both 
deny  the  possibility  of  our  ever  arriving  at  the  idea  of  power,  or 
of  pointing  out  in  any  cause,  the  particular  circumstance  which 
constitutes  efficiency.  The  former  author  reminds  us  again  and 
again,  that  every  idea  is  copied  from  some  preceding  impression 
or  sentiment ;  and  that  where  we  cannot  find  any  impression,  we 
may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  idea.  In  all  single  instances,  he 
adds,  of  the  operations  of  bodies  or  minds,  there  is  nothing  that 
produces  any  impression,  nor  consequently  can  suggest  any  idea 
of  power  or  necessary  connection.  But  when  many  uniform  in- 
stances appear,  and  the  same  object  is  always  followed  by  the 
same  event,  we  then  begin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  cause  and 
connection.  We  then  feel,  says  he,  a  new  sentiment  or  impres- 
sion ;  to  wit,  a  customary  connection  in  the  thought  or  imagina- 
tion between  one  object  and  its  usual  attendant ;  and  this  senti- 
ment is  the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  sentiment  or  impression  here  mentioned, 
is  not  that  of  power,  or  of  necessary  connection  between  cause 
and  effect,  but  simply  the  feeling  of  a  "  customary  connection  in 
the  thought  or  imagination ;"  and  as  every  idea,  according  to 
Hume,  is  the  copy  of  an  impression,  it  follows  that  the  idea  in  this 
instance,  must  be  that,  not  of  power,  but  of  customary  connection 
in  the  thought ;  which,  as  the  same  author  observes,  is  the  origi- 
nal of  the  vague  idea,  for  which  we  endeavour  to  find  a  pattern  or 
impression  in  the  actual  relations  of  physical  events.  For,  as  he 
justly  remarks,  as  this  idea  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  in- 
stances, and  not  from  any  single  instance,  it  must  arise  from  that 
circumstance  in  which  the  number  of  instances  differs  from  every 
individual  instance.  That  this  customary  connection  or  transi- 
tion of  the  imagination  is  the  only  circumstance  in  which  they  dif- 
fer. In  every  other  particular  they  are  alike.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, we  maintain,  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
this  "  transition  of  the  imagination,"  and  the  philosophical  idea 
of  necessary  connection  in  cause  and  effect. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  Dr.  Brown  himself  taking  the  field  in 
defence  of  Hume,  and  insisting  that  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Necessary  Connection"  did  not  deny  that  we  possess  the  idea  of 
power  in  reference  to  physical  causes.  This  surprise  is  increased 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  Dr.  Brown  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
the  idea  in  question  could  never  be  found  where  Mr.  Hume  went 
in  search  of  it ;  and  that  the  process  which  he  adopted,  and  the 
history  of  the  idea  as  given  by  the  philosopher  now  named,  were 
"  altogether  inaccurate  and  inadmissible."  .  .  "  The  belief  of 
power/'  continues  the  Doctor,  "is  an  original  feeling,,  intuitive 
and  immediate  on  the  perception  of  change ;  not  borrowed  fipm 
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any  resemblance  in  the  transitions  of  thought."  Mr.  Hume,  in- 
deed, speaks  of  the  idea  of  power  and  of  necessary  connection, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  other  errors  or  prejudices 
which  prevail  in  the  world  ;  but  every  one  who  has  read  his  Essay 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  result  of  his  investigation,  according  as 
he  chose  to  conduct  it,  was  that  neither  of  the  bad  ideas  could 
be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  that 
they  were  only  to  be  found  growing  out  of  a  sort  of  mental  habit, 
superinduced  by  custom ;  a  source  on  which  no  reliance  could  be 
placed,  and  from  which  Dr.  Brown  himself  assures  it,  the  idea  of 
power  could  not  possibly  proceed.  We  therefore  continue  to 
hold  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Reid  was  in  the  right,  and  that  the  late 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  his  biographer  have  extended 
towards  Hume  a  species  of  candour,  which  is  more  closely  re-, 
lated  to  charity  than  to  truth.  But  to  prevent  mistake  we  take 
leave  to  repeat,  that  the  sceptical  essayist  did  not  deny  that  the 
idea  of  necessary  connection  was  entertained  by  mankind  at 
large,  or  that  he  frequently  alluded  to  it  in  his  writings,  as  a 
universal,  or  at  least  a  very  general,  conviction  in  uninstructed 
minds.  We  simply  maintain  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of 
illusion  or  prejudice :  that  when  he  endeavoured  to  trace  it  in 
the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  he  confessed  it  was  not  to  be 
discovered  ;  and  that  he  at  length  imagined  he  saw  it  originating 
in  a  quarter  where,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  generated.  In  truth,  Hume  himself  was  perfectly  aware 
that,  in  referring  the  idea  of  necessary  connection  to  the  "  cus- 
tomary transition  of  thought  and  imagination/9  he  was  making 
an  indirect  acknowledgment  that  such  an  idea  had  never  yet 
been  formed  by  the  human  mind,  and  that  the  word  which  ex- 
pressed it  was  entirely  destitute  of  meaning. 

We  do  not  urge  these  considerations  with  a  view  of  exciting  a 
groundless  odium  against  Hume,  or  even  of  calling  in  question 
the  accuracy  of  his  general  reasoning,  on  this  particular  subject. 
On  the  contrary  we  are  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  some 
important  mistakes,  he  conferred  on  philosophy  a  great  obligation 
by  the  light  which  he  diffused  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  more  especially  by  removing  from  the  argument  much  of  the 
mysticism  in  which  it  had  been  involved  by  former  inquirers. 
We  agree  with  Dr.  Brown,  that — 

"  The  suspicion  attached  to  his  doctrine  with  respect  to  it,  must 
have  arisen  from  the  general  character  of  his  writings,  not  from  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  part  of  them ;  for  since  all  are  able  to  understand 
the  words  of  praise  or  censure  in  which  a  general  character  may  be 
conveyed,  and  few  are  able  to  weigh  and  appreciate  the  work*  from 
which  that  character  has  arisen,  there  are  many  who  hate.  an4  dread  a 
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name,  without  knowing  why  it  is  that  the  name  should  be  dreaded, 
and  tremble  at  the  consequence  of  opinions  which,  if  they  knew  what 
those  opinions  were,  might  seem  to  them  as  void  of  danger  as  their 
own,  from  which  they  have  perhaps  no  other  difference  than  of  the  mere 
phrases  employed  to  express  them." 

The  amount  of  the  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Hume  to  physical 
science,  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  notions  entertained  relative  to  causation  by  some  of  the 
older  philosophers,  and  even  by  several  who  lived  at  no  great 
distance  from  our  own  times.  The  distinction  of  causes  by  the 
peripatetics  into  efficient,  formal,  material,  and  final ;  and  into 
occasional,  physical,  and  efficient,  by  certain  modern  authors, 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  confuse  language,  and  impede 
the  progress  of  knowledge. 

"  In  the  system  of  occasional  causes  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  and  which  was  founded  on  the  difficulty  of 
imagining  any  mutual  agency  of  substances  so  little  congruous  as 
mind  and  matter,  the  direct  agency  of  these  upon  each  other  was  de- 
nied in  every  particular  case  ;  and  the  changes  which  seem  to  be  reci- 
procally produced  by  their  mutual  action,  were  ascribed  to  the  direct 
operation  of  God.  According  to  this  doctrine  it  is  He,  and  He  alone, 
who,  when  light  is  present  affects  our  minds  with  vision :  it  is  He,  and 
He  alone  who  when  we  will  to  raise  our  arm,  produces  the  necessary  con- 
traction of  the  muscles.  The  presence  of  light  in  the  one  case,  and  our 
desire  in  the  other  case,  are  the  occasions,  indeed,  on  which  the  Omnipo- 
tent Power  becomes  thus  active ;  but  they  are  instrumental  only  as  occa- 
sions ;  and  but  for  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Almighty  himself,  in 
both  cases,  there  would  be  no  vision  though  light  were  for  ever  present 
in  the  healthy  eye,  and  no  contraction  of  the  soundest  muscles,  though 
our  mind  were  wholly  occupied  from  morning  till  night  in  willing  a 
single  motion  of  the  arm." 

Dr.  Brown  has  introduced  many  valuable  reflections  into  this 
department  of  his  subject,  and  exposed  most  successfully  the 
futility  of  those  distinctions  upon  which  some  authors,  compara- 
tively recent,  have  supported  the  doctrine  of  physical  and  efficient 
causes  ;  which,  as  he  remarks,  are  just  the  occasional  causes  of 
Descartes  under  a  new  form  and  denomination.  There  is  like- 
wise a  great  deal  of  very  ingenious  reasoning  displayed,  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  third  part,  on  the  certainty  of  physical 
inference,  independent  of  experience,  in  regard  to  the  inertia  of 
matter,  and  the  phenomena  connected  with  equilibrium  and  the 
composition  of  forces.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  ablest  and 
most  original  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  work,  and  assuredly  displays  a 
very  rare  talent  for  analysis,  as  well  as  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
a  very  intricate  branch  of  mechanical  philosophy. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  doctrines  on  cause  and  effect  maintained 
by  Dr.  Brown,  are  those  which  were  first  expounded  by  Mr.  Hume. 
There  are  three  propositions  at  least  for  the  clear  enunciation  of 
which  we  are  exclusively  indebted  to  the  latter,  and  which  consti* 
tute  the  groundwork  of  the  system  constructed  by  the  former. 
First,  That  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  cannot  be  discovered 
a  priori ;  secondly,  that  even  after  experience  the  relation  cannot 
be  discovered  by  a  process  of  reasoning  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
relation  is  an  object  of  belief  alone,  and  not  of  perception  or  of 
deduction.  "  These  propositions,"  says  Mr.  Welsh,  **  so  far  as 
they  go,  contain  what  may  be  considered  as  the  established  creed 
of  philosophers.  But  to  these  he  added  two  other  propositions, 
which,  though  in  accordance  with  his  theory  of  impressions  and 
ideas,  are  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  that  he 
introduces  them  to  explain.  The  first  of  these  propositions  is, 
that  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  believed  to  exist 
between  objects  only  after  their  customary  conjunction  is  known 
to  us  ;  and  the  second  is,  that  when  two  objects  have  been  fre- 
quently observed  in  succession,  the  mind  passes  readily  from  the 
idea  of  the  one  to  the  idea  of  the  other ;  from  this  transition,  and 
from  the  greater  vividness  of  the  idea,  thus  more  readily  suggested, 
there  arises  a  belief  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
them.  In  a  very  full  examination  of  these  two  propositions,  Dr. 
Brown  has  shown  that  the  customary  conjunction  of  events  i6  by 
no  means  necessary  to  our  belief  of  causation  ;  and  that  from  a 
single  sequence,  the  belief  of  power  often  rises  with  irresistible 
conviction.  And  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hume's  theory  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  belief  arises,  Dr.  Brown  has  most  satisfactorily  shown 
that  it  is  at  variance  with  every  fact  connected  with  this  part  of 
our  nature." 

Besides  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,'1 
there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public  another  philosophical  work 
written  by  Dr.  Brown,  consisting  of  four  volumes.  It  contains 
the  lectures  delivered  to  the  young  men  attending  the  moral  phi- 
losophy class  at  Edinburgh,  during  the  ten  years  that  he  held  the 
appointment  of  Professor.  These  lectures  are  printed  verbatim 
from  the  manuscript  found  in  the  possession  of  his  family  after 
his  death ;  and  as  they  have  deservedly  attracted  considerable 
attention,  the  following  circumstances  respecting  their  composi- 
tion, will  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  morsel  of  literary 
history.  "  He  seldom  began  to  prepare  any  of  his  lectures  till  the 
evening  of  the  day  before  it  was  delivered.  His  labours  generally 
commenced  immediately  after  tea,  and  he  continued  at  his  desk 
till  two,  and  often  till  three  in  the  morning.    After  the  repose  of  a 

few  hours  he  resumed  his  pen,  and  continued  writing  often  till  he 
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heard  the  hour  of  twelve,  when  he  hurried  off  to  deliver  what  he 
had  written.  When  his  lecture  was  over,  if  the  day  was  favour- 
able, he  generally  took  a  walk,  or  employed  his  time  in  light 
reading,  till  his  favourite  beverage  restored  him  again  to  a  capacity 
for  exertion.  His  exertions  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  were 
uncommonly  great ;  and  with  his  delicate  frame,  it  is  surprising 
that  he  did  not  sink  altogether  under  them.  For  several  nights 
he  was  prevented  from  ever  being  in  bed ;  and  upon  one  occasion 
"he  did  not  begin  his  lecture  till  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  it  was  to  be  delivered.  The  subject  of  many  of 
his  lectures  he  had  never  reflected  upon  till  he  took  up  his  pen, 
and  many  of  his  theories  occurred  to  him  during  the  period  of 
composition.  He  never  indeed  at  any  time  wrote  upon  any  sub- 
ject without  new  thoughts,  and  those  often  the  best,  starting  up  in 
his  mind.  It  gives  an  additional  value  to  the  printed  lectures  to 
know  (and  there  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  upon  the  sub- 
ject), that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lectures  that  are  contained  in 
the  first  three  volumes,  were  written  during  the  first  year  of  his 
professorship,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  lectures  in  the  fol- 
lowing season.  In  going  over  his  lectures  the  following  year,  his 
own  surprise  was  great  to  find  that  he  could  make  but  little  im- 
provement upon  them.  As  he  continued  to  read  the  same  lec- 
tures till  the  time  of  his  death,  they  were  printed  from  his  manu- 
script exactly  as  he  wrote  them,  without  addition  or  retrench- 
ment" 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  lectures  composed  in  such 
circumstances,  should  contain  a  complete  system  of  ethics,  and 
of  intellectual  philosophy.  Our  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
Dr.  Brown's  views  is  greatly  diminished  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
information  supplied  to  us  by  his  biographer,  that  "  the  subject  of 
fhany  of  his  lectures  he  had  never  reflected  upon  till  he  took  up 
his  pen,  and  that  many  of  his  theories  occurred  to  him  during 
the  period  of  composition  "  But  it  should  seem  that  in  the  meta- 
physical school  of  Edinburgh,  novelty  and  boldness  of  specula- 
tion constitute  the  principal  charm  of  the  lectures.  A  theory, 
like  a  coach  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  must  only  be  used  for  a  certain 
time,  and  then  give  place  to  a  newer  fashion,  or  more  splendid 
materials.  The  doctrines  of  Reid  are  superseded  by  those  of 
Stewart,  and  at  length  comes  Dr.  Brown,  who  tells  his  pupils 
that  those  old  gentlemen  were  mere  blundering  dreamers,  and 
that  they  must  receive  the  gospel  of  metaphysics  from  the  inspi- 
rations which  were  regularly  vouchsafed  to  him  every  evening 
after  a  cup  of  strong  tea.  The  present  Professor  again  declares, 
we  presume,  that  he  cannot  understand  Brown's  infinkesjoaal 
analytics ;  that  the  speculations  of  his  predecessor  ascend  for 
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above  the  transcendentalism  of  Kant ;  and  that  if  the  intellectual 
nature  and  moral  attributes  of  man  are  ever  again  to  be  rendered 
intelligible,  we  must  approach  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  take  a 
more  practical  view  of  what  the  human  being  does,  and  feels,  as 
an  actual  member  of  society.  What  becomes  of  the  poor  stu- 
dents during  this  random  play  of  mental  aerostation  ?  Why,  they 
faze  at  the  philosopher  who  is  up  for  the  time ;  and  the  farther 
e  goes  into  the  clouds  they  like  him  the  better,  and  pass  the 
the  louder  praises  on  his  personal  courage  and  the  buoyancy  of 
his  machine :  and  when  he  comes  down  to  let  a  younger  aeronaut 
have  his  turn,  they  immediately  forget  his  exploits,  in  admiration 
of  the  gas  and  silk  which  are  about  to  darken  the  atmosphere, 
in  a  new  voyage  of  discovery.  It  cannot  be  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  we  snould  agree  with  Hobbes,  in  the  quotation  given 
above,  that  among  the  things  to  be  amended  in  universities,  the 
frequency  of  insignificant  speech  is  one  ! 

We  should  not,  however,  do  justice  to  Dr.  Brown,  did  we  omit 
to  mention  that  there  are  in  his  lectures  more  ingenious  reasoning, 
and  a  greater  number  of  original  views,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  modern  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  His  various 
theories,  even  if  they  did  occur  to  him  for  the  first  time  during 
the  period  of  composition,  give  proof  of  a  very  acute  and  pene- 
trating mind :  exciting,  as  we  peruse  them,  a  feeling  of  deep  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  live  to  review  his  labours  with  the  more  cool 
and  impartial  eye  of  riper  years,  and  prepare  them  for  the  press, 
not  merely  as  discourses  read  to  very  young  men,  but  with  a  more 
direct  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  that  obtains  in 
the  scientific  world.  A  sketch  of  his  system  may  be  given  in  the 
following  words.  Confining  the  inquiries  of  philosophy  to  an 
examination  of  mental  phenomena,  as  mere. states  of  the  mind, 
without  attempting  to  unfold  the  nature  of  the  thinking  and  feel- 
ing principle  itself,  he  divides  our  intellectual  and  sensitive  im- 
pressions into  these  classes  and  orders : — 

"  Of  these  states  or  affections  of  mind,  when  we  consider  them  in 
all  their  variety,  there  is  one  physical  distinction  that  cannot  fail  to 
strike  us.  Some  of  them  arise  in  consequence  of  the  operation  o* 
external  things — the  others,  in  consequence  of  mere  previous  feelings  01 
the  mind  itself. 

"  In  this  difference,  then,  of  their  antecedents,  we  have  a  ground  oi 
primary  division.  The  phenomena  may  be  arranged  as  of  two  classes, 
the  external  affections  of  the  mind,  the  internal  affections  of  the  mind. 

"  The  former  of  these  classes  admits  of  very  easy  subdivision,  accord- 
ing to  the  bodily  organs  affected.  The  latter  may  be  divided  into  two 
orders,  intellectual  states  of  the  mind  and  emotions.  These  orders 
which  are  sufficiently  distinct  in  themselves,  exhaust,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  clasp." 
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This  classification  is,  no  doubt,  both  ingenious  and  satisfactory; 
being  much  more  simple  than  the  cumbrous  enumeration  of  Reid, 
and  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  all  the  powers  and  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  human  mind.  But  many  of  the  minor  details 
are  objectionable  both  in  principle  and  language.  The  mind,  for 
example,  is  identified  throughout  with  its  own  operations :  thought 
is  represented  as  being  merely  the  mind  in  a  state  of  thinking ; 
anger,  love,  and  desire,  are  the  mind  in  so  many  different  states  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  mind  is  described  as  consisting  of  its  own  ideas 
and  feelings,  and  therefore  incapable  of  existing  but  when  it 
thinks  and  feels.  It  is  a  mere  bundle  or  succession  of  ideas  and 
emotions.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  obviate 
this  objection ;  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  defence  is  inconsistent  with  the  expression,  as  well 
as  with  the  general  tenour  of  the  doctrines  to  which  it  refers. 

There  is  perceptible,  too,  throughout  the  whole  work,  a  tendency 
to  find  fault  with  Dr.  Reid  and  his  opinions,  and  to  lower  that 
distinguished  writer  as  a  philosopher  and  author.  By  means  of  a 
paltry  kind  of  special  pleading,  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that 
liis  cbntroversy  with  the  idealists,  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume,  originated  in  a  mistaken  view  of  their  doctrines  in 
regard  to  perception.  No  one  who  has  made  himself  master  of 
the  metaphysical  tenets  which  were  held  by  those  ingenious  phi- 
losophers will  agree  with  Dr.  Brown ;  for  it  must  be  granted, 
either  that  the  disciples  of  the  Cartesian  school  did  not  understand 
their  own  language,  and  that  the  world  ascribed  to  them  a  set  of 
Opinions  which  they  never  maintained,  or  that  Reid's  strictures 
On  their  system  were  just  and  well  founded.  But  we  find,  more- 
Over,  that  Dr.  Reid  was  frequently  attacked  when  Mr.  Stewart's 
reasoning  was  the  object  of  the  lecturer's  vituperation.  In  a 
tetter  to  Mr.  Erskine  he  confesses  this  ruse  de  guerre  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  "  I  was  very  much  constrained,  as  you  inay  believe, 
by  the  unpleasantness  of  differing  so  essentially  from  Mr.  Stewart, 
on  many  of  the  principal  points.  But  I  conceived  that  it  would 
be  more  honourable  to  state  at  once  my  own  opinions,  than  to  seem 
to  introduce  them  afterwards  in  other  years ;  and  Dr.  Reid's 
name  fortunately  served  every  purpose  when  I  had  opinions  to 
oppose,  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  perhaps  coincided.  I  got  off  there- 
fore pretty  well  in  that  way;  though  I  must  confess  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  unpleasant  circumstances  attending  my  situation." 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  Dr.  Brown  composed  six 
or  eight  volumes  of  poetry,  written  generally  after  the  manner  of 
Collins  and  Akenside;  but  which,  with  the  exception  of  one 
piece,  named  the  "  Paradise  of  Coquettes,"  have  not  gained  for 
their  author  the  meed  of  praise.   Mr.  Erskine,  in  one  of  his  letters 
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to  him,  very  successfully  points  out  the  source  of  his  failure,  by 
stating  that  he  "cut  blocks  with  a  razor."  He  was  so  nice  about 
his  words,  that  he  allowed  his  thoughts  to  evaporate  while  search- 
ing for  an  expression.  At  all  events,  Dr.  Brown's  fame  will  not 
be  supported  by  his  poetical  eminence. 

Mr.  Welsh  concludes  the  "  Life"  with  a  highly  wrought  cha- 
racter of  its  subject,  as  a  man,  a  poet,  and  a  philosopher  ;  but 
like  many  other  unskilful  eulogists  he  defeats  his  own  end  by  say- 
ing too  much,  as  also  by  inadvertently  drawing  aside  the  veil,  and 
showing  the  original  instead  of  the  picture.  For  instance,  after 
extolling  Dr.  Brown  as  the  most  amiable,  and  candid,  and  self- 
denied,  of  human  beings,  he  adds,  as  one  of  the  shades  to  the 
brightness  of  his  excellencies,  a  tendency  to  give  too  little  credit 
to  the  motives  of  those  who  differed  from  him  in  sentiment"— 
one  of  the  worst  tendencies,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  can  darken 
any  character,  whether  literary  or  political.  Again,  after  praising 
his  philosophical  style  and  talents  in  terms  of  the  most  unbounded 
admiration,  he  acknowledges  "that  Dr.  Brown  often  shows  a 
preference  of  what  is  subtle  to  what  is  useful,  and  is  sometimes 
more  ingenious  than  solid."  He  even  applies  to  him  the  remark 
which  Buonaparte  made  on  La  Place : — "//  cherchoit  des  subtilitds 
partout ;  et  portait  enfin  V esprit  des  infiniment  petits  dans 
V 'administration."  "  His  style,"  he  continues,  "  is  too  abstract, 
and  his  illustrations  are  not  always  introduced  in  the  manner 
that  might  give  them  most  effect.  Many  quaintnesses,  both  of 
thought  and  expression,  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  His 
sentences  are  often  long,  sometimes  involved/ '  &c.  &c.  Of  these 
observations  we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  the  author  believed 
them  well  founded,  he  ought  to  have  drawn  his  pen  through  the 
twenty  pages  of  hyperbolical  panegyric  which  immediately  pre- 
cede them.  Let  those,  however,  who  wish  to  have  a  favourable 
specimen  of  Dr.  Brown's  talents  and  manner  as  a  metaphysician, 
read  with  attention  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and 
Effect'* 


Art.  XIII. — 1 .  Prof.  Schumacher's  Astronomische  Abhand- 
lungen,  Altona,  1823.  A  Memoir  on  Refractive  and  JDw- 
persive  Powers,  by  M.  Frauenhofer. 

2.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  IX. 
On  a  Monochromatic  Lamp,  fyc,  by  Dr.  Brewster. — On  the 
Absorption  of  Light  by  coloured  Media,  by  «/.  F.  W*  Hers- 
chel,  Esq. 
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3.  Some  Account  of  the  late  M.  Guinand  and  his  Improvements 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Glass,  8vo.  London,  1825. 

M.  Frauenhofbr  has  been  long  known  on  the  continent  as  a 
very  distinguished  practical  optician.  He  has  succeeded  beyond 
any  artist  in  this  country  in  producing  flint  glass  for  optical  pur- 
poses, of  the  most  complete  transparency,  and  freedom  from  flaws 
and  defects.  This  superiority  in  his  glass  has  enabled  him  to  pro- 
secute some  very  important  researches,  an  account  of  which  is 
contained  in  the  memoir  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as  in- 
serted in  French,  in  the  well  known  journal  of  Prof.  Schumacker. 

His  primary  object  was  to  determine  with  great  exactness,  for 
the  formation  of  achromatic  object  glasses,  the  dispersive  powers 
of  different  species  of  glass.  He  first  tried  the  effect  of  correcting 
the  colour  by  opposing  prisms,  viewed  through  a  telescope,  which 
is  in  fact  the  same  method  as  that  originally  proposed  by  Dr. 
Brewster.  But  it  became  an  object  of  attention  to  examine  the 
dispersion  of  each  coloured  ray  separately.  To  do  this  is  a  pro- 
blem which  has  always  been  attended  with  the  essential  difficulty, 
of  not  being  able  to  fix  upon  rays  in  the  spectrum  which  are  strictly 
homogeneous,  and  which  can  at  all  times  be  identified  with  cer- 
tainty. In  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty  M.  Frauenhofer  tried, 
without  success,  different  coloured  media  and  flames :  to  trials  of 
this  kind  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  in  the  sequel,  as  leading 
to  some  important  discoveries.  Our  artist,  however,  next  adopted 
a  plan  which  he  considered  successful ;  this  was  to  place  six  lamps 
in  a  row  behind  a  small  aperture,  close  before  which  was  a  prism. 
The  separate  spectra  of  each  lamp  were  thus  thrown,  so  that  the 
prism  under  trial,  which  was  placed  at  nearly  seven  hundred  feet 
distance,?received  only  the  red  rays  (for  example)  from  one  lamp, 
and  the  blue  from  another,  &c,  by  which  means  the  colours  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  distinct  spaces,  separated  entirely  from  each 
other.  We  cannot  help  feeling  some  difficulty  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method,  but  perhaps  the  description  itself  is  not  the 
clearest  that  might  be  given.  We  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  rays 
were  strictly  homogeneous ;  however,  they  were  capable  of 
exact  identification  from  this  further  contrivance  :  a  narrow  aper- 
ture was  made  in  the  screen  above  the  six  lamps,  through  which 
the  light  of  another  lamp  passed  and  was  received  on  the  second 
prism ;  in  viewing  this,  a  bright  line  was  seen  at  the  limits  of  the 
red  and  yellow  spaces  ;  this  was  exactly  defined,  and  by  means  of 
its  invariable  position,  in  comparison  with  the  coloured  spaces* 
below,  the  observer  could  always  be  assured  that  the  same  identical 
ray  fell  on  his  prism.  A  number  of  measurements  were  thus  made 
with  great  exactness,  from  which  the  great  differences  in  Abe 
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ratios  of  refraction  for  the  same  ray  in  different  media,  are 
clearly  ascertained.  

But  the  most  important  point  was  the  appearance  of  the  bright 
line  above  mentioned ;  this  M.  Frauenhofer  next  proceeded  to 
study  ;  he  found  it  exhibited  alike  by  the  light  from  all  flames, 
&c.  when  received  through  a  narrow  aperture.  He  next  tried  the 
light  of  the  sun;  this  was  received  into,  a  dark  room  through  a 
narrow  crevice,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  feet,  by  a  prism  of 
excellent  flint  glass :  in  looking  at  the  spectrum  thus  formed 
through  a  small  telescope,  he  observed  not  only  the  bright  line 
before  spoken  of,  but  an  infinity  of  lines,  some  dark  and  some 
bright,  crossing  every  part  of  the  spectrum  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  its  elongation,  and  not  forming  the  boundaries  of 
the  different  coloured  spaces,  but  existing  in  the  middle  of  thetn, 
and  in  fact  distributed  in  some  places  more  plentifully  than 
in  others  along  the  whole  length,  in  some  parts  more  con- 
spicuous, and  in  others  more  faint.  Of  all  these  lines  the  ob- 
server has  given  an  accurate  delineation  ;  he  counted  upon  the 
whole  574  of  them ;  if  the  aperture  be  so  wide  as  to  subtend  an 
angle  of  more  than  15"  at  the  eye,  the  lines  disappear.  Some  of 
the  fainter  ones  also  are  not  seen,  unless  the  eye  be  shaded  from 
the  glare  of  the  brighter  parts.  With  English  flint  glass,  M.  Frauen- 
hofer could  only  see  the  brightest  lines ;  but  with  every  sort  of  glass 
of  his  own  manufacture,  and  with  prisms  formed  of  liquids,  they 
were  all  distinctly  seen.  He  then  proceeded  by  an  extended  series 
of  measurements,  with  a  repeating  circle,  to  determine  the  angles  of 
deviation  which  these  lines  formed  when  viewed  through  different 
media.  These  lines  in  fact  supply  the  great  desideratum  in  re- 
searches of  this  nature,  and  enabled  him  to  determine  the  devia- 
tions belonging  to  points  in  the  spectrum  strictly  definite,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 

From  observing  the  great  number  of  lines  crossing  the  spectrum, 
we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  inflexion  of  light  at  the  edges 
of  the  apertur&  had  some  connection  with  the  phenomenon  ;  in 
order  to  examine  this  point,  M.  Frauenhofer  varied  the  experiment 
in  the  following  manner  :  He  received  the  rays  through  a  small 
circular  hole  nearly  15"  in  diameter;  the  spectrum  thus  formed  had 
almost  no  breadth,  but  in  order  to  widen  it,  M.  Frauenhofer  made 
the  rays  pass  through  a  semi-cylinder  of  glass,  by  this  means  the 
length  and  order  of  colours  remained  unaltered,  but  the  breadth 
being  magnified,  he  saw  as  before  all  the  lines.  By  means  of  the 
same  contrivance  he  detected  similar  lines  in  the  light  of  the  planet 
Venus,  without  employing  any  aperture  ;  the  brightest  lines  only 
were  visible,  but  they  coincided  in  position  with  the  correspond- 
ing ones  in  the  solar  spectrum,  The  light  of  some  of  the  principal 
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fixed  stars  was  subjected  to  the  same  examination ;  in  some  of 
these,  lines  were  observed  in  positions  different  from  those  before 
observed.  The  electric  light  was  tried  in  the  same  way;  the 
points  of  two  conductors  were  connected  by  a  fine  fibre  of  glass, 
along  which  the  succession  of  sparks  was  so  rapid  as  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  a  fine  line  of  light.  In  the  spectrum  formed 
by  this  light,  (without  passing  any  apcfrture,)  lines  different  from 
any  of  the  former  were  observed.  The  light  of  several  flames 
was  similarly  examined,  and  several  curious  results  obtained. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  most  important  parts  of  M.  Frau- 
enhofer's  experiments ;  they  indicate  a  very  remarkable  property 
of  light,  and  present  appearances  which  we  believe  have  not  yet 
been  accounted  for  on  any  known  principles.  We  must  here 
take  occasion  to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  discovery  of  the  fact 
itself,  (though  evidently  unknown  to  M.  Frauenhofer,)  was  made 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  His  experiment  was  however 
somewhat  different ;  and  owing  to  the  great  superiority  of  his 
glass,  M.  Frauenhofer  has  the  merit  of  having  ascertained  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  those  lines,  which  in  Dr.  Wollaston's 
experiments  appeared  only  a  few.  M.  Frauenhofer  must  also 
have  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  apply  these  lines  to  the  pur- 

S>se  of  accurate  determination  of  the  dispersive  power,  although 
r.  Wollaston  made  a  few  observations  of  this  kind.  It  may  be 
satisfactory  to  many  of  our  readers  if  we  here  mention,  that  with 
an  ordinary  prism  of  English  glass,  the  principal  lines  may  be  very 
well  seen,  by  looking  through  the  prism  at  a  narrow  aperture  in 
a  shutter*  or  screen  placed  against  a  window  so  as  to  receive  the 
light  of  the  clouds ;  this  was  Dr.  Wollaston's  method :  his  ex- 
periments are  given  in  the  "  Phil.  Trans."  1802  ;  he  examined 
also  the  light  from  flame.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  inclined  to 
try  the  experiment,  we  recommend  particularly  to  them  to  look 
at  the  blue  part  of  a  candle  flame  through  a  narrow  slit ;  the 
separation  of  the  colours  is  very  wide  and  complete. 

The  mere  inspection  of  the  prismatic  colours  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  independently  of 
their  colour,  possess  very  different  degrees  of  brightness  or  illu- 
minating intensity.  The  late  Sir  W.  Herschel  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  who  attempted  any  accurate  determination  of  these  rela- 
tive intensities ;  he  found  the  greatest  illumination  in  the  yellow- 
ish-green space,  and  a  gradual  decrease  from  thence  towards 
each  extremity.  M.  Frauenhofer  tried  similar  experiments  by  a 
different  method,  and  his  determinations  were  made  with  greater 
attention  to  exactness  than  perhaps  any  former;  but  there  appear 
to  us  two  essential  difficulties  in  his  method. 

In  the  first  place,  the  intensity  of  each  coloured  ray  was  to  be 
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equalized  with  the  white  of  yellowish  light  reflected  by  a  plane 
mirror  from  a  lamp ;  M.  Frauenhofer  considers  it  easy,  with  a 
little  practice,  for  the  eye  to  judge  of  this  equalization  with  the 
requisite  accuracy.  This  we  must  confess  appears  to  us  very 
doubtful ;  though  the  sensation  of  colour  and  of  intensity  may 
possibly  depend  on  modifications  of  the  same  cause,  yet  the  two 
sensations  follow  such  very  different  laws,  and  that  difference  is 
dependent  upon  principles  so  wholly  unknown  to  us,  that  we  can 
hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  abstracting  so  entirely  from  the 
idea  of  colour  that  of  intensity,  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  decide 
in  any  thing  like  a  certain  and  satisfactory  manner,  upon  the 
equality  of  illuminating  effect  in  lights  of  two  different  colours 
simultaneously  presented  to  the  eye. 

Another  and  more  serious  difficulty  appears  to  us  to  arise  front 
the  following  considerations  :  Supposing  the  illuminating  inten- 
sities to  be  really  equal ;  it  is  well  established  that  if  two  rays  of 
light,  one  of  a  colour  approaching  more  to  whiteness  than  the 
other,  be  presented  in  juxta-position  to  the  eye,  the  deeper  colour 
of  the  one  will  be  diluted  by  the  proximity  of  the  lighter  colour 
of  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  though  not  actually  combined  of 
blended  together,  the  sensation  which  the  one  produces  in  the  eye 
tends  to  diminish  that  which  arises  from  the  other.  If  this,  as  is 
highly  probable,  is  owing  to  the  different  convergency  required 
for  the  two,  it  will  obviously  take  place  in  a  greater  degree  in 
proportion  as  the  coloured  ray  differs  in  refrahgibility  from  the 
white.     (See  Edin.  Phil.  Journ.  No.  19,  p.  33.) 

Whatever  weight  may  be  attributed  to  the  objections  against 
this  particular  method,  it  is  certain  that  the  illuminating  intensity 
sustains  a  regular  decrease  from  the  central  yellowish  green  to 
the  violet  on  one  side,  and  the  red  ori  the  other.  The  series  of 
numbers  given  by  M.  Frauenhofer  decrease  in  a  more  rapid  ratio 
than  those  found  by  any  other  observers,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
causes  just  considered  as  influencing  his  results,  would  be  pre- 
cisely that  of  producing  this  rapid  diminution.  But  the  decrease 
of  illuminating  power  towards  the  red  boundary,  will  become  a 
point  of  considerable  interest  in  the  sequel. 

M.  Frauenhofer' s  observations  on  the  illuminating  powers  of  the 
prismatic  rays,  led  him  to  several  suggestions  of  practical  import- 
ance in  the  construction  of  telescopes.  He  attends  particularly 
to  the  distinction  between  diminishing  the  aberration  of  colour, 
and  producing  greater  distinctness  in  the  image  ;  as  also  to  the 
aberration  from  the  want  of  achromatism  in  the  human  eye. 
When  different  specimens  of  glass  were  examined  by  the  accurate 
test  of  the  spectral  lines,  the  difference  in  their  dispersivepowerjp 
was  shown,  when  not  otherwise  capable  6f  detection.  M.  Frauen- 
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hofer  found  differences  of  this  kind  in  specimens  taken  not  only 
from  the  same  crucible,  but  from  the  opposite  parts  of  the  same 
piece  of  glass.  By  unwearied  diligence  and  laborious  trials  he  has, 
however,  at  length  succeeded  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  in  a  crucible  containing  four  hundred  pounds, 
two  pieces,  one  taken  from  the  bottom,  and  the  other  from  the 
top  of  the  same  mass,  exhibited  absolutely  the  same  power. 

This  becomes  the  place  for  noticing  the  results  obtained  by  a 
fellow  labourer  in  the  same  work,  M.  Guinand.  The  small  publi- 
cation we  have  named  relative  to  this  individual,  is  one  which  we 
have  perused  with  considerable  interest,  as  exhibiting  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  power  of  intuitive  mechanical' skill,  in  surmount- 
ing all  the  obstacles  which  circumstances  and  situation  conspired 
to  place  in  the  way  of  its  developement.  M.  Guinand  was  the 
son  of  a  joiner  at  Neufchatel :  as  a  youth  he  worked  at  that  trade; 
subsequently  made  watch  cases ;  and  thus  acquiring  some  idea 
of  casting  metals,  undertook,  on  examining  a  reflecting  telescope, 
to  make  one  ;  in  which  he  soon  succeeded,  without  any  knowledge 
of  optics,  and  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources  for  every  part  of  * 
the  work.  His  next  attempt  was  to  make  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
He  learnt  the  art  of  grinding  and  polishing  the  lenses  by  having 
once  witnessed  the  process.  He  hence  proceeded  to  make 
lenses  for  telescopes,  and  constructed  several  small  refracting 
ones.  He  now  accidentally  became  acquainted  with  the  principle 
of  the  achromatic  object  glass :  and  all  his  energies  and  labours 
seemed  concentrated  upon  the  means  of  endeavQuring  to  procure 
glass  free  from  imperfections  for  this  purpose.  This  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  the  practical  optician  is 
concerned ;  and  the  patience,  the  sagacity,  the  perseverance,which 
M.  Guinand  displayed,  in  a  long  series  of  attempts  under  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances,  to  obtain  his  object,  were  truly 
surprising.  At  every  failure  he  seemed  to  be  occupied  solely  in 
studying  the  cause  which  had  occasioned  it.  And  thus,  step  by 
step,  he  contrived  to  approach  at  length  towards  the  wished  for  ob- 
ject, and  produced  glass  more  free  from  striae  and  imperfections 
than  any  before  made.  Every  disappointment  taught  him  some 
further  improvement,  and  it  was  thus  that  he  acquired,  what  is 
perhaps  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  method,  the  mode 
of  joining  together  into  one  large  disk  separate  pieces  of  glass, 
selected  as  the  most  perfectly  homogeneous.  These  he  contrived 
to  soften  and  unite  together  again,  after  which  they  were  formed 
into,  the  required  lens,  without  any  perceptible  joining  or  imper- 
fection ;  in  this  way  he  has  formed  lenses  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  diameter.  In  1805,  his  fame  had  reached  M.  Frauenho- 
fer,  who  invited  him  to  Bavaria,  to  give  his  important  services  to  the 
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establishment  ofBenedictbauern,  where  glass  for  optical  purposes 
is  largely  manufactured,  under  M.  Frauenhofer's  direction.  The 
glass  made  by  M.  Guinand  has  since  become  known  over  Europe  ; 
specimens  have  been  tried  by  the  opticians  and  astronomers  of 
France  and  our  own  country.  The  report  of  that  eminent  artist, 
M.Tulley,  as  to  its  great  superiority  to  any  made  in  this  country,  is 
couched  in  the  strongest  terms;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
owing  to  the  very  perfect  transparency  which  it  possesses,  we  may 
expect  a  great  increase  in  the  power  of  refracting  telescopes, 
hitherto  so  much  limited  in  their  degree  of  improvement.  M. 
Guinand  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  continued  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopes  with  uncommon  ingenuity  and  success,  himself 
not  only  having  melted,  formed,  and  polished  the  glasses,  and 
calculated  the  adjustments,  but  also  constructed  every  part  of  the 
apparatus,  and  put  it  together.  This  remarkable  example  of  un- 
taught genius  died  in  1823,  aged  seventy-six.  His  secret  is  con- 
fided to  his  son,  who  undertakes  to  continue  the  manufacture  so 
important  to  the  scientific  world,  upon  the  same  principles  as  his 
father. 

We  before  mentioned  that  M.  Frauenhofer's  first  attempts  were 
directed  to  obtaining  homogeneous  light  by  means  of  flames  and 
coloured  media ;  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful.  Dr. Brewster,  however, 
and  M.  Herschel  have  been  more  fortunate.  In  the  memoirs 
above  named  by  these  two  distinguished  individuals,  a  great  num- 
ber of  experiments  are  detailed,  having  in  many  instances  a 
similar  object  in  view. 

Dr.  Brewster  was  in  want  of  homogeneous  light,  to  illuminate 
objects  under  microscopic  examination  ;  Mr.  Herschel  wished  to 
obtain  it  for  the  prosecution  of  certain  optical  researches.  Dr. 
Brewster  after  numerous  trials  ascertained  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  almost  all  bodies  in  which  the  combustion  is  imperfect,  such 
as  paper,  linen,  &c.  gave  a  light  in  which  strictly  homogeneous 
yellow  rays  predominated  ;  that  the  yellow  light  increased  with 
the  humidity  of  these  bodies  ;  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
same  light  was  generated  when  various  flames  were  urged  mecha- 
nically with  a  blow-pipe,  or  a  pair  of  bellows.  He  thence  con- 
cludes, that  the  yellow  rays  are  the  produce  of  an  imperfect  com- 
bustion. However,  the  most  important  circumstance  was,  that 
the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour  increased  the  quantity  of  yellow 
light ;  this  was  a  new  fact,  and  supplied  Dr.  Brewster  with  a  lamp 
whose  light  was  truly  homogeneous.  Diluted  alcohol  is  the 
pabulum  he  employs,  and  he  has  suggested  a  convenient  form  for 
a  lamp  for  the  purpose  wanted. 

Various  media,  such  as  coloured  glasses,  were  also  tried.     Dr. 
Brewster  investigated  the  effect  of  heat  in  changing  the  tints  of 
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these  glasses ;  in  some  the  power  of  absorbing  particular  colours  is 
altered  transiently,  in  others  permanently.  He  tried  the  effect  of 
different  media  in  absorbing  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
and  has  given  delineations  of  the  spectrum  as  seen  through 
different  coloured  glasses. 

In  Mr.  Herschel's  experiments  the  object  was  nearly  the  same 
in  the  first  instance,  but  he  has  pursued  it  in  a  somewhat  differ* 
ent  manner  from  Dr.  Brewster,  and  has  arrived  at  some  other 
results  of  considerable  consequence. 

.  He  first  examined,  as  also  Dr.  Brewster  did,  the  effect  of  certain 
coloured  glasses  in  almost  obliterating  certain  coloured  spaces  in 
the  spectrum,  whilst  others  were  transmitted  in  all  their  brilliancy. 
This  fact  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Young :  Mr.  Herschel,  in  apply- 
ing to  the  examination  of  it  the  uncommon  powers  of  his  analy- 
tical skill,  has  resolved  the  phenomena  into  their  most  general 
expression,  and  thus  traced  die  cause  of  many  interesting  conse- 
quences which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  deduced. 

For  example:  one  of  the  glasses  he  tried  was  of  a  ruby  red  co- 
lour ;  this  permitted  to  pass  almost  the  whole  red,  and  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  orange ;  and  even  in  strong  lights  a  portion 
of  yellow  or  a  trace  of  green,  but  the  rest  were  obliterated.  He 
represents  the  effect  by  conceiving  a  straight  line  divided  accord* 
ing  to  the  proportions  of  the  coloured  spaces,  to  be  taken  as  the 
abscissa,  and  at  each  point  ordinates  erected  representing  the  pro- 
portion of  rays  transmitted  by  any  medium ;  the  extremities  of 
these  ordinates  give  a  curve,  which  he  calls  the  type  of  this  me- 
dium. The  nature  of  this  curve  is  determined  by  observation  for 
each  medium ;  butMr.Herschel  has  given  an  analytical  expression, 
showing  the  law  by  which  the  nature  of  the  curve  is  altered,  ac- 
cording to  an  increase  of  thickness  in  the  medium :  this  is  in  feet 
one  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  subject 

"  It  would  appear  at  first  sight,"  Mr.  Herschel  observes, "  that  the  ef- 
fect of  doubling  or  tripling  the  thickness  of  any  coloured  medium,would 
simply  be  to  increase  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  tint,  but  not  to  alter 
its  character.  If  a  white  object  appear  blue  through  a  blue  glass,  we 
should  expect  it  to  appear  still  bluer  through  two,  and  yet  more  so 
through  three  such  glasses.  The  above  formula  shows,  however,  that 
this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  tint  of  the  emergent  pencil 
is  essentially  dependent  on  the  thickness  of  the  medium;  and  that  it 
is  only  from  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  values  of  the  ratios  of  the 
intensity,  after  traversing  a  thickness  equal  to  unity,  for  the  various 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  that  we  can  say  tl  priori,  whether  the  tint  of  a 
thick  glass  will  retain  any  similarity  to  that  of  a  thin  one  of  the  same 
kind."  (p.  447.) 

The  fact  is,  the  quantity  of  any  coloured  ray,  transmitted  by  an 
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homogeneous  medium,  decreases  in  geometrical  progression,  as 
the  thickness  increases  in  arithmetical.  Thus,  however  trifling 
the  difference  may  be  at  first  in  the  effect  of  two  media,  it  is 
always  possible  to  render  it  sensible  by  taking  a  sufficiently  great 
thickness ;  thus  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  indigo-blue, 
that  of  the  lake  of  Como,  emerald-green,  when  viewed  through  a 
considerable  thickness,  though  colourless  in  small  quantities.  Of 
this,  numerous  other  instances  will  occur ;  such  as  the  difference 
in  the  colour  of  the  sea  according  to  its  depth,  so  well  known  to 
pilots,  as  often  enabling  them  to  perceive  their  approach  to 
shoals,  &c. 

"  In  some  instances,  the  curve  has  two  unequal  maxima  in  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  greater  of  these 
should  happen  to  correspond  to  a  ray  of  feebler  illuminating  power 
than  the  less,  the  tint,  in  small  thicknesses  of  the  medium,  will 
(generally  speaking)  be  that  of  the  lesser  maximum  ;  the  greater  vivid- 
ness of  these  rays  giving  them  a  predominance  over  the  others,  though 
more  numerous ;  but  as  this  inequality  of  number  increases  with  the 
increase  of  thickness,  the  feebler  rays  will  at  length  begin  to  influence 
the  tint,  and  finally  obtain  the  predominance :  thus  producing,  in 
several  cases,  a  complete  change  of  colour,  not  a  little  surprising  to 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  cause*  Dr.  Thomson's  muriated  liquor, 
(chloride  of  sulphur,)  which  is  yellowish  green  in  very  small  thicknesses, 
and  bright  red  in  considerable  ones,  is  a  case  in  point ;  a  solution  of 
sap  green  presents  the  same  phenomenon  yet  more  strikingly.  If 
enclosed  between  glass  plates,  slightly  inclined,  so  as  to  form  a  thin 
wedge,  its  colour  towards  the  edge  will  appear  emerald  green,  and 
towards  the  back  blood  red,  passing  in  the  intermediate  thicknesses 
through  a  kind  of  livid  neutral  tint." 

The  existence  of  any  real  homogeneous  yellow  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  researches 
both  of  Mr.  Herschel  and  of  Dr.  Brewster  tend  to  show,  that 
though  the  insulation  of  these  rays  in  perfect  purity  may  not  be 
practicable,  yet  they  may  be  so  far  separated,  as  to  place  their 
existence  beyond  all  doubt.  Dr.  Brewster  considers  these  rays  as 
encroaching  on  the  limits  both  of  the  red  and  green.  Mr.  Herschel 
attributes  to  them  a  breadth  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  interval 
between  red  and  blue.  Dr.  Brewster  draws  the  conclusion,  that 
both  the  orange  and  green  are  really  composite  colours. 

Of  the  numerous  subsequent  experiments  of  Mr.  Herschel,  we 
shall  not  give  any  details ;  they  are  all  of  a  very  interesting  nature, 
and  exhibit  several  very  singular  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
spectrum,  by  a  mere  addition  of  thickness  in  the  coloured  glasses : 
the  curves  which  represent  them,  are  all  delineated. 

From  the  solar  light,  Mr.  Herschel  afterwards  turned  his  attention 
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to  that  from  flames,  &c. :  these  lights  differ  extremely  in  their  types 
when  examined  by  the  prism,  and  that  in  an  apparently  most 
capricious  manner.  Among  other  results,  he  found  that  sulphur,  at 
a  stage  of  inflammation  which  is  extremely  violent,  as  when  thrown 
into  a  white  hot  crucible,  emits  a  perfectly  homogeneous  and  bril- 
liant yellow  light  In  examining  the  light  of  a  spirit  lamp,  it  was 
found  to  become  perfectly  homogeneous  when  viewed  through  a 
glass  consisting  of  a  pale  orange  and  a  pale  green  one  cemented 
together.  A  lantern  formed  of  such  glass,  would  afford  a  mono- 
chromatic lamp  for  microscopical  purposes. 

Some  beautiful  appearances  are  detailed,  as  produced  from  the 
tinge  given  to  flames  by  various  substances  held  in  solution  with 
alcohol,  &c. 

One  of  the  first  glasses  which  Mr.  Herschel  tried,  and  one 
which  gave  the  most  important  results,  was  of  that  blue  kind  with 
a  purplish  tint  which  is  employed  for  finger  glasses,  &c.  When 
the  spectrum  is  viewed  through  a  thickness  of  .04  inch  of  this  glass, 
the  red  space  was  divided  into  two  by  a  dark  line ;  other  changes 
took  place  in  the  rest  of  the  spectrum,  which  we  need  not  here 
detail.  With  a  double  thickness  of  this  glass  further  alterations 
were  observed ;  among  which  was  that  the  outer  red  alone  re- 
mained visible,  the  inner  being  totally  obliterated.  When  a  great 
many  thicknesses  were  laid  together,  the  extreme  red  and  violet 
only  were  transmitted.  Mr.  Herschel  directed  his  attention  par- 
ticularly to  these  outer  red  rays,  and  we  extract  the  following 
important  observations  upon  them: — 

"  The  species  of  light  alluded  to  is  remarkable ;  first,  for  its  perfect 
homogeneity,  and,  secondly,  for  frts  position  in  the  spectrum.  When 
the  solar  spectrum  received  on  a  white  paper  in  a  darkened  room  is 
viewed  through  a  moderate  thickness  (.08  inch)  of  that  glass,  cemented 
to  any  red  glass  of  a  tolerably  pure  colour,  it  will  be  seen  reduced  to  a 
perfectly  circular  and  well-defined  image  of  a  deep  red  colour.  If  a 
pin  be  now  stuck  in  the  centre  of  the  red  circle,  it  will  be  found,  on  re- 
moving the  glass  from  the  eye,  to  have  been  fixed  in  what  an  ordinary 
observer  would  call  the  very  furthest  termination  of  the  red  rays ;  and  a 
mark  similarly  made  at  its  circumference,  will  appear  to  lie  wholly 
without  the  spectrum,  among  the  dispersed  light  which  usually  hangs 
about  its  edges :  in  other  words,  the  red,  thus  insulated,  is  of  too  feeble 
an  illuminating  power  to  effect  the  sight  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
other  more  brilliant  rays,  and  only  becomes  visible  when  they  are  ex- 
tinguished, or  greatly  enfeebled.  To  an  eye  defended  by  such  a  glass, 
vision,  through  a  prism  with  the  largest  refracting  angle,  is  as  sharp, 
and  the  outlines  of  minute  objects  as  free  from  nebulosity  and  indis- 
tinctness, as  if  the  rays  had  suffered  no  refraction.  These  characters, — 
the  absolute  homogeneity  of  the  rays, — their  situation  precisely  at  the 
least  refracted  limit  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
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maybe  insulated,  render  them  of  peculiar  importance  as  standards  of 
comparison  in  optical  experiments," 

In  this  simple  and  unpretending  manner  does  Mr.  Herschel 
announce,  what  we  must  consider  one  of  the  greatest  accessions 
to  the  catalogues  of  optical  facts,  which  has  been  made  since 
Newton  first  pointed  out  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  primary 
rays.  To  their  number  Mr.  Herschel  has  added  another,  whose 
existence  had  not  previously  been  suspected:  in  the  analysis  of 
light  he  has  detected  a  new  ingredient,  and  has  thus  found  a  new 
and  exact  means  of  measuring  the  dispersive  powers  of  different 
media.  To  this  purpose  he  has,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  paper, 
applied  the  insulation  of  these  extreme  red  rays,  and  of  the 
extreme  violet :  the  deviation  thus  obtained,  being  of  course 
greater  for  every  sort  of  glass  than  any  obtained  by  former  methods, 
and  the  measurement  extremely  exact,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  rays  being  precisely  defined  and  truly  homogeneous.  The 
method  of  operating  is,  we  believe,  new,  and  very  simple.         > 

The  utility  of  the  extreme  red  rays  for  this  purpose  is  unques- 
tionably very  great ;  but  the  fact  will  be  interesting  to  philosophers 
in  a  variety  of  other  points  of  view.  We  have  already  made  some 
remarks  on  the  decrease  of  illuminating  intensity  in  the  different 
spaces  of  the  spectrum,  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities :  this  is 
closely  connected  with  the  existence  of  invisible  rays.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  eye  is  somewhat  deficient  in  its  power  of  con- 
verging red  light :  from  this  cause  alone,  if  the  red  rays  were  pre- 
sented to  it  in  an  insulated  state,  the  outer  part  of  the  red  would 
,be  indistinct,  and  it  would  be  very  probable  that  certain  extreme 
rays  might  exist  which  would  be  altogether  invisible ;  but  when 
the  rays  are  presented  in  juxta-position,  the  influence  of  the 
central  rays  which  converge  at  a  shorter  distance,  will  tend  to 
increase  the  deficiency  in  the  perception  of  the,  extreme  red ;  and 
this  would  be  the  case,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  rays  pos- 
sessed an  intrinsic  equal  illuminating  power,  and  were  all  of  equal 
density :  but  if  in  this  respect  they  differ,  (as  we  have  seen  they 
do,)  the  diminution  will  be  still  more  considerable.  It  would  thus 
be  evident,  that  at  whatever  distance  from  the  central  point  the 
real  termination  of  the  spectrum  were  situated,  the  apparent  illu- 
minating powers  must  decrease  by  a  much  more  rapid  law,  than 
the  absolute  and  intrinsic  intensities  would  do :  so  that  the  ap- 
parent limit  of  the  spectrum,  would  be  at  a  much  shorter  distance 
from  the  point  of  maximum  illumination.* 

*  For  some  able  illustrations  bearing  on  this  point,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Brewster,  "  On  the  adjustment  of  the  eye,"  Edinburgh  Journal  pf 
Science,  No.  1,  p.  77. 
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The  discovery  of  the  new  fed  rays  has,  as  ittight  be  fcxpedted, 
excited  great  interest ;  they  have  been  recently  examined  by  Mf. 
Powell,  who  has  measured  their  deviation,  and  observed  them  also, 
in  the  moon's  light  In  forming  the  spectrum,  as  in  Dr.  Woilaston's 
experiment  above  described,  their  appearance  is  remarkably  distinct ; 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  blue  part  of  a  flame  they  do  not  exist, 
although  there  is  much  of  the  more  refrangible  red. 

On  the  peculiar  importance  of  these  rays,  in  respect  to  another 
branch  of  physical  inquiry,  we  will  not  here  enlarge,  as  we  believe 
we  shall  shortly  have  a  more  appropriate  occasion  of  noticing 
them. 

Meanwhile  we  have  to  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  our  readers 
for  the  length  to  which  our  present  subject  has  led  us ;  but  we  can 
assure  them  we  have  used  our  utmost  endeavours  to  compress  into 
the  shortest  compass,  all  that  appeared  to  us  most  likely  to  be  ge- 
nerally interesting,  in  the  recent  history  of  optical  researches. 


Art.  XTV.—Histoire  de  la  Conquile  de  VAngleterre  par  les 
Normands,  de  sea  Causes,  et  de  ses  Suites,  jusqu'a  nos  Jours, 
en  Angleterre,  en  Ecosse,  en  lrelande,  et  sur  le  Continent. 
Par  Augustin  Thierry.  3  tome.  Paris,  1825. — History  of 
the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  with  its  Causes 
from  the  Earliest  Period,  and  its  Consequences  to  the 
Present  Time.  Translated  from  the  French  of  A.  Thierry, 
&Ci    3  vdls.  8vo.    London. 


Our  readers  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  of  late  years  much  has  been 
done  to  elucidate  our  national  history.  A  new  era  seems  to  have 
opened  among  us ;  and  our  writers,  disdaining  to  walk  tamely  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  have  determined  to  consult 
the  original  documents,  and  to  think  for  themselves,  unfettered 
by  precedent  or  authority.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  supre- 
macy which  Hume  had  so  long  enjoyed,  has  been  shaken ;  his 
negligences,  and  errors,  and  partialities,  have  been  repeatedly  ex- 
posed ;  and  his  admirers,  even  in  their  attempts  to  prop  up  his 
declining  reputation,  have  silently  admitted  that  he  has  no  claim 
to  those  qualities,  which  form  the  chief  praise  of  the  historian, 
patience  of  investigation,  and  fidelity  of  statement 

Nor  has  this  spirit  of  research  been  confined  to  our  own  country. 
The  work  which  lies  before  us,  both  in  the  original  French  and 
in  its  English  translation,  constantly  appeals  to  original  texts  and 
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document?;  and  its  author,  Mr,  Augustin  d$  Thierry!  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  taken  so  amply  from  these  sources,  as  "  t& 
have  left  little  worthy  of  citation.1 '  His  subject,  the  conquest  gf 
England  by  the  Normans,  is  certainly  of  sufficient  interest  to  fqrjft 
a  work  by  itself,  but  the  reader  will  be  deceived  if  he  suppose  \% 
to  include  no  other  period  of  our  history.  The  author  has  sought- 
the  causes  of  that  conquest  in  the  very  first  colonisation  of  tbtft 
island,  and  has  deduced  its  consequences,  in  sopcie  instance*,  down 
to  the  present  day.  He  has  ev£n  contrived  tp  connect  with  it  tbfc 
history  of  the  Welsh,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish,  the  Normans  ftf 
the  continent,  the  Bretons,  the  Anjouans,  and  the  several  natipns 
of  southern  Gaul ;  an  immense  outline,  which  he  has  filled  up  i$ 
its  several  parts  with  very  different  success. 

That  Mr.  Thierry  is  a  writer  of  considerable  talent,  and  §Xn 
tensive  reading,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  his  work ;  but  tp  theq* 
qualities  he  adds  two  others,  not  very  favourable  tp  historical 
accuracy,  a  lively  imagination,  and  considerable  warmth  of  fee)* 
ing.  That  late  event,  which  he  calls  "  the  resurrection  of  thd 
Greek  nation,"  if  it  did  not  originally  suggest  the  plan  of  big 
work,  has  at  least  guided  his  pen  in  its  execution.  He  thinks, 
that  he  has  discovered  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  com* 
dition  of  the  English  under  the  Norman,  and  of  the  Greeks  unde* 
the  Turkish  despotism,  not  only  in  the  leading  features  of  seryi* 
tude,  but  also  in  the  particular  form  assumed  by  the  national  spirit 
amidst  the  sufferings  resulting  from  oppression,  both  in  the  moral 
instincts  and  superstitious  notions  to  which  it  gives  birth,  and  the 
demonstration  of  national  hatred,  wherever  there  exists  the  will 
without  the  power  of  effectual  resistance*  Hence,  adopting  the 
doctrine  of  Seneca,  that  res  est  sacra  miser,  he  makes  the  history 
of  the  oppressed,  their  wrongs  and  sufferings,  and  their  struggles 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  yoke,  the  favourite  object  of 
his  attention.  All  other  writers,  he  persuades  himself,  have  been 
seduced  from  their  duty  by  the  dazzling  splendour  which  always 
accompanies  the  conqueror;  and  have  neglected  the  most  in* 
teresting  and  instructive  part  of  their  office,  the  history  of  the 
conquered,  who  necessarily  form  the  greater,  and  eventually  rise 
to  be  the  most  important  portion  of  the  nation.  He  has  therefore 
sought  to  supply  their  deficiencies,  and  to  lay  before  his  readers 
every  instance  which  he  could  discover  of  Norman  tyranny,  or 
Saxon  retaliation. 

We  need  not  be  told  that  human  nature  is  every  where  the 
same,  and  that  man,  in  whatever  clime  he  may  suffer,  whether  in 
the  isles  of  the  Archipelago  or  those  of  the  northern  ocean,  will 
seek  to  relieve  himself  and  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  oppress 
sor.    These  are  truths  which  all  feel,  and  which  the  history  of 
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every  country  attests.  But1  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Thierry,  in  his  wish  to  elucidate  these  principles,  has  occa- 
sionally suffered  his  judgment  to  be  misled  by  his  imagination, 
and  has  attributed  the  conduct  of  the  people  and  their  leaders 
to  views  and  motives  which  never  had  existence,  except  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  To  seek  to  establish  any  particular  hypo- 
thesis is  as  dangerous  in  history,  as  it  is  in  natural  philosophy. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  warp  the  judgment ;  it  imparts  a  meretri- 
cious colouring  to  the  facts,  and  it  often  leads  to  conclusions 
widely  distant  from  the  truth. 

Mr.  Thierry  begins  his  history  of  the  conquest  of  England  in 
the  eleventh  century  with  an  elaborate  account  of  its  condition 
at  the  most  remote  period.  Who  were  its  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
he,  indeed,  knows  not :  but  he  can  assure  us  that  at  some  time 
or  other  they  were  driven  to  the  mountains  of  the  north  and  the 
west,  and  many  of  them  across  the  sea  to  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Erin,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Cambrians  from  Gaul ;  that  the 
Cambrians  in  their  turn,  but  after  the  revolution  of  some  cen- 
turies, yielded  in  like  manner  to  the  pressure  of  a  colony  of 
Loegrians  from  the  same  country ;  and  that  these  were  followed 
by  a  host  of  Britons,  who  came  from  the  provinces  lying  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  and  gladly  exchanged  their  native  seat 
for  the  more  tempting  tract  of  land  which  stretches  from  the 
Frith  of  Solway  to  that  of  Forth.  All  this  is  gravely  narrated  as 
legitimate  history,  and  in  its  support  is  alleged  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Tryoeds  ynys  Prydain,  and  the  other  fictions  of 
the  Welsh  bards. 

Thence  Mr.  Thierry  proceeds  to  the  occupation  and  subsequent 
abandonment  of  the  island  by  the  Romans ;  the  arrival  of  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa  as  "  traders  in  war ;"  the  conquests  and  settlements 
of  the  several  tribes  of  Saxons  ;  the  establishment  of  the  British 
exiles  in  America ;  the  devastation  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks ;  the 
solicitude  of  the  popes  to  convert  these  barbarous  nations  for  the 
extension  of  their  temporal  influence  ;  the  gests  of  king  Arthur; 
and  the  non-appearance  of  that  prince  after  his  death,  notwith- 
standing the  contrary  predictions  of  the  British  bards.  These 
subjects  fill  up  the  first  book.  The  narrative  is  rapid,  confused, 
and  unsatisfactory ;  and  though  the  writer  does  not  fully  disclose 
his  opinions  on  religion,  we  think  that  we  see  some  reason  to 
doubt  whether  he  believes  in  any  one  of  the  forms  of  Christianity. 
The  second  book  reaches  from  the  first  descent  of  the  Danes 
in  787,  to  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century.  Of  this  part  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  Mr.  Thierry  allots  to  Alfred  the  Great  but  a  small 
share  of  that  praise  which  is  bestowed  on  him  by  our  national 
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historians.  He  represents  that  prince  as  despotic  in  his  notions, 
and  unjust  in  his  decrees,  joined  with  a  contempt  for  the  great* 
and  neglect  of  the  people,  which  completely  alienated  from  him 
the  affections  of  his  subjects.  To  this  cause  he  attributes  the 
sudden  subjugation  of  Wessex  by  the  Danish  king  Gothrun,  and 
the  flight  of  Alfred  from  his  pursuers  to  the  isle  of  Ethelingay. 
It  was,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Thierry,  that  the  Saxons  refused  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  tyrant ;  they  had  rather  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  the  invaders,  than  unite  for  their  own  protection  under  the 
banners  of  a  prince  whom  they  hated.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
lamented  that  the  French  historian  has  not  pointed  out  the 
authority  on  which  his  narrative  is  founded.  In  the  pages  of 
Dr.  Lingard  we  find  the  same  event  attributed,  and  apparently 
oii  good  authority,  to  a  very  different  cause,  the  unexpected 
approach  of  the  Danish  army  to  Chippenham,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  before  Alfred  could  have  it  in  his  power  to  collect  a 
force,  and  oppose  it  to  the  invaders.  Y 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  Harold  had  not  gone  to  Nor-* 
mandy,  the  conquest  of  England  would  never  have  been  achieved, 
perhaps  never  attempted.  It  was  the  oath  of  fealty  which  h& 
swore,  and  the  promise  of  aid  which  he  was  compelled  to  make 
to  William,  that  gave  a  semblance  of  justice  to  the  ambitious 
design  of  that  prince,  and  induced  numbers  to  join  his  standard 
against  the  perjured  Harold.  But  what  could  induce  the  English 
earl  to  put  himself  into  the  power  of  the  Norman,  the  prince 
whom  of  all  others  he  had  the  most  reason  to  dread  ?  To  this  in? 
teresting  question  Mr.  Thierry  replies,  on  the  authority  of  the 
"  Chronique  de  Normandie,"  and  the  "  Roman  de  Rou,"  that 
Harold,  in  defiance  of  the  misgivings  and  entreaties  of  Edward; 
resolved  to  visit  the  Norman  court,  in  order  to  obtain  from  Wil- 
liam the  liberation  of  his  two  brothers,  who  were  detained  there 
as  hostages  for  his  fidelity  to  his  own  sovereign  ;  that  during  his 
voyage  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  French  coast,  imprisoned  by 
the  Count  de  Ponthieu,  and  ransomed  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  took  the  opportunity  to  extort  from  him  both  his  oath  and 
his  promise.  To  us  this  account  savours  of  fiction ;  nor  is  its 
credibility  much  increased  by  the  nature  of  the  authorities  on 
which  it  depends.  We  are  more  inclined  to  believe  those  writers 
who  say,  not  that  Harold  sailed  to  liberate  his  brothers,  but  that 
while  he  was  on  shipboard  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  he  was  driven 
by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  France,  where  he  met  with  the  imprP 
sonment,  and  compulsion,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Of  Mr.  Thierry's  talents  for  historical  composition,  we  shall 
subjoin  as  a  specimen  his  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It 
should  however  be  remembered  that  we  quote  from  the  transla- 
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tion,  as  being,  though  perhaps  less  favourable  to  the  author,  more 
convenient  to  the  generality  of  our  readers  :— >- 

"At  the  moment  when  the  troops  where  about  to  advance,  William, 
raising  his  yoice,  thus  addressed  them : — • 

*  "  Remember  to  fight  well,  and  put  all  to  death ;  for  if  we  con- 
quer, we*shall  all  be  rich  ;  what  I  gain,  you  will  gain ;  if  I  conquer, 
you  will  conquer ;  if  I  take  the  land,  you  will  have  it.  Know,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  not  come  here  only  to  obtain  my  right ;  but  also  to 
avenge  our  whole  race  for  the  felonies,  perjuries,  and  treacheries  of 
these  English.  They  put  to  death  the  Danes,  men  and  women,  on 
8t.  Bride's  night.  They  decimated  the  companions  of  my  kindsmen 
Auvre\*  and  took  his  life.  Come  on,  then ;  and  let  us,  with  God's 
help,  chastise  them  for  all  these  misdeeds.' 

"  The  army  was  soon  within  sight  of  the  Saxon  camp,  to  the  worth- 
West  of  Hastings.  The  priests  and  monks  then  detached  themselves 
from  it,  and  ascended  a  neighbouring  height,  to  pray,  and  witness 
the  conflict^  A  Norman  named  Taillefer  spurred  his  horse  forward 
IU  front,  and  began  the  song  of  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  Hol- 
land, famous  throughout  Gaul.  As  he  sung,  he  played  with  his 
$word,  throwing  it  up  with  force  in  the  air,  and  receiving  it  again  in 
his  right  hand.  The  Normans  joined  in  chorus,  or  cried,  •  God  be  our 
help !  God  be  our  help  !  'J 

"  As  soon  as  they  came  within  bowshot,  the  archers  and  crossbow- 
tnen  began  to  discharge  their  arrows ;  but  most  of  the  shots  were 
deadened  by  the  high  parapet  of  the  Saxon  redoubts.  The  infantry, 
armed  with  spears,  and  the  cavalry  then  advanced  to  the  entrances  of 
the  redoubts  and  endeavoured  to  force  them.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  all 
on  foot  around  their  standard  planted  in  the  ground,  and  forming  be- 
hind ttyeir  redoubts  one  compact  and  solid  mass,  received  the  assail- 
ants with  heavy  blows  of  their  battle-axes,  which,  with  a  back-stroke, 
broke  their  spears,  and  clove  their  coats  of  mail.§  The  Normans, 
unable  either  to  penetrate  the  redoubts  or  to  tear  up  the  palisades, 
and  fatigued  with  their  unsuccessful  attack,  fell  back  upon  the  division 
commanded  by  William.  The  duke  then  commanded  all  his  archers 
again  to  advance,  and  ordered  them  not  to  shoot  point-blank,  but  to 
discharge  their  arrows  upwards,  so  that  they  might  descend  over  the 
rampart  of  the  enemy's  camp.  Many  of  the  English  were  wounded, 
chiefly  in  the  face,  in  consequence  of  this  manoeuvre ;  Harold  himself 
lost  an  eye  by  an  arrow,  but  he  nevertheless  continued  to  command 


f  It  was  thus  that  the  Normans  wrpte  and  pronounced  the  name  of  Alfred. 
Pkrouiotie  de  Normandie,  Recueil  des  Hist,  de  la  France,  torn.  XIII.  p.  232.  Wace, 
Roman  de  Rou. 

f * pour  orer. 

Et  pour  la  bataille  esgarder.    Roman  de  Rou, 

%  Dieu  ale  I     Roman  de  Rou.      Chron.  de  Normandie,  p.  234.    Henjici  tftrnt? 
ingj.  p.  368. 
^  Sttvissimas  secures.    Ouil.  Pictav.  p.  201. 
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and  t<)  fight.  The  close  attack  of  the  foot  and  horse  recommenced*  t4> 
the  cry  of  '  Our  Lady !  God  be  our  help !  God  be  our  help  !'*  But  the 
Normans  were  repulsed  at  one  entrance  of  the  Saxon  camp,  as  far  at 
a  great  ravine  covered  with  grass  and  brambles,  iu  which,  their  horse* 
stumbling,  they  fell  pell-mell,  and  numbers  of  them  perished.  There 
was  now  a  momentary  panic  in  the  army  of  the  foreigners ;  it  was  ru~ 
moured  that  William  was  killed,  and  at  this  news  they  began  to  fly. 
William  threw  himself  before  the  fugitives,  and  barred  their  passage, 
threatening  them,  and  striking  them  with  his  lance ;  t  then  uncover- 
ing his  head,  *  Here  t  am/  cried  he  ;  '  look  at  me  ;  I  am  still  alive* 
and  with  God's  help  I  will  conquer.'! 

"The  horsemen  returned  to  the  redoubts;  but»  as  before,  they 
cotild  neither  force  the  entrance  nor  make  a  breach.  The  duke  then 
bethought  himself  of  a  stratagem  to  draw  the  English  out  of  their  posi- 
tion and  their  ranks.  He  ordered  a  thousand  horse  to  advance  and 
immediately  fty.§  At  the  sight  of  the  feigned  rout,  the  Saxons  were 
thrown  off  their  guard ;  and  all  set  off  in  pursuit,  with  their  axes  susr 
pended  from  their  necks.  At  a  certain  distance,  a  body  of  troops 
posted  there  for  the  purpose  joined  the  fugitives,  who  then  turned 
round ;  and  the  English,  surprised  in  the  midst  of  their  disorder,  were 
assailed  on  all  sides  with  spears  and  swords,  which  they  could  not 
ward  off,  both  hands  being  occupied  in  wielding  their  heavy  axes.)) 
When  they  had  lost  their  ranks,  the  openings  of  the  redoubts  werfe 
forced,  and  horse  and  foot  entered  together ;  but  the  combat  Was  still 
warmly  maintained,  pell-mell  and  hand  to  hand.  William  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him.  Harold  and  his  two  brothers  fell  dead  at  the 
foot  of  their  standard,  which  was  plucked  from  the  ground,  and  the 
flag  sent  from  Rome  planted  in  its  stead.  The  remains  of  the  English 
army,  without  a  chief  and  without  a  standard,  prolonged  the  struggle 
until  it  Was  so  dark  that  the  combatants  on  each  side  could  recognise 
oiie  another  only  by  their  language."  •£ 

Mr.  Thierry  proceeds  td  narrate  with  considerable  prolixity 
the  subsequent  events  of  the  conqueror's  reign,  the  repeated  in- 
surrections of  the  natives,  and  the  severe  revenge  taken  by  the 
Normans:  but  he  refuses  to  William  that  praise  which  many 
writers  have  bestowed  upon  him  for  the  composition  of  the  roU, 
which  has  been  denominated  "  the  doomsday  book."  Ao- 
cording  to  the  French  historian,  it  was  forced  upon   him   by 


*  Chronique  de  Normandie.  Math.  Parisiensis9  p.  2,  3.  Monastic.  Anglic i 'torn.  I. 
p.  31 1.     GuiU  Pictav.  p.  20 1 .        __ 

f  Verberaus  aut  minans  basta.     Ouil.  Pictav,  p.  202. 

j  Vivo  et  vincam,  opitulante  Deo.    Ibid.    Chronique  de  Normandie,  p.  234,  236. 

§   Chronique  de  Normandie,  p.  234,  235. 

\  Ibid. 

f  Ibid.  Guil.  Pictav.  p.  202,  203.  Monastic.  Anglic,  torn.  I.  p.  312.  Math. 
Westmonast.  p.  224.    Eadmer.  p.  6. 
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.the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  as  the  chief  of 
a.  conquering  army,  and  by  the  necessity  under  which  he 
found  himself,  of  establishing  some  kind  of  order  in  the  chaos 
which  his  victories  had  made.  Similar  expedients  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  other  conquerors  in  similar  circumstances ; 
and  what  is  common  to  many,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  superior  merit  in  one.*  In  this  portion  of  Mr.  Thierry's 
work  we  find  little  that  is  new,  unless  it  be  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pedient by  which  he  seeks  "  to  strengthen  the  patriotism  of  those 
Englishmen,  whom  past  ages  called  villains,  and  to  whom  the 
present  age  vouchsafes  the  epithet  of  the  middling  and  lower 
classes."  These  he  advises  to  take  an  exact  survey  of  the  insult- 
ing privileges,  which  are  denied  to  them,  but  granted  to  men  of 
superior  rank  ;  "  and  to  have  it  in  their  power  (should  the  question 
of  antiquity  of  lineage — a  question  so  dear  to  the  privileged 
classes — come  to  be  debated)  proudly  to  maintain  that  priority 
of  abode  on  the  English  soil  belongs  to  plebeians,  and  that  the 
nobles  are  new  men,  as  their  very  names  and  the  dates  of  their 
titles  testify.' '  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  plebeians  will  feel 
grateful  to  Mr.  Thierry  for  this  hint,  and  still  more  so,  if  he  will 
come  among  us,  and  point  out  who  are  of  Saxon  and  who  of  Nor- 
man descent ;  for  we  are  sure  that  without  his  aid  no  person  in 
England  can  do  it,  and  that  it  will  still  remain  a  problem,  what 
individuals  can  justly  claim  priority  of  abode  on  the  English  soil ! 
..  He  concludes  his  history  of  the  reign  of  the  conqueror  with 
the  following  picture  of  the  state  of  England  at  that  period : — 

"  If,  collecting  in  his  own  mind,  all  the  facts  detailed  in  the  foregoing 
narration,  the  reader  would  form  a  just  idea  of  England  conquered  by 
William  of  Normandy,  he  must  figure  to  himself — not  a  mere  change  of 
political  rule — not  the  triumph  of  one  candidate  over  another  candi- 
date— of  the  man  of  one  party  over  the  man  of  another  party,  but  the 
intrusion  of  one  people  into  the  bosom  of  another  people — the  violent 
placing  of  one  society  over  another  society,  which  it  came  to  destroy, 
and  the  scattered  fragments  of  which  it  retained  only  as  personal  pro- 
perty, or  (to  use  the  words  of  an  old  act)  as  '  the  clothing  of  the  soil.'t 
He  must  not  picture  to  himself — on  the  one  hand,  William,  a  king  and 
a  despot — on  the  other,  subjects  of  William's,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  all  inhabiting  England,  and  consequently  all  English :  he  must 
imagine  two  nations,  of  one  of  which  William  is  a  member  and  the 


*  A  curious  manuscript  of  this  description  has  been  lately  discovered  in  Paris 
It  is  written  in  verse  in  the  Modern  Greek,  and  contains  a  description  of  the  differ- 
ent fees  into  which  Greece  was  divided  by  the  Latin  crusaders.  Mr.  Bouchon  has 
undertaken  to  publish  it. 

t  Terras  vestitua,  terra  vestita — i,  e.  agri  cum  domibus,  hominibus,  et  pecoribus. 
Fide  Glossar.  CangH  et  Spelmanni, 
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chief — two  nations  which  (if  the  term  must  be  used)  were  lx>th  subject 
to  William ;  but  as  applied  to  which  the  word  has  quite  different  senses, 
meaning  in  the  one  case — subordinate,  in  the  other — subjugated.  He 
must  consider  that  there  are  two  countries — two  soils — included  in  the 
same  geographical  circumference  ;  that  of  the  Normans  rich  and  free, 
— that  of  the  Saxons  poor  and  serving,  vexed  by  rent  and  taillage  ; — 
the  former  full  of  spacious  mansions,  and  walled  and  moated  castles, — 
the  latter  scattered  over  with  huts  of  straw  and  ruined  hovels : — that 
peopled  with  the  happy  and  the  idle — with  men  of  the  army  and  of  the 
court — with  knights  and  nobles, — this,  with  men  of  pain  and  labour — 
with  farmers  and  artizans ; — on  the  one,  luxury  and  insolence,— on  the 
other,  misery  and  envy — not  the  envy  of  the  poor  at  the  sight  of  opu- 
lence they  cannot  reach,  but  the  envy  of  the  despoiled  when  in  presence 
of  the  despoiler. 

"  And  lastly — to  complete  the  picture — these  two  lands  are  in  some 
sort  interwoven  with  each  other ; — they  meet  at  every  point ; — and  yet, 
they  are  more  distinct,  more  completely  separated,  than  if  the  ocean 
rolled  between  them.  Each  speaks  a  language  foreign  to  the  other, — 
the  land  of  the  rich  using  the  Roman  tongue  of  the  Gaulish  provinces 
beyond  the  Loire,  while  the  old  language  of  the  country  is  heard  at  the 
fire-sides  of  the  poor  and  enslaved." 

Having  concluded  his  narrative  of  the  conquest,  Mr.  Thierry 
hastens  to  detail  its  consequences  through  the  reigns  of 
the  children  of  William,  and  of  their  immediate  successors. 
During  the  whole  period  he  keeps  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  the  real  or  imaginary  contests,  which  he  discovers  con- 
tinually existing  between  the  two  races.  To  the  hatred  which 
marshalled  them  against  each  other,  he  attributes  every 
act  of  violence  committed  by  Norman  or  Saxon,  though  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  first  case  it  is  an  act  of  aggression,  in 
the  second  an  act  of  retaliation.  But  that  which  will  most  sur- 
prise the  reader,  is  the  important  discovery  which  he  has  made 
respecting  the  conduct  of  Becket,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Becket  was  of  Saxon  origin,  the  first  Saxon  who 
had  been  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne.  This  sufficed  to 
give  wings  to  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Thierry.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  supposed  by  Becket  himself,  by  his  contemporaries,  and  by 
posterity,  that  he  fought  and  bled  in  the  cause  of  the  church  : 
but  this,  it  seems,  was  a  mistake :  the  French  historian  has  made 
him  the  champion  of  the  vanquished ;  he  pronounces  it  a  contest 
between  the  Norman  tyrant  and  the  oppressed  Saxon  ;  and  re- 
veres the  archbishop  as  a  martyr  in  the  defence  of  his  country- 
men, the  original  proprietors  of  the  English  soil. 

To  the  history  of  Becket,  Mr.  Thierry  has  added  another  of 
Girald  Barry,  who  was  twice  elected  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  op- 
position to  the  will  of  the  Norman  monarch,  and  who  long  con- 
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tended  against  him  in  support  of  the  independence  of  the  Welsh 
church.  But  Barry  aspired  not  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  After 
a  long  process,  judgment  was  given  against  him  in  the  court  of 
Rome ;  and,  though  he  maintained  that  the  judgment  was  founded 
on  perjured  testimony,  he  had  the  wisdom  to  desist  from  his  pre- 
tensions, and  to  labour  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
writer,  when  he  found  that  he  would  never  be  permitted  to  wield 
the  crosier  as  metropolitan  of  Wales. 

The  history,  properly  so  called,  terminates  with  the  execution 
of  William,  surnamed  the  Longbeard,  who  suffered  for  sedition 
and  treason,  at  Tyburn,  in  the  year  1196.  That  this  man  was  of 
Norman  origin  is  plain  from  his  name  of  William  Fitz-Osbert ; 
but  it  suited  the  historian's  purpose  to  make  him  a  Saxon,  and  he 
has  described  his  conduct,  and  that  of  his  associates,  as  the  last 
attempt  of  the  Saxons  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyrannyof  the 
Normans.  If  the  reader  have  the  leisure  to  follow  Mr.  Thierry 
step  by  step  in  his  quotations  on  this  subject,  he  will  be  amused 
to  observe  with  what  felicity,  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  the 
words  Norman  and  Saxon,  and  by  the  creation  of  motives,  of  which 
his  authorities  knew  nothing,  he  has  been  able  to  transform  a  po- 
pular quarrel  respecting  the  unequal  division  of  the  taxes  among  the 
citizens  of  London,  into  a  national  contest  between  the  two  races. 

In  his  last  chapter  Mr.  Thierry  has  comprised  several  short 
notices  of  differeut  nations.  To  an  account  of  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  under  Henry  II.,  he  has  added  a  rapid  narrative  of 
the  principal  events  which  have  since  occurred  in  that  country ; 
but  we  believe  that  most  of  our  readers  will  be  disposed  to  ques- 
tion his  accuracy,  when  they  learn  that  the  chief  authority  on 
Which  he  relies  is  that  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  in  his  history  of 
the  Irish  Rebellion.  A  section  is  also  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Wales,  from  the  accession  of  the  Tudors  to  that  of  hid  present 
majesty:  and  the  French  historian  informs  us,  with  undis- 
guised satisfaction,  that  the  Welsh  are  not  humbled  by  their 
subjection  to  England  ;  that  they  consider  themselves  as  better 
than  the  proudest  of  the  English  nobility ;  and  that  since  the 
revolutions  in  America  and  France,  the  national  spirit  of  Wales 
is  become  "  allied  with  the  great  ideas  of  natural  and  social  liberty, 
which  those  revolutions  have  every  where  awakened." — To  the 
Scots  also  he  pays  many  compliments.  They  have  indeed  lost  their 
religious  and  political  enthusiasm,  but  then  they  have  turned  to  the 
cultivation  of  literature  those  imaginative  faculties  which  he  consi- 
ders a  proof  of  their  Celtic  origin,  whether  as  Gauls  or  Britons. 
Scotland,  if  we  may  believe  him,  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  where 
knowledge  is  truly  popular,  and  "where  (mirabile  dicta!)  men  of 
&H  classes  like  to  learn  for  learning's  sake,  tritkout  emp  in$*fe$Ud 
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motive,  or  desire  of  bettering  their  condition.  They  are  indeed 
compelled  to  write  in  a  language  different  from  that  of  their 
habitual  conversation,  yet  they  have,  if  we  compare  their  number, 
produced  more  distinguished  authors  than  their  English  brethren ; 
and  in  historical  narrative,  in  the  manner  of  relating  facts,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  they  have  attained  a  decided  superiority, 
strongly  characteristic  of  their  original  descent  In 

The  work  concludes  with  a  hasty  dissertation  on  the  extinction 
of  the  Norman  tongue,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Norman  society 
in  England.  From  it  we  select  the  following  passage  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  who  most  certainly,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  pages  of  Mr.  Thierry,  would  never  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  lofty  pretension  of  the  London  shopkeepers  and  the 
Yorkshire  fanners. 

"  As  there  no  longer  exists  any  popular  tradition  relative  to  the 
division  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  into  two  hostile  populations, 
and  to  the  distinction  of  the  two  elements  from  which  the  present  lan- 
guage is  formed,  no  political  passion  is  now  connected  with  these 
forgotten  circumstances.  There  are  now  neither  Normans  nor  Saxons, 
but  in  history ;  and  as  the  latter  do  not  make  the  more  brilliant  figure 
in  its  pages,  the  mass  of  English  readers,  not  being  conversant  in 
national  antiquities,  love  to  deceive  themselves  respecting  their  origin, 
and  to  consider  the  sixty  thousand  men  who  accompanied  William  as 
the  common  ancestors  of  all  who  now  bear  the  name  of  English.  Thus, 
a  London  shopkeeper,  or  a  Yorkshire  farmer,  will  talk  of  his  Norman 
ancestors,  just  as  a  Percy,  a  D'Arcy,  a  Bagot,  or  a  Byron  would  do. 
Norman,  Poitevin,  or  Gascon  names,  are  no  longer,  as  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  exclusive  marks  of  rank,  power,  and  large  property ; 
and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  apply  to  the  time  present  the  old  verses 
given  as  the  motto  to  this  work.  One  fact,  however,  is  certain  and 
easy  to  prove ;  that,  in  an  equal  number  of  family  names,  taken  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  class  of  the  nobles  and  those  called  English 
country  squires  and  gentlemen-born^  and  on  the  other  from  that  of  the 
tradespeople,  artizans,  and  peasantry,  the  names  of  French  mould  are 
to  be  found  among  the  former  in  much  the  greater  proportion.  This  is 
all  that  is  now  observable  of  the  ancient  separation  of  the  two 
races  ;  and  with  this  modification  we  may  repeat  the  words  of  the  old 
chronicler  of  Gloucester : — 

"  *  The  high  personages  of  this  land  are  descended  from  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  men  of  low  condition  from  the  Saxons.'  " 

"  the  folk  of  Normandie 
Among  us  woneth  yet,  and  shalleth  ever  more  : 
Of  Normans  beth  these  hygh  men  that  beth  in  this  land, 
And  the  low  men  of  Saxons." 

With  these  extracts  we  shall  conclude  the  present  article.    We 
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understand  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Thierry  is  highly  popular  with  a 
certain  description  of  readers  in  France :  nor  are  we  surprised. 
What  to  an  Englishman  may  prove  trite  or  insignificant,  ridicu- 
lous or  unfounded,  may  often  appear  to  a  foreigner  the  result  of 
deep  research  and  extensive  information.  To  the  author,  we  are 
willing  to  allot  the  praise  of  industry  and  ingenuity :  but  at  the 
same  time  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  his  labours  have  been 
estimated  above  their  real  value,  by  the  vanity  or  partiality  of  his 
countrymen  ;  that  his  industry  has  added  little  or  nothing  to  our 
former  stock  of  historical  knowledge ;  and  that  his  ingenuity  has 
been  chiefly  displayed  in  placing  in  a  doubtful  and  delusive  light 
some  of  the  most  important  events  recorded  in  our  annals. 
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